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PREFACE. 


I  WAS  once  a  Protestant,  and  I  became  a  Oatholic 
The  main  reasons  which  led  to  this  change  will  be  foond 
snbstantiallj  stated  in  the  following  work.  There  are  sey* 
eral  topics  that  I  have  not  noticed,  for  want  of  room.  It 
is  also  tme,  that  several  authorities  are  referred  to,  that 
were  not  then  read,  and  several  that  I  read  at  the  time 
which  are  not  noticed,  because  not  now  accessible.  My 
quotations  of  Scripture  are  generally  from  King  James's 
translation,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  this  was  the  one 
used  by  me  in  my  pursuit  of  the  true  Church. 

My  parents  were  Baptists ;  but  until  the  age  of  thirty- 
two,  I  was  not  a  believer  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  My 
own  observation  of  men  and  things,  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ments of  others,  at  length  satisfied  me  that  the  system  was 
divine;  and  I  at  once  acted  upon  my  convictions,  and 
joined  myself  to  the  Disciples,  in  1840.  In  1843  I  removed 
with  my  family  to  Oregon.  After  my  arrival,  and  while  I 
was  temporarily  located  at  Fort  Yancouver,  I  attended 
High  Mass  as  a  mere  spectator,  on  Christmas,  at  midnight 
I  had  never  witnessed  any  thing  like  it  before,  and  the  pro- 
found solemnity  of  the  services — the  intense,  yet  calm  fer- 
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Yor  of  the  worshipperB — ^the  great  and  marked  differences 
between  the  two  forms  of  worship — and  the  instantaneons 
reflection,  that  this  was  the  Church  claiming  to  be  the  on2y 
true  Church,  did  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  mj 
mind  for  the  moment.  In  all  my  religious  experience,  I 
had  never  felt  an  impulse  so  profound,  so  touching.  I  had 
witnessed  very  exciting  scenes  in  Protestant  worship,  and 
had  myself  often  participated,  and  was  happy.  But  I  had 
never  felt  any  impulse  so  powerful — an  impulse  that  thrilled 
my  inmost  soul.  I  gazed  into  liie  faces  of  the  worshippers, 
and  they  appeared  as  if  they  were  actually  looking  at  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  were  hushed  into  perfect  stillness,  in  His 
awful  presence. 

But  as  I  knew  nothing  of  the  reasons  upon  which  the 
Catholic  theory  assumes  to  rest,  I  soon  thought  I  saw  errors 
that  I  could  not  sanction.  And  then  there  came  a  painful 
revulsion  in  my  feelings,  as  if  the  flowers  of  Paradise  had 
been  almost  within  my  reach,  and  had  been  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  sight,  and  I  had  found  it  to  be  but  an  illusion 
and  a  mistake.  But  still  I  can  never  forget  the  holy  im- 
pulses of  my  soul  at  that  deep  moment. 

My  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  theory  was  exceedingly 
general  and  indeflnite.  I  had  never  read  a  work  in  its  fa- 
vor, and  had  never  heard  but  two  Catholic  sermons,  and 
they  were  not  upon  controversial  points.  I  knew  that  the 
Old  Church  made  what  are  called  arrogant  and  intolerant 
pretensions ;  but  in  all  my  reading,  in  all  my  intercourse 
with  men  generally,  and  among  my  own  kin,  I  had  scarcely 
ever  met  with  any  thing  in  her  favor.  From  my  limited 
opportunities,  I  had  only  learned  that 

"Tolone  her  wMthaiiM,  to  rsTile  her  was  g^ory.** 


Ll  the  £eJ1  of  1844|  a  Baptist  preacher  settled  in  my 
immediate  neighl>orhood,  who  had  the  published  Debate 
between  Campbell  and  Forcell ;  and  as  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  often  mentioned,  and  as  I  knew  so  little  about  it, 
I  borrowed  and  read  the  book.  I  had  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Campbell  as  an  able  debater. 
But  while  the  attentiye  reading  of  the  Debate  did  not  con- 
yince  me  of  the  entire  truth  of  the  Catholic  theory,  I  was 
greatly  astonished  to  find  that  so  much  could  be  said  in  its 
support  On  many  points,  and  those  of  great  importance, 
it  was  clear  to  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  over- 
thrown. Still,  there  were  many  objections  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  either  not  noticed  by  the  Bishop,  or  not  satisfacto- 
rily answered ;  and  I  arose  from  the  reading  of  that  discus- 
sion still  a  Protestant 

But  my  thoughts  continually  recurred  to  the  main  posi- 
tions and  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  the  more  I  reflected 
upon  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Bishop,  the  more 
force  and  power  I  found  them  to  possess.  My  own  reflec- 
tions often  afforded  mo  answers  to  difficulties  that,  at  flrst, 
seemed  insurmountable,  until  the  question  arose  in  my 
mind,  whether  Mr.  Campbell  had  done  full  justice  to  his 
side  of  the  question.  Many  of  his  positions  seemed  so  ex- 
treme and  ill-founded,  that  I  could  not  sanction  them.  All 
the  prejudices  I  had,  if  any,  were  in  his  favor.  But  I  knew 
that  it  was  worse  than  idle  to  indulge  prejudices  when  in- 
vestigating any  subject  whatever.  I  was  determined  to  be 
true  to  myself;  and  this  could  only  be  in  flnding  the  exact 
truth,  and  following  it,  when  known. 

My  mind  was,  therefore,  left  in  a  state  of  restless  un- 
certainty ;  and  I  determined  to  examine  the  questions  be- 
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tween  Oatholics  and  Protestants  thoronghlj,  so  far  as  my 
limited  opportunities  and  poor  abilities  wonld  permit  In 
the  prosecntion  of  this  design,  I  procured  all  the  works,  on 
¥oth  sides,  within  mj  reach,  and  examined  them  alter- 
nately, side  bj  side.  This  investigation  occupied  all  mj 
spare  time  for  about  eighteen  months.  I  observed  substan- 
tiallj  the  course  of  investigation  pointed  out  in  the  intro- 
duction, and  followed  the  rules  of  construction  therein 
given.  Besides  this,  I  prayed  humbly  and  sincerely,  that 
I  might  first  know  the  truth,  and  then  have  the  grace  to 
follow  it  wherever  it  might  lead  me.  I  examined  care- 
fully, prayerfully,  and  earnestly,  until  I  was  satisfied,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  the  Old  Church  was  the  true,  and  the 
only  true  Church. 

**  Andl  Baid,  if  ihert'i  peaoe  to  be  found  in  tlio  world. 
The  heart  that  waa  hnnible  mlg^t  hope  for  it  here." 

And  in  this  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  found  her,  as  holy 
pyprian  of  old  had  said,  ^'  The  house  of  unity  and  peace." 
I  mean  to  live  and  die  in  her  communion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

"The  investigation  of  truth,  the  art  of  ascertaining  that 
which  is  unknown  from  that  which  is  known,"  says  the  profound 
and  philosophic  Starkie,  "  has  occupied  the  attention,  and  con- 
stituted the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  business  of  the  reflecting 
part  of  mankind  in  every  civilized  age  and  country."  (Preface 
to  Starkie  on  Evidence.)  And  this  has  resulted,  not  only  from 
the  ineffable  beauty  of  the  object  sought,  but  also  from  the  tran- 
scendent importance  of  this  knowledge  to  our  happiness.  But 
inquiries  into  truth  can  in  no  case  be  so  important  as  those  that 
relate  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  duty,  and  our  destiny ; 
for  the  knowledge  of  those  truths  which  affect  us  in  this  life 
only,  can  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  those  relating  to  our 
future  state,  than  does  the  limited  period  of  human  life  to  eter- 
nity itself 

To  form  a  clear,  accurate,  and  just  conception  of  a  subject  is 
the  legitimate  end  of  all  fiiir  and  honest  investigation.  And  no 
end  can  be  attained,  without  the  use  of  proper  means,  and  no 
correct  solution  of  any  question  arrived  at,  but  by  adoptnig  the 
proper  method.  "The  human  mind  is  so  limited,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  that  it  cannot  take  in  all  the  parts  of  a  subject ;  so 
that  there  may  be  objections  raised  against  any  thing."  This 
being  true  of  our  limited  capacity,  it  is  only  by  confining  our  at- 
tention to  one  particular  at  a  time,  and  carefully  estimating  its 
force,  and  then  passing  to  others  in  succession,  that  we  c£in  ar- 
rive at  any  clear  conception  of  a  subject.  The  mechanic  who 
constructs  a  chain,  makes  each  link  separately. 

But  it  is  not  only  absolutely  necessary  to  use  the  proper 

means,  and  pursue  the  proper  method,  but  we  should  carefully 
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roniove  all  obstacles  thai  may  woiikon  the  Ivgitimatc  force 
any  argument  Hint  may  be  preseiited  to  the  mind.  And  notfaiog 
is  mora  imjiortant  fur  this  pnipose  than  calm  impartiality.  All 
prejudices  should  be  manfully  cast  aside,  aud  do  oav  should  eU' 
ter  upon  tho  Investigation  of  any  subject  with  any  proeoncdwi 
nutipnthies  against  it,  lie  had  better  not  inve«ti}rtte  at  all,  for 
then  he  will  at  least  suvc  Ills  labor. 

All  ingenious  mcehttiusl,  seeking  to  invent  a  inaoliine  for  a 
particular  purpose,  enters  up<)n  his  project  with  a  luiutl  j>erfectly 
open  to  convialion.  He  is  ready  to  adopt  a  good  EuggcstioD 
from  any  source.  He  kuows  ttiat  all  Iiis  fond  attachments  to  a 
particular  theory,  if  wrong,  will  avail  noUiing.  AH  the  world 
may  dcwre  his  succcas,  and  yet  bia  maoliino  will  not  go.  He  can- 
not force  the  laws  of  nature.  And  equally  infiosiblo  nre  the  laws 
of  truth — they  cannot  bo  forced.  And  bo  it  must  he  with  tho 
inquirer  after  trutb.  He  must  be  impartial,  Just,  anil  deter- 
mined, to  be  successfiil. 

Tho  great  art  of  investigation  is  to  begin  at  tho  beginning, 
to  keep  our  minds  attentively  fixed,  in  succsMion,  upon  the  mun 
point»4  in  the  controversy,  (those  essential  elements  that  make 
up  its  very  essence,)  and  then  imjtartially,  and  with  just  disorim- 
iiiation,  apply  the  leading  priucipk's  of  tho  system  to  cases  as 
they  aiise.  In  most  controversies,  there  are  oertain  great  lead- 
ing and  cBsentiAl  principles,  cither  conceded  by  flic  candid  of 
Iioth  parties,  or  satis&ctorily  proven,  which,  if  fairly  and  legiti- 
mately carried  out,  will  lead,  by  a  certain  no'l  sure  process,  to 
the  right  conclusion. 

It  ia  a  well-known  fact  to  every  jurist  and  lawyer,  that  al- 
most every  new,  and  at  first  perplexing  case  arising  in  our  courts 
of  justice,  (and  which  are  not  governed  by  statutory  law,)  is 
decided  at  last  by  the  legitimate  extension  and  application  of 
well-known  and  ^miliar  prindples.  The  difficulty  exists  in  the 
txtension  and  applicalion  of  the  principle  to  new  predicaments 
of  fact ;  and  the  judge  who  possesses  discrimination  and  impar- 
tiabty  in  the  highest  degree,  is  most  certain  to  arrive  at  the  cor^ 
rect  concluuon.  The  power  to  discriminate  between  a  juU  and 
a  false  application  of  a  prinoiple  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of 
niind. 

All  the  parts  of  every  system  of  truth  must  be  perfectly  con- 
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sistent  with  each  other.  All  the  facts,  and  series  of  facts  that 
have  existed  at  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
present  age,  were  consistent  and  harmonious  in  every  partica- 
lar.  The  existence  of  one  does  not  displace  that  of  another. 
They  no  more  conflict  with  each  other,  than  do  the  stai-s  of 
heaven.  Each  occupies  its  proper  place  in  the  vast  chain  of  events. 
And  all  the  parts  of  a  true  system,  as  well  as  all  facts,  are  not 
only  thoroughly  consistent  one  with  another,  but  they  all  bear 
a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  more  or  less  intimate.  As  all 
the  events  that  ever  did  occur  were  connected  with  certain  other 
events — ^with  some  as  their  causes,  with  others  as  their  effects — 
so,  all  the  truths  of  a  true  system  are,  in  the  same  way,  connect- 
ed with  each  other.  I^  then,  in  the  investigation  of  a  certain  sys- 
tem, we  can  find  its  leading  principle,  by  a  patient  and  honest 
application  and  extension  of  this  principle  we  shall  be  led,  step 
by  step,  to  the  discovery  of  other  principles,  and  finally  be  ena- 
bled to  arrive  at  the  whole  truth. 

Language  is  but  a  medium  through  which  a  writer  or  speak- 
er conveys  to  his  readers  or  hearers,  such  of  the  ideas  existing 
in  his  own  mind  as  he  intends  to  communicate  to  them.  The 
character  of  this  medium,  which  is  simply  artificial  and  arbitrary, 
is  fixed  by  the  existing  usage  at  the  precise  time  the  words  are 
written  or  spoken.  This  usage  may  give  to  words  a  figurative 
or  literal  meaning. 

The  object  of  every  fair  writer  or  speaker  is  to  place,  in  the 
minds  of  others,  an  exact  copy  of  his  OAvn  thoughts.  In  doing 
this,  he  naturally  selects  words  and  phrases  best  adapted,  in  his 
opinion,  to  accomplish  the  end  intended.  If  the  writer  or  speak- 
er understands  the  existing  usages  of  the  language  he  employs 
as  a  medium  of  thought,  he  selects  those  terms  which  will  most 
accurately  convey  his  true  meaning  to  others.  For  this  reason, 
the  construction  put  upon  the  words  of  a  writer  or  speaker  by  his 
contemporaries,  is  generally  the  correct  one.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule,  for  the  meaning  may  be  misappre- 
hended ;  but  these  exceptions  are  special  cases,  to  be  judged  by 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

The  philosophic  author  of  Hermes,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Wiseman 
in  his  lectures  upon  the  Real  Presence,  has  expressed  his  viewB 
upon  this  subject  in  the  foUowing  beautiful  terms: 
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"  For  what  i»  oouveraalion  betwoon  man  and  niBii  f  Tto  m 
mutual  interoounc  of  spcaktog  itnd  beariuj;.  To  the  speahec^ 
'tis  to  teach  ;  to  the  hearer,  'tis  to  learn.  To  the  speaker,  'tin 
to  descend  from  ideas  to  words;  to  the  hearer,  'tis  to  atemd 
from  words  to  ideas.  If  the  hearer  in  this  ascont  can  arrire  st 
no  ideas,  then  he  is  eaid  not  to  understand:  if  lie  ascends  to 
ideas  dissimilar  and  heterogoneous  from  the  sjieaker's,  then  h© 
is  said  to  misundmitatuf.  What  then  is  requinte  that  lie  may 
be  said  to  understand  ?  That  he  shonid  asoend  to  oertain  ideas 
treasured  np  within  himself,  torrespoadont  and  similar  to  those 
within  the  speaker.    The  sanie  may  bi*  said  of  a  writer  aad 

1.  T/it  cuHslruelion  ehould'fxi  vpon  tM  entire  Scriptures,  taken 

and  construed  toffether,  toatUi  gtvt  fvroi  and  ^tat  to  aU 

thepaaaage*. 

The  I'ulc  at  law  for  the  congtrnetion  of  statnt<aand  wrltttai 
instruments,  is  substantially  the  same,  with  one  exception,  which 
will  be  stated  in  its  proper  place. 

"One  jiartof  a  statute  must  be  so  construed  by  another,  that 
the  whole  may  (if  possible)  stand.     (1  Hlaekstone's  Com.,  «9.) 

"It  is  an  etitablisbed  rule  in  the  exposition  of  statuti-s,  that 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  is  to  be  deduced  from  a  view  of 
the  whole,  and  of  every  part  of  a  statute,  taken  and  compared 
together,"    (l  Kent's  Com.,  461.) 

"The  constmctioD  onght  to  be  upon  the  entire  deed,  and 
not  on  any  particular  part  of  it.  And  such  construction  shonid 
be  given,  that,  if  possible,  every  part  of  the  deed  may  be  open- 
tive."     (16  Johnson's  N.  Y.  Reports,  172.) 

The  reasons  for  this  sensible  rule  are  very  simple.  It  is  pre- 
sumed  that  the  lawmaker  intended  somethmg  by  each  and  every 
provision  of  the  statute,  and  that  ho  also  intended  to  be  consist- 
ent nith  hiraselE  But  as  a  mere  human  legislator  may,  and 
often  does,  contradict  himself,  the  courts  will  only  give  force  and 
effect  to  the  different  provisions  so/wr  as  possible.  Such  a  lim- 
itation will  not  apply  to  the  divine  law,  which  is  consistent,  and 
not  contradictory.  Of  course,  this  observation  will  apply  only 
to  doctrines,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  simple  narrative  of 
facts.    In  the  four  Gospels  there  are  some  unimportant  contra- 
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dictions  in  the  narrative  of  facts,  constituting  a  mere ''  circum- 
stantial variety." 

There  are  many  examples  in  the  Scriptures  which  show  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  this  rule.  In  one  place  we  are  sub- 
stantially told  that  we  are  saved  by  keeping  the  commandments — 
in  another,  by  grace — ^in  another,  by  the  blood  of  Christ— in  an- 
other, by  baptism — ^in  another,  by  faith.  These  different  pro- 
visions are  not  at  all  in  conflict  with  each  other,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  so  construed  together  as  to  give  force  and  effect  to  alL 
The  correct  construction  would  be,  that  we  are  saved  by  the 
agency  of  all  these  requisites  taken  together. 

The  violation  of  this  fundamental  rule  has,  perhaps,  led  to 
more  eiTors  than  any  other.  We  have  a  notable  instance  in  the 
temptation  of  our  Lord  by  Satan,  when  he  said : 

"  If  thou  be  the  Sou  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  ;  for  it  is 
written,  lie  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee,  and  in 
their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash 
thy  foot  against  a  stone." 

This  proposition  was  very  acutely  made,  and  the  quotation 
to  sustain  it  seemed  very  appropriate.  But  the  poor  devil  had 
forgotten  that  another  passage  of  Scripture  must  also  be  con- 
strued with  it,  and,  consequently,  his  learning  was  complptely 
put  down  by  the  reply  of  our  Lord :  "  It  is  written  again,  Thou 
shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

2.  Ail  the  texts  relating  to  the  same  subject  must  be  considered 
as  written  by  the  same  i^erso^i^  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
aU  that  had  been  tcritte^i  before^  tJie  reader  making  a  fair 
aUoican<:e  for  tlie  difference  in  the  styU  of  each  writer^  and 
the  different  clmrojcter  of  the  existing  circumstances. 

The  rule  of  law  which  requires  all  statutes  relating  to  the 
same  subject,  though  passed  at  different  times,  to  be  taken  and 
construed  together,  is  substantially  similar  to  the  above  rule. 
The  rule  at  law  is  based  upon  the  presumption  that  the  law- 
giver was  competent,  and  therefore  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  had  the 
previous  laws  in  his  mind  when  framing  the  statute. 

"  These  laws  being  in  pari  materia^  and  referred  to  in  the 
one  giving  us  jurisdiction,  must  be  taken  as  one  law."  (0  PeterBy 
720 ;  see,  also,  1  Kent,  463.) 
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The  frumew  of  statutes  may  bo,  aod  nni  nomctioies,  ignca 
of  the  I'xwtitig  itate  of  the  law ;  nnd  thin  fiicl  rnay  iKwmbly 
r«nderthv  niW  imhJMjl  to  cxoejitions  in  upociiJ  ciwcn.  Bnt  Ibe 
rnle  I  have  laid  down  in  rt^ference  to  the  propw  i'on»trurlion  of 
Scripture  ia  not  enbject  to  mcb  exoeptioiu.  The  whole  having 
been  dicUtcd  by  the  same  itifnllible  Spirit,  must  be  held  eqtmlty 
entitled  to  our  coiiGdune^'.  The  jtrbna  ftiek  presumption  of 
oompeteucy  in  a  human,  bt-ooini's  foitrluaire  when  applied  Vo  n 
DiviiR-  Lawgiver. 

3.  WiTtlt  of  unUmiUt!  meaninff  an  yet  to  dv  rt^tricUd  fry  Uu 

general  scope  and  intent  tjf  (Ac  tjfttttn. 

Among  the  examples  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptiin^*,  coming 
within  this  rule,  it  will  he  ^tifftciienf  to  mention  the  one  foninl  to 
the  sistocnth  chapter  of  St.  John'*  Ooapol,  where  onr  Lord  (eUa 
ISa  disciples  that  "when  ho,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  be 
will  toach  you  all  truth."  The  phriwe  all  truth  is  exceedingly 
broad,  yet  it  must  be  restrained  by  thf  genera!  scope  and  intent 
of  the  syBtem  Christ  eamu  to  (.•HtabliHh.  It  was  no  part  of  Uis 
sy8tt!m  to  tcaeli  mere  truths  of  acicnce.  Tlie  latter  claaa  of 
triitJis  cannot  be  embraced  iu  the  phnue  tiS  tntlh. 

Tliis  rule  ia  founded  in  the  principles  of  sound  iiilcrprelntlon. 
At  law  it  is  snbBtantially  the  same.  A  atatuto  may  contain  very 
broad  and  sweepmg  tenuB,  and  yet  they  are  reatnuned  to  tbe 
scope  and  intent  of  the  act.  (2  Con.  Rep.,  221.)  So  the  pro- 
vi.-iions  of  the  seventh  amended  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  iu  general  terms,  secures  the  right  of  trial 
byjury,  inall  cases  where  the  matter  in  controversy  exceeds 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  is  confined  to  trials  In  the  Federal 
tribunals,  and  does  not  prevent  the  States  from  restricting  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  to  controversies  involving  a  larger  sum 
than  twenty  dollars, 

4.  Mlien  a  general  principle  i»  laid  down  in  general  terms,  and 
icithwit  exceptions  staled  at  the  time,  or  in  any  other  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  it  mttst  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense 
compatible  teith  the  ffeneral  scope  and  intent  of  the  system. 
It  is  the  practice  of  all  lawgivers  to  state  general  principles 

embracing  a  whole  class  of  cases,  in  general  terms,  and  then  to 
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state  the  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  specially.  The 
form  or  manner  of  the  statement  of  these  exceptions  is  not  at  all 
material.  They  are  often  stated  expressly  as  exceptions,  and 
defined  to  be  such ;  but  they  are  often  stated  simply  as  special 
provisions  in  reference  to  special  cases,  without  any  express 
statement  that  they  are  express  exceptions.  In  either  case  they 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  general  clause.  There  are  some  prin- 
ciples embracing  all  cases,  and  without  exception  ;  while  there 
are  other  principles  that  embrace  only  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  some  exceptions.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  class  of  principles,  it  is  matter  of  convenience  to  first 
state  the  general  principle  in  general  terms,  and  then  after- 
wards to  state  the  exceptions  specially.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  general  principle  would  embrace  ninety-eight  out  of  each 
hundred  cases.  It  would  then  be  very  difficult  to  state  each  of 
the  ninety-eight  cases  separately,  while  it  would  be  easy  to  state 
the  two  cases  as  exceptions. 

6.  When  such  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  stated  in  any 
part  of  the  Scriptures,  they  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  opera- 
tio7i  of  the  general  principle  as  exceptions,  leaving  the  gen- 
eral  principle  to  govern  all  other  cases  coming  fairly  within 
its  import. 

This  rule  is  properly  but  a  branch  of  the  fourth  rule,  but 
will  be  found  useful  in  practice.  Both  these  rules  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  applied  in  similar  cases  at  law.  There 
are  often  general  statutes  passed,  embracing  a  great  many  cases, 
and  yet  liable  to  exceptions.  These  exceptions  are  often  stated 
in  the  body  of  the  act  as  exceptions — ^they  are  often  stated  in 
the  same  act,  but  not  in  the  form  of  exceptions,  but  as  provis- 
ions for  particular  cases,  and  they  are  often  found  in  separate 
acts  relating  to  special  cases,  which  would  otherwise  come  within 
the  general  principle.  These  special  acts,  as  a  general  thing, 
have  no  express  reference  to  the  general  act,  but  their  provis- 
ions in  their  very  nature  are  special,  and  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  general  principle,  because  they  conflict  with  it.  To  state  a 
case  in  point :  There  was  a  general  act  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, regulating  the  Practice  at  Law.  In  this  act  there  was  a 
general  provision  requiring  aU  process  to  be  served  upon  the 


defcodnnt  by  readiHg  Uio  eamc  tu  him.  Tlicro  were  mtaj  iit 
terent  forms  of  action,  and  in  trfiTcnco  to  on«  form  of  aotioth 
"  Petition  in  Debt,"  tlujrc  vnu  a  «ik!Uu]  act,  aiul  a  cUtuao  iu  this 
act  requiring  Uk<  fTOCM  to  bi-  neriwi  by  delivering  a  copy 
of  the  writ  to  tlic  dctondiuit,  TluTO  wiu  do  exi'rew  rafemino 
in  tills  8]i(.-cial  act  to  tbc  general  I'racticv  Ai^l,  and  yet  thure 
was  DO  doubt  as  to  the  correct  oottatmction.  In  "  PctJtiou  in 
Dobt "  the  proccrsii  had  to  be  served  by  copy,  and  in  all  the  uUivr 
caaps  by  reading. 

Among  «mil&r  examples  in  Scripture,  it  will  Ix)  Ktiffirient  to 
mcnlion  one  or  two  aa  illostrativo  of  those  two  rnle«.  It  ia  aaid 
that  we  arc  savod  through  the  merits  of  Christ.  Tliis  is  a  get^ 
ernl  prinuiplc  without  any  exception.  Again,  it  is  mud  that 
"  ail  things  are  powiblc  with  God,"  but  St.  Paul  nays  that  "  God 
cannot  lie."  Tliia  is  a  case  of  exception  to  tho  goneml  ndo. 
"  Ask,  and  you  shall  rccvivKi."  "  You  do  not  recuivc,  b«oaiuo 
you  ask  amiss." 

U.   lltt  nnturtil,  nimjilt,  and  Utvrtil  constnution  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, unlr^x  there  be  aotnetliiiiff,  cither  in  e^trtsi  iruith  or 
in  the  conteri,  to  ahou)  a  Jiffurative  meaning. 
Thu  rnlc  at  law  is  substantially  the  same, 
"  Thu  words  of  a  statute,"  says  the  learned  Commentator  on 
Anicriuau  Law,  "  are  to  be  taken  in  their  natural  and  ordinary 
si giiifi cation  and  import;  and  if  technical  words  are  used,  lh«y 
arc  to  be  taken  in  a  technical  sense,"     (1  Kent,  103.) 

The  rule  I  have  Md  down  is  evidently  founded  upon  the 
groiiiiils  of  reason  and  experience.    That  construction  which  u 
most  obvious,  simple,  and  natural,  is  generally  the  most  correol 
in  reference  to  any  writer ;  and  before  this  rule  should  bo  At 
parted  fi'om,  there  should  exist  good  reasons  for  such  a  depa 
ure.     As  every  writer  and  speaker  is  supposed,  in  simple  j- 
tice  to  liiinself,  bis  subject,  and  his  readers  or  hearers,  to  selc 
the  most  natural  and  simple  terms,  so  the  general  rule  must 
in  accordance  with  that  presumption. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     LAW     OF     CHRIST. 

§  1.  The  law  of  Christ  must  form  a  rule  of  moral  conduct^  and 

a  standard  of  faith. 

The  learned  Commentator  on  the  laws  of  England  defines 
maniei])al  law  to  be,  "  A  rule  of  civil  conduct,  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  in  a  State,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro- 
hibiting what  is  WTong." 

When  the  learned  Commentator  says,  "  Commanding  what  is 
right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,"  he  means,  as  judged  by 
the  theory  of  municipal  law,  of  which  he  was  speaking.  As 
judged  by  the  theory  of  civil  government,  and  not  by  the  law 
of  God,  or  of  abstract  justice,  the  civil  law  always  commands 
w^hat  is  right,  and  prohibits  what  is  wrong. 

As  the  civil  law  is  often  unjust,  when  judged  by  the  princi- 
ples of  morality,  the  law-making  power  m  political  government 
could  not  rightfully  require  us  to  believe  its  enactments  just. 
And  as  no  power  in  such  a  government  can  know  the  thoughts 
and  hitents  of  the  mind,  unless  manifested  by  outward  signs, 
the  civil  law  could  only  place  crime  in  action.  No  mere  inten- 
tion, however  wicked,  can  constitute  a  crime  under  this  theor,y. 
The  intention  is  only  one  of  the  ingredients  of  crime.  And  as 
the  civil  law  leaves  belief  and  intention  untouched,  it  could 
never  form  a  moral  code.  It  lacks  the  wisdom,  power,  and  jus- 
tice required ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  exceedingly  unperfect  in 
these  respects.  All  that  the  law  of  the  land  can  rightfully  re- 
quire us  to  do,  is  to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  our  a>cts. 
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But  tlie  intirinlLics  nooewuirily  lucidont  to  human  Icgixlntion, 
arc  not  tbiuid  in  the  law  of  Goi  Tlint  ndbliDie  code  cnn  right- 
fully rcfjuirc  us  to  beKove  nil  iU  [irovisiona  to  be  jort,  bccatMB 
they  art?  so,  in  point  at  fart ;  and  va  ar«  only  required  to  bo- 
licvc  that  wliich  we  may  know  u  nimrringly  true.     Aiid  for  the 

very  reason  t""'  "  *-'"^'-  ' ' —  ;ontil  not  riglitfitlly  assiirne 

to  govern  fail  dlibli^  lawgiver  Hhould  regu- 

late both ;  1  B  l«ft  without  fftivemmwit. 

And  if  fruth  ilboat  control,  then-  con  be 

no  pure  mors  tdiemcG.    Thr  wicked  tntim- 

tion  is  the  ft  ong.    To  hold  n  free  agimfc 

responsible  1  t;t>  is  the  most  ^ciimt,  nnd 

for  that  reaa  mlc    To  teach  tlie  jiarty 

governed,  th»  his  evil  thoughts  and  crini- 

nal  inteutJOD  its  incc^ition.    Bo,  to  teach 

him  that  he  th  is  to  secure  his  lovo  and 

reverence  for  it,  and  hoariy  ubcdiunci-i  to  it  j 

for  obedience  will  alWAya  be  more  f^thful  to  a  law  believed  to 
be  just  in  itself,  than  to  one  whose  justice  is  disjiutod. 

We  may  safely  concludi.',  tlint  wlnitcver  rt^velation  God 
made  to  man,  must  have  bocn  just  and  tniu ;  and  if  justi  it 
must,  for  that  reason,  constitute  a  ruti>  nf  morni  conduct ;  and 
if  true,  it  must,  for  that  reason,  be  believed.  A  perfect  law  in 
every  jwirticular,  has  a  right  to  demand  onr  perlect  obedience, 
in  thouffht,  belief,  and  act.  It  is  reasonable  that  an  Infinite  law- 
giver, like  any  other  jusl  legislator,  should  be  jti»t  to  Ilim»e^, 
as  well  as  to  others;  and  for  that  reason,  should  have  some  vyo 
to  His  own  rights,  and  the  respect  due  to  His  nai  eharactor. 

The  human  legislator  prescribes  his  law,  ami  says  to  the 
party  governed :  "  I  have  given  you  the  best  law  I  could ;  but 
it  is  still  imperfect.  I  do  not,  therefore,  ask  you  to  believe  it 
just;  and  if  I  did,  my  limited  powers  would  not  enable  me  to 
reach  your  thoughts  and  intentions.  But  as  the  good  of  society 
imperiously  requires  government,  and  government  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, require  obedience,  you  mutt  obey  my  law  in  act,  what- 
ever you  may  believe  and  intend."  But  an  Infinite  lawgiver 
holds  a  different  language,  and  says:  "My  statutes  are  just 
.ind  true  iu  every  particular.  I,  therefore,  require  you  to  think 
right,  intend  right,  and  act  right ;  and  I  have  the  right,  the 
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knowledge,  and  the  power,  to  enforce  obedience  in  all  these 
particulars." 

§  2.    Of  the  different  modes  of  publication^  and  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  mixed  code* 

The  laws  governing  any  associated  body  of  men,  either 
ciril  or  ecclesiastical,  may  be  promulgated  in  different  ways ; 
and,  therefore,  may  be  either  written  or  oral,  or  partly  written 
and  partly  traditional.  "But  the  manner,"  says  Blackstone, 
"  in  which  this  noti^cation  is  to  be  mad^,  is  matter  of  very  great 
indifference.  It  may  be  notified  by  universal  tradition  and  long 
practice,  which  supposes  a  previous  publication,  as  is  the  case  of 
the  common  law  of  England.  It  may  be  notified,  viva  voce,  by 
ofiicers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  is  done  with  regard  to 
proclamations,  and  such  acts  of  parliament  as  are  appointed  to 
be  publicly  read  in  churches  and  other  assemblies.  It  may 
lastly  be  notified  by  writing,  printing,  or  the  like ;  which  is 
the  general  course  taken  with  all  our  acts  of  parliament." 
(1  Com.,  46.) 

As  language,  whether  oral  or  written,  is  still  but  a  sign  or 
medium,  by  and  through  which  one  intelligence  communicates 
ideas  to  another,  the  character  of  the  law  itself  is  not  affected 
by  the  mere  manner  of  its  publication.  The  will  of  the  legislator 
exists  without  any  regard  to  the  mode  of  publication ;  and  the 
publication  is  only  evidence  of  that  will.  The  different  modes 
of  publication  only  constitute  different  kinds  of  evidence  to 
prove  the  will  of  the  legislator.  The  thing  to  be  proven  is,  in 
all  cases,  the  same. 

These  two  modes  of  publication  have  each  their  respective 
advantages.  A  written  code  is  more  concise  and  portable,  while 
a  traditional  code  is  more  full  and  complete.  A  mixed  code 
combines  the  advantages  of  both,  and  is  most  preferable  in  prac- 
tice. The  two  parts  of  a  mixed  code  mutually  explain  and  il- 
lustrate each  other. 

The  municipal  law  of  England  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  the 
unwritten,  or  common  law,  and  the  written,  or  statute  law.  (1 
Blackstone's  Com.,  62.)  The  States  of  our  Union,  with  one  ex- 
ception, have  adopted  the  common  law,  and  have,  therefore. 
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mixed  codw  of  jurispnulunca    Ami  in  ojteakinp  of  the  nniri   

ten  law,  tho  loaraedoomintuiuttor  on  tlic  Iuwh  of  Engltuid  Mjn 
"  I  w'uuld  not  bo  nndoratood  an  If  nil  UtONt!  lawM  wuru  nt  )>re»> 
thim  tltc  fonnor  ugcs  to  Hit 
Itut  witli  uit  ut  i>rcti<uit,  the 
pa  oa»1oaiH  ar«  ooninlned  tn 
jOsUoi',  In  bookM  or  r«|Knta 
rtilM  of  lenruud  Mgc-K  of  the 
mni  to  us  from  the  Umw  of 
tUbtt,  ftj-Ic  thnw  imrU  of 
dtdroriginaJ  Inj^tilntion  nnd 
g,  M  veto  of  piirlitinitiit  nro." 


ent  morely  oral,  or 
present  jwloly  ' 
oionuQicnLa  ai 
tliere<!iiriirt  at 
and  ju>liciidd4 
profcsfion,  I  ire 
Itighesi  tuitia 
our  law  hffb 
autbori^W 
(I  Com^  M4 

"But  ha. 
arises,"  sajTi  t. 
customs  or  ina; 
to  be  ik-tcriniatn  Mt> 

courts  of  justice,     i'ricy  arc  1 
iiig  orjicles,  who  must  dtfcid* 


3  A  Tory  matoriid  qiio«tioa 
umentator,  "how  arv  thom 
nd  by  whom  i»  th«ir  vulidHy 
1>y  llko  judges  in  tlic  K'tvrcl 
<l4fiHi-(Karies  of  th«  laws,  ibn  tir- 
all  cnac!)  of  doubt,  and  who  nro 
bound  by  uu  oath  to  dvcido  accordiup  to  the  bw  of  tho  land.  * 
*  *  *  And,  tndood,  thmo  judicial  decisions  aro  tha 
lirincijwtl  and  moat  authorit»tivo  ovidenco  that  can  be  given  of 
the  GxJstcnoe  of  such  a  custom  !is  shall  form  a  jxirt  of  tbe  com- 
mon Inw.  The  judgment  itself,  and  all  the  jiroocediugs  prcvioni 
thereto,  are  careflilly  registered  and  proservod,  under  tbo  naan 
of  rectirdu,  in  [>ul)l!ii  repositories  set  ajiart  for  thtit  particular 
jiurpose ;  and  to  them  frequent  rcconrae  ta  had  when  any  0Titi> 
c;iJ  (luestion  arises,  in  the  determination  of  which,  former  prfr 
tedonts  may  give  light  or  assistance.  *  •  •  p^j  jj 
is  ;in  established  rule  to  abide  by  former  precedents  when 
the  same  points  come  agmn  in  litigation ;  as  well  to  keep  the 
scales  of  justice  even  and  steady,  and  not  Imble  to  waver  witii 
every  new  judge's  opinion,  as  also  because  the  law  in  that  case 
being  solemnly  declared  and  determined,  what  before  was  un- 
certain, and  perhaps  mdiffercnt,  is  now  become  a  permanent 
rule,  which  it  is  not  in  the  breast  of  any  subsequent  judge  to 
alter  or  vary  from,  according  to  his  private  sentiments ;  he  be- 
ing sworn  to  determine,  not  according  to  his  own  private  judg- 
ment, but  according  to  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  the  land ; 
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not  delegated  to  pronounce  a  new  law,  but  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pound the  old  one.  Yet  this  rule  admits  of  exception,  when  the 
former  decision  is  most  evidently  contrary  to  reason;  much 
more  if  it  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  But  even  in 
such  cases,  the  subsequent  judges  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  new 
law,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  one  from  misrepresentation."  (1 
Com.,  69.) 

§  3.  The  same  subject  continued. 

To  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of 
the  law,  the  advantages  of  a  mixed  system  will  become  apparent. 
A  written  code  can  only  conveniently  embrace  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  a  system,  expressed  in  general  terms.  It  cannot  be  so 
full  or  complete  as  the  unwritten  law.  In  the  application  of  a 
written  system  to  particular  cases,  where  it  is  not  aided  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  unwritten  law,  the  difficulties  would  seem  to 
be  great.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  complete  system  of 
written  law,  suited  to  the  various  wants  of  a  civilized  people, 
could  be  formed  and  practically  put  in  operation,  without  the  aid 
of  the  unwritten  law.  It  would  necessarily  be  either  so  concise 
as  to  be  defective,  in  omitting  necessary  provisions,  or  so  volumi- 
nous and  minute,  as  to  become  inconvenient  for  ordinary  cases. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  well  considered  the 
nature  of  all  laws  intended  for  the  government  of  men,  that  a 
comprehensive  principle  may  be  adopted  in  a  very  concise  form, 
and  yet  embracing  a  great  number  of  cases  under  it ;  or  the 
legislator  may  himself  extend  the  principle  out  into  its  various 
ramifications,  so  as  to  show  its  application  to  different  classes 
of  cases.  In  the  first  instance,  his  law  will  be  very  brief  in  form^ 
while  in  the  second,  it  will  be  very  fiill.  But  whether  the  law- 
maker adopt  the  concise  or  more  detailed  mode  of  enactment, 
or  a  combination  of  botMJ  the  result  must  be  substantially  the 
same  in  the  end,  or  injustice  must  be  done  to  the  parties  gov- 
erned. Their  wants  are  still  the  same,  and  those  wants  must  be 
provided  tor,  either  by  the  law  itself  in  full,  or  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  courts.  The  particular  cases  must  be  decided  either 
by  the  specific  provisions  of  the  law,  or  by  the  extension  of  con- 
cisely expressed  general  principles  by  the  judgment  of  the  courts. 
Laws,  as  a  general  rule,  can  only  lay  down  general  principles, 
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exprvfiwA  in  gnni^nt]  tiTmii ;  aiid  one  gi-Tiunil  prinulplu  nxhj  • 
brace  a  annibpr  ol'  Nulwrtliniiln  ))riiici]>li!ii  Icgituaatcly  flowing 
fi-om  it.  The  Niilionlinnto  i>ruioi|)lui,  when  not  i]GTdo|iod  in 
thi'  law  itiwif,  lamit  Iw  dUcoTcrvU  und  u]>|iliu<l  by  t)tu  t-ourta ; 


othw 
be  adopted,  i 
jinditmored 
they  will  be  ft 
or  they  mul 
of  the  etst««« 
Uwo«Ul 
things,  to  ad 
full  sndocm 
lief  under  dn 
parts  of  wiitti 
and  oottVEOikl 
embrsce  all  ihf. 


If^tlM-n,  a  writtuii  cotki 
'  excluded,  the  jiidgus  will 
[minister  sncli  a  dystcni,  nud 
'  wrongs  u-ilboul  a  remeilf, 
of  exleuding  tlio  principloa 


'  difliunll,  in  the  nature  of 
ode  that  will  be  iinfficiently 
all  the  oases  dcnnuiding  r^ 
y  a  combination  of  the  two 
lat  the  most  jtist,  coniphfto, 
The  atatnlc  law  will  then 
lO  moru  ordinary,  cvery-day 
provisions,  while  uiv  aiiwrmeii  law  will  o<iutuiii  the  nioro  mi- 
nute proviaionB  iiomiaaary  to  be  apjiUed  iu  fritictil  cimea.  Tho 
I^omans,  Spaniardit,  and  Hwedes  had  a  ooiuiuon  law.  (1  Hlack- 
sloue's  Com,,  68,  74.) 

As  illustrative  of  this  view  I  may  refer  to  the  exi>eriini?nt 
made  in  France. 

"Though  Uio  French  codes,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "dl- 
j,rL'steil  nndcr  the  revolutionary  aathurity,  are  distinguiBhed  for 
KcntentiouB  brevity,  there  are  nnmeroua  volumes  of  French  rfr 
^lorta  already  extant  upon  doubtful  and  diRtcult  questions,  aria- 
iiig  within  a  few  years  after  those  codes  were  promulgated.*' 
{1  Kent's  Com,,  4ii9.) 

The  learned  American  commentator  states,  in  a  note,  that 
these  reports  had  amounted,  in  1818,  to  fifty  volumes  and  up- 
w:irda,  and  that  "  from  the  time  of  thB  French  revolution  down 
to  1828,  there  were  over  one  hundred  volumes  of  statutory  law 
made  in  France." 

§  4.  Q/"  tradition  as  a  medium  of  transmission. 
It  has  been  often  objected  that  tradition  ia  an  unsafe  medium 
of  transmission ;  and  those  who  urge  this  objection  usually  illa». 
tr.ile  it  by  referring  to  the  uncertain  nature  of  general  reports, 
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circulating  in  a  community.  That  tradition  is  an  uncertain  me* 
dium  of  transmission  when  used  for  the  preservation  of  unim- 
portant matters,  in  which  no  one  is  particularly  interested,  is 
true ;  and  it  is  apprehended  that  writing  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  which  no  one  cared  to  pre- 
serve. Besides  this,  such  unimportant  matters  are  not  commit- 
ted to  any  particular  depositary — no  one  is  specially  charged 
with  their  preservation  and  safe  transmission. 

But  such  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  laws.  They  are 
matters  too  deeply  important  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten,  for 
the  reason  that  they  not  only  regulate  the  dearest  interests  of 
society,  but  they  are  of  daily  application,  and  competent  tribu- 
nals are  made  the  depositaries,  as  Blackstone  says.  That  tradi- 
tion, under  such  circumstances,  and  in  reference  to  such  im- 
portant matters,  is  a  safe,  certain,  and  efficient  means  of  trans- 
mission, is  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  common  law  of  Eng 
land ;  for  afler  all  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  that  sys- 
tem, and  all  that  may  hereafter  be  needed,  the  great  mass  of  its 
proAisions  will  most  likely  remain.  And  if  we  make  a  judicious 
deduction  for  unadvised  changes,  which  rashness  and  ignorance 
have  made,  in  the  name  of  reform,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  see 
how  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  genuine  improve- 
ment upon  that  great  traditional  system  of  law. 

The  true  character  of  laws  is  best  seen  and  understood  when 
they  are  practically  administered.  As  that  military  commander 
is  the  most  consummate  chieftain  whose  plans  work  out  most 
beautifully  upon  the  field  of  battle,  so  that  system  of  law  is  the 
best  which  produces  the  most  practical  good.  And  our  great 
judges,  our  best  law  writers,  from  Lord  ELale  to  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  from  Blackstone  to  Kent,  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unanimous  in  their  admiration  of  the  common  law,  and  in  their 
condemnation  of  all  hasty  and  crude  changes  in  the  system.  If 
we  look  into  the  numerous  perplexing  cases  that  have  arisen  in 
courts  of  justice  in  modern  times,  we  shall  find  that  the  most 
difficult  questions  have  been  in  reference  to  the  construction  of 
statutes — ^that  the  most  uncertainty  and  confusion  have  been 
produced  by  these  frequent  changes — and  that  of  the  two,  the 
common  law  is  the  more  uniform,  consistent,  and  certain. 
''  And,"  says  Blackstone, ''  it  hath  been  an  antient  observation 
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in  the  law*  of  HDgland,  tli«t  wlioiiever  a  HUndiDg  mlr  of  Uw, 
of  wliicU  tlie  reason,  iK>rhnps  wultl  mrt  be  romemlHTi'd  wr  (!)»■ 
ceraod,  Iwlh  been  wantonly  brokun  in  upon  by  ntalnfnt  or  tueir 
rosoliilioMS  tb«  wisdom  of  tbi-  rul«  Itath  in  Ibo  end  n|>l)eanMl, 
from  tliu  triconTenioDces  that  havu  IbllowcJ  the  tnnovnlinn.**  {I 
Com.,  70.) 

And  Mr,  JaalJce  Cowen,  in  tiio  cftW  of  Vonffaas  v.  HciwaH, 
(24  Wendell's  Rcjj.,  4&—t",)  among  otli or  tbiafi:ft,HayB: 

"Tliere  is  Bcarwly  any  brancb  of  legal  policy  nitire  wpitb; 
of  being  enforced  ihan  that  which  ainut  to  keej*  tbf  laws  of  a 
nation  the  same  in  all  re?y*(!ts  from  Oiir  age  to  auothor,  except 
in  pointa  where  chaujic  becomes  nbsoliildy  ni-cessiry,  1^1X11!, 
says  Lord  Halo,  is  wiaor  than  all  tho  wUn  in  the  world,  and  tho 
bw  whicli  has  b«en  tried  by  it  has  the  hi^('«t  jMwililt;  evideuuo 
in  its  favor.  Time  is  the  scboolmaflter  which  Itiache*  law  luost 
effectually,  and  withont  which  it  cannot  be  genemUy  knowp." 

The  same  great  jndgc:  c«11h  thin  aii  "  ago  when  there  Im  Utor- 
ally  a  mania  for  ohangtng  every  law  in  some  way."  In  thw  iwn* 
timent  Chancellor  Kent  agrees  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  mge  for 
bold,  rocklens,  and  presimiptiKmB  innovation,  bo  prevalent  at 
this  d)ky,  acting  in  eo<Dt<.Mnpt  of  the  usugi's  and  wisdom  of  tha 
commiin  law."  (I  Com.,  479,  DOt«.)  And  Lord  Hate  sajra, 
"SiR'h  are  the  common  laws  of  Knjfland;  namely,  the  pro- 
iliictiori  of  much  ii-iedom,  time,  and  experience."  {Cited  I 
Kent,  472.) 

It;  (hen.  a  great  system  of  law,  so  neariy  approaching  por- 
fuction,  and,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  "  is  vast  and  comprc 
henaivc,"  and  "  consists  of  infinite  particulars,"  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  tradition  from  ago  to  age,  in  a  form  so  fixed,  certain, 
nud  uniform,  upon  what  ground  can  we  say  that  such  a  mcdinm 
is  imsafe  in  the  transmission  of  laws,  in  the  preservation  of  which 
i;vory  member  of  the  association  is  so  deeply  interested  ? 

Tlie  abstract  objection  against  tradition  as  a  medium  of 
transmission  is  not  only  shown  to  be  unfounded  by  the  historical 
tost  in  the  case  of  the  common  law  of  England  and  other  conn- 
trios,  but  also  by  tho  history  of  the  creation,  and  of  God's  early 
dealings  uith  mankind,  which  was  transmitted  by  tradition  from 
age  to  age,  for  the  space  of  two  thousand  years,  until  written 
out  by  Moses ;  speaking  of  which,  Dr.  Spring  says :  "  Before  hia 
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word  was  reduced  to  writing,  these  various  communications 
were  narrated,  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  became  a  tra- 
ditionary  revelation."     (Dissertation  13.) 

So  far  as  abstract  considerations  go,  they  are  not  against  the 
position  that  the  law^of  Christ  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral ; 
but  for  the  reasons  already  given,  and  others  that  will  be  here- 
after stated,  they  would  seem  strongly  to  support  it.  And  it 
was  well  admitted  by  Dr.  Spring,  in  reference  to  this  law  of 
Christ,  that  "  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  it  to  be  partly 
oral  and  partly  written,  while  both  might  be  amplified  and  in- 
terpreted by  one  another."     (Dis.  12.) 

§  5.   0/  the  inspiration  and  authenticity/  of  the  written  law  of 

.  Christ, 

In  the  nature  of  things,  before  the  mind  can  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Bible  is  inspired,  there  must  be  sufficient 
proof  of  this  fact.  Tliis  evidence  must  eitiier  be  found  in  tradi- 
tion, or  in  the  book  itself,  or  in  both  combined.  If  the  point 
to  be  proved  is  simply  the  historical  existence  of  the  Scriptures, 
then  the  testimony  of  ordinary  history  will  suffice.  In  other 
words,  it  will  be  competent  to  prove  that  the  separate  books, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  writers,  were  in  fact  written  by  them ; 
for  ordinary  history  can  show  us  that  those  books  were  in  exist- 
ence at  a  certain  period,  purporting  to  have  b%en  written  by  the 
authors  whose  names  they  bear ;  and  this  will,  prima  facie^ 
prove  their  authenticity  and  genuineness,  as  the  same  kind  of 
testimony  would  show  the  authenticity  of  the  works  of  any  other 
writer.  It  will  also  prove,  prima  facie^  the  integrity  of  the 
writers,  for  this  must  bo  presumed  until  the  contrary  is  shown. 
But  when  we  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament — that  they  were  in  fact  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  at  the  periods  mentioned,  we  have  not 
established  any  thing  more  than  the  facts  stated  in  each  of  the 
hooks  themselves.  And  if  the  fiict  of  inspiration  be  not  stated 
in  the  books,  we  must,  of  necessity,  resort  to  other  testimony, 
or  admit  the  assumed  fact  without  proof.  In  short,  we  must 
look  to  proof  outside  the  record. 

It  is,  indeed,  insisted  that  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is,  in 
part,  proven  by  evidence  seen  upon  the -face  thereof,  although 
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not  expressly  stnted  in  words.  Thiw  the  Tier.  Hurtntll  Home 
Kuys:  *'The  miradus  rsjofet/  in  tho  Old  luiil  Nuw  Tiwtjunenu 
art;  proorstbAttho  Soripturw*  wcm  given  by  inspiration  ufOod." 
(Introduction,  voU  i,,  p.  20*,  ilh  ud.)  And  Dr.  Spring  Mjrs: 
*-  TliL'si!  bovka  tptak  for  thunUKtlvu*  th&l  lliey  arc  uul  th«  wnric 
of  men."    (Dig  •>»  i 

It  would  se  t  to  nndon*t!xnd  \wvc  tUe  mir- 

tides  related  b  ™  proof  of  the  imipiratjon  of 

tfic  books  in  Jy  recorded.     We  cao  wbU 

undei'Htand  li  i  prnu^  of  the  oharaeter  aail 

i-'ipitcilif  of  tL  ley  wore  jierforraod,  but  ic  ia 

not  »o  easy  t'  utituto  proofs  of  the  intipira- 

tiou  of  bool  liey  occurred.    The  &ct«  re- 

];il('il  may  bqubui  u  iulieroul  capacity,  as  prooti, 

f\\*ifi  iu  the  J  natter  when  or  by  whom  ro* 

Inted,  so  they  >ted.    If,  therefore,  the  aame 

facta  are  related  la  any  oiuer  oooW,  and  their  simple  relation 
proveis  the  book  inspired,  then  I  ho  hlxtory  of  JosopUus  is  in- 
spired, because  true  miracJei  ttru  related  therein. 

It  ia  not,  then,  the  character  or  quality  of  the  factt  related 
that  proves  the  inspiration  of  the  hiatorian.  These  facts  maj 
Ije  roliitod  by  an  tminspired  historian  as  well  as  any  other  clau 
of  visilile  facta.  And  when  Dr.  Spring  says  the  Scriptures  "  speak 
for  themselves  thit  they  arc  not  the  work  of  men,"  ho  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  state  so  in  espress  words;  but  that  the  ex- 
Iraordinary  character  of  tho  facts  and  doctriueit  slated  is  proof 
that  the  mind  of  man  could  not  have  originated  the  gi/slemthant- 
in  recorded.  But  this  relates  only  to  the  tialure  of  the  matttr 
recorded,'  and  not  to  tho  inspired  character  of  the  record  itseUl 
That  which  assumes  to  be  a  deposition  may  contain  important 
and  true  evidence,  and  yet  this  will  not  entitle  it  to  be  road.  Il 
must  have  been  properly  taken.  And  I  apprehend  that  if  n 
honest,  yet  uninspired  historian,  had  been  with  Christy  and  viU 
nessed  his  miracles,  and  had,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  fiutlititUy 
recorded  what  he  saw,  and  that  this  record  had  como  down  to 
u.s,  neither  Dr.  Spring  nor  Mr.  llonic  could  have  pronounced  M 
to  its  inspiration,  simply  because  of  the  character  of  the  matLM* 
related. 

It  may  well  be  conceded  that  the  human  mind  is  competent 
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t*y  determine  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  system  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  could  not  have 
originated  with  man.  But  this  is  not  the  only  fact  to  be  proven. 
We  wish  also  to  know  whether  the  Scriptures  contain  nothing 
but  the  truth  ;  and  when  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  re- 
cord is  inspired,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  contains  no  falsehood. 
The  inspiration,  when  once  established,  is  a  conclusive  guaranty 
that  the  record  is  true. 

But  how  can  the  human  mind  assume  the  capdcity  to  deter- 
mine, from  the  face  of  the  record  itself,  that  there  have  been  no 
additions  or  omissions  ?  The  capacity  to  decide  upon  the  face 
of  the  record,  that  no  changes  have  been  made,  must  be  equal 
to  the  capacity  to  originate.  Suppose  some  texts  omitted,  and 
some  interpolated,  would  the  human  mind  be  able  to  restore  the 
mutilated  text  to  its  original  form  f  And  with  a  copy  of  the 
original  Scriptures  before  him,  would  not  the  forger  be  able  to 
make  so  good  an  imitation  as  to  defy  detection  by  a  simple  com- 
parison of  the  two,  when  it  was  unknoicn  which  was  the  gemi- 
vie  record  ? 

§  6.   Of  the  logical  course  of  examination  to  ascertain  the  in- 
spiration of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament, 

What,  then,  is  the  logical  course  of  examination  which  will 
lead  an  original  inquirer  to  the  conclusion  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  are  inspired  ?  The  point  to  be  proven  is  that 
these  books  are  a//,  and  each^  of  them  inspired  records^  con- 
taining only  the  truth,  and  written  by  the  authorized  agents 
of  God. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  being  inspired  by  God  for  a  given 
purpose,  must  be  His  agent  for  the  end  intended.  The  prin- 
cipal who,  in  virtue  of  his  own  nature,  possesses  a  mass  of 
powers,  may  delegate  them  iu  smaller  or  larger  portions,  at  his 
pleasure.  So,  God  can  delegate  inspiration  and  authority  to 
one  or  more  individuals  for  one  specific  purpose  only,  or  for  sev- 
eral specific  purposes.  In  such  cases,  the  inspiration  and  au- 
thority will  be  confined  to  the  specific  purposes  mentioned  in 
the  commission.  It  is  also  obvious  to  common  sense  that  when 
power  is  delegated  from  a  principal  to  his  agent,  that  the  prin- 
cipal most  himself  give  the  evidence  of  that  fiust.    It  is  true 
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ibal  the  principal  mny  Bp)H)iDt  an  agont,  with  powvr  M  nppl 
Fub-agents,  but  id  thai  case  the  ei-iiUnre  of  the  orlfriiwj  grant 
of  jMR'CT  must  flow  from  the  principal,  %nA  u  shciivn  by  his  act. 
Power  and  insinrntion  oonltl  not  flow  from  God  withont  TBm 
eonaent,  and  the  pvidenoe  of  snoh  a  ilctogution  to  iuioUkt  most 

neocMiirily  c * "■■"     **''  Tct  alone  can  constitntu  anob 

evidence.   A.  x;  of  snch  a  character  as  tabs 

apprebeBd«A  '  afi«<'lcd  by  the  acta  of  tha 

agent ;  tuiui  r  cnnld  not  W  lutown  to  ti^em, 

"With  liA  .<)  the  Lntiuirur  takes  up  th» 

New  TeM«  intorj-  rcliiling  faotii  bmring 

upon  the  q^i  hem  all  at  placed  ujion  th* 

same  groait»  d  Iiistory.     Ilo  eon»idor>  tbt 

Xew  Totan  -         n]ietent,  without  insptnuioa, 

to  Bt«te  &ctl  d»tu  ditwourscs  they  heard. 

The  gentdnig  and    the    integrity  of  the 

writers,  are  pre  o  ts  Mie  samp  way,  and  by  the  aanto 

ovideucc,  as  the  works  and  integrity  of  tbe  other  hiHturiana  ha 
may  commit. 

The  mimctes  of  Christ  were  vtaible  acts.  So,  IUh  disconnea 
were-  delivered  in  bunisn  language,  and  could  1)e  recorded,  m 
any  other  disconnea.  Tlio  inquirer  bocoiiio.'i  aatisfied,  from  tha 
testimony,  that  the  minicles  related  were  in  fiict  perfomic^l  by 
<.'hrist.  From  liis  knowledge*  of  the  more  obviouH  and  famiOar 
laws  of  nature,  he  knows  they  could  not  Iiavo  bi'on  tin-  acts  of 
mcD,  and  ho  draws  at  once  the  conclusion  of  Nicndcmux,  that 
110  man  could  do  those  things,  except  God  bo  with  him.  Tl» 
perfontianco  of  llie  miracles  is  established  by  the  historical  t«- 
timony,  and  the  miracles,  when  proven,  establish  the  charaoter 
and  cap.icity  of  Christ. 

The  inqriircr  is  tht-n  prepared  to  believe  Christ,  ujion  IRa 
word  :  for  if  He  be  God,  lie  cannot  lie;  and  if  lit-  bo  not  God, 
Imt  only  an  inspired  agent,  still  he  cannot  lie  as  to  the  fhcts  of 
Ilia  agency  and  inspiration.  Whatever  acconnt,  therefore,  the  di> 
vine  or  inspired  person  gives  of  his  cliaracter  nnd  of  his  mismoD, 
must  be  belkveil,  because  God,  by  His  oien  act,  has  cmiclufflvely 
established  th«  i^tmeity  of  the  person,  in  reference  to  thoM 
matters.  Whenever  such  person  assumes  to  act  in  his  oapacity 
aa  such  agent,  ho  must  be  believed.    Then  as  to  what  Christ 
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said,  the  same  simple  historical  testimony  relates  it.  Matthew 
and  John  heard  it,  and  have  left  their  record.  So,  the  historical 
testimony  equally  proves  the  miracles,  and  discourses,  and  acts 
of  the  apostles.  The  miracles  performed  by  the  apostles  prove 
them  to  have  been  veracious  and  competent  witnesses,  and  their 
testimony,  as  to  £icts,  must  be  true. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament,  he  learns  that 
Christ  said  He  would  build  His  church,  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  should  never  prevail — that  He  commanded  His  followers 
to  hear  this  church — that  He  conmiissioned  the  eleven  to  teach 
all  nations — that  they  did  set  up  the  kingdom,  the  church,  and 
put  the  law  of  Christ  into  practical  operation.  By  the  record 
he  is  informed  how  the  church  was  practically  governed — what 
was  its  character,  what  were  its  powers  as  then  exercised,  and 
that  the  whole  deposit  of  faith  was  left  by  Christ  with  the  church. 
And  his  reason  and  common  sense  assure  him  that  Christ,  like 
any  other  founder  of  a  government,  would  necessarily  make  the 
institution  created  by  Himself  the  depositary  of  the  laws  in- 
tended for  its  own  direction.  He  finds  it  historically  related,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  long  after  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
a  difficult  question  arose  among  its  rulers ;  that  to  settle  this 
question  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  was  called ;  that  some  of  the 
apostles,  as  well  as  other  governors  of  the  Church,  participated ; 
that  this  body  rendered  a  final  and  conclusive  decree,  declaring 
the  law  applicable  to  a  particular  case  ;  that  this  decree  was  the 
act  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  upon  its  face,  it  assumed  to  be  the 
result  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  finds,  upon  the 
face  of  the  historical  record  of  this  decree,  the  evidence  of  Pe- 
ter, Paul,  and  James,  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Church.  He  also 
finds  Paul  stating  that  this  Church  was  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
Church  is  an  inspired  witness,  he  finds,  by  examining  her  his- 
tory, that  she  has  attested  the  fact  that  the  works  of  the  New 
Testament  authors,  including  those  of  Mark  and  Luke,  (who 
were  not  apostles,)  were  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  originally 
deposited  with  the  Church.  In  this  way  the  inquirer  arrives  at 
the  conviction  that  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  complete,  contain- 
ing all  the  inspired  books,  and  only  such.    With  him  ordinary 
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history  provt-d  the  mirnclM  and  discoursea  of  Chrirt  and  Hk 
apostles ;  they  proved  the  itiotitutiftn  and  cliararter  of  thm 
Church ;  aad  tho  Church  provrd  the  utHjiiration  of  thn  'Saw 
Testament  writtTS :  ihc  cliain  of  toaiimony  is  (Himplottr,  ntttl  he 
haa  flu|>enmtunil  or  iiutpired  toslimuny  to  tho  fact  of  ihc  uispJis- 
lion  of  each  writ'"  nffimli  tumlc  nf  the  New  Tiwtamviit. 

It  would  see  ult,  if  not  im|>ossible,  upon  any 

other  antlioiil^  liiu  ■      liration  of  all  the  books  eaa^ 

posing  the  K4  lly  those  of  >I.irk  and  Lnkft 

These  writerfi  «,  no  fiir  a*  wc  are  informed  t 

and  we  bur*  J  t  as  tu  their  iiiKpiralion,  nor 

do  any  of  ll|  y  were  iospircd,  nor  Hn  tbs 

writerB  thMll  >ition.    So  far  from  Mark  or 

Luke  saying  ti<  t  orianis  thv  Inttur,  in  bis  pr^ 

Ihce,  seems  to  historian,  as  lie  states  ho  re- 

coived  the  fitots  tvitnesscs  who  htui  dchvM^ 

them  to  him.  Ana  u  mey  nad  slated  they  were  inspired,  sndi 
n  statement  tdoue,  made  by  persons  whoaa  veracity  was  not  first 
divinely  alteated,  could  not  liave  proven  it  to  be  tnie,  an  it 
would  have  been  only  that  human  ttHiimony  which  any  hapow* 
tor  could  have  given,  without  the  fear  of  dirtxst  contra tliotim. 
To  prove  the  performance  of  miracles,  or  the  delivery  of  dia- 
cuui'ses,  which  arc  external  matters,  cognizant  by  tint  M-naM, 
and  seen  and  heard  by  a  number  of  witnesses,  who  aro  mntual 
checks  upon  cnch  other,  the  testimony  of  ordinary  history  ia 
amply  sufficient.  But  when  we  come  to  prove  the  hii//ier  (act 
of  the  secret  and  invisible  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
thL'  minds  of  Mark  and  Luke,  wc  must  have  testimony  as  ht^ 
as  ihu  fiict  to  bo  proved — that  of  miracles,  or  of  pfrnons  whoso 
Ycradly  hns  already  been  divinely  attc^tud.  .V  tn^m  couuul 
jirove  his  own  inspiration  by  his  own  testimony,  independent  of 
tliut  of  God.  This  secret  inspiration  could  not  be  known  to 
others  not  inspired,  and  the  ordinary  historian  could  not  give 
evidence  of  that  which,  from  its  nature,  conld  not  be  known  to 
him  wiihoTit  the  visible  attestation  of  God. 

§  7.    0/  the  unierlttai  law  of  Christ. 
From  the  simple  history  of  the  Now  Testament  it  is  shown 
that  Christ  appeared  among  men  as  a  hiwgiver — that  He  pro- 
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mulgated  His  law  orallj,  (for  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  record 
that  He  ever  wrote  any  thing,  except  what  he  wrote  with  his 
finger  upon  the  ground ;)  that  He  gave  no  command  that  His 
laws  should  be  reduced  to  writing,  but  having  verbally  instruct- 
ed His  apostles,  He  commissioned  them  to  act  as  His  agents. 
These  inspired  agents  carried  out  the  commission,  and  the  khig- 
dom  was  governed  for  many  years  before  any  part  of  the  law 
was  written.  This  unwritten  law  was  the  original  law  of  the 
ChurcL  It  was  given  and  practically  administered  in  that 
fonn^  and  in  that  form  was  obligatory  upon  every  member  of 
the  association. 

This  being  the  original  and  established  form  of  the  code,  to 
substitute  the  written  law  for  the  unwritten,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  would  require  the  affirmative  act,  either  of  the  law- 
maker Himself  or  of  His  lawful  agents.  And  only  in  so  far  as 
the  written  law  included  the  imwritten,  can  the  former  become 
a  substitute  for  the  latter,  except  it  be  expressly  so  declared. 
If,  then,  it  be  true  that  only  apart  of  the  original  law  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  written,  the  entire  code  must  consist  of  both 
these  parts,  unless  the  unwritten  portion  has  been  expressly 
repealed. 

When  God  gave  a  law  to  the  Jews,  He  expressly  command- 
ed it  to  be  written,  "  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord."  (Exodus  xxiv.  4.)  The  tables  upon  which  the  law  was 
engraved,  having  been  broken  by  Moses,  they  were  renewed. 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  1-28.)  The  law  was  required  to  be  road  to  all  the 
people  at  the  end  of  every  seventh  year,  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles.    (Deut.  xxxi.  10,  11.) 

If  our  Lord  intended  that  the  law  governing  the  Church  or- 
ganized by  Him  should  become  a  written  code,  it  would  seem 
very  natural  and  reasonable  that  He  should  have  made  provision 
for  that  end,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Law.  It  would 
seem  difficult  to  undei*stand  why  God,  intending  to  accomplish 
the  same  end  in  both  cases,  should  make  express  provision  to 
secure  the  end  in  one,  and  not  in  the  other.  But  upon  the 
theory  that  He  intended  the  code  to  be  written  in  the  one,  and 
not  in  the  other,  we  can  well  understand  why  God  acted  differ- 
ently in  the  two  <»ases. 

But  we  meet  with  no  intimation,  either  in  the  words  of 
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Chriflt  (ir  in  lliow  of  Wm  npovtlM,  that  any  such  intention  «r«r 
cxUtril.  And  wlian  «•  oomo  to  look  into  tfao  books  tfa«m> 
selvr*.  Ainl  Mnridcr  Huh  Uatorjr,  we  fhivll  hoc  nbandant  rauion 
to  ncgntira  my  moh  Urn.  We  find  that  thcw  baulu  were  the 
result,  not  of  nay  directton  by  Chriat  that  tbey  nlxntld  be  wHt- 


ten,  Ijnt  of  ea^"' 

c)au  of  roidm 

KpUll'-a  of  t 

anil  inilivido* 

the  pnr])oM  I 

Thv  vtrry  foa 

writU-n,  twilk 

intended  hf'\ 

Miiny  of  Iho  I 

aro  very  oono 

lu  illustmtioiu. 

firtifh,  and  tltot  nodo  u 


^lalthew  VTifte  for  a  ii[terilta 
•r  a  nnglv  iDdividual.  Tbe 
rittoii  111  diffffrvnt  churfibni 
t  vifdt  nl  th«  time,  and  for 
cal  comipliouH  or  hervaio^ 
of  the  Ni-w  T«staiiient  u« 
lOdioal,  abowH  tliey  were  not 
1  a  complete  code  of  law. 
inoa  m<<ntioiiod  by  St.  VwaX 
oduccd  purvntlit'ticflUy,  and 
'0  cxpn'Kxly  c<>InInlUldt^d  td 
uincbiDg  became  obligatory.     Hut  aa 


I  teaoliing  by  written  inxtrnctionx,  there  seems  to  linve  bnto 
niitliiii;;  dotennined  by  Christ;  but  the  adoptinn  nl'  that  modo 
M'lin  k'fl  diiwrottonary,  to  lie  governed  by  droumiitanfcii.  IIcii9# 
V.I-  flTnl  them  riMturtlng  to  that  mnilii  of  comrnnnlcatitig  wW 
partlcultir  individua!*  or  nhiirohcii  a«  oAen  an  conrvnicnre  op* 
(illur  I'ircumiitanRiii  rendijred  It  advisable.  While  absent,  oV' 
ill  prison,  thia  wn«  iho  only  availnblu  mwina  they  could  use. 

A«  the  unwritten  law  was  the  first  law  of  Christianity,  and 
llii'  nrdij  law  for  many  years ;  before  ttie  written  law  could  bv> 
cintii-  a  pnrt  of  the  eodu,  it  wnilld  be  ronniaitG  to  establiah  iti 
validity  by  tiome  affiraiattvo  nut.  And  thu  mere  fact  that  poiv 
tiotw  of  ihc  law  were  NuliRoqucntly  written,  would  wot,  of  lUicU^ 
allow  any  inleutioti  tu  mitHitituto  those  portions  for  tlie  entira 
code.  If  we  go  back  t»  th«  twrliest  Itritimh  stntuten  now  extant) 
the  fiict  of  their  exititencc  bh  written  l;iw,  and  the  jiasHat,-!.'  ofna- 
moronn  atatutei  sinoo,  by  pariiamcnt,  will  not  afford  the  sli^ht- 
Mt  ovidcnoe  of  any  intention  to  abolish  the  common  law,  except 
whero  it  haa  been  exprenly  BuperHi.'dcd,  or  the  statute  is  mani- 
foatly  inoompatJUe  with  it.  But  it  may  ho  justly  said,  that  the 
statatci  thomaelvei  recogntce  the  comnion  law  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  raalm.  Tliia  is  true;  but  it  woidd  socTti  to  be  equally 
trae  that  tb«  writtta  ezpready  admits  the  existence  of  the  un. 
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written  law  as  part  of  the  Christian  code.    Of  this  in  another 
place. 

Those  who  insist  that  the  written  Word  contains  the  entire 
law  of  Christ,  are  bound,  it  would  seem,  by  every  rule  of  sound 
interpretation,  to  show  at  least  one  of  two  things:  1.  That  the 
written  law  contains  all  of  the  original  unwritten  law ;  or  2. 
That  admitting  it  not  to  contain  all  the  original  law  of  the  king- 
dom, it  has  been,  by  competent  authority,  expressly  adopted  as 
an  entire  substitute  for  it.  For  unless  one  or  the  other  of  these 
positions  can  be  satisfactorily  proven,  the  presumption  of  law 
and  right  reason  would  always  be,  that  the  code  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  written  and  the  unwritten. 

§  8.   77ie  same  matter  further  considered. 

As  to  the  first  position,  that  the  written,  includes  all  of  the 
unwritten  law,  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof;  but  the  evidence 
seems  clearly  to  establish  the  contrary  fact.  It  is  true  that  St. 
Luke  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel,  that  he  had  "  perfect 
understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first;"  and  in  his 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  says,  "  the  former  treatise  have  I  writ- 
ten of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach ; "  yet  these 
general  expressions  are  not  only  limited  by  his  own  statements 
in  other  places,  but  by  the  statements  of  other  New  Testament 
writers  and  by  the  facts  recorded  by  them.  For  Luke  himself 
informs  us  that  Christ  was  seen  of  the  apostles  forty  days  afler 
His  passion,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  this  \^Titer  nowhere  assumes  to  give  these  in- 
structions of  our  Lord  in  full.  Besides,  Matthew,  John,  and 
Mark  record  numerous  facts  and  instructions  of  our  Lord  not 
mentioned  by  Luke ;  and  St.  John  tells  us  that  many  other 
things  Jesus  did,  which  he  does  not  himself  record,  and  says,  in 
strong  hyperbolical  language,  that  if  they  all  should  be  written, 
every  one,  the  world  itself,  he  supposes,  could  not  contain  the 
books.  And  none  of  the  subsequent  books  assume  to  contain 
all  the  instructions  of  Christ  or  of  His  apostles.  Indeed,  this 
position  is  so  clear,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  writer  who  main- 
tains the  contrary. 

In  reference  to  this  matter.  Dr.  Spring  says :  "  The  Saviour 
appeared  among  men  as  a  living  teacher.     We  have  no  evidence 
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that  liis  personal  inittructiiin»  were  doliviTfil  to  tin-  ajKiatloc 
writing,  or  that  thu  {tri'ncliing  of  tlm  apoftlc-Jt  wiui  in  niiy  utiior 
way  tliau  orally.  On  tlid  other  hand,  we  do  not  dony  that  Ixith 
Christ  himself,  and  his  ajioKtlce,  nttered  many  and  im)Kirtant 
truths  that  were  never  (^ommilted  to  writinjl,"  Again:  "  Biit 
thert'  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  thoiu,  {the  iiiatrn(ition§  of  Christ 
and  his  apostleH,)  or  even  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Titst^ 
nmnt,  were  writtiio  uutil  ycarN  alitor  hiti  anftuituan  into  heaven." 
(Disseitation  17.) 

T)i(?«e  nra  very  ha]>ortAnt  adniixuoiM,  and  while  they  eonccde 
no  more  than  tiie  siinplt)  truth,  tliey  give  rise  to  very  iwrionB 
and  interesting  inquiries. 

Was  Christ,  a  lawgiver?  At  tur/i,  vm  Ho  iwwerlc.ia,  in- 
competent, or  fl-ivolona  P  In  giving  His  law,  did  He  so  exhauat 
His  powers  that  He  made  no  provislun  for  the  jiretiervaUon  and 
perpetuation  of  His  etUire  eodt  f  Or  did  He  intend  that  th« 
Christiana  of  the  first  age  shonld  be  governed  by  a  fid!  and  pom- 
piete  code  of  law,  while  the  Christians  of  all  SHWjewling  agoa 
should  be  governed  by  a  mntilatcd  code,  roblK'd  iif  "  irntnj/  and 
importttnt  trutht"?  Did  he  intend  that  the  Church,  in  tfae 
days  of  the  apostles,  should  belitn-e  one  system  of  faith,  and  his 
followers,  in  after  ages,  should  believe  another  ?  Is  not  this 
theory  too  humiliating  to  bo  true  ?  On  tho  contrary,  did  not 
Christ  build  but  one  Church,  for  the  government  of  which  He 
gikvc  but  one  law?  And  did  He  not  intend  that  tliiii  entire 
code,  a'f  lie  delivered  it,  should  govern  this  one  Church,  from 
llie  first  even  to  the  last  period  of  her  existence  upon  earthf 
Did  not  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  day  live  under  the  atant 
(lispcnfiition  and  under  the  same  codi.'  of  Inw  as  we  of  llic  pre;*- 
cnt  ?     Were  they  not  required  to  believe  the  same  things  ? 

Our  Lord  promised  His  apostles  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  shonld 
"teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  tlicir  remem- 
brance whatsoever  He  had  swd  unto  them."  (John  xiv.  26.)  And 
after  making  this  inviolable  promise.  He  gave  them  that  imper»- 
tive  command  to  "teach  all  nations  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you."  This  command  was  the  last  one 
given— was  to  take  effect  and  bo  put  in  force  on  and  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and,  therefore,  included  all  things  Christ  had 
t/r/vre  that  day  commanded  the  apostles  to  observe,  except  the 
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few  commands  speciallj  limited  to  them,  such  as  the  command 
to  tarry  in  Jerusalem.  The  command  in  the  commission  is  gen- 
eral, and  for  a  general  purpose,  and  not  limited  by  any  other 
text ;  and,  according  to  rule  the  fourth,  must  be  taken  in  its 
widest  sense  compatible  with  the  general  scope  of  the  whole 
system.  The  apostles  executed  this  commission,  for  St.  Paul 
tells  the  ciders  of  Ephesus :  ^^  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare 
unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God."  (Acts  xx.  27.)  And  the  same 
apostle  says  to  the  Galatians :  '^  But  though  we,  or  an  angel 
from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  which 
we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  And  so  im- 
portant did  St.  Paul  esteem  this  doctrine  that  he  repeats  it  in 
the  next  verse,  almost  in  the  same  words.  (Gal.  i.  8.)  Then 
whatever  requisites  did  compose  the  Gospel,  as  received  by  the 
Apostles,  they  did  teach. 

If,  therefore,  the  Gospel  received  and  taught  by  the  apos- 
tles, was  made  up  of  certain  requisites,  no  man  is  authorized  to 
preach  any  other  Gospel  made  up  of  any  other  requisites,  either 
more  or  less ;  for  if  such  Gospel  contain  more  or  less  constitu- 
ents than  the  original,  it  is  adulterated  in  the  first,  and  mutilated 
in  the  second  case,  and  it  cannot  bo  the  same,  but  must  be 
different.  The  identity  in  such  case  is  destroyed.  How,  then, 
can  the  Gospel  which  does  not  contain  "  many  and  important 
truths  uttered  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,"  as  Dr.  Spring  ad- 
mits, be  the  same  gospel  preached  by  the  Apostles  ?  If  we  can 
omit  "  many  and  important  truths,"  and  the  identity  of  the 
gospel  be  not  destroyed,  what  limit  can  there  be  to  such  omis- 
sions ?  Would  a  mutilated  statute,  deprived  of  "  many  and  im- 
portant "  sections,  be  the  same  as  the  original  ?  Suppose  we 
strike  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "  many  and 
important "  provisions,  would  it  still  be  the  same  constitution  ? 

As  the  law  of  Christ  was  originally  promulgated  orally,  and 
reduced  to  practice  in  that  form,  and  for  many  years  the  entire 
church  was  so  governed — and  as  the  written  law  is  conceded 
not  to  contain  "  many  and  important  truths " — before  we  can 
assume  that  the  entire  unwritten  code  has  been  repealed,  the 
proofs  should  be  of  the  highest  and  most  conclusive  character. 
The  intention  thus  to  mutilate  a  great  system  of  law,  given  for 
the  government  of  the  same  perpetual  institution,  and  given  by 
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a  Divino  Ic^slator,  who  could  makst  lli»  law  peribct  at  th« 
ginning  Mitlioiil  lite  uet'tisaity  of  «iiliauqui-nt  cliaiiffc,  ought  to 
lie  shoui)  liy  prooCt  remarkably  clvar  imtl  full ;  fur  it  would 
ficcm  a  (jtrnngc  anomaly,  that  a  lawgiver  of  «uch  a  character, 
should  m  dcft-ctividy  arran^  His  goveninu-nt,  that  Ilia  code 
should  bceomc  1"»«>»>J"»«  "■  i  «"■"  fow  ycani  afti-r  'an  i>romiil- 
gation;  thus  1<  t  subjects  of  Ilis  kingdoio 

not  BO  Wi'lt  g*  >  bv^uiog.    Such  n  n-aiilt 

might  vtill  tu  ^t  system  of  a  hunun  Irgi*- 

lator,  and  ooiv  Bui  h<iw  tht*  law  of  Christ 

could  Lu  thv  Jttn  iutention,  is  moet  difll^ 

cult  to  iinagUv  iot4vii  why  the  "  many  and 

important  Irol         ,  ntlcred  by  Chriiil  and  His 

apostleti,  unloM  '  should  be  ]>rw«)rvwl ;  nor 

can  we  think  tl  ostiw  woro  iiUc  or  power- 

less— thai  thej  d  forgotten — mulcted  lawa 

not  to  1)0  obeyea — and  that  Ibcy  jtroinulj^ated  iniportnnt  {>rin- 
ci{ilo)t,  forming  a  jiurt  of  one  entire  system  of  law,  that  Uicy, 
nevertheless,  intended  should  be  lost. 

It  ia  true  that  St.  John  says:  "  But  these  are  written,  that 
yc  iniglit  believe  that  Jcsua  is  the  C'luTst,  the  Sou  of  (lod ;  and 
that  bulieviijg  ye  might  hiivo  life  through  his  naiui?."  But  thia 
he  spote  of  his  own  goMjH;!  only,  as  can  bo  seen  ui  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  If  the  apostle  intended  any  thing  vKclunve  in 
thi:i  statemtnt,  so  as  to  show  that  his  gospel  was  alonu  neccaaarj^ 
luid  sufficient,  independent  of  any  other  part  of  the  law,  then  ho 
intended  to  exclude,  as  woU  the  other  Scriptures,  even  his  owa 
Epistles  and  his  Revelations,  aa  the  unwritten  law  itself.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  hud  that  eunsequeuce  in  vi<!w ;  and  tm 
the  te.\t  in  general  and  not  specilic,  we  must  also  look  to  othor 
portions  of  the  Scripture,  wliich  refer  to  thia  question,  and  oon^ 
struc  and  aj'ply  all  together,  and  give  force  and  efleet  to  nil. 

g  9.  Oj'  Ihe  Scrijitural  view  of  (he  wrif/eii  uinl  the  unwritten 
L<iir. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  ecems  to  place 
this  subject  in  a  clear  light.     He  says ; 

"  But  continue  thou  ia  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned, 
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and  hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thon  hast  learned 
them." 

This  passage,  taken  in  connection  with  preceding  passages 
found  in  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  Timothy,  especially 
with  those  wherein  St.  Paul  tells  him  to  "  hold  fast  the  form 
of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,"  and  "the 
things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the 
same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men  able  to  teach  others  also,"  as 
well  as  those  regarding  the  manner  of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  incul- 
cates upon  Timothy  the  duty  of  continuing  in  the  things  which 
he  had  learned  of  the  apostle  verbally,  and  to  commit  the  same 
to  others  in  the  same  way.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  commenda- 
tion of  tradition  ;  showing  that  the  law  thus  conveyed  to  Timo- 
thy was  obligatory  upon  him  and  others  in  that  form. 

The  apostle  goes  on  to  say,  in  close  connection  with  this 
passage : 

"  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  ii^-ise  unto  salvation,  through  faith 
which  is  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Now  the  Scriptures  here  spoken  of  were  undoubtedly  those 
of  the  Old  Testament,  for  Timothy  had  known  them  from  a 
child.  These  Scriptures  are  said  to  be  able  to  make  Timothy 
rche  unto  scUvation ;  but  the  apostle  expressly  qualifies  this 
language  by  adding,  "  through  faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ." 
The  substance  of  this  passage,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures;  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  verse,  which  is  a  part  of  the  same  sentence, 
amounts  to  a  statement,  that  these  Scriptures  and  the  system 
taught  by  Christ,  when  taken  together^  were  able  to  make  Tim- 
othy wise  unto  salvation. 

The  apostle,  having  thus  far  spoken  of  tradition  and  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  commences  a  "new  sentence^  and  speaks  of 
the  character  of  all  Scripture,  without  distinction^  in  this  way : 

"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profita- 
ble for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness:  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  every  good  work." 

Now,  when  St.  Paul  says  that  all  Scripture  is  profitable  to 
produce  a  certain  end,  does  he  mean  to  say  that  it  is  alone  tuffi- 
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cietit  f  Does  he  mean  to  say  to  Timothy,  "  the  Scripture  is  the 
only  rule  necessary,  and  that  tradition  which  I  have  just  com- 
mended, you  may  cast  aside  "  ?  In  other  words,  is  there  any 
thing  exclusive  in  the  form  of  expression  used  ?  I  cannot  so*anr 
derstand  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  term  profitable  gives  to  the 
apostle^s  language  a  limited  meaning,  and  shows  that  his  inten- 
tion was  not  to  exclude  tradition,  but  to  include  "  all  Scripture,** 
as  being  profitable  to  produce  the  end  stated.  Two  or  more 
means  may  be  profitable  to  produce  the  same  given  end,  and 
we  may,  therefore,  speak  of  each  one  separately^  and  say  it  is 
profitable  for  that  purpose.  The  term,  in  this  place,  means  use- 
fql ;  advantageous ;  and  to  speak  of  the  sole  agent  in  producing 
the  indicated  end,  as  being  profitable,^  would  seem  not  to  be  ac- 
curate. The  word  able  or  sufficient  would  express  such  exclu- 
sive meaning  better. 

And  when  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  in  one  place,  that  we 
arc  justified  by  grace  ;  in  another,  by  faith;  and  in  one,  that  we 
are  saved  by  hope ;  in  a  second,  by  fiiith ;  in  a  third,  by  confession 
and  faith ;  in  a  fourth,  by  baptism ;  and  in  a  fifth,  by  keeping  the 
commandments,  we  cannot  say  that  these  expressions,  though 
much  stronger  than  the  word  profitable^  intended  to  exclude  all 
agents  m  justification  and  salvation,  except  one  only^  in  each  of 
the  cases  mentioned.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  understand 
that  all  these  agents  form  parts  of  one  entire  system,  and  all 
combine  to  produce  the  result  stated.  So  we  understand  St. 
Paul,  in  the  four  verses  under  consideration,  as  including  1,  Tra- 
dition ;  2,  the  Old  Testament ;  and  3,  all  Scripture,  as  composing 
but  parts  of  the  laic^  and  all  being  profitable  to  qualify  a  min- 
ister for  every  good  work.  And  he  certainly  does  inculcate  all 
these  uj>on  Timothy,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  intended  to 
exclude  any  one  or  more  of  them. 

But  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  in  portions  of  his  other  epis- 
tles, seems  still  more  explicit.     To  the  Corinthians  he  says  : 

"  Xow  I  praise  you,  brethren,  that  you  remember  me  in  all 
things,  and  keep  the  ordinances  as  I  delivered  them  to  you." 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2.) 

To  the  Thessalonians  he  says : 

"  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions 
which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word,  or  our  epistle." 
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"  Now  we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  you  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother 
that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  which  he 
received  of  us."     (2  Thess.  ii.  15,  iii.  6.) 

These  passages  are  very  much  to  the  point,  and  give  rise  to 
very  important  reflections. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  Thessalonians  had  been  taught 
the  entire  law  of  Christ ;  and  this  entire  law  the  apostle  calls 
"the  traditions,"  whether  taught  by  word  or  epistle.  That 
which  was  taught  by  word  and  that  by  epistle  were  equally 
obligatory ;  and  they  were  both  placed  upon  the  same  footing, 
and  entitled  to  precisely  the  same  confidence  and  obedience. 
The  law,  as  taught  to  these  brethren,  consisted  of  two  parts, 
the  written  and  unwritten,  and,  in  these  fomis^  was  obligatory 
upon  them.  Where  have  we  any  evidence  that  these  oral  teach- 
ings were  ever  reduced  to  writing  ?  There  is  none  by  Paul, 
for  the  command  to  hold  fast  bothy  was  given  in  his  second 
and  last  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  If  these  oral  teachings 
were  so  necessary  to  these  Christians,  why  are  they  not  so  to 
us  ?  The  doctrines  taught  were  true,  and  were  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Christ. 

Where,  then,  is  the  evidence  in  the  Scriptures  thnt  the  writ- 
ten superseded  the  entire  imwritten  law  ?  The  kingdom  was 
for  many  years  governed  by  the  unwritten  law,  and  by  that 
only.  And  when  the  law  was  written,  it  was  only  in  part,  and 
upon  special  occasions ;  and  we  find  St.  Paul  mentioning  both 
parts  of  the  law,  and  commanding  both  parts  to  be  held  equally 
sacred,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  both  the  Word  of  God. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  the  general  principle,  that  a  body  of 
laws  once  obligatory  in  a  certain  form,  cannot  be  abrogated  in 
that  form,  unless  they  are  subsequently  all  written  out,  or  part- 
ly written,  and  those  not  written,  expressly  repealed ;  and  in 
violation  of  the  clear  language  of  St.  Paul,  commanding  his 
brethren  to  stand  fast  and  hold  both^  by  what  system  of  right 
reason  can  we  assume  thus  to  mutilate  a  great  and  sublime  code 
of  law,  by  leaving  out  "  many  and  important  truths  "  originally 
belonging  to  it  ?  And  if  the  apostles  had  so  intended,  would 
they  not  have  told  us  so  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken  ?  Where 
is  that  authoritative  act  recorded,  which  every  principle  of 
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sound  law,  and  of  rouopiiblc  conKlrucliun,  reqiurca  to  have  h 
performod,  in  onlvr  to  act  BuOo  un  I'jiliru  nysiteiu  of  uuwritU9& 
taw,  first  autboritativdy  MtablifJii^il  Aod  put.  ia  [•rot.-lKiAl  operft- 
tiun  by  Cbrist  and  Ilia  apoatlosl' 

§  10.  O/tfie  aneffedincomfiatlbiiitt/o/tfui  liihle  and  I'ni'liliofi. 

In  rafer^n  .  iJpriDg  lias  ocrtntn  almtmct, 

Buminary  p(  ed  with  cure.     Uxt  Hiyii : 

"  To  BM  other  etandnrd  of  truth  th«a 

Ihu  Bible,  ic  into  the  shade.     Two  intiilU- 

blo  eUmdH  unoe,  if  tUcy  differ,  one  niiut 

be  wroi^,  u  t,  ikey  ar«  tlic  Miin«  thing." 

{Di«.  7S.) 

The  imaf  e,  nor  thn  tungac  of  man  ut> 

ter  auyenoo  tams,  m  to  tliolr  truth  and 

sublimity,  liuh.-  )r  the  dimple  rcawm,  tbt^ini 

the  Word  of  On  jernspB,  nathing  can  add  to  the  bunnty 

of  the  simple  Blaiemum  oi' St.  Paul,  thai  "All  Scripture  i»  given 
by  inspinuioa  of  God."  As  to  their  sacred  character,  there  is 
no  question. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  Scriptures  contain  tho  entire  Woid 
of  God  ?  And  if  they  do  not,  how  can  it  depreciate  the  written 
"Word,  to  put  the  nnwritttai  Word  of  Ood  upou  the  same  fool> 
ing?  Were  they  not  both  uttered  by  the  same  Inliuitc  Law^ 
giver  ?  Arc  they  not  both  infuUibly  true  ?  If  so,  how  does  H 
wrong  either  to  be  just  to  each,  and  lo  both  ?  If  wc  put  the 
two  parts  of  a  machine  togetlior,  wti  aa  to  make  it  complete,  b 
this  a  wrong  to  either  ?  And  if  you  put  tho  two  parts  of  an 
irifalliblo  code  together,  and  thus  make  it  complete,  is  tliia  cr>- 
rorV  is  iliis  coufUsion  F  Or  ia  it  order — "heaven's  first  law"t 
I  confyss  that  I  coutd  not  understand  how  pnttiiiK  both  ^ituts  of 
a  code  together  could  depreeiate  either.  It  would  seem  thai 
they  were  both  honored,  aud  the  true  intent  of  each  was  aocom- 
]i1ished. 

And  with  due  deference  to  the  o|union  of  the  learned  Divine, 
1  submit  ilinl  the  whole  is  resolved  into  these  two  (]ue6tiona; 
1 .  I'otn  l/ir  Bihlv  i-ontiiin  t/ie  fiifirt  rmh  as  orig'tiialli/  dtlietrtd 
hy  Christ  and  His  apostles  ?  2.  And  if  not,  wot  that  pm 
lion  o/l/ie  Mnwritten  lain,  not  recorded  in  the  Bible,  rtpeaitdf 
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If  the  Bible  does  not  contmn  the  entire  code  now  oUigatory^ 
to  say  that  it  is  the  only  rule,  is  to  do  it  as  clear  injustice,  as  that 
attempted  towards  Sts.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  the  people 
wished  to  sacrifice  to  them  as  Gods.  And  such  a  course  would 
be  equally  unjust  to  Tradition,  as  withholding  from  it  that 
which  is  its  just  due. 

And  when  the  learned  Divine  says,  "  Two  infallible  stand- 
ards of  faith  there  cannot  be,"  (alluding  to  Scripture  and  Tra- 
dition,) he  seems  to  overlook  his  own  clear  language,  uttered  in 
a  preceding  page,  where  he  says,  as  already  quoted,  speaking 
of  the  Christian  law:  ''There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  it  to 
be  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  while  both  might  bo  amplified 
and  interpreted  by  one  another."  (Dis.  12.)  And  in  making 
another  charge  against  the  Catholic  Church,  he  seems  to  me  to 
answer  himself  very  fully,  as  to  the  supposed  incompatibility  of 
Scripture  and  Tradition. 

"  Romanists,"  he  says,  "  teach  the  doctrine  that  truth  be- 
comes truth  because  it  is  believed^  and  that  it  \b  first  believed  and 
then  true,  whereas,  independently  of  its  being  believed,  it  has 
an  unchanging  and  everlasting  existence."    (Dis.  22.) 

If  truth  has  an  everlasting  and  unchangeable  existence,  then 
all  that  Christ  and  His  apostles  did  utter,  whether  written  or 
unwritten,  is  equally  true,  in  both  forms,  and  wholly  consistent. 
All  the  facts  that  ever  did  exist — all  the  events  that  ever  did 
occur — all  the  truths  ever  uttered  by  God  or  man,  were  con- 
sistent with  all  the  others,  and  harmonious  in  every  particular. 
How,  then,  can  there  be  any  contradiction  or  inconsistency  in 
the  words  of  Christ  and  His  apostles — those  "  many  and  im- 
portant truths,"  as  the  learned  Divine  admits,  "  that  were  never 
committed  to  writing,"  and  those  that  were  so  committed? 

And  when  he  says  that  if  these  standards  "  do  not  differ, 
they  are  the  same  thing,"  I  understand  him ;  but  when  he  says 
that  "  if  they  differ,  then  one  must  be  wrong,'*  I  cannot  see 
"  whereunto  this  must  grow."  He  himself  has  told  us  that 
"  many  and  important  truths  uttered  by  Christ  and  His  apos- 
tles were  never  committed  to  writing ; "  and  of  course  these 
truths  "  never  committed  to  writing "  must  be  different  from 
those  written;  and  yet  ho  admits  they  were  truths,  and  if 
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ftTrfA«,  tlipy  raudl  liBvti  mi  "tVL-rliwtiTijt  isxiiit«ncp,"  unl,  ther& 
fore,  "  must  [not]  ba  wrong." 

Under  tbc  Cntbolic  Uieory,  tlie  Soriptunw  ainlTraditioa  sro 
held  to  bo  but  oonMiluunt  partt  of  iine  wbol«  iTaCcm  of  Uw 
each  part  contuntng  nothing  but  the  truth,  anil  iwtfi  |iarU, 

taken  togeth-  --'■'  ^ — "'"' "  '/'<"  tnitJi.    Tlicw  eaD  Itc  bo 

theori-ticftl  vtonuy  hereiii ;  anil  tiiore  cau 

be  none,  (r  nth*  have  either  buen  loat  or 

errow  addi  or  both  ofthMu  iiart*.    And 

when  Dr. ;  licro  mtut  bv  an  mi'omfiaU- 

bility,  I  m  JHtakcu ;  or  I  mn»t  nay,  thxt 

the  Jirat  pi  'm  writlpu,  wa*  iun;U'  tnooni- 

patibk'  with  Ith  »ol  "'"•  n-cordcJ. 

It  is  trut,  civil  law,  compoiwd  of  tiro 

parta,  wrilt«  e  is  alwayn  a  pruvtuion,  that 

where  they  tn  'W  sball  prevail,  aa  being  Uw 

latt  will  of  ril,  -.  provision  U  preiUcatoiJ  upon 

the  ground  thai  iiuinwi  legislation  is  Imiwrfeot— tlial  it  maj 
need  nmendmont — that  the  lawmaker  is  actually  fallible,  and 
for  that  reason,  may  contrailict  liinisel£  Uence  nuch  a  proTiNoa 
becomes  necessary.  But  thu  «ftine  principle  cannot  apply  to  a 
system  of  law  made  by  Christ.  The  naint  liability  to  itnperfiict 
legislation  cannot  exist.  The  nature  iind  cliarai-ttT  «f  the  IaM^ 
giver,  and,  therefore,  of  Hia  law  itself,  being  as  dilTercnt  from 
hum.in  legislation,  an  tallibility  and  infallibility  from  each  other, 
this  principle,  so  necessary  to  the  falLible  syetcni,  is,  for  that 
very  reason,  inapplicable  to  the  infallible. 

And  when  the  learned  Di«ne  asserts  that  "Uomanisla  toaoh 
the  ddctrine  that  truth  becomes  truth  because  it  it  btiieoed,  and 
that  it  is  firat  btHeoed  and  then  true,'"  with  duo  deforonoe  I 
must  say,  that  I  never  could  find  any  verification  of  siidi  a  slata- 
raent.  So  far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  discover  the  true  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Churuh,  he  has  precisely  reversed  her  maxim, 
for  she  holds,  not  that  "  troth  beeotrtM  truth  biicau$e  belie«td,^ 
but  that  it  is  believeil,  hecatisf  it  is  truth.  True,  ahe  lays  down 
this  rule  in  substance,  that  the  fact  of  a  certain  doctrine  havlDf 
at  all  limes  been  believed  and  taught  by  the  Churi'h,  aa  a  troth 
cominc;  down  from  llie  ii])ostk'n.  is  coooluuve  tindnn'-r  to  xhoii 
that  such  a  proviwou  was  proclaimed  originally  by  Christ  ani 
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his  apostles.  And  this  belief  of  the  Church  is  treated  by  Dr. 
Paley  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see.  Blackstone  sajrs,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  judges 
of  the  courts  are  the  depositaries  of  the  common  law — ^that  they 
determine  what  it  is — and  that  their  decision  is  the  most  author- 
itative evidence  that  can  be  given  of  the  prior  existence  of  such 
a  custom.  But  the  learned  commentator  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  such  a  custom  became  a  law  because  of  these  decisions ;  for 
the  judges  are  not  delegated  to  pronounce  a  new  law,  but  to 
declare  and  maintain  the  old  one.  The  courts  only  declare  the 
law — the  legislative  power  makes  it.  The  law  was  in  existence 
before  the  courts  so  declared  it.  So,  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
Under  her  theory,  she  is  the  depositary  of  the  entire  law,  not 
delegated  to  pronounce  a  new  law,  but  simply  to  declare  and 
expound  the  old  one.  In  theory  her  decisions  do  not  create  a 
law — do  not  make  that  law  which  was  not  before  such — ^but  are 
simply  evidence  of  the  law  "  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

The  fact  being  undeniable  and  conceded,  that  "  many  and 
important  truths  uttered  by  Christ  and  Ilis  apostles  were  never 
committed  to  writing ; "  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  difficult,  upon  any  system  of  sound  logic, 
to  reject  Tradition.  Such  a  rejection  leads  to  so  much  confu- 
sion and  contradiction,  that  I  was  wholly  unable  to  find  any 
warrant,  either  ih  Scripture  or  common  sense,  to  support  it.  It 
is  derogatory  to  Christ,  as  a  lawgiver,  and  to  the  Church  as  an 
institution  founded  by  Him. 

To  maintain  that  God  created  any  thing  in  vain,  is  to  im- 
pute to  Him  an  infirmity,  deeply  disparaging  to  His  character 
as  Creator.  We  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  exact  use 
for  which  portions  of  the  universe  were  designed,  but  we  can 
see  the  purpose  for  which  most  portions  of  the  visible  creation 
were  made ;  and  the  consistency  and  beauty  of  these  portions 
should  satisfy  us  that  nothing  was  made  in  vain,  though  it  be 
true  that  our  limited  intellects  will  not  enable  us  to  scan  the  en- 
tire creation  at  a  glance,  and  designate  the  precise  purpose  for 
which  each  portion  was  made.  So,  if  we  say  that  Christ  made 
any  portion  of  His  code  of  law  in  vain,  we  impute  to  Him  an 
idle  frivolity  deeply  disparaging  to  His  dignity  as  a  Divine 
Lawgiver. 
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§  11.  77«  mw  t/Kory. 

It  ocourrad  to  mc  tlmt  Chriitt  wutUil  never  matce  a  nytMai 
of  hiw,  aud  permit  Jt  to  bu  dthvr  muUlutntl  or  Icmt ;  t)utt  II« 
ncTc-r  would  liavo  cvmniitted  His  law  In  tlic  world  at  large— to 
alieti.H  mid  ((•""'""•"i — '«  '"V"  '»«  "hancM  of  pruwrTalicm,  Ului 
the  tcitdiina  i  that  He  would  jiorputaat* 

it  entire,  c  orintendenoo,  or  by  d«po«t- 

ing  it  with  id  guartliao ;  (lint  the  latter 

method  WM  nlaiii^e  with  reaaoD  and  HI* 

syHtem  of  the  cxpruiu  declarationi  of 

Scripliiro;  cither  of  thcso  mi'lhodii,  Uu) 

truths  of  In  nwritten.  would  alike  conu 

down  to  U9  «>e  might  enjoy,  ^ftee  wovbt, 

theBiimesd  isoftho  early  Church.   And 

I  could  oot  I  Jultl  build  a  Church  against 

wliich  the  gaM  Ksrur  prevail,  and  which  Sl  Plul 

dcclured  to  bo  tDe  pillar  ana  ground  of  the  tnitli,  and  y«t  not 
commit  the  very  law  iiitondt.-d  for  the  guveniinent  of  tUIa  gntl 
institution  to  trt  ketptng.  The  idea  that  Chrinl,  oi  n  Divine  Ijog- 
islator,  should  organise  an  institulioti,  eticlt  us  IIu  anil  Pttnl  ds- 
Hcrilied  it,  nod  yet  it  be  incapable  of  knoteing  its  own  fuitli,  nnd 
not  A  erecliblo  witnem  of  tho  Bamc — ^thus  creating  an  nMociatJ^i 
of  living  men,  widv  as  the  world,  and  durable  a»  timi-,  and  y«t 
so  fr^il  and  unreliable  as  not  to  doscn-e  the  reapi-ct  and  cimB- 
di'ncc  duo  even  to  ordinary  civil  institutions,  would  wccm,  uptHi 
its  face,  to  be  wholly  iuadmisHiblo, 

But  it  did  seem  to  uie  tli&t  thotto  who  roject  TnidilJoo,  unilw 
the  idea  of  attaining  greater  certauity,  did,  indeed,  increaiw  tb« 
unc<3rtainty  ;  not  only  by  destroying  a  pari  of  the  law  ilselli  but 
by  attacking  the  credibility  of  the  only  proper  and  reliable  wit- 
ness to  the  inspiration  aud  authenticity  of  the  entire  canon  erf 
Scripture,  By  conceding  that  "many  and  important  truths'* 
of  the  system  hare  never  been  written,  and  must,  therefore,  b« 
lost,  beoBuso  the  testimony  of  tho  Church  is  nnworthy  of  buliol^ 
tlic  character  of  oar  Lord  as  a  Liwgivcr,  and  of  His  Church  w 
a  competent  witness,  is  depreciated,  and  tho  whole  subjcut  left 
in  irremediable  doubt. 

In  the  Catholic  tlicory,  thero  is  a  combination  of  all  the 
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proofs,  as  well  as  beauty,  strength,  and  consistency.  Every 
motive  of  credibility  and  every  proof  is  therein  preserved.  In 
this  theory  "  our  Lord,"  as  Mr.  Campbell  justly  says,  "  antici- 
pated the  future  in  all  his  precepts,  and  spoke  with  an  eye  to  it, 
as  well  as  to  the  men  of  his  own  time."  (C.  &  P.'s  Debate,  14.) 
Knowing  that  the  art  of  printing  would  not  be  invented  for  four- 
teen centuries,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  men  would  always  be 
unable  to  read  ;  and  that,  therefore,  an  entire  written  law  inter- 
preted by  each  individual  for  himself  in  the  last  resort,  would 
be  impracticable,  our  Lord,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  adopt- 
ed a  method  that  tniMt  be  practical  everywhere,  and  at  all 
periods ;  and,  therefore,  promulgated  His  law  orally,  and  com- 
manded His  apostles  and  their  successors  to  do  the  same  thing, 
leaving  such  portions  of  the  law  to  be  reduced  to  writing  as 
after  circumstances  might  render  prudent  and  advisable.  And 
as  the  different  modes  of  promulgation  and  transmission  of  laws 
by  writing  and  tradition  have  each  their  advantages,  a  combi- 
nation of  both  methods  is  most  efficient  and  useful ;  so,  the  apos- 
tles and  others,  inspired  by  God,  wrote  parts  of  the  history  and 
laws  of  the  early  Church,  and  committed  the  same  to  the 
Church,  as  also  the  unwritten  traditions,  for  safe  transnussion, 
attestation,  and  practical  administration.  By  this  theory,  the 
Church  is  the  inspired  depositary,  witness,  and  interpreter  of 
the  entire  code  left  by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  so  that  no  part 
of  the  law  can  be  lost,  and  the  code  remains  entire,  without 
mutilation  or  change  ;  and  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  institu- 
tion founded  by  Him,  remain  perfect  and  complete,  and  worthy 
of  the  character  of  a  Divine  Architect. 

§  12.  The  testimony  of  the  Ancient  Fathers. 

Li  every  examination  regarding  any  question  of  feet  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  we  must  necessarily 
consult  the  Ancient  Fathers — the  historians  and  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  that  period.  The  Catholic  Church  does  not  esteem 
each  one  of  them  as  individually  inspired.  They  are  held  to  be 
simple,  but  authentic  witnesses  to  matters  of  fact,  to  wit:  wh^xt 
were  the  doctrines  held,  and  the  observances  kept  by  the  Church 
in  their  day  f    If  the  Church  held  certain  doctrines,  and  kept 
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certain  obflcrv&ncoa,  then  tfteae  arc  held  to  be  true ,'  nail  as  tu 
the  liislorical  fact,  the  .tmtitnony  of  the  Fatberi  is  heard. 
I[i  his  dbbale  with  BUhop  I'urcrll,  Sir.  Campbell  stiiil : 
"  Amoug  Prutestania,  the  roasDn  aud  aulhoHty  of  religious 
belit-'l'iuid  praelleeiis  ^TfaiiHsailh  the  Lurd.'  It  is  not  important 
to  iiBiTcrtain  vrhtm  »nv  ntnniiin  or  prikclive  bvgnn,  nor  who  i»> 
troducoj  it;  "  SiAU^,  no  tu»tt«r  liow  an- 

cicDt  it  mi^  f  Niuiction,  for  the  upoalloB 

sanction  ta^  nrduined  li^forv  tbvir  dvMiu 

St.  ClemanV  t.  IniiwuN,  lutd  all  tliu  olb«r 

saints  in  tt"  v  bom  too  Into  tu  siuiotion 

any  nrticlo  ir  vote."     (Itobotc,  277.) 

In  this  t  that  tho  Bible  coutainB  tH 

the  Word  of'  ion  ns,  and  that,  oonM-quenU 

ly,  it  18  not  ii  cii  a  practice  or  ojnnion  be- 

gan, uor  who  ■  from  this  powtimi  it  would 

Bcem  that  the  xa  >r  mil  preocding  ngeit,  even  ait  to  iiuuMions 

of  mere  constrwition  of  tlio  written  Word,  in  wluilly  uninipoiv 
tant ;  for  if  the  opinions  and  pactldui  of  former  agw,  vnpeci^y 
of  the  early  Chnrch,  be  of  any  authority  and  furco  nxto  tho  traa 
construction  of  Suriptiire,  then  it  m  impurtarU  to  know  when 
any  ofiinion  or  practice  began.  If,  on  iho  contniry,  tile  Mlb 
and  [traetice  of  the  Church  in  thu  <laya  immediately  RUcceedima 
the  npostlcB  l)e  of  no  validity,  wlien  comtwrcd  witli  the  oontr^ 
dictory  I*rotestaDt  constractionB  of  tho  .ScriptiU'es,  tiicn  Mr.  O. 
doca  take  the  consistent  ground.  For,  wiicn  a  quosiiou  of  con- 
struDtion  arises,  if  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Church  is  to  be 
consulted  at  all,  and  it  differs  from  Protestant  construction,  tlM 
issue  must  be  met,  whether  the  united  construction  of  the  early 
Church,  iwsscRslng  all  her  superior  advantages,  and  tried,  as  she 
was,  hi  the  fires  of  persecution,  is  snperior  or  inffrior  to  tha  in- 
dividual  and  contradictory  eonstmctions  of  those  living  so  mstty 
centuries  later.  Such  a  question  ninst  eomc  up  in  the  minds  of 
all  sincere  persons  who  seclc  the  truth  for  its  own  sate.  And, 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  only,  thiLt  there  is  no  iu- 
fallibility  in  the  Church,  and  that  those  alleged  gross  errors 
could  have  been  iotrodneed  into  the  early  Church,  and  at  tho 
same  time  created  no  disturbiincei.  no  divisions ;  conceding  all 
this,  still  the  question  must  arise,  Whose  disputed  construction 
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is  most  worthy  of  confidence  f  Who  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties to  know  ?  Who  did  most  for  Christianity  ?  Who  suffered, 
labored,  and  accomplished  most  ?  Who  gave  the  most  conclu- 
sive proofs  of  sincerity  and  heroic  devotion?  Who  spread 
Christianity  over  the  world,  and  who  spread  divisions  ?  If  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers  is  to  be  admitted,  even  in  questions  of 
construction,  the  sincere  inquirer  must  ask  and  answer  these 
interrogations. 

And  as  to  the  position  of  Mr.  C,  that  the  saints  were  bom 
too  late  to  sanction  any  article  of  faith  by  their  vote^  he  is  right, 
provided  he  means  to  say  that  they  had  no  right  to  create  and 
make  new  additions  to  the  law,  and  therefore  could  exercise  no 
legislative  power  as  to  matters  of  faith  or  morals.  Whether 
the  vote  he  speaks  of  was  to  be  given  as  legislators  or  as  judi- 
cial officers,  I  could  not  tell. 

But  in  his  debate  with  Mr.  Rico,  some  years  later,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  as  visionaries,  mystics,  and 
fond  of  old  wives'  fables,  he  says ;  "  But  I  regard  them  as  faith- 
ful witnesses  of  facts.  I  receive  their  testimony  as  honest  men." 
(C.  &>  R.'8  Debate,  163.)  And  when  speaking  upon  tlie  propo- 
sition that  "  Christian  baptism  is  for  the  remission  of  past  sins," 
he  quotes  extensively  from  the  Fathers,  a!id  says,  among  other 
things,  "  If  neither  the  Bible,  nor  the  Confession,  nor  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers  are  to  be  understood  nor  believed,  when  af- 
firming that  baptism  is  for  the  remission  of  sins,  what  kind  of 
evidence  could  satisfy  him  ?  "  (D.  456.)  And  Mr.  Rice  is  equally 
careful  to  call  up  the  authority  of  the  Ancient  Fathers,  when 
they  are  on  his  side  of  the  question.  In  the  debate  regarding 
the  baptism  of  infants,  he  says : 

"  For  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  I  appeal  to  the  early 
Christian  JFhtheJ'Sy  not  for  their  opinions,  but  I  call  them  up  as 
witnesses  to  a  matter  of/act^  viz,,  that  in  their  day,  and  so 
far  as  they  know  to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  baptis?n  of 
infants  was  universally  practised,^^     (D.  406.) 

I  could  not  but  remark  the  gratification  shown  by  each  de- 
bater when  he  found  himself  in  company  with  these  "  visionaries 
and  mystics."  Under  such  circumstances  he  failed  not  to 
"  breathe /reer  and  deeper,^^ 
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g  13.  1^  'the  rukJi  lo  Ae  nbtem:,!  in  ccnsiiltinff  the  Fiithen. 

Tlir  qnostion  whi^thcr  a  certain  tloctrifi«  waa  held  or  a  eer- 
tMn  obHcirvanco  kept  by  ihe  Ancient  Chureh,  is  \Ava\Ay  a  tjnws- 
tion  of  lUot,  lUid  can  be  the  8ulij«i-t  of  )iUti>ri('»1  cYnininiUkm  nnd 
proof.  If  tliB  MKaent  rtiarfh  h..|ii  a  (%jlAui  iliiulnnc,  in  tbnl 
fact  eridencs  ru«  ?     if  the  tnfaUilnlity  of 

the  Church  h  bu  no  dmibl ;  bnt  if  that  be 

disputed,  thi  aAiuAng  siich  a  doctrino  into 

the  Church,  xitiiH  »h<!  did  then  hold,  and 

the  vigilano  >f  d^ct^tion  then  eiistinK,  ia 

certainly  a  .vo  proof  vr'iiii  that  C'hristLaa 

who  itdtnitd  bright. 

Prateataacr  ij*  Cliriatianity,  omiimo   tJie 

ground  taker  e  snyn: 

'*  Tiie  sua  id  upon  a  miraculous  liistory, 

showx  the  crM  iimu  wat  given  to  the  history;  tind  this 
credit,  under  iho  circumstances  in  which  it  was  gireu — i.  «.,  by 
jiersons  cai>able  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  interested  to  inqotte 
after  U — is  evidence  of  the  reality  of  tlio  history,  and,  by  c-ouo^ 
quence,  of  the  truth  of  the  reli^on."     (Kv.  of  Chr.) 

The  learned  Divine  was  right.  The  credit  given  to  aooh  * 
story  l)y  such  persons  is  vvidi^nce  of  its  truth,  A]'|tlyiug  Lho 
same  correct  principle  to  the  case  in  hand,  it  would  seem  to  In 
true  that  the  succms  of  certain  doctrines  and  observances  in  tlta 
early  Church  shows  the  credit  that  was  given  to  them ;  and  thia 
credit,  under  the  cifcumatanoca  in  which  it  was  givun — i.  e.,  by 
persons  not  only  CJipable  of  knowing  the  truth,  but  who  di4 
know  it,  {because  firH  well  instructed.)  and  interested  lo  jire- 
serve  it,  and  also  vigilant  in  doing  so — is  evidence  of  the  reality 
and  truth  of  such  doctrines  and  observances.  For  it  seemR  to 
me  clear,  that  if  persona  wore  interested  lu  inquiritig  into  the 
truth  of  this  miraculous  liistory  in  the  first  instance,  llicn,  afier 
they  did  believe  it,  they  wore  the  more  interested  in  inquiring 
into  and  preserving  the  true  failh  jugf  as  delivered. 

And  as  to  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  in  reference  to  mat- 
ters of  /act,  as  distil iguishcd  from  their  individual  opinion*^ 
(when  considered  by  persons  inquiring  for  the  true  Church,)  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  following  positions  are  just  and  reasonable : 
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1.  When  a  Father  states  a  doctrine  or  practice  without  hesi- 
tation, and  without  any  statement  that  it  is  his  private  opinion,! 
he  must  be  held  to  intend  to  give  the  faith  or  practice  of  the 
Church,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  context  to  show  the 
contrary. 

2.  That  whea  a  Father  sanctions  a  doctrine  or  practice  with- 
out contradiction  of  any  other  Father,  then  such  doctrine  or 
practice  must  be  held  as  those  of  the  Church,  and  the  consent 
of  the  others  presumed  from  their  silence. 

3.  That  when  a  doctrine  or  practice  is  shown  to  be  in  the 
Church,  for  instance,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  it  must  be 
presumed,  jpnma/octe,  to  have  been  in  the  Church  from  the  be- 
ginning, unless  stated  to  be  a  neto  opinion  or  practice. 

4.  That  though  there  may  be  seeming  discrepancies  in  re- 
gard to  a  few  points  where  one  or  two  Fathers  arc  apparently 
in  conflict  with  the  great  majority ;  still,  the  clear  testimony  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Fathers  must  prevail  over  the  doubtful 
language  of  the  few. 

In  reference  to  the  first  rule,  it  would  seem  to  be  evident 
that  no  Christian  writer  would  express  a  Christian  truth  with- 
out hesitation,  when  he  meant  only  to  be  understood  as  giving 
his  individual  opinion.  Dr.  Paley,  in  speaking  of  the  character 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  in  reference  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, says : 

"  Whenever  any  thing  now  read  in  the  Gospels  is  met  with 
in  an  early  Christian  writing,  it  is  always  observed  to  stand 
there  as  acknowledged  truth ;  i,  e.,  to  be  introduced  without 
hesitation,  doubt,  or  apology." 

If  uttered  "  tcithotU  hesitation,  doubt,  or  apology^'*  it  stands 
as  "  acknotoledged  truth  /"  that  is,  it  shows  the  testimony  of  the 
writer,  that  such  was  the  received  Scripture. 

•And  as  respects  the  second  rule,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  the  rule  of  law,  which  says  that  one 
affirmcUive  witness  is  worth  more  than  several  7iegative  wit- 
nesses, is  founded  on  common  sense  and  general  experience. 
And  this  is  especially  true  of  the  Fathers,  who  did  not  all  write 
upon  the  same,  but  upon  different,  subjects.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  they  would  generally  speak  only  to  the  subject  discussed. 

In  regard  to  the  third  rule,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it 
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woulil  Hcen  entirely  tuijiui  to  aupixiM-,  thut.  nii  hoiiuKt  liivloriaii, 
f  ulatliig  a  liuotruie  or  iinu.-t!cv  im  tbun  exUliii;;  iu  thu  Cbureh, 
without  hcKtalitHi  as  an  fkukoow lodged  truUi,  mid  nut  HliiUUK  it 
to  be  new,  or  giving  wiy  dutt  wli«n  it  wa»  intrwluntd,  i*  yot  Ut 
III'  held  as  iiitt-ndlng  Ui  eutc  «o.  Tlie  low  pnwutiioM  evitry 
ufdccr  to  do  lii«  dnty,  (Starkio  on  Ev.,  Vtuft,  i.,  p,  7B,)  mid  surely 
)ieresy  is  not  t  iti  Uiu  Chtircb,  wintrary  lo 

t}i<s  promise  light  i>rtu(iini[it)ou  tliat  fny 

c(.-Jiug  Rutiv  no<l  siitfb  fiuit,  had  it   bean 

true,  is  over*  itng  iiretuiujiliuD,  that  wtieo- 

crer  it  wntl  ve  ciiUMod  Mioti  diviMiuiu  «■ 

mosthwrah  writer.    Wc  have  the  linm^ 

place,  and  ^  n  to  tlit*  hormiiM  i>f  ilutt  dtk/; 

and  the  acknO'  tbo  Churcti,  tnkon  ii 

lion  with  the  o  time,  would  nlH'aya  e 

KLich  a  condurio 

"  Now  omission,"  says  ur.  mioy,  "  is  al  all  tiinea  n  vwy 
uncertain  ground  of  objection.  Wi'  iinrci-ivu  it,  not  only  in  Xhtt 
companion  of  different  writcrtt,  Init  even  in  the  eauie  writut, 
whin  compared  with  himself.  There  ai-e  u  great  many  |tanioir 
l:ii')i,  and  some  of  them  of  importance,  mentioned  by  Joaepfau 
in  his  AntiquitioH,  which,  as  wo  should  Itave  supposed,  ought  (o 
tiiive  been  put  down  by  htm  in  their  place  in  the  Jewish  war«, 
Siit-lonius,  Tacitua,  I>io  Oaasius,  lifivc  all  three  written  of  Uio 
M-ign  of  Tiberias.  Each  has  mentioned  many  things  omitted 
\>j  the  rest,  yet  no  objection  is  from  thence  taken  to  the  credit 
of  their  histories." 

These,  and  other  remarks,  tho  learned  author  makes  in  an- 
swer to  the  objection  made  by  infidels,  that  the  Gtospels  contra- 
iliet  each  otht<r,  because  one  mentions  many  of  the  most  impoiw 
t:uit  facts,  omitted  by  all  the  others.  For  example,  that 
stupendous  miracle  of  Christ,  tho  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and 
that  most  beautiful  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  are  eacli  ouly 
nieutioned  in  one  Gospel. 

And  in  reference  to  the  fourth  rule,  its  justice  would  seem  to 
be  plain.  If  a  conH  or  jury  were  to  rejt-ct  the  testimony  of  ton 
good  witnesses,  becanso  of  the  doubtful  contradJotiou  of  ono, 
then  we  might  reject  all  history  where  there  is  a  single  historiaa 
who  may  seem  to  dispute  a  single  ^t.    As  Dr.  Paley  very 
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jastly  says :  ^^  The  nsual  character  of  haman  testimony  is  substan- 
tial truth  under  circumstantial  variety."  The  philosophic  Star- 
kie,  and  the  accurate  Greenleaf,  have  both  adopted  this  position 
as  true,  and  every  lawyer  and  jurist  knows  it  to  be  so,  from  the 
most  ample  experience. 

"  Dr.  Middleton,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  contended  that  the  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day  assigned  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  by 
John,  and  by  the  other  evangelists,  did  not  admit  of  the  recon- 
cilement which  learned  men  had  proposed,  and  then  concludes 
the  discussion  with  this  hard  remark:  ^We  must  be  forced, 
with  several  of  the  critics,  to  leave  the  difficulty  as  we  found  it, 
chargeable  with  all  the  consequences  of  manifest  inconsistency.' 
But  what  are  these  consequences?  By  no. means  the  discredit- 
ing of  the  history  as  to  the  principal  fact,  by  a  repugnance 
(even  supposing  that  repugnance  be  not  resolvable  into  different 
modes  of  computation)  in  the  time  of  day  in  which  it  is  said  to 
have  taken  place.*'     (Ev.  Ch.) 

The  learned  writer  also  notices  several  cases  of  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  the  New  Testament  writers  and  Josephus 
and  the  Roman  historians,  as  also  between  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  "  taxing,"  when  Christ 
was  bom,  the  statement  in  the  third  chapter  of  Luke, ."  Now  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,"  the  case  of 
Theudas,  Acts  v.  36,  and  the  case  of  Zacharias  son  of  Barachias, 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  34. 

These  discrepancies  may  be  but  apparent  and  not  real ;  but 
at  this  day  we  are  not  in  possession,  perhaps,  of  the  true  expla- 
nation. To  reject,  therefore,  the  great  body  of  history,  because 
of  a  few  apparent,  or  even  positive  contradictions,  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  erroneous  practice.  And  as  in  Scripture,  so  in  the 
Fathers,  there  may  be  apparent  discrepancies  in  a  few  instances ; 
but  we  must  look  to  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
they  wrote,  in  order  to  do  them  justice. 

§  14.  JExtracts  from  the  Fathers. 

Of  St.  Ignatius,  the  holy  martyr,  and  disciple  of  St.  John, 
Eusebius  says : 

"  He  warns  them  to  be  specially  on  their  guard  against  the 
heresies  just  then  first  springing  up  and  increasing.    He  exhorts 
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ihem  to  hi  d  firmly  Iho  tradition  of  thu  uprtxilt^  vflw>h,  for  ■»• 
curity,  he  ttiuughl  it  nvcvmary,  as  a  iritnosK,  to  conlirni  in  wriu 
ing."     (11.  E.,  1.  iii.,  o.  36.) 

'^So  also  Polycarp,"  nays  St.  Iren»us,  "who  not  only  latA 
been  instructed  by  ajiostloa,  and  had  conversed  with  miuiy  vbo 
bad  seen  the  T^nl.  bnt  wut  idwn  iiupoiiit^d  by  apontlvis  bishop 
of  Sniyraa,  ii  '  Iti  onr  early  youth.  •  •  • 

The  things  1  from  the  ujKistles,  tho«p  b« 

uniformly  ta'  ivpted  to  thai  church,  wtdeh 

aloni.'  are  trtt  iiruhea  throaghout  Asia,  and 

they  who  to  ^  Polyimrp,  bear  icntimouy, 

being  u  wit!  Ithli*  »n<i  mora  fidlhfiil  than 

Valentinins  iv  iwt  of  tlm  pervenM  Ihinkcn^ 

*  *  •  Bat  ii  i>hosii(i,  founds)   indowl   by 

Paul,  but  will  i  until  the  (InysofTrajiui,  ia 

aTcrucioosW  i  of  tho  apostloe."     (Su  lr» 

nsBus  adv.  Hierea.,  l  m^  v.  o,  u        *.  ITA.) 

"  Tlii'refore  wc  ought  to  avoia  them,  but  to  cling  with  th« 
utniu.1t  care  to  whatever  is  of  the  church,  and  to  bold  fiut  to 
the  iraiUtion  of  truth,"     (Adv.  Hwres,,  I.  iii.,  ch.  4,  p.  lT»-e.) 

"  Bin  when,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  challenge  them  [horotiea] 
to  t/uil  tradition  which  is  from  tite  <ipo»tit*,  which  it  preserved 
ill  tfic  churches,  tltrough  the  siuve»sio)i,  of'  paretbyters,  they  ar« 
adverse  to  tradition,  saying,  that  being  themaelvca  not  oidjr 
wiser  than  presbyters,  but  even  than  apostk-s,  they  liitve  dis- 
covered the  genuine  truth.  •  •  •  Thua  it  tnm»  out  that,  at 
last,  they  neither  assent  to  the  Scriptures  nur  tradition."  (Id^  L 
iii.,  c.  2,  n.  1,  2.) 

"  These  dogmas  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  church  ;  *  *  • 
those  dogmas  the  presbytera  before  us,  and  who  shone  together 
with  the  apostles,  delivered  not  to  you."  (Frag.  Ep.  ad  I<1avi> 
num  t.  i.,  preserved  in  Eusebios  H.,  I.  v.,  c.  20.) 

And  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  G,  C,  twys,  among  maajr 
other  tilings,  "  Let  him  go  to  the  real  light — to  the  truth, 
which  io  what  is  written,  indicates  the  things  not  written." 

"  Bnt  these  wei-e  preserved  the  true  tr!i(lili<tn  of  the  blessed 
<locti'ine  dii'ectly  from  Peter,  and  James,  and  Joliii,  and  Pjinl- 
the  holy  apostles,  having  received  it  in  snooeBsion,  the  son  from 
the  father,"  &c. 
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"  There  were  some  things  delivered  to  the  Hebrews  without 
writing.**     (Strom.,  1.  v.,  p.  682-6.) 

"  So  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  man  of  God,  and  faithful  to  the 
Lord,  who  has  thrown  aside  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and 
plunged  into  the  opinions  of  humaj^  heresies."  (Id.,  1.  vii.,  p.  890.) 

And  Tertullian  says :  "  For  these  and  such  like  rules,  if  thou 
requirest  a  law  in  the  Scriptures,  thou  shalt  find  none.  Tra-^ 
dition  will  be  pleaded  to  thee  as  originating,  custom  as  confirm- 
ing, and  faith  as  observing  them."     (De  Corona,  p.  101-2.) 

^^  That  was  different  so  it  had  been  handed  down ;  now, 
that  which  has  been  handed  down,  that  was  true,  as  having 
been  handed  down  by  those  whose  it  was  to  hand  down." 
(De  Came  Christi,  n.  2,  p.  308.) 

These  are  taken  firom  writers  of  tlfc  second  century,  and  are 
only  a  part  of  their  testimony.  To  the  same  eftect  I  might 
quote  St.  Serapian,  G.  C. ;  Caius,  L.  C. ;  Origen,  G.  C. ;  St. 
Hippolytus,  G.  C. ;  Firmilian,  G.  C. ;  and  St.  Cyprian,  L.  C, 
all  of  the  third  century ;  and  £usebius,  G.  C. ;  St.  Julius,  L.  C. ; 
Liberius,  L.  C. ;  St.  Hilary,  L.  C. ;  St.  Athanasius,  G.  C. ;  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  G.  C. ;  St.  Ephrem  Syrus,  G.  C. ;  St.  Greg- 
ory of  Nissa,  G.  C. ;  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  G.  C. ;  St. 
Basil,  G.  C. ;  St.  Pacian,  S.  C. ;  St.  Damasus,  L.  C. ;  Fausthms, 
L.  C;  St.  Siricius,  L.  C. ;  Theophilus  of  Alex.,  G.  C. ;  St. 
Epiphanius,  G.  C. ;  St.  Ambrose,  L.  C,  and  St.  Jerom,  L.  C, 
of  the  fourth  century;  and  I  will  make  two  extracts  from 
Origen,  the  learned  Greek  Father  of  the  third  century  : 

"  We  are  not  to  credit  these  men,  nor  to  go  out  from  the 
first  and  the  ecclesiastical  tradition ;  nor  to  believe  otherwise 
than  as  the  churches  of  God  have  by  succession  transmitted  to 
us."     (T.  iii.  Comm.  in  Matt.,  n.  46.) 

"  Which  has  neither  been  transmitted  by  the  apostles,  nor 
manifested  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures.''  (T.  iii.  Comm.  in 
Matt.,  1.  xiiL  ex.  Pamphil.  Apolog.) 

The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fifth  century,  is  equally 
full,  to  the  same  point. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  faith  of  the  ancient  church  in 
the  days  of  her  mighty  struggles  to  establish  Christianity,  when 
fihe  had  received  the  deposit  of  fiiith  iresh  from  the  apostles, 


i  but  UiTi-'iiKa,  inch  tu  Volmtli 
sia<\  Ccriiitiiiu,  ditputctl  the  authority  of  TrsdiUon. 

g  16.   Cottcludimj  rr.nuirks  o/thii  eheg>ter. 

Ul'tho  audont  Fallittn  Dr,  Spring  Hy« : 

'-The   ancicDt  &t)tiira  sckiiowltylgtui  lli«  uuMiority  i 
yilniMiiliu  tradi  ittott;  but,  as  we  Bhall  I 

uHf  r  tiliow,  U)  toDiUil  Dmt  till'  cbureb  C 

hluiilly  r«om  m*  ttll  liiat  m&j-  be  [wt  upott 

t  hum  M  *ud  lion  of  bringing  thrm  to  the 

tpst  of  Ihoi  U.  17.) 

Accord!  le,  tiio  principle  of  ackwnrl- 

edging  thit  >  ical  trudiUoaa^  both  tinwtit* 

tijii  iuid  wtu  ibo  aucit-'nt  church ;  but  tbo 

charch  wu  cb  ry  tiling  that  mit;bt  claim  to 

be  iradi^ODf  b  iv  teMt  uf  th«  written  Word. 

That  ibe  ebaru  •  >t  only  true  traditions  aeenu 

i;lf:ir,  luid  that  the  Sonplnreg  were  n»cd  oh  well  a^  other  prooGi 
to  bIiow  what  were  aposlnliciil  triulilionM,  in  no  duubl  true.  Bat 
thai  u  tradition  wan  rcjeeltd  MiDply  bix^nuse  it  ilifferrtf  tram, 
while  it  «lid  nut  eantraiUet  tbu  Scriptnritit,  lit,  I  apprehcud,  M 
orror,  if  such  position  was  intended  to  be  advanced,  ll  will  ht 
seen  nt  once,  that  the  un^vritten  must  have  differed  from  the 
written  tradiUona — the  Scriptures;  and,  to  test  iheip,  tlicreforg^ 
by  the  Scripture*,  could  only  be  done  in  ta  far  t»  they  wertfl 
alleged  tu  be  contriLdictory.  Mere  di^'ereitce  may  not  eonstituta 
coiitradietion.  Kvery  contradiction  is  a  diflercuoe;  but  ox'cry 
(lifTisveni'e  is  not  a  contradiotion.  If  ad<{itional  taets  be  pr«- 
8ur\'ed  by  tradition,  these  may  not  contradict  the  Scriptures,  any 
mure  than  the  additienat  taots  stated  by  .St.  Luke,  cuntradiat 
tho  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  It  was  only  upon  the  ground  that 
these  additional  facts  were  preserved  by  tradition,  that  its  uo- 
llioiity  was  adniittud  by  the  ancient  church.  There  could  have 
been  no  satisfactory  reason  but  this. 

It  was  by  Tradition  that  the  Scriptures  were  attested,  aa  a 
single  extract  from  Origen  will  show  : 

''  As  I  have  learned  by  tradition  regarding  the  f<iur  giwiwila, 
which  are  the  only  disputed  ones  ii\  the  charch  of  God  whicb  is 
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under  heaven — ^that  the  first  was  written,"  &c.   (T.  iii.  Com.  in 
Matt.,  p.  440.    Euscb.  H.,  1.  vi.,  c.  26.) 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
never  admitted,  or  contended  that  she  must  receive  as  apos- 
tolical traditions  all  that  may  be  sought  to  be  put  upon  her,  as 
such ;  but  she  has  been  exceedingly  careful  not  to  admit  any 
but  such  as  were  well  attested  by  the  church  in  all  ages,  and 
that  she  has  always  used  both  the  unwritten  and  written  law,  to 
amplify  and  interpret  one  another.  She  has  ever  held  it  to  be 
alike  her  duty  to  reject  spurious  traditions,  as  well  as  spurious 
Scriptures.  And  as  Blaokstone  well  says,  the  common  law  of 
England  is  not  "  at  present  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from 
former  ages  to  the  present  solely  by  word  of  mouth,"  so,  the 
traditions  of  the  apostles  are  not  at  present  merely  oral,  nor 
were  they  communicated  from  former  ages  by  word  of  mouth 
only,  but  were  reduced  to  writing  soon  after  the  days  of  the 
apostles ;  and  are  found  in  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  and  in 
the  decisions  of  the  church.  Thus  in  the  first  extract  regarding 
St.  Ignatius,  martyred  about  106,  we  see  he  had  reduced  a  por- 
tion of  them  to  writing,  as  stated  by  Eusebius. 

The  learned  Protestant  Bishop  Montague  says : 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  particulars  which  have  been  insti* 
tuted  by  God  in  point  of  religion,  commanded  and  used  by  the 
church,  of  which  we  own  that  the  Scripture  delivers  or  teaches 
no  such  thing."  (P.  396.  Cited  by  Demetrius  A.  Galitzin,  in  "  A 
letter  to  a  Protestant  friend  on  the  holy  Scri])tures,"  published 
by  F.  Lucas,  jr.,  Baltimore.) 

I  could  never  find  the  authority  in  the  New  Testament  for 
keeping  the  first,  instead  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  a 
sabbath.  The  language  of  the  Old  law  is  most  explicit  that  the 
seventh  day  shall  be  kept.  And  not  only  is  the  language  defi- 
nite and  certain,  but  the  reason  why  God  ordained  that  specified 
day  is  given  ;  i,  ^.,  that  the  Creator  Himself  rested  on  the  sev- 
enth day,  and  blessed  the  seventh  day.  (Ex.  xx.  8-11.)  To 
say,  in  the  face  of  so  clear  a  provision,  that  the  observance  of 
any  other  day  of  the  week,  is  a  compliance  with  the  law,  is  to 
indulge  a  hazardous  latitude  with  the  explicit  language  of  the 
lawgiver.   But  Tradition  informs  us  that  the  first  was  substituted 
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fortLt.-tu>vctith(UrofUie  veek,by  tli<r  apiMitcH,  ialiunorofi 
Loni'B  glorious  rtsnrrcctioi]. 

It  lia*  b©«n  often  oIijtsc'tiHl  iigainKt  tlio  tradition*  of  the 
chunh,  tliut  our  lA>rd  told  the  Scrilnw  nnd  riiariwteB  that  they 
Lad  Hiiulc  Toid  the  law  of  God  by  their  traditiona.  (Matt.  xv.). 

Our  Lord  cvrtaiulv  did  ouudonm  eert^  tpec^d  ttndilioas; 
but  Low  tfai*  oom  ;ii]ar  tradilJons  can  b«  coa* 

rtrucd  into  a  |rc  >f  aU  (mditiutt,  la  certainly 

not  qiiiie  obvic  lad  iotcnded  a  j;;cueral  cou* 

dc-mnaiioD  of  „  «  mediitm  of  Iraaamiwion,  Ue 

would  not  haf  iB^  contiiied  to  a  parlk-oUr 

claaa  of  iradU  Ilia  langui^ie,  in  ituoli  case, 

wouM  hava  b  lolnde  tli«  fiiluru,  na  well  aa 

the  |>it.->t  aad  j  ,,  oxiinHuly  oonfinvd  His  cvo- 

demuaiion  to  au  -y  what  rule  of  raiionJ  con. 

fitruclioii  can  Y«  .  ■},  wUich  Hu  chow  only  to 

•nako  spwicUf  To  tagantay  conjine  a  provUion  0/  late  to  gpeei- 
fied  nMig,  it  to  txduite  (Ao  idea  0/  yenrralily.  Wbim  a  law- 
givei:-  BpeciSea  a  cuuglc  error,  aud  dcuouuevx  fAof,  thu  di^nunda- 
tion  ciiiiiiDt  be  extended  to  other  Diattom  not  dt.itignated.  If 
we  take  it  to  bo  true,  for  the  sake  of  tUe  argnmunt  only,  that 
Clirisc  meant  faiinplv  to  condemn  the  [larticular  trnditioiis  al- 
ludeil  lo,  we  cannot  put  into  Ilis  mouth  wore  aiipropriiile  worda 
to  express  such  intention,  or  language  more  dulinitc  and  certain, 
uiik'ss  we  make  Him  resort  to  useless  tautology,  a  tiling  not 
usual  with  couipetcut  legislators.  Thu  quotation  «iistaius  the 
Catholic  view,  and  vt  against  the  Protestant.* 

It  would  aeem  that  our  Lord  did  not  intend  to  condemn  Hia 
own,  aud  the  subsequent  acts  of  His  apostles,  in  proniulgatiug 
and  »diiiiniijteriitg  a  tradiduaul  system  ol'  law.     IIo  did  uul  iu- 

*  The  very  fact  Itut  our  Lord  iru  careful  to  con  Jcnin  ontf  *.  certaia  cIms 

of  tradition,  shows  clearly  that  He  did  not  inload  to  go  bcyoad  those  mcB- 
tiotif<t.  If  He  intended  lo  make  His  condcmnalion  gcntral,  then  it  nas  idle  to 
put  it  in  Ik  apeciul  form,  and  eipresslj  confine  it  to  certain  specified  traditions. 
Wi're  a  lawyer  to  quote  a  special  Btatutc  lo  confute  a  general  principle,  lie 
niiiiUI  be  considered  as  cstablUhing  tlie  general  principle,  and  as  coofutiog 
himself.  To  show  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  only  goes  to  estabUah  it.  So, 
to  show  that  our  Lord  only  condemncJ  ecrtaia  tndUions,  ii  to  show  that  Ha 
dill  not  intend  lo  coadcmii  Others  not  mentioned. 
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tend  to  give  the  Jews  the  occasion  to  say,  with  truth :  "  Yon 
condemned  all  tradition^  and  then  enforced  your  own  system 
in  the  same  form."  To  say  that  because  there  were  some  false, 
that  there  could  be  no  true  traditions,  would  seem  about  as 
illogical  as  to  say  that  we  should  reject  all  true  history,  and  the 
true  Scriptures,  because  there  have  been  false  histories,  and  spu- 
rious Scriptures. 
4 


CHAPTER  n. 


OF   THE    VISIBLE    CHltRCH    OK    CHRIST. 

g  1.   The  organitation  of  U  r  Chvrcfi  rnmt  fottow  fiwH 

the  character  oj  t  tu  a  fetr'/i(w. 

If  we  concede  that  ChrUt  won  a  lawgiver,  tht-n  wc  must  oon- 
ccde  that  He  would  neccswinly  orgaiii>:i>  Hi«  Mluvon  luto  a 
.visible  association.  And  an  Hp  wm  tlio  «c*/n  founder  of  the  syHtms, 
lie  would  Daturally  establish  a  A-inible  liinjritotn — not  a  rqinhlte. 
All  InwgiYcrR  iiitend  their  codes  tu  govern  SMoelatod,  not  di«- 
pi'rscd  mc-u.  And  each  code  of  lav  is  intended  to  govnni  «m 
association  only.  Wlien  &  jntit  legislator  founds  a  syatem,  be 
always  haa  in  his  eye  the  adnjitation  of  his  governmemt  to  tba 
condition  of  men  united.  For  it  is  only  in  that  utata  that  tnen 
can  l)c  governed.  And  if  Christ  made  a  law  to  bo  praetieaBff 
obej-iKl  by  men  on  earth.  Tie  must  have  instituted  a  government 
HERE ;  and  this  govemnient  could  not  exist  without  a  vinUe 
iissociation  of  the  parties  governed.  And  if  Ho  did  found  any 
system  of  government  on  earth,  any  kingdom,  of  course  it  mtilt 
Inivo  been  practical,  and  justly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  homut 
nature,  and  powsesacd  in  itself  the  necessary  elements  of  sucoeM, 
Assuming  that  Christ  was  a  la>vmakcr,  the  orgauixalion  of  the 
visible  Church  must  logically  flow  from  lliat  character.  It 
would  seem  equally  clear  that  if  He  did  organize  a  visible  aaao- 
ciatiou  of  men  called  the  Church,  Ho  must  have  intended  that 
there  i^hoitld  exist  in  this  nsBOciatiou  perfect  unity  of  faith. 

§  2.  Tfie  end  and  purpose  of  union  is  righlfid  sucreM. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  no  great  object  is  ever  undertaken 
without  the  imion  of  numbers.     From  a  small  village  debating 
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society,  through  every  grade  of  organization,  up  to  the  mighti- 
est civil  government  on  earth,  the  first  end  to  be  secured  is 
union  of  effort.  The  truth  of  this  position  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  if  there  be  any  great  charitable,  literary,  or  other  object  to 
be  attained,  those  who  engage  in  it  at  once  unite  themselves 
into  a  visible  society,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in- 
tended. Success  must  lie  through  unity  of  design  and  unity  of 
effort. 

If  Christ  intended  the  success  of  His  system,  He  must  have 
left  efficient  means  to  attain  it.  If  men  who  pretend  to  preach 
the  same  system  of  religion  differ  widely  among  themselves  re- 
garding what  the  system  is,  it  at  once  produces  confusion  among 
all  parties,  both  the  teachers  and  the  persons  taught.  It  affords 
one  of  the  most  obvious  and  ready  arguments  against  the  truth 
of  a  system ;  an  argument  always  plied  with  great  practical  suc- 
cess. All  men  seem  to  know,  at  a  glance,  that  two  contradic- 
tory systems  cannot  both  be  true — that  truth  is,  and  must  be, 
one  and  indivisible. 

But  union  is  not  only  necessary  to  success,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  rightfid  success.  There  was  no  unholy  am- 
bition in  the  bosom  of  Christ ;  and  the  only  success  contem- 
plated by  Him  was  the  success  of  the  e7Uire  truth.  The  success 
of  a  mutilated  or  corrupted  form  of  Christianity  was  no  part  of 
the  Divine  intention.  Christ  designed  only  the  success  of  the 
system  as  He  established  it.  And  to  secure  this  success,  con- 
tinued unity  in  the  same  faith  once  delivered,  was  indispensable. 

I  was  myself  for  many  years  a  Deist,  and  Tcmember  the 
weight  the  argument  drawn  from  the  divisions  among  Christians 
had  with  me,  and  how  often  I  heard  it  in  the  mouths  of  all  scep- 
tics. At  that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  the  Catholic  system,  and 
nothing  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  assumed  to  rest.  Had  I 
been  well  informed  in  regard  to  it,  I  do  not  think  I  should  ever 
have  had  much  difficulty  in  believing  the  system  of  Christianity 
to  be  true. 

The  celebrated  Volney,  in  his  "  Ruins,"  has  put  arguments  into 
the  mouths  of  the  advocates  of  different  systems  of  religion 
in  the  world,  the  Christian,  the  Mohammedan,  and  Heatlien, 
each  sustaining  his  own  system,  and  attacking  all  others  ;  and 
after  he  makes  them  exhaust  themselves  in  a  war  against  each 
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otlur.  111-  roncliidcs  that  thpy  are  all  wrong.  Ami  audi 
cont'lusidns  nwult  very  naturally  from  inan'R  iniprtiienoe,  and 
from  iiw  (ligpomtion  to  reject  whatovcr  u  contnulictury  and  oon- 
fuaed. 

Tliu  clijft<rt>iict<A  and  oonsefjnent  diviidoiifl  among  |iraf«wed 
ChristiiiQM  have  made  more  iiifideU  than  all  other  caiwcK  com- 
bined, [f  the  dirordty  of  views  regarding  diStTcnt  (•j-stonu  of 
rcBgicm  found  among  mankind  have  the  practical  effi'rt  of  re- 
tarding the  progrew  nf  Cbrixtiiinlty  in  tlie  world,  how  much 
gruaier  iwiet  be  th<i  uSV>ct  of  divisionit  among  those  who  profnn 
the  same  system !  Most  men  who  arc  infidels  u«glecl  or  red^iao 
to  inveHigatt.  They  Batisfy  themselves  by  the  ewy  and  off- 
hand reflection  that  there  must  bo  somtrthing  radit-aUy  wrong 
in  Cliristianity  itself,  something  not  to  bo  undemtood,  or  else  the 
lirofessors  of  the  system  would  agree  a*  to  what  it  is.  Accord- 
ing to  the  impressions  tliey  take  up,  they  niiiKt  firvt  go  tll^o(^^ 
the  arduous  labor  of  an  investigation  into  the  truth  of  the  ays- 
tcin,  and  after  they  have  arrived  at  that  point,  ihey  must  then 
C'xaniiiio  the  atUl  more  complex  question  as  to  which  of  the  five 
hundred  divisions  in  Christendom  is  right. 

The  Mohammedan  says  to  the  Cbristiiui :  "  First  agree 
among  yourselves  as  t<)  whul  your  religion  is,  ttnd  wh<'u  yon 
havL'  done  that,  then  como  to  me.  It'  you,  who  have  studied 
this  m.itter  all  your  lives,  do  not  understand  it,  how  can  you  ex- 
pect me  to  do  so  ?  Ton  Christiaus  preach  so  many  <liffereni 
doctrines,  and  are  split  Up  and  divided  into  so  many  parlies,  tiiat 
you  Jo  not  know  yourselves  what  is  right,  and  jou  are  not, 
therefore,  capable  of  instructing  me.  You  had  better  confinft 
yoLir  arguments  to  yourselves,  until  you  have  come  to  some  com- 
mon conclusions  as  to  what  you  shall  teach  others." 

Tlie  force  of  this  reasoning  is  very  readily  ajtprebendcd  by 
even  ordinary  minds,  and  makes  a  deep  imprctisioQ  upon  thoM 
ptTsons  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  doubt.  We  unhesitating- 
ly, and  at  once,  draw  the  easy  and  ready  conclusion  that  ther* 
niuBt  be  some  great  defect  iu  a  ayslem  that  has  provided  no 
practical  means  of  securing  unity  of  faith,  and  about  which  ther« 
exists  so  wide  a  difference  of  opuiion  among  those  who  pro&ai 
both  to  believe  and  to  understand  it. 
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§  3.  There  is  much  more  itifidelity  in  the  world  than  most  tecichr 

era  of  Christianity  believe. 

Teachers  of  Christianity  are  excluded,  by  their  position,  from 
the  same  opportunities  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  great  mass 
of  men,  that  are  enjoyed  by  men  of  other  professions,  and  who 
are  thus  brought  more  in  contact  with  the  outside  worid.  Many 
men  who  will  very  readily  admit  to  a  known  teacher  of  religion 
that  they  believe  the  system,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  ar- 
gument, because  they  care  nothing  about  the  system  itself,  are 
yet  in  a  state  either  of  great  doubt  or  confirmed  infidelity.  You 
will  scarcely  ever  hear  a  public  speaker  on  the  stump  or  at  the 
bar  say  any  thing  against  Christianity,  and  most  of  them  will 
pronounce  eloquent  eulogies  upon  it,  when,  in  truth  and  in  fact, 
a  very  large  majority  of  them  are  sceptical  to  the  last  degree. 
Most  of  the  editors  of  our  daily  and  weekly  political  and  literary 
papers  write  beautiful  articles  in  praise  of  Christianity,  while 
very  few  of  them  believe  in  it  with  any  confiding  faith. 

As  already  stated,  I  was  for  many  years  a  Deist,  and  being 
sincere  in  my  views,  I  was  ready  to  admit  them  upon  proper 
occasions.  In  my  conversations  with  those  who  were  not  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  and  while  giving  my  reasons  against  it,  I  could 
not  but  observe  how  readily  they  were  received  by  nearly  all 
those  who  heard  me.  I  found  individuals,  not  members  of  any 
church,  who  candidly  admitted  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  these  were  few,  and  constituted  exceptions  only  to 
the  general  rule.  It  would  seem  utterly  inconsistent  for  a  man 
to  believe  in  Christianity,  and  yet  not  embrace  it.  His  faith 
must  evidently  be  very  weak.  There  are  not  many  persons, 
upon  a  subject  of  such  unspeakable  importance,  that  vn\\  act  a 
part  so  ruinous  to  themselves.  Whenever  any  man  becomes 
sincerely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  religious  system,  if  he  is 
not  a  direct  and  positive  enemy  of  himself,  he  will  be  very  apt 
to  act,  and  put  his  convictions  in  practice. 

And  this  infidelity,  as  a  general  thing,  exists  without  any 
systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  infidels  to  propagate  their  views, 
for  they  have  very  few  public  speakers  who  employ  their  time 
for  that  purpose,  and  their  publications  do  not  extend  half  so  far 
as  their  opinions.     You  may  go  into  many  houses,  where  you 
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will  fiii'l  the  Bible,  wi'l  no  infidel  work*  ;  ainl  yet  moit  of  Uw 
fiimily  win  be  InfidelH  or  iw«iillc«,  and  show  it  iiio«t  (■■JtuJiisimdy 
by  tbi-ir  aett.  I  wo»  a  Dcl»t  before  I  rwid  n  wnrk  njioii  die  sab- 
jiTfl ;  and  tlm  extended  illlfu^on  throaghont  nocioly  of  onlio- 
litf  i«  mainly  owhig  to  tbe  divinions  and  ilUpntw  aninug  Cliria. 
tiiinn.     !l  is  th"  rcn'lv  mid  f.irnilili-  arjromout  drawn  from  ihia 


most  ile]ilorKbli 
diK-ed  this  rc« 
nian,  at  all  con 
to  tlie  t-orrootai 

I  Rpc&k  of 
tlic  cfft'Cit  tb«i; 
men.     But  tlu 
motiw-H  of  uonvttiH 
tcrcat,  to  judg**  * 
tnary  method. 


Mc  of  tliin)^  that  bna  {ir»- 
'  ajipcal  to  every  inti-lllgeot 
ings  and  opinions  of  mun,  w 

rUiefw  (lividioiu,  and  not  at 
I  rca»on,  ajion  the  minds  of 
Mo«t  men  are  ]>ruiic  from 
rs  of  iudolenct-,  or  prvwnt  in- 
to l]w/i4ture  by  mtme  •nra- 
of  flucb  things  in  onu  mmi, 
OTid  dispoM  of  them  m  tho  wirao  way.  Vou  miwt  fiml  alniott 
cimviiifc  tht-m  of  tbo  truth  of  a  Kyutciu,  before  you  can  pxate 
\\wtn  to  invt«itgation. 

Mr,  Cniopbell,  in  hU  debate  with  Mr.  Kice,  very  tndyeaya; 

"  The  land  is  full  of  inlidelity.      •      •      •      •     xhe  reason 

is,  tin-  gosiiel  U  blasphemed  by  the  discords,  the  variance*, 

ilic  hatred,  and  strife  engendered  by  your  partyimii."     (Debat«, 

IIU5.) 

§  4.  Of  tlic  Seri}}turai prnofg  that  Christ  did  or0anite  mtch  an 
in»titution,  and  conlempliiCi  aueh  viUty. 

It  would  seem,  from  a  jiiBt  and  candid  eonsideration  of  the 
reasons  Htnled,  that  Christ  miist  have  intended  a  visible  orgaal- 
2:ilioi]  ut'  lUa  fullowere ;  and  that  if  snch  urgatiiiuilioa  wim  Is- 
ten  Jc-d,  liiat  continued  unity  tn  it  must  nUo  tiuvo  been  de!d;^ed 
by  Iliui.  TJie  last  necesaarily  results  from  the  former.  If  tfas 
organization  was  desigued  to  exist  at  all,  and  waj  necessary,  in 
tho  niiturc  of  the  system  and  of  the  belnga  it  was  intended  to 
guvcm,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  de^'gned  to  continue  so  long  m 
the  system  itself  should  endure. 

If  we  pass  from  this  train  of  reasoning  to  the  positive  testt- 
niony  of  Scripture,  wo  shall  Hud  the  jiositioii  most  clearly  sus- 
taiuod.    Throughout  the  New  Testament,  when  the  general 
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terms  "  the  Church  "  are  used,  without  being  qualified  by  other 
words,  or  without  being  used  in  such  a  connection  as  to  show 
a  limited  meaning,  it  is  apphed  to  the  one  visible,  universal 
church. 

In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  Christ  says :  "  tell  the  church  " — 
"  if  he  will  not  hear  the  church  " — "  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church."  In  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to 
Timothy,  the  church  he  speaks  of  is  plainly  the  visible  church. 
In  the  second  chaj^ter  of  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  future  church, 
we  find  the  prophet  using  these  words  : 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations 
shall  flow  into  it.  And  many  i^eople  shall  go  and  say.  Come  ye, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we 
shall  walk  in  his  paths,  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem." 

Here  the  church  is  most  beautifully  compared  to  a  house  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains^  exalted  above  the  hills.  There  is 
surely  nothing  contemplated  in  this  sublime  passage  but  a  visi- 
ble church,  in  which  "  the  Lord  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,"  and 
in  which  "  we  will  walk  in  his  paths."  Connect  this  with  the 
fourteenth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  Christ 
says  to  his  apostles  :  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city 
set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid." 

That  perfect  unity  in  this  visible  organization  was  intended 
by  Christ,  not  only  follows  from  the  reasons  given,  but  it  is 
shown  by  the  written  Word,  by  the  testimony  of  the  church 
in  all  ages,  and  by  the  admissions  of  Protestant  writers  them- 
selves. 

"  And  other  sheep  I  have,  Avliich  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them 
also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  A'oice,  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd."     (John  x.  16.) 

"  There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in 
one  hope  of  your  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  foith,  one  baptism." 
(Eph.  iv.  4,  5.) 

"  And  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church."  (Colos.  i. 
18.) 


i^ 
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"The  houeeof  Gotl,  M-liich  ia  the  church  of  tho  IbuigGod." 
(1  Tim.  iii.  16.) 

No  coininonto  coald  odd  any  thing  to  the  force  of  the  oxtmct 
from  Ht.  John ;  "  'ITicro  shall  Ik»  one  fold,  and  one  rfic'iihcnl." 
And  St.  Paul  Bdys :  "  Tlicre  is  o»w  body,  one  npint,  one  hope, 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bapttem,"  All  these  arc  closely  oonouct- 
cd  in  the  name  aonlenee,  and  hav<  lo  same  power :  and  as  th«t« 
can  he  no  divioions  in  Iho  "on'  it,  one  hope,  one  I»rd,  one 
faith,  one  baptiBm,"  neither  a  lere  be  in  the  "  one  body," 
{the  church, )  hot  there  mnst  he  ire  most  perfect  unity  in  aB, 
or  in  nonA.  Again,  Christ  is  a  )  he  "  the  head  of  the  )t»dy, 
the  church,"  and  if  the  head  hi  .  divided,  can  tho  body  be  ? 
And  Christ  Himself  laid  dowr.  b  general  priiiciplv,  that  s 
"kiiigilom  divided  against  itself  cainiot  stand;"  and  thedmrcb 
of  Chrljt  is  His  kingiiotn.  (Dan.  iL  44 ;  Luke  i.  33.)  Again, 
could  the  chnrch  bu  the  "|ullar  and  ground  of  tlie  truth,"  if  in 
her  there  wsia  not  perfect  anion  J  And  the  *'  house"  in  which 
Timothy  was  instrmited  to  "  behave"  himselt^  must  have  been 
one  thing,  and  but  one.  There  is  nothhig  like  the  idea  of  divi- 
don  or  disunion  conveyed  in  any  of  these  quotationK,  nor  in  the 
whole  New  Testament.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  system  con- 
temijlates  union.  The  whole  drift  of  the  New  Testament  seema 
to  contemplate  nothing  less. 

And  for  what  purpose  would  disunion  l>e  desirable  ?  What 
good,  in  proportion  to  the  evil,  conld  be  accompliahed  by  it  ? 
It  ia  true,  I  have  sometimes  heard  it  suggested  in  private  argu> 
incut,  that  the  divisions  in  Christendom  wore  productive  of 
good  in  this  way.  They  created  a  sort  of  rivalship  among  tho 
difiurent  parties,  that  naturally  led  to  more  industry,  more  re- 
search, and  more  activity,  and  consequently  more  was  done. 
But  such  a  state  of  things  seems  never  to  have  been  contem- 
plated by  the  system.  It  was  expected  that  Christians  would 
do  their  duty  from  love  to  the  cause,  without  being  driven  to 
it  by  party  bittcmoss.  The  gentle  and  united  system  of  Chris- 
tianity never  supposed  that  its  fcllowei-s  would  be  guilty  of  tho 
madness  of  the  Jews,  when  besieged  in  Jerusalem  by  Tttns, 
ivhtTC  they  wasted  their  strength  in  destroying  each  other,  ia.- 
stead  of  vniting  against  the  common  foe.  Surely  no  founder 
of  any  government  intended  to  so  frame  it  as  to  produce  divi- 
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sions ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very  evil  that  all  law  and  all 
government  were  intended  to  prevent. 

It  may  be  true,  to  some  extent,  that  divisions,  for  a  time, 
may  produce  more  activity  and  more  exertion.  But  it  is  more 
true,  that  they  produce  more  prejudice,  more  bitterness,  and 
more  hatred  ;  and  the  more  of  these  the  worse  for  the  common 
cause,  for  the  reason  that  this  activity  and  this  exertion  are 
turned,  not  so  much  against  the  common  adversary  as  against 
each  otJier.    Mutiny  in  an  army  does  not  conquer  the  enemy. 

§  6.  Extracts  from  Protestant  toriters, 

I  will  now  make  a  few  quotations  from  Protestant  writers, 
to  show  the  importance  they  attach  to  the  union  of  the  visible 
church. 

"  On  no  principle,"  says  Dr.  Spring,  "  can  the  Protestant 
Reformation  be  vindicated,  or  the  reformers  be  held  guiltless 
of  the  most  uncalled-for  schism  that  ever  rent  asunder  the  vis- 
ible church,  if  it  be  of  minor  consequence  whether  the  oracles 
of  God,  or  the  decisions  of  Rome,  be  the  rule  of  faith."* 

"  I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  C,"  says  Mr.  Rice,  "  that  the 
union  of  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  is  an  object  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. I  go  for  Christian  union  upon  Scriptural  principles  as 
zealously  as  he,  and  so  do  evangelical  denominations  generally, 
so  far  as  I  know.  We  differ  not  concerning  the  importance  of 
the  object,  but  concerning  the  proper  method  of  securing  it." 


«  (( 


Dissertation  on  the  Rule  of  Faith,"  a  lecture  delivered  in  Cincinnati 
and  published  in  1844. 

In  this  treatise,  the  learned  Divine  has  made  many  grievous  and  bitter 
charges  against  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  not  written  in  that  spirit  of  char- 
ity that  should  be  found  in  every  Christian  writer.  It  is  true,  that  while  the 
course  pursued  by  Dr.  Spring  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  prejudiced 
reader,  it  has  involved  him  in  many  contradictions.  It  also  contains  many 
misrepresentations  of  the  Catholic  faith.  But  while  I  am  compelled  to  give 
this  as  my  view  of  the  general  character  of  the  Lecture,  I  must  cheerfully  ad- 
mit that  there  are  many  instances  of  candor  displayed  in  different  portions  of 
it.  In  the  quotation  above,  there  is  a  very  incorrect  statement  of  the  issue 
between  the  two  parties.  The  Protestant  rule  of  Faith  he  makes  tlie  "  Oracles 
of  God,"  and  the  Catholic  "  the  decisions"  of  the  Church.  In  the  Protestant, 
he  leaves  out  the  eonatruetion  of  the  Written  Word,  and  in  the  Catholic  he 
leaves  out  the  law  itself.  But  in  justice  to  Dr.  Spring,  I  cheerfully  admit  that 
in  other  places  he  has  explained  the  Catholic  rule  more  correctly. 


j>8  imaT  ihd  okoasizr  a  rtsiBt.n  cncRon. 

"  Conooimng  Ciiximtiin  Uniov,  Icit  mo  rejiiTit,  wc.  arc  all 
most  dooidodlj'  in  favor  of  it.  What  i«  llin  uniim  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks  f  It  i*  the  vnity  of  tfu;  /•litk,  ami  of  tlte  kn&wi' 
edge  of  the  Son  of  Ooil."  (Campbell  and  IUcci'«  Uobate, 
770,  7»o.) 

The  wriiings  of  Mr.  Campbell  abound  with  many  unan- 
Bicerahlu  arguments  £>r  union.  In  hU  debate  with  Mr.  Rice, 
there  .-iro  many  fine  bunts  ofoloqucnH!  upon  thU  Utome,  only* 
few  of  which  con  be  iuiurKid  brro. 

"  In  thbi  Kctarian  and  Mchittmatic  sge,*^  says  Mr.  Ciunpbell, 
"  we  have  assembled  for  the  pirpose  of  diwoTering,  if  powible, 
the  roots  of  discord  and  the  seeds  of  schism,  which  have  unhap- 
pily alienated  and  estranged  us  from  each  otlivr,  that  wo  may, 
perad venture,  find  some  remedy  for  tlinso  wounds  nnd  griev- 
ances wJiich  have  so  disgraced  our  holy  feith,  marred  its  beauty, 
and  impeded  iti  progreaa  in  the  world." 

"  But,  my  fellow-citisens,  there  'a  one  point  that  cauiiot  be 
too  deeply  impressed  upon  your  minds — that  the  union  of  C-hrio- 
tians  is  t-sseutial  to  the  conversion  of  the  world,  Imth  at  humo 
and  abroad." 

"  What  is  the  stat«  of  the  case  ?  We  all  see  that  Christsn- 
dom  is  at  present  in  a  distracted,  ngitatod,  disturbed  condition, 
cut  np  or  frittered  down  into  sects  and  jmrtios  iniinmcrablc, 
wliolly  nnwarranted  by  right  reason,  pure  religion,  the  Bible, — ■ 
the  God  of  the  Bible.  Before  the  high,  and  holy,  and  puissant 
intelligences  of  earth  aud  heaven,  tliis  stale  of  things  is  most 
intolerable."     (Id.  230,  783,  004.) 

And  Mr.  Rice  may  well  say  that  "the  union  of  which  tfce 
apostle  speaks,  is  the  unity  of  the  failli,  nnd  of  the  knoieledge 
of  the  Son  of  God."  For  the  umty  of  C/i^  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of /A«  Son  of  God,  is  the  unity  contemplated  by  the 
system.  And  in  reference  to  these  distractions  iu  Christendom, 
Mr.  Campbell's  language  is  not  less  eloquent  than  true  :  "  .B^ 
fore  the  high,  and  holy,  and  puissant  intelliymces  of  earA 
anil  heaven,  this  state  of  things  is  most  intoleralile.'" 

§  6,  Extract  from  a  Catho/ic  tcriter. 
I  shall  close  this  chapter  with  the  following  heautiful  ex- 
tract fmm  an  eminent  living  Catholic  writer,  as  it  expresses  my 
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own  Views  in  language  fiir  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  than 
any  I  could  select  myself: 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in  the  conception  of  a 
Christian  Church,  than  a  perfect  unity  of  belief.  Such  an  idea 
is  beautiful  to  the  imagination,  because  it  is  the  consecration  of 
the  first  and  most  essential  principles,  whereon  society  is  based. 
For  the  social  union  tends  to  merge  the  feelings  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  general  mass,  and  leads  him  to  embrace  mankind 
rather  than  individual  men.  And  in  like  manner  does  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  unity  tend  to  excite  your  love  towards  them, 
no  longer  as  brothers  in  the  flesh,  but  as  connected  with  you 
by  a  holier  and  diviner  bond,  and  assists  towards  inspiring  every 
member  of  the  community  with  all  that  can  be  reciprocally  felt, 
in  the  nearest  ties  and  connections  of  our  nature.  And  if  the 
very  idea  of  a  republic,  or  government,  in  which  men  were 
united  by  such  real  or  ideal  bonds,  as  that  they  fought  side  by 
side,  or  contributed  towards  the  common  weal,  did  seem  to 
them  of  old  so  beautiful  and  heavenly,  that  the  very  conception 
of  such  a  state,  embodied  under  outward  s}Tnbols,  should  have 
been  deified  and  worshipped,  what  shall  wo  say  of  that  sacred 
union  which  holds  men  together,  not  merely  as  constituents  of 
a  community,  but  as  members  of  one  mystical  body ;  not  ce- 
mented together  by  the  sense  of  mutual  want,  or  strung  one 
unto  the  other  by  the  ties  of  the  flesh,  or  the  interests  of  the 
world,  but  firmly  united  by  the  headship  of  One,  in  whom  the 
sublimest  thought  reposes,  as  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  inly 
communicating  through  the  circulation  of  vital  influences,  pass- 
ing from  one  unto  the  other ;  not  contributing  to  the  common 
stock  the  gifts  or  qualities  of  earth,  but  the  fairest  virtues,  the 
most  precious  ornaments  of  our  nature ;  not  directed  in  their 
views  towards  a  wordly  aggrandizement  or  a  passing  glory,  nor 
linked  in  battle-field  by  a  bond  of  hatred  against  a  human  foe, 
but  looking  upwards  for  their  trophies  and  rewards  to  the 
peaceful  smile  of  heaven,  after  they  shall  have  contended  to- 
gether in  the  gentle  strife  of  mutual  and  universal  love. 

"  Then  add  the  reflection,  how  this  influence  stretches  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  other  known  sentiment  among  mankind ;  for, 
outstripping  all  the  motives  of  sympathy  among  men  of  different 
countries,  it  flies  over  mountains,  and  seas,  and  oceans,  and  puts 
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into  tliu  months  of  nations  the  most  remote,  oiid  til «  most  dini 
ilar,  ODD  onnticle  of  priiiso.  nnd  idIo  ttioir  miuds  one  oymbol  of 
belief,  and  into  their  hearts  one  seDtiinont  of  charity.  And, 
thus  profesaiiig  alibe,  they  kiiee)  in  cuuntlces  tniiltitiid«fl  before 
one  altar,  and  from  the  soul  of  each  proceeds  the  gulden  chiun 
which  joins  them  unto  it,  wliic'h  Ood  joins  unto  the  rest,  which 
He  lioldoth  in  His  hand,  for  in  Him  is  tlie  centre  towards  which 
the  faith  of  all  oonvergtMi,  and  in  Hitt  truth  it  is  blended  into  oni- 
formily  and  oneness  of  thought.  Surely  thin  is  the  idea  which  you 
would  wish  to  conceive,  of  the  elficaey  and  of  the  effects  of  that 
rule,  which  haa  been  given  by  God,  to  produce  unity  of  belief. 

"  ISiit  then  itlso  is  thin  unity  of  faith  Bubser\-ient  to  another 
great  end,  to  the  eridonco  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  true  rdl^oo. 
For  He  was  pleased  to  declare  that  the  unity  observed  among 
Hia  followers  should  bo  among  the  strongest  evidences  of  His 
heavenly  mission.  'And  not  for  them  only,'  He  exclaimed, 
'  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also,  who,  through  their  word,  ithall 
believe  in  me  ;  that  they  nil  may  be  one,  as  the  Fathor  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee,  thcU  tltry  aUo  may  be  one  /n  ut,  that  tfu  rearU 
may  betieve  that  than  hani  tent  ni«J  And  that  this  unity  is  n<it 
merely  of  the  heart,  through  love,  but  also  of  the  raind,  in  fldth, 
His  blessed  apostle  hath  abundantly  declared.  For,  according 
to  him,  if  we  wish  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherein  we 
have  been  called,  it  must  be  not  only  by  'humility,  and  mildoeas, 
and  patience,  Bup|>ortmg  one  another  in  charity,'  but  wo  must 
be  '  careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  tho  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of 
peace,'  so  as  to  be  'one  body'  as  well  as  'one  spirit,'  and  to 
have  'one  fjuth'  as  much  as  'one  Lord  and  one  baptism.' 

"  Not  surely  that  charily,  the  boaiilifiil  and  tin,.  juTfec't,  step* 
not  beyond  the  circumscribing  line  of  religious  unity,  or  that 
her  genial  influences,  like  a  flower's  sweet  odor,  spread  not 
abroad  beyond  the  plant  which  first  produces  it ;  but  universal 
us  must  bo  our  love  of  men,  this  will  be  ever  its  noblest  exercise, 
to  wish  and  to  strive  that  all  be  brought  to  that  closer  union 
and  unity  which  is  in  and  through  faith."  (Dr.  Wiseman,  Moor- 
field  Lectures,  77.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GOVERNING  POWER  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  TTiat  a  visible  association  of  men  cannot  continue  to  exist 

without  government. 

As  Christ  did  organize  IDs  followers  into  a  visible  body  of 
men,  upon  certain  joint  terms  common  to  the  association,  and 
with  the  intent  to  accomplish  a  joint  purpose,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  some  sort  of  government  must  have  been  instituted 
to  keep  the  organization  together.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
as  a  correct  principle,  that  any  and  all  kinds  of  organizations 
among  men  must  come  together  for  some  common  end,  upon 
some  terms  ;  and  that  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  some  power 
in  the  association,  placed  somewhere,  to  settle  disputes  and  ques- 
tions respecting  these  terms.  In  other  words,  there  must  be 
government  in  every  association  of  men,  to  which  a  law  is  given. 
And  the  learned  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England  well  re- 
marks : 

"  For  when  civil  society  is  once  formed,  government  at  the 
same  time  results  of  course,  as  necessary  to  preserve  and  keep 
that  society  in  order."     (1  Com.,  48.) 

And  this  same  necessity  exists  in  all  associations,  and  must, 
therefore,  exist  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
collective  bodies  of  men.  It  is  a  necessity  inherent  in  all  organ- 
izations, in  every  society. 

And  this  invincible  necessity  results  from  the  nature  of  man, 
as  an  inferior  being.  Since  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  supe- 
rior to  govern  the  inferior,  and  the  correlative  duty  of  the  infe- 
rior to  obey,  that  each  may  be  kept  in  his  projHjr  sphere,  and 
that  order  may  exist,  it  follows  that  such  government  ought  to 
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posscKfi  ibc  roqui«iUi  jwwcni  to  occioiujiliftli  titvaa  vuiIm.  Order 
must  exist  in  the  syHti-m  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  anil  iu  I'very 
thing  jiropOBcd  by  Him  to  u».  If,  then,  Christ  furnii'd  a  vbul^v 
church,  He  mnsl  have  girni  tt  the  [iriiiciplos  eescuiiiLl  to  ii«  oon- 
tiiiucd  eidstenoe.  We  camiot,  upon  principles  of  r«Moii  or  «x- 
pericDi'e,  conceive  of  &  risiblu  Church  without  govcnununt. 

§  'i.  Chrht  must  have  placed  th«  yorerniitg  po'ftr  tameirhere  in 
tfu  Church. 

If,  tlicu,  ChriKt  instituted  ttny  ^vcrnment  in  Ilia  churoh, 
He  must  have  placed  the  governing  power  HomcwhtTe ;  either 
in  the  hnude  of  a  certain  order  of  men,  or  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  or  in  the  church  nt  large. 

It  is  a  Aioilameutal  principle,  that  wtiati-^'er  {Hiwor  has  the 
right  to  found  a  goycrnuiunt  at  all,  hau  the  right  to  nav  ill  whoae 
hands  the  goveruiag  [lowvr  Hhall  be  placed.  Civil  guvemmenU 
arc  conetitutfid  hj  men,  who,  in  the  1>cauti(\il  langna;^  of  ibe 
Declaration  of  Inde]>endenoe,  arc  all  "  created  equal,"  and  the 
just  jjowcrs  of  oivil  government  arc  imnuiiluttety  derivttd  fron 
thu  "consent  of  the  governed,"  ihoMgii  inF.iiUittii/ from  &od. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  had  tlie  jmlitiral  right,  in 
forming  their  Constitution,  to  Ihuue  their  govemnK'nt  in  »ty 
slia]>G  tbeyploaaed;  and  they  coold  have  united,  ns  tiieysopft- 
rntcd,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powem.  Uut  iridi 
reference  to  the  Christian  government,  it  may  be  said,  that 
while  it  is  derived,  not  from  the  conHont  of  the  parties  to  be 
Roverued,  but  from  Christ  alone,  it  atill  possesses  eurlain  grest, 
leading,  and  eaaentiai  features,  common  lo  eveiy  st/sfetn  of  law, 
iiitemhtf/or,  and adupt'-.d  t-,  llf  ■i-^nriimcnt  «/ nu-rr  mm. 

When  a  mere  fallible  power  founds  a  govcnmient,  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  attempt  to  frame  a  complete  and  full  Byrtem 
of  law'8  in  adoance,  and  thus  to  leave  out  the  legislative  power; 
for  the  plain  and  simple  reason,  that  the  founder  of  the  goven^ 
metit  could  not  foresee  all  the  circumstances  that  might  exist  in 
the  future,  requiring  an  enlargement  or  modification  of  his  code. 
Hence  the  fundamental  or  constitutional  provisions  of  civil  gov- 
eruLuents  are,  from  their  nature,  confined  to  the  more  general 
principles  of  the  syBtcm.  But  it  in  rational  to  suppose  that  an 
Infallible  Legislator  should,  at  some  period,  form  a  full  and 
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complete  system  of  laws,  to  operate  through  all  coming  time. 
Now  it  would  seem  that  Christ  did  form  a  complete  code  of 
law  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  dispensation,  embracing  all  the 
necessarily  permanent  portions  of  the  system,  and  leaving  no 
legislative  power  in  the  Church,  except  as  to  matters  of  disci- 
pline^  in  reference  to  which  laws  could  not  have  been  well  made 
at  the  beginning,  since  changing  circumstances  might  require  a 
change  in  these  mere  disciplinary  regulations. 

But  the  other  indispensable  powers  of  government — the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial — could  not,  in  tlje  very  nature  and  reason 
of  the  powers  themselves,  have  been  exercised  ifi  advance. 
Laws  are  rightfully  prescribed  (which  means  both  to  make  and 
publish)  in  advance  of  the  commission  of  crimes ;  commands 
must  be  given  before  they  can  be  obeyed  or  violated.  But 
there  must  be  a  violation  of  law,  before  the  judicial  power  is 
required  to  act ;  and  this  power  must  be  exercised  as  often  as 
cases  may  require,  and  must,  therefore,  continue  in  operation, 
so  long  as  the  Church  itself  shall  exist  in  the  world.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  executive  power.  The  occasion  must  arise 
before  it  is  required  to  be  used. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  follows  that  one  of  two  things 
must  be  true ;  either  that  Christ  visibly  presides  on  earth  to 
exercise  the  judicial  and  executive  powers  of  the  Church,  or  He 
has  delegated  these  necessary  powers  to  others,  to  be  exercised 
by  them  as  His  agents  or  officers.  Again  it  follows  that  if  Christ 
delegated  this  authority  to  others,  He  must  have  confided  it  to 
one  man,  to  an  order  of  men,  or  to  the  w^hole  church  coUeCr- 
tively.  In  the  latter  case,  each  member  of  the  church  would 
have  equal  power,  as  a  part  of  the  whole. 

A  Democracy  is  a  government  in  which  the  governing  power 
is  placed  in  the  people ;  and  a  pure  Democracy,  is  where  the 
people  meet  themselves  in  council,  and  make  the  laws.  A 
representative  Democracy,  is  where  the  people  make  and  ad- 
minister the  laws  through  their  agents.  Now  the  Christian 
government  is  not  a  Democracy  of  either  kind.  It  does  not  de- 
rive its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  nor  is  it 
in  any  manner  founded  by  them.  It  is  called  a  "  Kingdom," 
not  a  Democracy.     Christ  was  the  sole  founder  of  the  system. 
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and  had  tb<>  right  to  iiutlttitc  U  in  suo)i  form  m  seemed  to 
best. 

Now,  38  tlio  clinrch  wiis  uiu^nilt'd  for  ono  utiitud  Imdy,  t« 
extend  iin<lividi!d  over  the  wbolo  (>Brtli,  and  tu  I'sUt  for  aU 
coming  limo,  th«  idon  of  platiiug  the  governing  [mjwvt  in  tht 

hands  of  all  '^' ^ —  "    leem  inconsint wil  with  ihe 

principltfl  of  fj  lawgiver,  eu[ir(>nii'  in  virtue 

of  His  own  nai  iKi  a  pooitivo  and  Sxvd  l«w 

for  the  g<iver  ooinlion  of  mon,  and  nt  tbo 

same  time  e  j>owm  to  all  th*  inirnlion,' 

would  Boeu  e  ith  Hia  righln  as  thu  foundvr 

of  the  inrtltti  with  the  «nd  intcndod. 

We  are,  i  u>.^  othor  two  ]>o^tions,  thai 

Christ  cither  a  ig  [wwrr  in  tlie  charch  to 

one  man,  or  to  m  could  not,  I  think,  bo  %ap' 

posed  that  Clirist      i        ^rea  ono  office  in  His  churiA,-  aa 

one  offii'c  would  oe  clearly  innumoient  for  tht,-  dnlltut  to  be  per^ 
formed.  It  wonlfl,  therefore,  seem  far  more  reasonable  that 
our  Lonl  wimld  create  several  offices,  in  da«  wibtirdiualjon  to 
each  otlior,  and  confide  the  government  of  Ilin  church  to  tbeiiL 

It  may  bo  proper  to  remark,  that  the  officers  of  any  goven^ 
inont  among  men,  only  exercise  delegated  auihority.  Tlie  {iniper 
and  only  source  from  which  thio  power  flows,  is  the  rightftd 
founder  of  the  govenimcnl.  The  officer  act*,  not  for  hioud^ 
but  he  rcfreaents  the  sovereigu  power  of  the  governniont,  what* 
ever  thnt  may  be.  If  the  people  institute  a  civil  government, 
then,  according  to  the  theory  of  that  govi-mmwii,  the  MiMjreiga 
iwwcr  resides  in  them,  in  their  collective  capacity.  And  for  the 
same  reason,  if  Christ  mstitutcd  any  government  among  man, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  institution  resides  in  iiim,  and  ov«iy 
officer  of  such  goveramcnL  must  tvpreaenl  Jliin  imd  J/im  onfy. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  fbilow,  that,  in  delegating  the  noo«»> 
sary  powers  to  govern  the  church,  it  would  be  very  unphU«> 
Bophical  to  suppose  that  Christ  would  confide  these  powers  to 
each  anil  cvci-y  member  of  tho  association — the  ic/y  parti«4,  and 
the  onUj  p"rtii-s,  to  de  ffoverited. 

It  tlini  ,si;orus  to  me  clear,  that  as  Christ  was  a  lawgiver,  lift 
must  hmu  iir','anized  the  church — that  when  orgjimBed,  gove^ 
ment  in  the  church  became  inevitable — ^thnt  this  governmeBTv 
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to  be  government  at  all,  must  be  supreme,  and  have  jurisdiction 
over  aU  questions  arising  under  the  law — and  that  as  Christ 
does  not  visibly  exercise  these  powers  on  earth,  He  must,  of 
necessity,  have  delegated  them  to  others,  who  act  as  His  agents. 

§  3.  That  succession  must  exist  of  necessity. 

If  the  church  was  intended  by  Christ  to  exist  for  a  greater 
/  period  of  time  than  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  the  power  to 
govern  the  church  was  originally  given,  there  must  be  a  suc- 
cession of  officers,  or  there  must  be  an  end  of  the  institution. 
In  other  words,  if  certain  Offices,  having  attached  to  them 
certain  powers,  were  created  by  Christ,  in  the  Church,  and  cer- 
tain persons  placed  therein,  and  these  offices  were  intended  to 
continue,  so  long  as  the  Church  itself  should  exist,  it  is  plain 
that  succession  must  follow.  It  is  so  in  all  governments.  The 
officers  die — ^while  the  offices  live  on.  Government  must  be 
based  upon  some  practical  principles. 

A  civil  government  most  usually  exists  for  several  centuries, 
and  the  Christian  government  is  intended  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  time.  If  certain  permanent  offices  are  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  church,  then  when  one  incumbent  dies,  another 
must  come  to  fill  the  position,  and  this  constitutes  succession. 
So  long  as  the  officer  must  die,  and  the  office  must  exist,  so 
long  the  principle  of  succession  must  be  acted  upon.  There  is 
no  other  mode  of  continuing  the  institution.  This  is  the  case 
in  all  political  governments,  and  must  be  so  in  all  governments 
intended  for  men,  where  the  offices  are  to  be  filled  by  men. 

Whatever  government  Christ  did  adopt  for  His  church, 
must  have  been  consistent  with  human  nature.  He  could  not 
be  supposed  to  form  a  government  for  men^  that  would  only 
answer  for  some  other  race  of  beings.  Any  government  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  must  possess  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  sys- 
tem, one  part  having  a  due  dependence  upon  another,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  fitness  and  harmony  in  all  its  parts,  that  the  com- 
bined whole  may  he  practical^  simple^  and  efficient. 

•  §  4.  Tihe  true  office  of  reason. 

It  must  be  conceded,  that  while  Christ  never  intended  to 
suppress  reason,  the  noblest  attribute  of  man,  He  did  intend  to 
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cuufinc  it  witbtn  iu  lej^itimatc  limiu,  and  to  its  appropriate  oih 
jecta.  Like  every  otlicr  attribut<>  WIousIul;  to  intt.'rior  beiiiga, 
it  inuHt  be  Hubjeot  to  ralea  and  rciitrictiuut>.  It  could  not,  titers 
fore,  be  a  true  gnido  in  rdbreiicc  to  rftry  thing,  and  uiidcr  aO 
ciiouDistauc«a.  Bat,  vdiilc  it  ia  liniiled  and  restrained,  it  miul 
bo  competent  "ntl>ln  iI>n«B  limira  And  thougli  hU  truth  must 
he  Mtrictljr  ooi  D  in  itM^ll^  jM/rtioHi  nt  it  must, 

in  tho  nattti*  be  jNJwerH  of  UtniUii  rciwoa. 

This  faonltyy  •,  muitt  bo  com{wtcnt  to  Q«t 

dt.icinvidy  i^  'ruth ;  otlierwlwi  it  hiu  buco 

t^vcn  ia  vii^  m  in  any  viwi,  it  cciutm  to  be 

UBcliil,  ud  >  voiy  pnrpoM  for  whicli  it 

was  ^ven.  — 

It  wonld  >  elusion,  thiit  every  xyetetn  of 

triilb  inuMt  pou  ciplfs,  readily  comprchpuded 

by  llif  fiiir  cseroiBc  oi  rea»  some  moro  comjilcx  and  dif- 

lii;ii!t,  either  entirely  beyona  tne  reach  of  reason,  or  requiring 
llie  litmoet  oxortion  of  it«  power.* 

The  laws  of  nature  tmvi;  bt-cn  ojwn  to  tho  observation  uf 
tnankiud  from  the  he^niuug ;  aud  vrbile  we  ean,  and  do  luiow, 
the  pltiin  nnd  wove  fbiuiliar  laws  of  uuturu,  uo  thai  wts  can  pro- 
nounce with  oortaiuty  that  a  particulur  efi«ct  or  evi'iit,  IiH{ipo[i- 
ing  und(;r  a  given  state  of  circumstanues,  waa  a  clear  violation 
or  BOBjicnsion  of  these  laws ;  yet  we  do  not  know,  aud  may  neTor 
know,  afl  the  laws  of  nature,  and  could  not,  iheretbrc,  bi^  compe- 
tent to  spcuk  decisively  as  to  tbe  true  character  of  gome  cvont4 
that  have  occurred,  or  that  may  bereafler  occur. 

Tbe  first  principles  of  the  science  of  mathematics,  the  most 
certain  of  all  tbe  sciences,  are  so  simple  that  they  can  be  read^ 
ly  underetood  by  the  infantile  miud ;  yet  thp  higher  problenu^ 
which  are  mathematically  demonstrable,  and  ore,  thei-cforey 

*  The  fu'ir  oiercise  of  reuoD  would  te&il  ua  lo  suppose  Umi  in  ■  sapenut- 
aral  sTstcm,  there  would  lie  mjstcricu  ncce&urilj  above  iliu  compMhcnaiaa  of 
reason.  By  Ibc  exercise  of  reaion  ne  ean  eiHinine  tlic  proulti  of  Cliriatianily, 
beeauae  these  *re  exiemal  miltcra,  coaiiog  legitinmlel J  within  t)u'  jiiriBdicUon 
of  rcni<OD.  From  these  prools  we  cud  know  ibe  chnrMtpr  of  Cbri«t :  antt  Qwi 
Ilia  Word  we  can  uccrUin  the  plain  IkctH  and  priociplea  of  Ihe  eystem  ;  and 
Uiese  will  lead  ua  to  the  inslilution  fouoded  bj  Him  aa  the  oompelent  n 
of  all,  in  all  things,  myatecics  included.         ^^__  
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equally  true,  and  equally  capable  of  being  conclusively  shown  to 
be  so,  are  so  complex  that  it  requires  the  utmost  effort  of  the 
best  intellects  to  understand  them.  And  we  may  well  suppose 
that  there  are  mathematical  truths  that  never  will  be  known  to 
man.  So,  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  civil  government 
are  pimple,  and  easily  understood,  while  there  are  others  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  practical  application.  The  same  observations 
are  applicable  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  the  sciences.  If  it  were  not 
so,  the  powers  and  works  of  the  Great  Creator  would  be  limited 
to  the  entire  comprehension  of  reason,  and  the  creature  would 
be  equal,  at  least  in  intelligence,  to  his  Creator.  It  was  well 
said  by  the  great  Dr.  Johnson, 

"  Whose  prose  was  eloquence,  by  wisdom  tanght, 
The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtuous  thought," 

that  ^^the  human  mind  was  so  limited,  that  it  cannot  take  in  all 
parts  of  a  subject."     (Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.) 

The  same  inseparable  incidents  must  belong  to  Christianity. 
Many  of  its  truths  are  plain,  simple,  and  easily  understood,  while 
some  are  difficult,  and  hard  to  "be  understood.  To  establish  the 
truth  of  the  system  itself  the  appeal  must  be  made,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  reason  in  some  forau  "We  can  only  predicate  our 
fiiith  upon  testimony,  and  this  must  be  fairly  tested  by  reason, 
founded  upon  experience,  before  we  can  believe  it.  Now,  among 
the  matters  that  can  be  best  known  to  man,  Ls  the  true  charac- 
ter of  human  testimony.  Men  all  possess  the  same  essential  na- 
ture, and  are  in  constant  daily  association  and  intercourse  with 
each  other ;  and,  therefore,  must  be  held  competent  to  estimate 
the  force  and  value  of  the  evidence  given  by  themselves.  The 
gifted  and  accomplished  young  Judge  Jones,  upon  his  death- 
bed, used  this  language :  ^^  I  have  never  been  an  infidel.  I  had 
examined  the  positive  evidences  for  Christianity,  and  they  great- 
ly preponderated  in  favor  of  its  truth ;  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  its  appropriate  fitness  to  man's  wants  and  nature,  it  was,  as  a 
lawyer  would  say,  a  plain  case  upon  the  face  of  the  papers."  And 
Dr.  Johnson  has  said  that  no  honest  man  could  be  a  deist,  '^  after 
a  fiiir  examination  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity."    (Boswcll.) 

Among  the  matters  that  must  be  within  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  reason,  and  that  must  be  well  known  and  understood,  are  the 
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jilnin,  practical,  and  ItimiDOus  principlea  of  gorommeut — Ui 
foundatious  upon  whioh  aociety  ilii'lfis  batwd.  Men  havfl  Vl 
under  govornmoiit,  in  bouio  form,  from  the  carliosl  times,  i 
must,  thcr«fons,1ie  ooinpctent  to  nmU'-rttand  ihc  plwn  principlw* 
of  that  Bcieuoc,  if  there  be  any  such  in  iho  ity«em.  ProceodinB 
ibjvct  to  show  the  conaidera- 
iricniW,  ttiat  naturaliy  led  m^ 
'  and  moKt  apparent  foatnres  of 
1  by  Clirixt.  For  it  waa  plain 
1  covcmmvnU  muxt  ditTvr  frum 
onvtitutc  them  tli_ff'm-iU  jfoi^ 
tc  fQndamtailal  reBjiectA  that 

7  the  govcmin'j  p\>incr  of  tht 

In  the  last  vctws  of  MntthoVa  GoHpcI,  Wfon-  our  Lord  as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  while  lie  was  with  the  eloven  disciples 
in  a  mountain  in  (Hlilee,  He  said  unto  thuru  : 

"  All  power  is  given  unto  xaA  in  h«aven  and  in  earth.  Oa 
ye,  therefore,  and  toadi  all  nations,  baptldng  them  iu  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Buii,  and  of  tht  Holy  Ghuitt;  teaching 
them  to  ohservfl  uJl  UiingK  what^niever  T  liavc  eommaiided  yoa: 
and  lo,  I  am  with  yon  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  tirst  part  of  this  wide  commission  i»,  "  Go — ^teach  all  na- 

This  commission  was  first  addressed  to  the  eleven  disoiplos, 
and  constituted  the  office  of  toaeher.  Tliey  were  lo  tench  the 
nationa  to  ob^trrt  all  things  tlmt  Christ  had  eomiuainU'd  thi'in 
lo  observe. 

This  right  to  teach  is  the  most  essential  attribute  bestowed 
upon  the  goveming  power  in  the  church.  In  the  natore  of 
mere  civil  government,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show  in  s  pr«Ti- 
ous  chapter,  the  legislator  could  not  rightfiilly  reqidre  faith  ia 
the  justice  of  his  laws,  for  he  would  require  a  belief  in  irhat 
might  be  a  falsehood.  But  in  a  government  constituted  by 
Christ,  it  is  reasonable  that  ^th  should  be  required,  as  well  M 
simple  compliance  in  ocMy  for  obedience  will  bo  more  perfect 
when  we  believe  in  the  unquestioned  jnstice  of  a  law ;  and  Chritt 
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intended  to  create  a  closer  onion  among  the  members  of  His 
church  than  exists  among  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  faith  was  necessary  for  this  purpose.  If  we  obey 
a  law  because  we  are  forced  to  do  so,  whether  we  think  it  just 
or  unjust,  we  render  but  a  reluctant  and  unwilling  obedience. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  obedience  that  an  infinite  lawgiver  would 
require.  He  would  rightfully  require  perfect  obedience  to  a  per- 
fect law. 

Faith,  then,  being  required,  the  necessity  of  a  power  to 
teach  becomes  evident.  This  commission  plainly  distinguishes 
between  two  separate  and  distinct  classes  of  men — teachers  and 
persons  taught ;  for  while  one  class  is  commanded  to  "  teach,*' 
the  other  class  is  commanded  to  "  observe."  In  the  reason  and 
nature  of  things,  there  could  not  exist  teachers  without  persons 
to  be  taught.  The  two  classes  must  exist,  or  there  could  be  no 
employment  for  either.  The  only  command  here  given  to  the 
eleven  was  to  "  teach  and  baptize  " — ^the  nations  were  to  "  ob- 
serve." The  disciples  had  been  previously  commanded  to  "  ob- 
serve "  what  they  were  now,  in  the  commission,  only  command- 
ed to  "teach.**  The  previous  commands  would  secure  their 
observance^  and  the  present  command  would  secure  their  tecuyh- 
ing.  The  commission  was  addressed  to  them  as  teachers^  con- 
stituting a  separate  and  distinct  class  of  men,  to  whom  the 
power  to  teach  and  baptize  was  given ;  and  it  was  only  as  teach- 
ers^ and  in  the  duties  as  such^  that  Christ  promised  to  be  "  with 
them  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Chrbt  first  tells  them,  "  Go 
teach,"  &c.,  and  then  in  the  same  sentence  immediately  adds, 
"  and  lo,  I  am  with  you,"  only  connecting  His  promised  assist- 
ance with  their  teaching.  He  does  not,  in  this  place,  promise 
to  be  with  them  in  any  other  capacity,  but  €is  teachers.  The 
words  "  Go  teach,"  first  constituted  them  teachers,  and  all  that 
followed  afler  those  words  was  addressed  to  them  only  in  that 
capacity/. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  our  Lord  said  to  the  sev- 
enty disciples,  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  and  he  that 
despiseth  you,  despiseth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despis- 
eth  him  that  sent  me." 

Now,  although  this  is  said  to  the  seventy  sent  upon  a  special 
mission,  it  shows  one  thing,  and  establishes  one  important  princi- 
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pie,  I  list  thpy  vnre  first  invested  with  authority  by  Christ,  mi 
when  SCI  invested,  that  they  acted  a»  Ilia  agonta,  and  Any  insult 
to  tlxni, in  thmr  cnpacity  as  Mit  ageiiU,  was  an  iiisTdt  to  Uim, 
and  10  hiH  Father  who  ecnl  him. 

/St.  Paui. 
8t.  Paul,  J  lemn  cnapier  i>f  hit  K)iititlu  to  the  Itomaiu, 

"  How  si  on  in  whom  they  hare  not  Ins 

Ucved  ?  aad  iier  t      ve  in  him,  of  wtiom  they  have 

not  heard?  ai  i  ^without  a  preacher?  mul 

how  shall  the"  ^cc  be  Bent  ? '' 

Althongh  i»^    IB  ii.  M.e  inlcrriigaliveytirr/*,  yet  un- 

der A  well-knowii  <  of  euiistruction,  tliere  are  four  uffirmativc 
lacta  asserted  in  tl  ract.    The  apotttle  having  dialed  in  the 

preceding  rerse  that  "  whosoever  Bball  call  upou  ihc  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved,"  aasuinea  the  four  poaitiona  so  distincUy 
Btated  in  the  passage.  It  was  clear  that  tlic  preacher  conld  not 
preach  unless  be  was  sent — that  be  coiild  not  oend  himself;  and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  party  to  bear  and  believe  was  not  the 
preacher  sent.  In  other  word*,  there  were  two  elnaseit — ^teach- 
ers mid  persons  taught.  St.  Paul  does  not  here  give  ns  any 
btatoment  as  to  the  manner  of  sending  preachers,  or  a»  to  who 
sends  them.     These  matters  are  stated  in  other  epiritlcs. 

Till.-  same  apostle,  in  his  lirst  Kpistle  to  tlio  Corinthians, 
chapter  12,  verses  28  and  23,  saj-s  : 

"  And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  npostlea — sec- 
ondarily prophets — thirdly  teachers.  Are  all  apostles  ?  are 
all  prophets  ?  are  all  teachers  ?  " 

This  is  explicit  as  to  the  fact  that,  in  St.  Paul's  time,  b  cer- 
tain order  of  men  had  tlie  right  to  teach,  and  that  all  had  not. 

St.  Paul  (Hebrews  xiii.  7,  IT)  uses  this  clear  and  explicit 
language : 

"  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have 
spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God  :  whose  foith  follow,  oonatd* 
ering  the  end  of  their  conversation." 

"  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yaia- 
selves :  for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that  mast 
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an  account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy  and  not  with  grief: 
for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  language  more  explicit  and  mor« 
to  the  point  than  the  foregoing  extracts.  The  following  points 
seem  most  distinctly  stated : 

1.  That  a  certain'order  of  men  had  the  rule  over  the  church. 

2.  That  this  order  of  men  were  those  who  "  had  spoken  unto 
them  the  word  of  Gk)d." 

3.  That  the  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  ^^  follow  thefaith^'* 
of  them  who  "  had  the  rule  over  them." 

4.  That  they  were  commanded  to  obey  those  who  "  had  the 
rule  over  them,"  for  the  reason  that  those  rulers  "  watched  for 
their  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  an  account." 

Now  it  is  evident  that  those  who  had  the  rule  over  the 
church  were  one  class,  and  those  who  were  commanded  to  obey 
were  another  and  a  distinct  class.  The  rulers  had  the  right  to 
rule,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  for  those  commanded  to  obey  were 
to  ^'^  follow  the  faith  ^^  of  those  who  had  spoken  unto  them  the 
word  of  God*  Now  connect  this  with  the  commission  "Go 
teach,"  and  it  is  plain  that  teaching  was  one  of  the  leading  pow- 
ers of  government  bestowed  upon  the  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors, as  teachers  J  and  that  those  who  had  the  rule  over  the 
church  had  the  right  to  teach  authoritatively,  in  Christ's  name, 
in  matters  of  faith.  And  as  those  who  have  the  rule  over  the 
church  have  the  right  to  teach  faith,  there  is  a  great  responsibil- 
ity resting  upon  them,  because  they  "  watch  for  the  souls  "  of 
those  over  whom  they  have  the  rule,  as  "  they  that  must  give 
an  accountJ'^  It  is  a  just  principle,  universally  adopted,  that 
where  great  powers  are  given  great  responsibility  is  imposed, 
and  the  officer  is  held  to  a  strict  account. 

St.  Paul  says  to  his  Hebrew  brethren  "  Hemember^^^  an  ex- 
pression always  denoting  great  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  or  speaker,  and  calling  the  particular  attention  of  the 
persons  addressed  to  what  follows.  He  then  says,  "Them 
which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the 
word  of  God,  whose  faith  follow ; "  that  is,  whose  faith  do  you 
foUow,  He  first  tells  them  to  remember  them  who  have  the 
rule  over  them,  and  then  tells  them  how  they  are  to  remember 
them,  and  that  is  hj  following  tbxlr  faith.    In  the  second  ex- 
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triLct  tu'  is  uqually  omphgtic  11b  lirst  sajs,  *'  obei/  thrai  thM 
have  the  rule  over  you,"  and  us  if  this  wu  not  nnflicicDlly  strong 
and  clfar,  he  ndtl*,  "  aiid  midmit  yonntivn*,"  und  then  giv« 
th«iu  the  rcasona  why  tbcy  should  obey  nnd  submit. 

mAmit,  can  mciui  noUting  u 


ind  ob^dionoc,     Tlic  wurd 

0  govern  u  to  "  control  tho 
■■  by  (irbitmry  piiwcr  mid  nti- 

VVcbstcT.)     Tlio  rule  or  gov 

a  ur  the  Church,  wii*  only  tho 

oM  bif  e»tat>lUhed  iarin,  and 

1  obey  hero  moans  **  to  cotn- 
iustructioRH  of  &  BUpcHor ;" 

irjKDL ;  ID  ac<iuiesoo  in  the  anthority 

r  ui'  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  tho  Kphcmos, 


this  conuectji 
rule  here  mei 
will  ondRrOti 
thority,  or 
cmmeut  wh 
power  to  « 
not  by  aiU 
ply  with  thfl  I 
and  to  Bubmi) 
of  another." 

Ill  tlie  fourtu 
we  liiiii  this  laognagv  -. 

"  And  he  gave  some,  npoHtles ;  aiid  some,  prophets ;  and 
somt;,  evangeliata ;  aud  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  per- 
fecting of  tho  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  luinistry,  lor  the  ediQv 
ing  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all  come  in  tho  unity  of  tbo 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  imto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ; 
that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  ohildrea,  tossed  to  and  fto,  and 
carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  laen, 
and  cunniug  oraftmess,  wliereby  they  lie  in  wait  tu  deceive ; 
but  speakbg  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  np  into  him  iu  all 
things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ ;  from  whom  tho  whal« 
body,  litly  joined  together  and  comiia<-tod  by  th:u  whifli  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  tho  efiectual  working  in  the  meas> 
ure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body,  unto  the  ediiy- 
ing  of  itself  in  love." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  distinct  passages  found  ia 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul.    It  contains  a  great  many  particolara 
in  the  same  long  sentence,  all  closely  and  beautifully  connected 
and  as  consistent  as  that  wtity  of  the  faith,  and  knoteUdgt  < 
the  Son  of  God,  of  which  he  speaks, 

lie  first  speaks  of  a  certain  order  of  men,  consisting  of  I 
eral  grades — apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  teachers,  and 
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tors — all  given  for  certain  specific  purposes,  namely :  ^^/or  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints^  for  the  toork  of  the  ministry^  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christy"  i.  e.,  the  Church ;  and  the  im- 
mediate end  of  this  authoritative  labor,  this  perfecting  of  the 
saintSy  this  work  of  the  minietryy  this  edifying  of  the  Church, 
was,  that  the  members  of  the  church  might  '^  all  come  in  the 
unity  of  the  feith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God ;"  and 
this  unity  of  faith  and  knowledge  must  be  perfect^  ''  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ;"  and  the  legiti- 
mate result  or  effect  of  this  unity  in  this  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God  is,  that  "  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine," 
"  but  speaking  the  truth  in  fot?e,  we  may  grow  up  into  him  in 
cUl  things^  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ ; "  so  that  every  part 
of  this  body,  the  church,  might  be  *'^ fitly  joined  together  and 
compacted;"  and  thus,  being  fitly  joined  and  compacted,  the 
"  effectual  working  of  every  part "  might  make  "  increase  of  the 
body,"  thus  answering  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  the  unity  of  His 
followers^  thcU  the  world  might  believe  that  t/te  Father  Jutd  sent 
Him, 

In  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  apostle  tells  us  that 
there  was  a  certain  order  of  men  given  for  certain  purposes,  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  tells  us  to  "  follow  the  fivith  of 
those  who  have  the  rule  over  us,"  and  these  are  they  "  who  have 
spoken  unto  us  the  word  of  God."  Now  put  these  passages 
together,  and  do  not  these  results  inevitably  follow? 

1.  That  the  " rule"  or  government  of  the  church  was  given 
to  a  certain  order  of  men. 

2.  That  among  the  powers  granted,  was  especially  the  power 
to  "  teach." 

3.  That  this  order  of  men  taught  authoritatively ^  for  the 
Hebrews  were  expressly  commanded  to  obey  and  submit  to  them 
by  following  their  faith. 

4.  And  by  following  implicitly  the  fiiith  of  this  order  of  men, 
as  they  were  commanded  to  do,  we  can  most  readily  understand 
how  the  ancient  Christians  could  come  to  the  "  unity  of  the 
fidth ; "  and  that  while  they  followed  the  faith  of  those  who  had 
the  nde  over  them,  they  would  be  ceiiainly  guarded  against 
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Ireiug  "  tossed  to  anil  fro,  and  carried  aboiU  by  evory  wind  of 
doctrine," 

£.  That  the  legitimate  rcsalt  of  all  this  would  bo  the  par- 
feet  aud  harnioniuiia  action  of  the  Cliurcli,  which  would  "nuika 
iucTcase  "  of  its  nuiuliors,  aud  odify  "  itaolf  io  Iotia" 

ly  tif  St.  Pcad. 

The  i^  .  l':aai  to     imotliy  and  Titnit,  yrvre  nd- 

drcBaedlotiu  \  Tiraeitcre.    lli*<  wliole  drill, 

fljiirit,  and  :  lie*  show  that  Timothy  ant) 

Titns  had  '  npectivo  chnrchw.    To  "nni- 

otby  St.  Paa  ^mm 

"As  I  h  till  ai  Ejihesua,  wbeu  I  wcot 

into  Maoedoi  i  bi      abi  charge  »oiuft,  tliat  tbey  teaofa 

no  other  docii 

"  This  charge  i  commit  imto  tbec,  sou  Tliuothy." 

Speaking  of  bishops,  among  other  things  he  s^^a  : 

"  One  tlwt  niloth  well  his  owii  house,  Imving  liis  children  in 
subjection,  with  all  gravity,  {tor  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rale 
Ijls  own  house,  how  shall  he  lake  can;  of  the  church  of  God  f)" 

After  nientiouing  many  things,  the  ajiostle  tells  Timothy: 

"  These  things  "  [do  thou]  "  command  and  teiich." 

"  Lot  the  elden  that  rule  well  be  conoti.'d  worthy  of,dcubh> 
lienor,  especially  they  who  labor  in  the  word  and  dootrino." 

"Let  no  man  despise  thy  yotith," 

"  Neglect  not  the  gifl  that  is  in  thee." 

"  These  things  give  in  charge,  that  they  may  bo  blamelem." 

"  These  things  toach  and  eihort," 

Speaking  of  c^'rtain  fiilse  I'.'achors,  tht*  nposlle  Hsys  to  Tim- 
othy : 

"  From  such  withdraw  thyself," 

"  O !  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust," 
Ac. 

"  Wherefore,  I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  that  thou  stir  vf 
the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee,  by  the  putting  on  of  my  handa." 

"  Hold  &st  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  beard 
of  me,  in  faith  and  love,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  That  good 
thing  which  was  committed  unto  thee,  keep  by  the  Holy  GboM, 
whicli  dwelleth  in  us." 
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'^  And  the  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many 
witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  others  also." 

To  his  son  Titus,  the  apostle  says : 

^'For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set 
in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every 
city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee." 

"  These  things  [do  you]  speak,  and  exhort  with  all  author- 
ity.   Let  no  man  despise  thee." 

^^  A  man  that  is  a  heretic  after  the  first  and  second  admoni- 
tion [do  you]  reject"* 

Now  these  quotations  show  that  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  min- 
isters,  had  the  right  to  "  command  and  teach  "  "  with  all  author- 
ity ;"  and  in  thus  doing,  they  would  but  carry  out  the  original 
commission  given  by  Christ  to  His  apostles.  St.  Paul  tells  Tim- 
othy "  to  charge  some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine."  The 
term  charge  implies  authority,  and  the  apostle  uses  it  in  this  sense 
when  he  says,  "  this  charge  I  commit  to  thee,"  Ac.  He  compares 
the  ruling  of  a  household  to  "  taking  care  of  the  church."  Now 
to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "taking  care  of,"  we 
need  only  to  refer  to  the  seventeenth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter, 
where  he  says,  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  wor- 
thy of  double  honor,  especially  they  that  labor  in  the  word  and 
doctrine."  So  that "  to  take  care  of  the  church  "  means  to  rule 
the  church  ;  as  is  still  further  shown  from  the  fact  that  "  taking 
care  of  the  church  "  is  compared  to  ruling  a  family,  where  the 
father  does  speak  with  authority,  "Tliese  things  command  and 
teach."  The  words  "  command  "  and  "  teach  "  imply  nothing 
but  authority.  If  Timothy  had  the  right  to  command  and  teach, 
and  it  was  made  his  express  duty  so  to  do,  then  it  must  have 
been  the  duty  of  some  one  to  obey.  • 

Speaking  of  certain  proud  and  perverse  teachers,  the  apostle 
tells  Toothy,  "  From  such  withdraw  thyself."  Now  it  is  plain 
that  Timothy  was  to  decide  who  these  teachers  were.  The 
apostle  gives  him  a  description  of  such  a  class,  in  general  terms, 
but  leaves  Timothy  to  decide  the  question  whether  a  particular 

*  These  sentences  lieing  elliptical,  I  hare  pat  in  brackets  the  words  neces- 
sary to  fin  them  np. 
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itKllviilual  camo  withiD  tUc  deftnition.  In  other  wonlt,  I 
the  inspired  apostio,  as  micti,  laid  down  tli«  law  to  Timutliy, 
leaving  Timothy  to  construo  tho  law,  and  nilminixlcr  it  in  escb 
{larticular  case  as  it  arose.    "  Lot  no  man  dcwpUo  tliy  joutlu" 

Tlie  apoatl"  «ftor  ntntina  tr,  'nnig  that  "tliere  we  many  vain 
talkers  and  d<  itiiB  to  "  robultP  tliein  btharp 

ly,  that   they  i  faith."     Ho  further  aaat- 

inands  Htm  Ic,  and  exhort,  and  relmko 

with  alt  antba  tlio  most  explicit  aathnrity 

given  Titna  ind  then  "wt'tA  all  uutfutri- 

ly;"  and  tl  >  and  anthoritutivi!  robakct 

^as,  that  tl  it  "  be  soiaid  in  th«  fiuth." 

But  the  autt)  top  here.     He  wn*  nnt  only 

to  "  rebuke,  i  all  authority,"  that  those 

thus  rebuked,  nught  "  become  sonnd  in  tba 

fiiith,"  but  he  was  expre  mded  to  "  reject  ii  htrrtici 

after  the  first  and  aecond  admonition."  Those  commauils  wcw 
given  to  Titus  as  a  minieter,  having  the  rule  over  the  church  at 
Crete,  He  was  first  to  decide  who  were  the  "  vain  taikera  and 
deceivers  j"  he  was  then  to  "  exhort  and  rebuke  them  nharply, 
and  with  all  authority,"  that  they  might  Iwcome  "  tiound  in  tb« 
f^lh  ;"  but  if  thoy  persisted  after  the  first  and  second  adnimd- 
tioii,  he  was  to  reject  them  oa  heretics.  Titua  was  the  jud^ 
^I'ho  was  to  deoide  whether  certain  opinions  were  heretical,  and 
he  was  to  reject  the  licretic.  He  had  the  authority  to  rule  or 
govern.  Fanl  says  to  hlui,  "  Let  no  man  despite  thet:"  that 
is,  in  tlio  discharge  of  thy  duties.  In  other  words,  let  no  man  de> 
epise  thy  authority.  This  is  clear  from  tho  words  going  beibre, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  tho  whole  Epistle  ia  addressed  to 
Titus  in  his  capacity  of  teacher,  anA  regards  him  ia  that  capad- 
ty,  aqd  not  as  an  individual,  having  no  ofiicial  authority. 

Among  the  powers  conl'erred  upon  Tmiothy  and  Titus  v«re 
the  following; 

1.  Tho  power  to  command  and  teach,  robuko  and  exhort, 
with  all  authority. 

2.  To  ordain  ciders. 

3.  To  reject  heretics. 

Aud  tiiese  powers  were  given  them  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  apostle,  and  were  to  be  exercised  by  them,  and 
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not  by  the  members  of  the  church  at  large.  These  powers  were 
most  full  and  ample.  Patting  all  these  passages  together,  as 
well  as  taking  the  general  drift  and  spirit  of  the  whole  system, 
how  readily  we  can  see  the  manner  and  the  means  by  which  the 
members  of  the  church  were  brought  to  "the  unity  of  the  faith."  * 
The  process  was  most  simple  and  beautiful,  efficient  and  ration- 
al Christ  organized  His  followers  into  a  visible  Church,  which 
is  a  united  body  of  living  men.  In  this  church  He  instituted  a 
certain  order  of  men,  unto  whom  He  delegated  the  governing 
power  of  the  Church.  According  to  the  laws  governing  this  in- 
stitution, faith  was  required  of  each  member.  The  power  to 
"  teach  "  feith  "  with  authority  "  was  therefore  necessary,  and 
was  the  principal  power  of  government  to  be  exercised  by  this 
order  of  men.  They  taught  as  the  agents  and  officers  of  Christ, 
the  founder  of  the  institution.  The  members  of  the  church  were 
required  to  "  follow  the  faith  "  of  these  teachers,  and  to  obey 
them ;  and  when  a  member  refused  to  do  this,  he  was  "  rejected 
as  a  heretic." 

In  this  way  "  the  unity  of  the  feith  "  was  kept  pure  in  the 
church.  As  often  as  a  member  became  mfected  with  improper 
opinions,  he  was  rebuked,  exhorted,  and  admonished  twice,  and 
if  he  stUl  persisted,  he  was  rejected.  And  this  process  was  pur- 
sued towards  others  as  often  as  occasion  might  require.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  could  be  left  in  t/ie  church  nothing  but  "  the 
unity  of  the  faith  "  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul.  There  could  be  no 
process  more  simple  and  efficient  than  this.  It  accords  with  all 
the  laws  of  reason,  with  human  nature,  and  vrith  the  first  and 
most  essential  principles  whereon  all  governments  of  law  must 
be  based. 

The  power  to  expel  for  heresy  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the 
power  to  teach,  given  by  Christ  in  the  commission ;  and  the 
|>ower  to  expel  for  heresy  necessarily  includes  the  power  to  de- 
termine what  heresy  is,  and  what  it  is  not.  It  is  one  of  the 
plainest  principles  of  law,  that  when  power  is  given  to  the  agent 
to  do  a  certain  thing,  the  means  necessary  to  accomplhih  the 
end  are  inseparable  incidents ;  otherwise,  the  grant  of  j>ower 

*  How  forcible  and  beautiful  is  that  expreflsion  of  8t.  Paul,  **  The  unitj  of 
the  futh.* 
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would  be  idle.  To  aiy  U>  ibe  ngi-nt,  "  Do  (his,"  and  yet  give 
him  no  luetiBS  wheruwitli  to  do  it,  iroiild  be  wholly  aaetvaii. 
Titiu  \y\a  conunanded  lo  nilnuinUb  Jind  to  rcjitet  the  lierctie; 
and  wii;itever  mftf  bo  tlio  definition  of  hcrctiy,  it  was  a  orime 
against  the  law  of  Clirixt,  luid  miMt  he  JHifgtd  by  that  law.  If 
Titufl  wiw  to  rvjvcl  Ihu  bervtio,  he  vwwly  vf  nccfwily,  dodde 
what  wiks  Iicroity,  a*  ilcfinud  \>y  tJte  Uvo  mulctng  it  criminaL  In 
other  words,  fie  mnxt  eonstmu  thv  luw,  nnd  detcrmuic  authori- 
tati\f  ly  the  queslioii  ariniiiif  uiider  the  law. 

Nt)W  those  who  were  coiumanded  to  admonish  and  n-ji-ct  hw- 
elii'M  wiTu  those  whose  tkith  the  early  CbrUlians  won-  tomniand- 
ed  to  follow.  And  from  the  Scripturos  alone,  the  mode  of 
teaching,  the  powers  of  the  tpacfaiTK,  and  the  duties  of  the  mein- 
bers  taught,  may  be  stated  concisely  thus : 

1.  The  lay  members  of  the  church  were  to  *' ofifif,"  "tu^mtt 
lo,"  and  "follow  the  faith"  of  their  teachers  who  had  "the  rule 
over  them."  This  xecured  unity  of  foith  between  thv  teachers 
und  thi'  poraons  taught. 

2.  lu  case  of  any  eeriouB  dilTcrence  among  the  teachers  thvin- 
advcH,  as  to  any  point  of  faith  to  he  taught,  a  nouncil  was  called, 
nnil  the  qacstion  therein  SLttled,  both  by  nryumtJit,  and  tlip  aid  of 
the  Jloly  Ghott.    ITiis  secured  unity  in  the  college  of  toachera. 

3.  The  united  effoct  of  both  these  was  unity  in  the  entire 
body,  the  church. 

g  S.  The  powers  of  government  bestoired  ttjKin  the  apo»tolioat 
church,  conlimiiiiff. 

This  was  the  process  of  governing  the  cliureh  in  the  days  of 
the  aiioatles.  There  waa  a  certain  order  of  men  that  had  the 
rule  over  the  church.  They  taught,  they  onloined  elders,  they 
exijelled  heretics,  and  they,  in  a  word,  exercised  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  govern  the  iiiHtilution  aa  it  was  then  eo»i»titultd. 
The  acta  of  govermnent  that  wo  know  were  then  exercised  by 
that  order  of  men,  were  all  that  the  nature  of  the  institution 
required. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  this  order  of  men  hod  sua- 
cession,  and  still  exists  in  the  church.  I  must  refer  to  previous 
remarks,  showmg  the  necessity  for  succession  of  ofiieers.  There 
eau  he  nothing  more  plain  and  palpable  than  this,  that  if  Christ 
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did  organize  any  visible  church,  and  institute  any  government 
for  it,  and,  therefore,  did  create  OFFICES  to  be  filled  by  men, 
and  these  offices  were  intended  to  continue  so  long  as  the  church 
itself  should  last,  either  the  first  incumbents  were  to  live  while 
the  church  existed,  or  there  must  be  a  succession  of  officers.  It 
follows  also  that  so  long  as  the  office  remains  unchanged,  the 
successor  must  have  the  same  powers  as  his  predecessor ;  for  it 
is  the  office  that  gives  power  to  the  man,  and  not  the  man  to 
the  office. 

Christ  organized  and  perfected  the  Christian  government, 
and  made  the  permanent  Christian  code  of  laws  for  its  guidance. 
The  system  came  from  Christ  and  His  apostles  possessing  cer- 
tain characteristics  or  constituent  principles.  Either  Christ 
intended  to  institute  some  government  in  the  Church,  or  He 
intended  to  organize  no  visible  Church  at  all.  For  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  continuing  visible  Church,  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth,  without  govenu»ent.  If  He  did  institute  such 
government.  He  must  have  placed  the  governing  power  some- 
where in  the  Church ;  and,  in  doing  this,  He  must  have  created 
certain  offices,  to  wliich  were  given  certain  official  powers ;  and 
those  offices  were  intended  to  be  filled  by  men,  so  long  as  the 
association  should  continue  to  exist.  If  there  were  no  offices 
in  the  church,  how  could  there  exist  any  government  ?  And 
how  could  offices  exist  without  official  power  ?  And  how  could 
official  power  exist  equal^  in  each  and  every  member  of  the 
association  ?  In  such  case,  who  would  govern  and  who  would 
obey? 

The  founder  of  any  government  has  the  right  to  establish 
the  offices  necessary  to  its  successful  administration ;  and  this 
right  is  usually  exercised  in  reference  to  the  more  important 
offices.  It  would  have  been  a  strange  anomaly,  indeed,  if  Christ 
had  created  no  offices  for  the  government  of  His  Church.  It 
would  have  left  the  system  exceedingly  imperfect. 

That  He  did  create  certain  offices,  is  shown  from  the  extracts 
already  given,  and  from  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  where  he  speaks  of"  the  office  of  a  bishop" 
and  "the  office  of  a  deacon ; "  and  the  only  question  to  deter- 
mine is,  whether  those  offices  were  intended  to  continue  in  the 
church  while  the  church  itself  should  last.    If  Christ  did  create 
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certain  offices  In  Uio  charoh,  mid  tliore  la  no  liiiiiiation  pat  to 
the  duriilion  of  the  office,  cither  by  tlio  mere  temiioraiy  imturv 
of  the  duty  to  be  perfonuod,  or  by  tbo  exprws  words  of  the  law 
creating  the  office,  then  tlio  intent  would  seem  to  be  plain,  thkt 
tlie  eicislenM  of  the  office  would  be  commonRurato  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  gystem  itself. 

The  Constitution  nf  th«  United  States  organixed  a  govero- 
mont.  It  is  not  staled  iu  the  imrtmnicnt  how  long  the  system 
was  intended  to  conliuuu ;  and  yet  it  was  intended  to  b«  per- 
petvial,  for  the  reason  that  no  limit  if  giiim.  Wlien  tt  corpora- 
tion is  oreat4>d,  and  no  limit  put  to  its  existence,  it  miut  be  hcUl 
to  be  porpdual ;  fur  whilci  the  law  will  presume  thu  death  of  a 
natural  pormti  after  the  vx])iration  of  a  certain  period  of  time, 
it  will  not  prosnme  the  death  of  an  aTt{fwiiU  being  which  mar 

By  the  Constitution,  the  cxeonlivo  power  is  vested  in  a  prw. 
idoiit,  and  the  judicial  power  is  one  supreme  court,  and  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish.  It  is  not  otatvd  iu 
express  terms  that  the  office  of  pejudent  shall  exiBl  ko  long  a* 
the  Constitntion  endures ;  and  yet  this  is  the  palpable  intent, 
because  the  office  is  created  as  apart  of  the  sjsteni,  ittid  mnA 
necessarily  conlinne  so  long  as  the  government  itself  shall  last. 
If  an  office  be  created  in  the  orgaiiiaition  of  the  government, 
unless  its  duration  be  limited  as  before  stated,  the  intent  of  thfl 
founder  is  plain,  that  the  office  mult  conlinuo  .is  a  7x1^  of  th* 
system, 

TJiat  our  Lord  did  create  certain  offices,  the  duties  of  which 
were  not  temporary  but  perpetual,  and  not  limited  in  their  du- 
ration by  express  words,  or  liy  llie  acts  of  those  who  put  the 
system  into  practical  operation,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
doubt.  As  knowledge  cannot  be  inherited,  but  most  be  (mv 
quired,  each  succeeding  generation  must  be  t,'iiiL;lit  :\i  «as  the 
preceding  one.  For  this  reason  the  duty  of  tuaeliiiig  is  perpet- 
ual, because  the  system  to  be  taught  is  so. 

§  9.   T/ie  power  to  teach  was  not  personal  to  th/^  apostles. 

That  the  commission  constituted  the  autboriiy  of  ilie  apo^ 
ties,  and  empowered  and  required  them  to  tt-aeli  all  things 
whatsoever  Christ  had  commanded  them  to  oliserve,  caauol 
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be  disputed.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  power  thereby 
conferred,  was  a  power  personal  to  them,  and  therefore  tempo- 
rary ;  or  whether,  by  this  commission  the  office  of  teacher  was 
not  created,  and  the  power  given  to  the  office  itself,  and  the 
apostles  merely  appointed  the  first  officers ;  and  their  powers 
were  not,  therefore,  to  cease  at  their  deaths,  but  to  continue 
down  to  their  successors  in  this  office,  through  all  coming  time. 
Was  it  intended  here  to  create  the  office  of  teacher  or  not  ? 
And  if  Christ  did  create  the  office,  did  He  intend  it  to  be  but 
temporary  ?  If  so,  did  He  put  any  limits  to  its  duration  ?  Was 
there  any  necessity  that  the  office  should  continue  while  the 
church  continues  ?  If  so,  the  same  reason  that  existed  for  the 
creation  of  the  office  must  exist  for  its  continuance. 

If  this  conmiission  gives  no  authority  but  to  the  apostles, 
upon  whom  it  was  supposed  to  be  alone  conferred,  there  could 
be  no  successors  under  this  commission,  and  no  authority  to 
teach  after  the  deaths  of  those  to  whom  it  was  first  given.  So 
fiir  as  this  commission  goes,  upon  this  supposition,  there  is  no 
authority  to  teach  vested  in  any  one ;  and  it  all  ceased  the  mo- 
ment the  last  apostle  died.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  was  in- 
tended to  create  a  perpetual  office,  there  must  be  a  succession 
of  officers  having  the  same  powers  as  their  predecessors. 

The  command  to  teach,  and  the  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  are  so  closely  con- 
nected together,  that  the  existence  of  the  one  must  bo  com- 
mensurate with  the  existence  of  the  other.  If  Christ  then  com- 
manded the  apostles  and  their  successors  to  teach.  He  equally 
promised  to  be  w  ith  them  "  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world ; "  and  He  does  not  promise  to  be  with  them  any  longer 
than  they  have  authority  to  teach.  If  this  promise  extends  to 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  the  command  to  teach  does  also. 

The  power  to  baptize  is  also  given  in  this  commission,  and 
forms  a  portion  of  the  mass  of  inseparable  powers  bestowed 
upon  the  apostles  as  teachers.  The  power  to  teach  \s  first  given, 
and  then  the  power  to  baptize  those  taught,  which  is  only  car- 
rying out  the  power  to  teach,  and  forming  a  part  of  it ;  and, 
therefore,  the  power  to  teach  and  baptize  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. Ij^  therefore,  the  power  to  teach  did  not  come  down 
to  the  saocessors  of  the  apostles,  in  virtue  of  the  commission, 
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the  ])o\ver  to  bnplExe  did  noL  Tliu*,  in  bo  far  as  tlic  conimiaaion 
is  concerned,  thero  iti  no  power  in  the  Chorob,  Hince  tho  da]^  ol 
the  npuslles,  either  to  teach  or  ba{)tiKe ;  and  wo  must  look  to 
other  poriioi"'  "f «»—  w«^.i  of  fir.,*  for  juch  anthgrity,  if  it  «)Mt 
in  the  visiblti 

§  10.  «  ^endofthe  moridV 

Then  w  g  of  tho  iihraitt  "  end  of  the 

world,"  aa  •  .iwion?*    Poen  it  inean  the 

term  of  a  p  ?hvru  n  not  a  tiingle  iuatancA 

in  the  New  :  phmsu  biu  vuoh  a  meaning. 

It  wu  a  vety  with  our  I<ord ;  luid,  whrn- 

ever  used  by  bl«  moaning.    Thrx  only  pas- 

s^e  that  con  « tiiaoiubility  to  sach  a  nioanuiK, 

is  found  in  the  t.  Matthew,  where  our  Lord, 

speaking  of  the  ly  (Ihost,  aaya :  "  It  shall  not 

be  for^ven  him,  neiiner  m  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to 
come."  Now,  might  not  the  word  worW  in  this  conneotioD 
mean  the  period  of  a  jioreon's  natural  life,  during  which  this  ain 
shall  not  be  forgiven?  It  cannot.  The  erpr easi on  i»  general, 
and  the  sentence  is  antithetic,  having  the  aomc  substanlive  teoHd 
ill  hotli  members  of  the  Henteuce,  and  the  word  must  have  the 
same  power  in  both.  One  is  this  world,  and  the  other  the 
world  to  come.  They  both  signify  opposite  states.  The  world 
to  come  cannot  signify  the  term  or  tluration  of  a  natural  lift, 
but  clearly  signifies  a  future  order  or  Htate  of  things.  And  there- 
fore "  this  world  "  must  signify  the  prosfnt  or  existing  order.f 
In  every  intstance  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  this  pliraae 

■  Mr.  lUc«,  ia  hia  debate  with  Mr.  Cunpbell,  uji: 

"  We  knoiT  that  the  kpoitlea  ware  tathoriied  nad  commuided  to  bapliaa  lal 
teach.     Bat  thia  ii  noC  ftll ;  Ae promite  aiaid4  lo  lie  aid  of  tuK." 

This  eitnct  clearij  lopporti  the  view  I  h»Te  Ukeo.     Mr.  R.  Mji,  "Aumi 

*-  The  proviiioa  of  the  law  ia  general,  while  one  cue  ia  pat  for  kU.  In  A* 
eonlBiDpUtiaD  of  Chriat,  there  are  but  two  alates,  thia  world  end  the  worid  t* 
come  ;  aai  He  ine>Dt  to  lay  down  the  gouenl  principle,  that  the  lin  ag^nit  Am 
Iluly  Gbo»t  ironld  not  be  foigiven  in  either  etetf.  The  praolice  of  pnttiiig  <mm 
vuM  for  all,  and  of  aaing  the  mucallae  for  both  the  maaculine  and  Uaaigl^ 
geoAetf,  noi  tctj  commoD  with  onr  Lord,  u  it  ia  with  all  lawmakera,  "  B* 
that  belici-etb  and  ia  baptiied,'  &e.     "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water."  fa. 
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occurs,  it  means  the  end  of  the  present  state.  In  this  sense  it 
occurs  in  the  thirteenth  of  Matthew :  "  The  harvest  is  the  end 
of  the  worW^  "  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  this  world."  This 
phrase  has  the  same  meaning,  where  the  disciples  ask  Christ 
what  shall  be  the  sign  of  Sis  coming,  and  of  the  *'  end  of  the 
world."  Ifi  then,  Christ  promised  to  be  with  the  eleven  to  the 
end  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  one  of  two  things  must  be 
true :  either  that  the  apostles  were  to  live  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  or  the  promise  extends  to  their  successors,  and  was  so 
intended.* 

*  Mr.  Campbell  sajs : 

*'  For  by  erery  rale  of  interpretatioii,  I  miist  apply  every  word  of  ihe  com- 
miflsion  to  the  apostles ;  because  it  is  addressed  to  them  only.^ 

He  then  quotes  the  commission,  concluding  it  with,  **  and  lo,  I  can  with  you 
altoayij  even  to  the  conclusion  of  this  state,  or  to  the  end  of  the  age  or  world.** 
(Debate  C.  8c  P.,  62.) 

Now  I  understand  Mr.  C.  to  have  meant  by  the  phrase  *'  conclusion  of  thit 
date  **  the  end  of  the  present  state  of  existence  or  being.  In  other  words,  the 
end  of  time. 

Understanding  him  in  this  sense,  I  could  never  put  these  two  positions  to- 
gether. Christ  knew  that  His  apostles  would  not  live  beyond  the  period  of  hu- 
man life ;  and,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  theory,  the  command  and  promise 
contained  in  the  commission  were  both  penoncd  to  the  apostles,  and  both  expired 
with  them,  and  our  Lord  is,  therefore,  made  to  promise  His  infallible  aid  beyond 
the  period  when  it  would  be  needed.  I  could  never  understand  why  oar  Lord 
should  make  an  idle  and  gratuitous  promise  of  assistance,  when  He  only  intended 
to  afford  it  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  fixed  by  the  promise  itself.  The 
promise  itself  extends  to  the  end  of  time,  and  yet  the  performance  of  it  is  limited 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  How  then  could  our  Lord  redeem  His  promise  to  be 
with  the  apostles  after  they  were  dead  ?  The  promise  was  to  infallibly  assist 
them  in  the  duty  of  teaching.  The  woric  to  be  done  was  to  be  accomplished  in 
thU  worid,  and  the  promised  aid  was  to  be  given  here.  He  did  not  permit  tliem 
to  live  to  the  limit  fixed  for  the  promised  aid,  and  how  did  He  keep  His  word 
according  to  this  theory  ? 

The  different  Protestant  theories  concerning  the  commisuon  lead  to  irrecon- 
cilable contradictions. 

1.  The  theory  of  Mr.  C,  if  Iimderttand  him  correctly^  makes  Christ  forfeit 
His  word  for  the  mere  purpose  of  doing  an  idle  and  vain  thing. 

2.  Those  who  insist  that  die  phrase  "  end  of  the  world**  does  not  mean  the 
end  of  this  state,  are  forced  to  reject  the  sense  in  which  Christ  had  always  used 
it,  and  to  give  to  it  a  new  and  unheard  of  meaning,  exceedingly  unnatural  and 
awkward. 

3.  Those  who  concede  that  the  promise  extends  to  the  end  of  the  existing 
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But  it  may  be  oonlfii<lo<l  that  the  use  of  the  pronoun  "  yoo  »• 
restrirt^  both  the  cninraUnoti  and  tho  promise  to  ihit  nptMUca. 
to  wliom  our  Saviour  addreasod  UimHelf  orally.  But  this  con- 
Btruction  woi-'-'  ^"  '-  •" — *  ~"-*'"'.  with  the  promise,  if  I  have 

■ttte  of  thing!,  SB         "  "     i*  piDmtiu,  u«  tMinpeUaJ  to  adiiilt, 

eidier  tbat  the  ui  aid  i  ill  tin  Mid  Idtovliiil  bjr  IIiin,or  tbM 

then  I<  now  ui  I  lu  tlie  church. 

Till  Cathuli*  HutlWfwi  •  cullf^  of  twiFhci^  an) 

than  Bclilnswd  0  them  in  lh>t  Ckpicitj,  Ix  th«  aatj 

one  compntible  •■  ■»  on  a  DIrlns  Lnirgtvpr;  mil  til*  onjj 

flne  cointDiiiuuruo  ■-  e  wnji*  IMI  inttnt  of  mch  n  •jdoin. 

But  «iu<»i)inji  lave  mimiidontaod  Mr.  C,  anil  IhM  bv  011I7  buodtd 

to  maiutiua  Ihmt  (  .  p,_njlMi,  11  u«i*UDce  daring  thu  lirnt  ot  ilia  appMbn, 
the  diffieullJM  of  h  —Jut  oi        -U  M  tliose  of  the  othnr. 

The  only  tliiq  IB  (poiillw  to  do,  (ui  tie  nnmnuasn,'! 

iTsa  to  tcich  and  t-  lixhnl  hj  Him  inw  pDrmuwDt,  an^ 

therefore,  raqnired  periuKinuv  •o.iuiuk.  >  "»  daly  cif  lnv-.hjn|t  «■*  coDdiuiinc. 
Each  ttiorate  indiyidiul,  in  all  nnnlnp  time,  had  ti<  l>*  tanx'*'-  Kothiug  tl 
tai(b  or  kooKledge  coolj  ha  inherited.  Il  ii,  then,  moat  lingular,  that  thejtrd 
teachers,  iaalniDled  pmonaHy  by  our  Lord  llituiair,  ihoald  >IU1  rt-qali«  thin  in- 
fiiUjble  ottUtanco,  while  fiiturt  teachen,  traGb!u|;  Uu<  Ktatt  nyabui,  cudi]  do 
without  it.  Tho  dn^  to  be  pcrtbnned  wni  llie  Minie ;  attd  )-ot  auiitanee  U  rftm 
in  one  cnee,  and  refiued  in  ihi  other.  Tho  teaehen  after  the  PiHutoUc  day  MoU 
not  komlheirdDtjnuin!  nillfthan  the  B)<o8tie>  did  under  the  liiitmrtiuun  of  ChlftL 
This  infallible  asiHonec,  in  tbe  -nty  nntutt  of  the  f  jatota,  wa*  nwdvd,  aud,  thwa> 
fore,  pranii«ed,  at  all  pnHod*  from  tbe  beginiung  to  the  eud  of  Ihe  luIltulUiii. 

Bat  besidoa  thl^  the  wurdi,  "  I  am  with  you,"  ocaur  Teiy  nllvii  in  Iwlb  Tla- 
tameuts :  and  iu  no  cue,  (eo  Tur  aa  I  am  ndvi^ed,)  where  tlm  jmnniii'  waa  f«T~ 
Kiaal,  were  the  word*  adied,  "nlway,  oven  to  the  end  of  the  world. "'  And  tbt 
reason  why  they  are  not  added  in  case)  tihere  the  promiie  wu  cmfincd  to  IIm 
individiinl  to  whom  it  was  mnde,  wonM  sceni  to  1>e  obvioas. 

If  we  tuke  the  theory  to  be  true,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  only,  that  Iba 
promlafl  na£  personal  to  tbe  spostlea,  then,  all  that  Christ  need  hare  (aid  wai, 
'^  Lo,  1  am  with  yotu"  The  commarvd  and  promise  idwajfM  being  comtuonauntf 
with  each  other,  tliia  would  bare  expressed  nil  the  Fenie  eontcniled  for  by  Mr.  C, 
and  tboie  who  think  with  him.  But  ii  it  not  unacconntable  that  oar  Loid  dioaU 
u<ld  words  not  required  to  exprt-ss  ills  mesninj;,  but  nlso  me  them  iu  a  sn« 
wliully  eontrarj  to  the  mdso  in  which  He  Mimaelf  had  always  used  them  It/Waf 
It  would  seem  that  the  Tery  reason  why  our  Lord  added  to  the  promiaa,  "I  aa 
with  you  "  the  words  "  alway,  even  to  the  end  i>f  the  world,"  was  to  qnaliTjr  Iha 
promise  itself  by  (bowing  that  il  was  not  personal,  but  continuing.  UnqneatiiM- 
ably  t]ie  doty  of  teaching  was  not  peiwnal  to  tho  apostles.  They  were  abnpl; 
ihe  Jim,  bnl  not  tbe  onlg,  teachers.  The  command  and  promise  must  extol « 
expire  together.     They  are  inseparable. 
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given    the    correct    definition  of  the    phrase    "  end   of  the 
world." 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  most  casual  reader  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  instructions  given  by 
Christ  were  given  in  terms  personaUt/  addressed  to  the  apostles. 
We  read  in  the  first  chapter  of  Acts,  that  Christ  was  "  seen  of 
the  apostles  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Now  these  instructions  were  given  to 
them  personally,  so  fer  as  we  can  judge  from  what  is  said.  The 
instructions  given  by  Christ,  as  recorded  in  St.  John's  Gospel, 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  chapters  inclusive,  were 
given  in  terms  personal  to  the  apostles.  '"^  A  new  command-, 
ment  I  give  unto  you,  that  you  love  one  another."  At  the  last 
supper,  our  Lord,  addressing  the  apostles  in  terms  personal  to 
them,  said,  '*Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  The  pronoun 
you  is  here  used  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  many  others,  when 
Christ  was  addressing  His  chosen  apostles  alone,  no  one  being 
present  but  them ;  and  are  these  commands  applicable  to  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  or  not  ?  Were  succeeding  Christians 
required  to  love  one  another  ?  Were  they  required  to  "  do 
this  in  remembrance  "  of  Christ  ?  If  so,  why  are  not  those  who 
come  after  the  apostles  required  to  "  go  teach,"  as  well  as  they  ? 
Why  confine  the  meaning  in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  others  ? 
Was  there  no  need  of  teachers  after  the  apostles? 

The  fact  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  instructions  given  by 
our  Saviour  was  given  in  terms  personal  to  the  apostles,  is  evi- 
dent ;  and  the  fact  that  these  instructions  are  applicable  to  us, 
imless  they  arc  limited,  either  by  express  words  or  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  command  itself  is  equally  clear.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  command  given  to  the  eleven  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  until 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  does  not  apply  to  us,  for  the 
command  was  but  temporary,  and  could  not  extend  beyond  the 
event  mentioned  as  its  limitation.  It  was  not  a  general  continu- 
ing command,  but  local  and  temporary,  and  could  not  be  ful- 
filled again,  but  expired  by  its  own  limited  character. 

And  the  reason  and  truth  of  this  rule  will  be  apparent,  I  ap- 
prehend, upon  a  little  reflection.  Christ  selected  twelve  apos- 
tles to  be  with  Him  during  His  ministry.  They  saw  all  His 
miracles — ^heard  all  His  discourses,  which  were  mostly  given  in 
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termn  personal  to  Uiuio,  and  rewiTO'l  IIU  Iiwt  itwtrut'tiona,  and 
saw  him  ascend  into  btiuvuii.  Tliu  last  tiling;  Ho  khM  to  tbem 
was,  "  Go  teach,  Ac.,  teiuthing  them  to  obsorvo  nil  tliliiji[9  what- 
soever 1  have  oommanded  you  "  [to  observe.]  He  hml  inHiroct- 
od  them  itersonnlly  for  more  than  threw  yvnn,  and  now  Hi)  com- 
mands them  to  teach  utbers  to  observe  ihut  whioh  He  had 
previously  commanded  thom  to  observu.  Thin  (Himmmoo  ap- 
pUed  the  t«achuigii  of  Christ,  (nven  in  Ivrmit  [lumoiial  to  the 
apostles,  also  to  their  sHoceasora.  They  were  DointiiiuidtNl  to 
"  larry  in  Jemaalem  until  they  w«ro  endowed  with  [lowfir  from 
on  high."  WhflQ  so  endowed,  they  were  to  eoroinvnct  teach* 
ing.  The  date,  then-fore,  when  the  catDmlssion  was  to  taka 
effect,  was  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Whataoover  ChriKi  had,  pnv 
vious  to  that  day,  commanded  them  to  do,  they  were  U>  tcaoli 
others  to  observe.  Now,  on  that  day,  one  of  the  things  Christ 
had  previonsly  commanded  thu  eleven  to  do,  was  to  "  teach  all 
things  whatsoever  ho  had  eomuiaiided  them ; "  and  this  made 
it  their  duty  to  (micA  other*  to  Ifoth  what  they  had  been  thcm- 
selveii  oommanded  to  teaeh.  In  other  wortls,  the  phraac  "all 
things  whatsoever  1  have  commanded  you,"  would  embrace  aU 
commauda  given  before  the  time  when  thiM  command  was  to  be 
put  in  force,  and  would  include  in  the  wards  "  all  things  wha^ 
soever"  the  command  "Go  teach." 

The  phrase  *'all  things  whatsoever"  is  exceedingly  general, 
and  would  include  all  commands.  But  acuordiug  to  the  fitlh 
rule  of  construction  I  have  givi-ii,  a  genei-al  rule  may  bu  limited 
by  a  special  clause.  And  it  li  upon  lliLi  ground  that  I  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle  of  ixiiistruotiuu,  tJiat  all  eoumiands  given  by 
Christ  in  terms  personal  to  the  apostles,  descend  to,  and  are 
obligatory  upon  us,  unless  they  are  limited  by  express  worda, 
or  by  the  temporary  nature  of  the  command  itself.  TJnlfiss  tlfl 
general  clause  "all  things  whatsoever"  be  limited  by  some 
other  clause,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  command  ilseH  its  me«B> 
ing  remains  unrestricted  ;  and  "  all  things  whatsoever"  Chriit 
commanded  His  apostles  to  observe  or  do,  are  obligatory  npoo 
Christians  in  all  ages.  And  the  Umitations  upon  the  gMieral 
clause  will  not  restrict  it  only  in  so  far  as  may  be  required  by 
these  exceptions  or  Umitations,  leaving  the  remunder  of  the 
clause  to  have  its  full  effect. 
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Bat  these  commands  are  only  obligatory  upon  future  Chris- 
tians in  the  proper  capacitr/  ;  namely :  If  Christ  commanded  the 
eleven,  in  their  capacity  as  teacherSy  to  teach,  then  the  same 
duty  would  devolve  npon  their  successors  in  the  office  of  teacJier^ 
and  upon  them  only.  If  He  commanded  them,  as  individuals, 
to  love  one  another,  then  this  command  would  be  obligatory 
upon  aU  Christians,  in  all  ages.  If  He  commanded  them,  as  in- 
dividuals, to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  as  ministers,  to  admin- 
ister it  to  others,  then  their  successors  in  these  two  different 
capacities  must  obey  the  command,  ^^  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me." 

Whenever  associated  men  are  divided,  as  they  must  be,  into 
different  orders,  and  the  distinctions  of  those  different  classes 
first  separately  and  specifically  pointed  out,  then  any  general 
direction  must,  by  every  rule  of  construction,  be  applied  to  each 
in  his  proper  position.  As  a  lawgiver,  our  Lord  would  consist- 
ently begin  with  the  first  and  simplest  elements  of  His  system. 
And  as  all  ChristLans,  both  lay  and  clerical,  are  still  individual 
members  of  the  church,  and  bound,  as  such,  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  that  capacity,  our  Lord  would  first  teach  His 
apostles  their  duties  as  simple  Christians,  and  afterwards  their 
duties  as  officers.  And  He  would  logically  give  them  the  com- 
mission in  the  dose  of  His  ministry,  and  in  terms  sufficiently 
general  to  include  all  that  had  been  embodied  in  His  permanent 
code. 

It  is  a  rule,  that  instructions  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior, 
acting  in  a  certain  capacity,  are  necessarily  confined  to  him  in 
that  capacity,  imless  there  be  some  express  statement  to  the 
contrary.  For  example :  I  may  act  in  several  different  capaci- 
ties, under  several  different  superiors,  or  under  one  superior, 
who  has  the  rightful  supervision  of  different  inferiors,  acting  in 
different  capacities.  I  may  be  agent  for  A.  B.,  and  also  for  C. 
D.,  having  the  power  to  appoint  sub-agents  under  me  in  both 
cases.  "We  will  suppose  that  I  appoint  E.  F.  sub-agent  for  both 
these  parties,  and  that  I  write  him  letters  of  instruction  in  both 
cases.  In  the  first  case  I  address  my  letter  to  him  in  this  way : 
"Mr.  E.  F.,  Sub-Agent  of  A.  B. : 

"You  will,"  Ac,  giving  him  instructions,  without  again 
mentioning  the  name  of  A.  B.    In  the  same  way  I  address  him 
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as  tho  biili-ugunt  of  C  D.,  and  give  him  niy  iiutructioDa  aooofd- 
ingly.  Now,  it  woald  bo  a  viulatiou  of  all  rulu  and  of  all  usttga 
fur  E.  v.  to  do  for  A.  U.  what  1  haA.  tniitractcd  him  to  do  for 
C.  D.  Ilavinj;  sddreagod  him  in  a  certain  raptieUif,  luy  inHlrwv 
tions  :ir(3  contiiiod  to  ttiat  capacity.  And  bo  it  ia  wilh  pcriton 
fiUing  official  HomtinntL  Onp  man  may  fill  Sfveral  rffGvt'H,  when 
the  duties  arn  w   h  each  other,  aod  the  wimo 

superior  ofBo  \      Jiferior  in  all  tJiosu  <))llt<rvnt 

capacities ;  U  aotionB,  would  nddrvm  htm 

at  the  bcgu  ror  which  the  instnictioiu  oro 

intcndi^d.     •  oisaiuu.     Chriat  addnased  th« 

clevcD  iu  the  llu  first  cumtitutcn  tliuai 

such,  and  M  promise  am  applied  to  them 

in  that  capacii7<»ij 

But  iboro  is  an  r  siUfidant  reason  why  the  uss  of  tbo 
pronoun  "  you,"  ii  i  tMrnimnaion,  could  not  rcstriul  tha  oom 
maud  and  promiae  to  tlie  eleven  apostles.  Let  u«  aiuruinu,  tat 
the  saku  of  the  argument  only,  that  our  Lord,  iu  the*  oommi^ 
siou,  created,  for  the  first  time,  a  body  or  college  of  tcaclicrs^ 
having  pcrpctoal  sucucHdon ;  and  that  He  addrotind  tfann  in 
their  collective  capacity  as  tcaefaers.  Then,  it  is  clear  iliat  the 
use  of  the  jicrsonal  pronoun  would  have  been  proper  in  that 
case.  And  wo  find  siicli  to  be  tho  uitugt-  of  t^criptnve.  a«  well  M 
nt  lair,  aud  in  common  practice. 

In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chapter  tittcrn,  vem 
fifty-two,  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  those  Christians  who  are  to  bo 
living  at  the  end  of  the  world,  says :  "  We  shall  be  changed." 
He  says  the  same  thing,  in  substance,  iu  the  fourth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Thcssalonians.  The  prononu  we  is  litiro  ap- 
plied to  those  Christians  who  shot)  live  many  ages  atler  tha 
writer,  although  the  pronoun  is  in  the  first  person.  But  all 
Christians,  in  all  g^es,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  iluM.ry  of  St. 
Pani,  constituted  but  one  collective  body  or  cor|>ornli<in,  nlwaya 
existing,  and  alwajrii  present,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  use  of  the  pronoun  {lersonal  waD 
strictly  proper.  So,  when  he  says,  "till  we  all  come  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith,"  he  includes  all  the  Christians  of  the  future 
as  well  as  of  the  then  present  time.  In  the  same  way,  and  i 
ihc  same  reason,  when  Christ  constituted  a  perpetual  college 
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teachers,  in  the  contemplation  of  His  theory,  this  college  was 
then  present^  and  wonld  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
the  use  of  the  pronoun  was  strictly  proper,  and  Ilis  promised 
assistance  to  the  end  of  the  world  was  in  just  accordance  with 
it.  When  instructions  are  given  to  the  proper  organs  of  an  arti- 
ficial being,  they  are  given  to  the  being  itself,  through  its  or- 
gans, and  are  applicable  at  all  times,  unless  expressly  limited  in 
words,  or  by  their  temporary  character.* 

It  would  then  seem  plain,  that  if  Christ  intended  to  limit  the 
commission  to  the  apostles.  He  could  appropriately  use  the  pro- 
noun you  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  He  constituted  them  a 
college  of  teachers,  having  perpetual  succession,  He  could  have 
used  the  same  pronoun  with  the  same  propriety ;  so  that  the  use 
of  this  pronoun  is  entirely  compatible  with  either  view.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  the  phrase  "  end  of  the  world,"  which  could  not 
be  used  in  the  sense  required  to  limit  the  promise  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

§  11.  The  persons  appointed  by  the  apostles  exercised  the  pou>- 

ers  conferred  by  the  commission. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  deciding  the  question,  whether 
this  commission  extends  to  the  successors  of  the  apostles  or  not. 
When  we  see  how  the  apostles  put  the  system  into  practical 
operation,  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

*  Bat  if  we  once  admit  that  the  promise  extended  heyond  the  apostles,  then 
we  are  forced  to  concede  that  the  form  of  expression  used  can  only  bo  compati- 
ble with  the  fact  that  onr  Lord  first  constituted  them  a  college  of  teachers,  and 
then  addressed  them  cu  tuck.  The  pronoun  personal  can  only  be  applied  to  per- 
sons real  or  artificial.  You  may  well  address  the  organs  or  members  of  a  cor- 
poration as  you  would  the  corporation  itself.  You  may  also  address  a  permanent 
college  of  teachers  as  a  person  destined  to  live  throughout  all  coming  time.  This 
is  what  onr  Lord  did.  He  first  created  the  college  by  addressing  all  the  apostles 
collectively,  and  imposing  upon  them  duties  which  only  the  whole  combined  could 
perform.  They  were  to  teach  all  natitms  all  things  which  He  had  commuuded. 
For  our  Lord  to  lay  that  He  would  always  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  yet  they  not  be  members  of  a  continuing  college  of  teachers,  destined  to  live 
as  long  as  the  promise  itself  was  to  continue,  would  seem  to  bo  entirely  errone- 
ous. As  the  promise  itself  was  continuing,  and  yet  the  pronoun  personal  was 
used,  there  must  have  been  a  college  of  teachers  then  organized,  the  apostles 
being  the  first  members  of  the  college. 
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Now  if  Christ  intended  hj  tlii*  (Mniiiiiwaiuu  (o  crcale  a  certiun 
o^ee,  having  ftttsched  to  it  wrUuii  ]>owent  and  duties,  Bod 
this  office  wiM  to  conttnao  wbilo  the  chun-h  should  exist,  the 
question  of  auooesaion  is  vory  ttiui|de  iinil  plain. 

Now  what  powers  did  Christ  bentow  ujwn  the  a)>oetlea  by 
the  commission  ?  Whnt  powcre  ditl  H"  givv  to  thtm  in  th»9r 
eapachy,  a»  teaehers  /  The  power  to"U')ich  all  Uiinftii  what- 
eoever  I  have  commaDdud  j-ou,"  and  the  power  to  bnptiac. 
Kow  what  ijuudentfl  does  the  ]ioircir  to  teach  ncc<-wwrily  in- 
clude ? 

1.  TAe  right  to  decide  lehal  construction  (/wy  wnuid  gire  Iht 
laic — in  other  teorde,  wAat  the  itne  remind,  a*  o/Jiiith,  and 
l»-actice. 

2.  77.e  ditty  of  those  taught  to  obey.  '' lln  that  Mieoeth 
not  s/uill  lie  damned." 

3.  The  right  to  ryect  heraic«. 

These  incidents  an  inscpitrablo  from  tliu  power  to  letu^. 
There  would  seum  to  be  no  question  ujhiu  tliiil  point.  A'fiw  if 
ice  find  that  tho*o  who  mwcteded  the  apotlk" — thone  u>hoin  tht 
apo»tlM  a/qMinteid  to  govern  the  church— e^rerciscd  the  tame 
powers  neceatarily  included  in  thie  eommiation,  it  it  not  cleo', 
that  this  conimietion  wot  intended  to  extend  to  the  euccaaon 
Hf  the.  ajKietletf  What  result  could  possibly  be  more  plain  and 
palpable  than  this  ?  It  oaght  to  be  remembered  that  the  power 
belongs  to  tlie  office,  and  not  to  tlie  man — that  the  man  must 
die,  the  office  not—that  all  officers,  aa  such,  act  only  from  mere 
delegated  authority,  and  not  of  themselves — they  arc  but  sgcnU 
— ^and  agency  ceaMcs  with  death. 

Now  what  powers  diil  ihose  excri'isp,  who  nucceeded  ihe 
apostles  in  the  government  of  the  church  ? 

We  hear  St,  Paul  say  to  the  IlebrewB — 

"  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  1ult« 
spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God :  whose  £uth  follow,  o(Huddo^ 
ing  the  end  of  their  conversation." 

"  Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines." 

"  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you  and  submit  yont^ 
Kclves ;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  most  g 
account."     (Ileb.  liii.  1,  9,  17.) 

Now  from  these  passages  it  is  plain  that  there  were  m 
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persons  who  had  the  role  or  gOYemment  over  the  Hebrews — 
that  these  persons  were  they  that  had  spoken  unto  them  the 
word  of  Grod  ;  that  is,  those  persons  who  had  obeyed  the  com- 
mand "  Go  teach  " — ^and  whose  fiuth  the  Hebrews  were  com- 
manded to  ^^foUoto "  that  they  might  not  be  "  carried  aboat 
with  divers  and  strange  doctrines.''  And  again  the  Hebrews  are 
told  to  ^'  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit 
yourselves." 

Those  persons  that  had  the  rule  over  the  Hebrews,  certainly 
did  exercise  all  the  powers  given  in  the  commission.  They  had 
the  right  to  teach,  and  when  they  taught,  the  Hebrews  were 
commanded  to  follow  their  faith  ;  and  if  they  did  not  follow 
the  faith  of  those  teachers,  these  rulers  must  have  had  the  neces- 
sary power  to  reject ;  for  if  they  had  no  power  to  enforce  their 
teachings  upon  the  members  taught,  they  could  have  had  no 
rule  over  the  Hebrews  at  all. 

When  Christ  commanded  the  apostles  to  "  Go  teach,"  He 
added,  "  he  that  believeth,"  Ac.,  "  he  that  believeth  not,"  Ac. 
The  persons  taught  were  required  to  believe  their  teachers. 
So,  when  St.  Paul  tells  the  Hebrews  to  ^'  obey  them  that  have 
the  rule  over  you  and  submit  yourselves,"  he  also  tells  them  to 
"  follow  their  faith."  How  very  similar  is  the  command  in  the 
commission  to  "  believe "  and  in  the  Epistle  to  "  follow  the 
faith."  The  hearers  in  both  cases  are  substantially  conmianded 
to  do  the  same  thing.  Now  were  not  those  who  were  to  be 
believed  in  each  case,  invested  with  the  same  authority  to  teach 
that  which  was  equally  required  to  be  believed  by  the  persons 
taught  ?    It  would  certainly  seem  so. 

The  apostle,  in  these  extracts,  certainly  speaks  of  others  be- 
sides the  apostles,  to  whom  the  commission  was.  first  given. 
The  language  is  too  general  to  admit  of  any  other  construc- 
tion ;  nor  can  we  suppose  the  apostle  would  find  it  necessary  to 
command  the  Hebrews  to  obey  the  other  apostles. 

But  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  his  two  sons  in  the  faith,  Tim- 
othy and  Titus,  arc  still  more  explicit.  The  passages  have  been 
already  quoted.  Only  such  will  be  repeated  in  this  connection 
as  are  esteemed  most  pointed. 

The  apostle,  after  stating  that  he  had  left  Timothy  at  Ephc- 
8us  to  ^^  diarge  some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine,"  com- 
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pares  ihc  nileuf  a  biBliojiorcrtbecUurcltlo  the  rnle  of  a  parent 
over  "  bis  bouae,  having  )i!m  cbtldren  in  snbjection ;"  and,  ftfter 
raentioniD^  aixiiy  tbtnga  on  tnio,  he  «aya  to  Tinuitll}' :  "Tbvaa 
tbiiiga-  [do  t/ou]  cnmnian<l  and  tfiifb."  In  not  tlt'in  ii«  Ktrong 
language  as  that  uswl  in  the  commiMion  "  Go  tench  "  ?  Christ 
had  first  tanglit  Uis  disciplos  pertain  trnths,  &s  St.  Paul  had 
taught  Timothy ;  and  then  both  gave  command  to  teach  to 
others  tbo  eame  tilings  taught  to  tbem,  and  the  this^  taught  in 
both  cases  were  the  tame.  And  In  U*  capacity,  aa  a  teacher, 
'fimolhy  was  not  only  to  teach  the  things  mentioned  in  tbo 
verses  preceding  llie  one  containuig  this  coinm&nd,  but  he  was 
to  teach  the  entire  system  of  Ohristianily,  as  is  nhowu  by  the 
general  drift  of  the  two  Ejiistlos  to  him,  but  espcciaUy  by  the 
fourteenth  and  sueceeduig  vcraea  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  sec- 
ond Ejiistlc,  wherein  the  apostle  spcaka  of  the  trutlia  taught 
orally,  and  those  ibiind  in  Scripture  ;  ho  that  Timothy,  an  a 
teacher,  carried  out  the  command  "Go  teach,"  aa  wcI!  a»  the 
command  of  St.  Panl,  "these  things  oommand  and  teatrb," 

Tlie  apostle,  after  statuig  that  "  there  are  many  unruly*  xnd 
vuin  talkers  and  deceivers,"  commands  Titus  to  "  riibuks  tbcn 
sharjily,  that  tboy  maybe  sound  in  the  fuUh."  He  further  oom- 
iniiii<ls  Titus :  "  Tlieso  things  sjteak  and  exhort,  ami  rebuke  with 
all  authority.    Let  no  man  despise  thec,"t    "  A  man  that  is  ■ 

*  K'hnC  docs  tbil  Ivnn  unruly  meta  t    Wcbstei-  mj>  it  msani  "  nnginana. 

bic  ;  b'crntiona;  djiwgiuilmg  rcslniintf  tnrbulvTjC. " 

f  That  large  bo^y  of  Proteetunl  minister*  wlio  elwraod  llio  riglit  ta  ntmkt 
Coldness  fur  puwQg  tb>  Nebrodia  bill  »  liw  yetn  a-gci,  a-laptAt   this,  unoog 

"  1.  Rctolitd,  That  Ih?  miniiCry  ii  Clio  diviiieljr-appoinUd  iiutinuion  tet  Ibe 
'leclaratiim  utid  eDfrirceineiil  ot  Ood'j  will  upon  nil  pmiiU  of  rcligioui.  and  monl 
tratli ;  and  Ibat  M  mch,  it  is  their  dnlv  lo  reprorii,  r«hnkp,  nud  exhort  with  ill 
iLuthontj  and  dnctdne." 

Tlie  langtwge  ofliiiii  resolution  is  oertaiiily  nry  eleat  and  Mrong.  TtieiidB- 
i^tij  is  not  only  the  "  iirmrlg-appomlnl  I'mitilalion  Tw  iha  ifeHarnf t on  uu)  na^HVA- 
ment  of  God'a  will,"  bol  it  ia  "  thoir  rfnyy  tn  reprove,  trhakr,  and  cihiirt  with  all 
mii/ioril!i  nrul  itflriitf."  OP  conrse,  IT  it  be  ilietr  (/ufy  to  decliirv  and  in/ena 
GikI'h  will,  Ritcl  vith  all  aulhorilt/,  it  would  BOem  to  bo  some  uae'a  bonodn  dot] 
•.'/•(/ ;  and  Ihnt  some  raeona  must  eiist  for  practicaUj  cnfureing  their  dad 
(illirrn-i'W  the  power  to  declare  and  enforce  ninoMi:i9,  at  last,  to  no  powc 

>noik'd  nit))  the  nBaiimed  rijrht  of  pririite  interpretation  In  the  but  raaoi 
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heretic,  after  the  firat  and  second  admonition  [do  you  J  reject." 
Here  was  the  most  explicit  authority  given  to  Titus  to  do  cer- 
tain things  in  the  church,  and  with  aU  authority.  The  persons 
mentioned  as  unruly,  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  were  here- 
tics, because  not  "  sound  in  the  faith  ;  "  and  as  to  these  Titus 
was  first  to  rebuke  and  exhort  with  all  authority,  and  if  these 
rebukes  did  not  have  the  proper  effect,  he  was  to  reject  the 
heretic.  Unless  he  had  the  power  to  reject  or  expel  the  here- 
tic— ^the  vain  talker  and  deceiver — ^frora  the  church,  the  right 
to  rebuke  would  have  been  wholly  idle,  because  the  evil  would 
have  still  remained  in  the  Church,  without  any  efficient  remedy. 

These  directions  were  given  to  Titus  as  a  minister.  He  him- 
self was  first  to  determine  who  were  the  "  unruly  and  vain 
talkers  and  deceivers ; "  he  was  then  to  "  exhort  and  rebuke 
them  sharply ; "  but  if  they  persisted,  he  was  to  reject  them  as 
heretics.  Titus  was  to  decide  the  question  whether  certaui 
opinions  were  heretical.  This  being  his  right,  it  was  the  corre- 
sponding duty  of  the  persons  rebuked  and  admonished,  to  obey 
him  who  had  the  rule  over  them,  and  to  submit  themselves. 

Now  compare  the  powers  exercised  by  "Hmothy  and  Titus 
with  those  given  in  the  commission,  and  are  they  not  the  same  ? 

most  difHcnlt  to  conceive,  nnleu  we  hold,  iu  plain  contradiction  to  the  powers 
claimed,  that  this  divinely-appointed  institution  is,  after  all,  absolutely  inferior 
to  the  very  persons  reproved,  and  in  reference  to  the  very  things  for  which  the 
reproof  was  given. 

The  theory  of  these  Divines  is  strangely  mixed.  God  creates  an  institution 
for  the  very  purpose  of  declaring  and  enforcing  His  will ;  and  yet,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  nme  theory,  God  has  done  a  very  idle  and  useless  thing,  for  each 
member  rebuked  has  only  to  appeal  to  himself  to  defeat  the  assumed  judgment 
of  this  ^''divinely-appointed"  yet  fallible  institution.  As  the  decision,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  theory  itself,  is  as  fallible  as  the  judgment  of  the  person  re- 
buked, it  cannot,  of  course,  ask  or  demand  any  respect  or  obedience  while  the 
institution  is  arbitrarily  and  painfoUy  compelled,  by  duly,  to  assume  and  exer- 
cise this  frivolous  authority. 

But  these  ministers  not  only  claim  the  right  thus  to  rebuke  the  members  of 
their  own  chnrobes,  but  they  go  beyond  the  Catholic  theory,  and  claim  this  right 
over  aliens  and  strangers.  St  Paul's  directions  to  Timothy  and  Titus  had  refer- 
ence to  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  not  to  aliens  from  the  kingdom,  over 
whom  the  Church  had  no  jurisdiction  to  do  any  thing  more  than  simply  to  de- 
clare the  truth,  not  to  enforce  it,  and  who  would  perish  because  they  were  out 
of  the  Chineh,  as  the  people  perished  beoaase  tliey  were  ovt  of  tlie  ark. 
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Were  not  they  but  carrjing  out  the  commission  ?  From  wlioBO 
did  tlicj  receive  their  powers,  and  hy  wliut  meau^i  ?  God.  the 
FathiT,  coiisiitntes  the  original  fimntiiin  from  which  this  stream 
of  auiluirity  flows.  Chrlat.  saya  to  hU  njioslles  :  "  Ab  my  Fa- 
thor  liiuli  si'iit  me,  so  send  I  you,"  "  He  that  receiveth  whom- 
soever I  sL-nd,  recoiveth  me ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiv- 
eth him  that  sent  me."  St.  Paul  received  his  authority  from 
Christ,  nndHmothy  and  Titus  received  their  authority  from 
St.  Paul. 

§  12.  The  same  mbject  continued. 

After  giving  Timothy  n  description  of  the  qnaMoationa  of 
certain  officers  in  his  first  Epistle,  St,  Paul,  in  tlie  second,  goes 
on  to  any : 

"  Wlierefore  I  put  thee  in  rememltrance,  that  ihott  atJr  up 
the  gi/f,  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my 
handle." 

"That  ffood  thing  which  was  committed  unto  thee,  keep  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  dweileth  in  us." 

"  And  the  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  lue  among  many 
witnesses,  the  same  oommit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be 
nble  to  \c:>ch  others  nlao."     (2  Tim,  i.  6,  13,  U ;  ii.  2.) 

To  Titus  the  apostle  Bays: 

"  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldeet  set 
in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  eldeni  in  erery 
city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee,"    (TltiiB  I  S,  7,  9,) 

The  apostle  also  speaks  of  "a  bishop"  as  the  "sfetoonlof 
God,"  "  holding  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been  tan^t, 
that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  con- 
vince the  gainsayers." 

The  "gift"  mentioned  in  the  first  passage  is  the  "good 
tiling  "  stated  in  the  second ;  and  the  "  good  thing  committed  " 
to  Timothy  is  the  same  which  Timothy  is  commanded  to  "  oom- 
mit to  &ithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also ; " 
and  these  things  committed  by  St,  Paul  to  Timothy,  and  (U- 
rcctcd  by  him  to  be  committed  by  l^mothy  to  others,  were  the 
power  to  teach,  and  the  thingn  to  be  taught,  contemplated  in 
the  commission ;  ibr  we  find  that  Timothy  was  only  to  oommit 
the  same  things  he  had  heard  of  Paul  to  "  fwthfhl  men,"  Ao,, 
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and  that  Htus  was  commanded  to  '^  ordain  ciders  in  every  city.^' 
It  appeal's  also  that  bishops  were  ^'  as  the  stewards  of  God," 
whose  duty  it  was  to  teach  others  what  they  had  themselves 
been  taught. 

If  we  keep  constantly  in  view  tlie  powers  exercised  by  Tim- 
othy and  Titus,  that  they  had  received  them  by  the  ordination 
of  St.  Paul,  that  they  were  directed,  the  one  to  "  commit  to 
fiuthful  men,"  and  the  other  to  ^'  ordain  elders,"  (which  means 
the  same  thing,)  we  can  most  readily  imderstand  how  the  power 
passed  down  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  succession.  The 
same  things  that  Timothy  had  heard  of  St.  Paul,  he,  in  turn,  was 
to  commit  to  ^'fiuthful  men,"  who  were  also  to  teach  the  ^^same 
things." 

Could  the  commission,  ^'Go  teach  all  nations,-'  be  more 
beautifully  and  &ithfully  carried  out  ?  Here  was  a  perfect  sys- 
tem, and  perfect  order.  Here  we  have  four  links  in  the  chain 
of  succession,  and  as  all  the  links  in  the  same  perfect  chain  must 
possess  the  same  power,  it  is  all  that  can  be  required.  From 
God  to  Christ,  from  Christ  to  St.  Paul,  from  St.  Paul  to  Tim- 
othy and  Titus,  and  from  them  to  others,  to  whom  they  were  to 
commit  the  same  things.  As,  in  every  treatise  u])on  arithmetic, 
ve  have  the  rule  first  given  in  words,  and  then  a  few  examples 
of  the  application  of  the  rule  in  })ructiGe,  and  we  are  then  left  to 
apply  the  principle  to  other  questions,  so  it  is  here.  The  gen- 
eral principle  is  given  by  Christ  in  the  commission,  a  few  exam- 
ples in  practice  are  given  in  the  cases  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  and 
those  they  were  commanded  to  ordain,  and  wc  are  then  leil  to 
apply  the  general  principle  to  other  cases. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  our  Lord  s|)oke 
the  parable  of  the  Sheepfold,  in  which  the  <loor  and  the  shep- 
herd represent  Himself  and  the  sheep  His  followers.  In  speak- 
mg  of  the  relation  which  the  elders  bore  to  the  churchos  over 
which  they  respectively  had  the  rule,  the  apostles  Paul  and 
Peter  apply  the  comparison  of  an  under-shepherd  over  tiie  tlock. 
Thus  St.  Paul,  addressing  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
m  their  capacity  as  such,  said  to  them : 

**  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock 
over  wUch  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed 
the  church  of  God,"  Ac,    (Acts  xx.  28.)    The  apostle  also  speaks 
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of  wolves  iiijt  spAriiig  tbc  flock.  TIio  word  onerseer  is  d^fint^ 
to  Ikj  "a  siiirerviBor — Buiwriutc-iidciil ; "  and  superinlondiog  it 
defined  as  "  imre  and  ovcr«ght  fiir  thu  iiur|>ose  of  direction,  and 
witli  authority  to  direot."  (Welnilcr,)  A  mere  spectator  or 
looker-on  is  not  an  oTOraccir.  uor  is  &  mere  eqtiul,  wlio  inualoates 
his  views  by 

In  this  cx<  led  the  flock,  itnd  the  olden 

are  commai:  Althongli  thes6  eldei-s  are 

here  tailed  o-  erintended  were  called  "the 

flock  i "  and  were  to  jjerfurm  were  com* 

pared  to  tht 

In  the  &,  Epiatle  of  Si.  Peter,  he  ex- 

hortH  the  eld«  )f  God  which  U  among  yon, 

taking  the  o  ■    *    •     <     ^j,^  when  the 

cliiuf  shephetu  II  receive  a  cruwn  of  glory 

that  ihdeth  not 

In  tills  cxtnici  irom  reter,  the  same  idea  in  conveyed, 
but  more  explicitly.  Chnst  is  here  called  the  "  chief  shepherd," 
and  the  church  "  the  flock  of  (Jod ;  "  and  the  relation  that  the 
elders  liore  to  the  flock  and  to  Christ,  vaa  that  of  under-«hep* 

Now  what  relation  exists  between  the  8boph(.-rd  and  the 
flock,  as  shown  in  the  jiarabte  ¥  The  shepherd  was  to  call  Hib 
ehccp,  to  feed  them,  or  lead  them  out  to  pasture;  lo  protect 
them  from  wolves,  and  to  lay  down  His  life  fi>r  the  sheep;  and 
the  sheep  were  to  know  the  shepherd,  to  hear  His  voice,  and  to 
"  follow  Him."  An  uuder-shepherd  ia  simply  a  shepherd  subject 
to  the  "  chief  shepherd,"  acting  for  Him,  and  discharging  the 
same  duties,  but  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  and  as  the  nndcf^ 
shepherd  is  only  exercising  anthority  delegated  by  the  Cbi^ 
shepherd,  and  docs  not  act  in  his  own  right,  the  sheep  are  to 
"  hoar  his  voice,"  and  also  to  "  follow  him,"  for  "  he  that  heoi^ 
eth  you  hoareth  me,"  says  Christ. 

Kow,  if  these  elders  of  the  ancient  ofanrcb,  as  well  u  tibe 
apostles,  bore  the  relation  of  under-shephordB  to  Christ  and  the 

*  Though  tLe  Ungoage  of  St.  Pant,  ta  tmuUted,  nam!  to  coofiisa  the  %gn, 
09  ho  is  made  to  epeiik  of  "Jinding  Ae  dturtlC  hj  "oMrweri,"  hia  meaiulig  ii 
Ktill  clear.  The  eldert  addnised  had  the  rule  over  the  ebntch  at  Ephen^  ttA  11 
wu  tbdr  dutti  to  excrdM  it. 
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flock,  then  it  would  seem  clear  that  they  equally  derived  their 
•nthority  from  Him ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  laity  were  bound 
to  know  them,  to  hear  their  voice,  and  to  follow  theui.  And 
hence  wo  hear  Christ  say :  ^^  Hear  the  church,"  which,  being  a 
corporation,  can  only  speak  through  its  proper  organs — these 
ander-shepherds.  And  so  also  we  hear  St.  Paul  say,  not  to  aliens, 
but  to  his  brethren^  "know,"  "  obey,"  "submit  to,"  and  "follow 
the  fidth  "  of  "them  who  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken 
onto  you  the  word  of  God,"  "  who  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and 
admonish  you."  Christ  says  in  substance:  "My  sheep  know 
me,  hear  my  voice,  and  follow  me;"  and  St.  Paul  says  to  his 
brethren  in  substance :  "  Know  your  undcr-shcpliords,  obey 
them,  and  follow  their  faith."  How  similar  is  the  language  in 
the  two  cases,  showing  that  there  is  the  same  train  of  authority 
md  relationship  running  through  both. 

It  is  true,  that  the  under-shepherds  do  not  possess  all  the 
power  and  authority  of  Christ.  He  was  the  door^  as  well  as  the 
Aepherd,  He  exercised  the  legislative  power,  and  only  left  to 
them  that  power  which  still  remains  to  be  exercised,  so  long  as 
the  flock  remains  to  be  fed. 

§  13.  Objections  conaidercd, 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  certain  texts  which  may  at 
first  seem  to  conflict  with  the  view  tiken  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions. 

1.  "Submitting  yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of 
God »    (Eph.  V.  21.)  ^ 

2.  "  The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort  •  *  *  • 
feed  the  flock  of  God,  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight 
thereof^  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre, 
but  of  a  ready  mind ;  neither  as  being  lords  over  (iod's  heri- 
tage, but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock. ^' 

S.  "  Likewise,  ye  younger,  submit  yourselves  unto  the  elder. 
Yea  all  of  you  be  subject  to  one  another,  and  be  clothed  with 
hiunility.»»    (1  Peter  v.  1-5.) 

4.  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ?  to 
Ub  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth."    (Uom.  xiv.  4.)  * 

*  In  nft^Bg  the  Epiftles  of  the  apo«tles  ono  cannot  but  be  stnick  with  the 
Undneti  of  Ae  farm  and  manner  of  their  instractions,  even  when  giving  the  most 
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In  reference  to  the  first  and  third  extracts  I  will  remark 
that,  in  the  places  where  these  passages  occur,  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  required  to  submit  to  each  other,  is  not  full  j 
pointed  out.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  other  portions  of  the 
Scripture  to  see  whether  the  manner  in  which  these  general 
clauses  are  to  be  put  into  practical  effect,  is  specially  stated* 
Keeping  in  our  view  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  rules  of  con- 
struction, I  think  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  true  meaning  of  the 
apostles.  Both  the  apostles  tell  wive^  to  submit  to  their  hus- 
bands, servants  to  their  master,  and  Paul  tells  children  to  obey 
their  parents,  and  his  lay  brethren  to  obey,  submit  to,  and  fol- 
low the  faith  of  those  who  had  the  rule  over  them.  P^nl  also 
tells  his  brethren  who  are  strong,  to  indulge  the  weak  brethren 
in  reference  to  meats,  and  keeping  certain  days  which  were 
matters  indifferent.  Now  did  these  apostles,  or  either  of  them, 
mean  to  say  that  husbands,  masters,  parents,  and  those  who  had 
the  rule  over  the  Church,  were,  in  their  tum^  to  submit  to  their 
wives,  servants,  children,  and  "  the  flock"  ?  And  that  this  sub- 
mission should  be  in  reference  to  the  same  matters  regarding 
which  those  wives,  servants,  children,  and  lay  brethren  were 
themselves  specially  charged  to  submit  to,  and  obey,  others  re- 
spectively ?  Did  Paul  mean  to  say,  husbands  submit  to  your 
Tinves,  and  wives  to  your  husbands  ?  Did  he  mean  to  say  to 
his  Hebrew  brethren,  obey  and  follow  the  faith  of  them  that 
have  the  rule  over  you  and  submit  yourselves,  and  they,  in  tum^ 
shall  obey  you  and  follow  your  ^th,  and  you,  in  that  same  re- 
spect, shall  have  the  ri^  over  your  rulers  ?  In  other  words, 
were  the  higher  ofiicial  orders  required  to  submit  to  the  lower, 
and  in  those  very  respects  which  constituted  the  difference  in 

positivo  and  inflexible  commands.  St  Paul  says :  "  I  beseech  jou  brethren  that 
you  all  speak  the  same  thing" — "  that  you  submit  yourselves  to  such.*  (1  Cor. 
i.  10,  xvi.  16.)  '*  Rebuke  not  an  elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a  brother.**  (1  Tim. 
V.  1.)  The  under-shepherds  were  taught  to  use  the  same  gentleness  towudi 
aU  men,  but  especially  towards  the  il(x:k.  "  The  servant  of  the  Lord  miitt  not 
strive;  but  be  gentle,"  &c.  (I  Tim.  ii.  24.)  But  while  as  to  the  mere  mawttt 
of  teaching,  ihcy  were  to  be  as  gentle  as  their  Divine  Master,  they  posseaed  ae<- 
vol  authority  as  Ho  did,  and  were  told  to  command  and  teach  with  all  sathority, 
to  rebuke  sharply,  to  reject  heretics,  to  withdraw  from  perverse  teachers,  and  to 
let  no  man  detpUe  (htm  in  the  txercUe  of  their  authority. 
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the  orders  themselves  ?  If  Abe  required  to  follow  the  &ith  of 
By  and  B  to  foUow  the  fiuth  of  A,  then,  in  so  far  as  they  differ, 
it  would  be  a  mere  exdiange  of  faith.  This  could  not  have  been 
the  meaiiing  of  the  apostles. 

lliese  extracts  are  what  are  properly  termed  general  clauses, 
and  are  subject  to  be  limited  and  applied  by  more  specific  and 
^lecial  provisions.  When  therefore  Paul  tells  wives  to  submit 
to  their  husbands,  children  to  their  parents,  servants  to  their 
masters,  the  strong  to  the  weak  brother,  and  the  lay  members 
to  those  who  have  the  rule  over  them,  these  specific  and  special 
directions,  by  every  rule  of  construction,  must  have  their  full 
force  and  application ;  as  they  but  point  out  in  detail,  and  with 
more  minute  accuracy,  how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  what  matters,  we  are  to  submit  to  one  another.  In  this 
way  we  can  give  force  and  effect  to  all  the  texts  without  any 
conflict.  I^  on  the  contrary,  we  say  that  a  superior  order  in 
the  diuroh  was  as  much  required  to  obey  as  an  inferior,  then  we 
fflTTiKilotA  all  mle  over  the  church  whatever.  The  specific  and 
special  commands  of  St.  Paul  to  obey,  submit  to,  and  foUow  the 
&ith  of  those  who  had  the  rule  over  the  church,  would  be  en- 
tirely abrogated,  by  these  merely  general  clauses. 

The  second  extract  was  addressed  by  St.  Peter  to  the  elders 
as  such,  and  points  out,  not  only  what  they  were  to  do,  but  also 
the  manner  of  doing  it.  They  were  to  "  feed  the  flock,  taking 
tlie  oversight  thereol^"  and  this  they  were  to  do,  "  not  by  con- 
straint, but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind ; 
neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples 
to  the  flock,"  They  were  first  told  to  feed  the  flock,  and  take 
the  oversight  of  it,  which  was  clearly  the  exercise  of  authority; 
and  does  then  the  phrase  "neither  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage"  take  away  this  authority?  Was  this  part  of  the 
passage  aimed  at  the  existence  of  the  authority  of  the  elders, 
or  was  it  intended  to  apply  simply  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  exercised  ?  Clearly  to  the  manner  of  its  exercise ; 
for  the  apostle  tells  these  elders  to  takfe  the  oversight,  willing- 
ly, with  a  ready  mind,  and  not  by  constraint,  nor  for  filthy  lucre, 
nor  <u  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  as  ensamples  to 
the  flock.  They  were  not  to  act  as  lords  over  the  heritage. 
Who  is  the  lard  over  a  heritage  ?    The  owner  of  it.    "  The 
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lord  of  that  servant."  "  The  lord  of  llie  vineyard,"  The  oldws 
wore  not  to  exercise  thoir  authority,  which  was  but  drlegated, 
aa  if  tliey  were  the  lords  or  omiers  of  the  heritage;  but  they 
wure  to  exorcise  their  powers,  not  as  of  their  owii  right,  but  na 
the  "  stewards  of  Goil,"  aa  St.  Paul  baa  it,  and  a»  undet^hep- 
herds,  as  St.  Peter  has  It, 

The  fourth  extract  in  uken  from  St.  Paul's  Kpistle  to  the 
Romans-  The  apostle  first  tolls  hia  Roman  bretbrfii  to  "  receive 
him  that  is  weak,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations.  For  one 
beUoveth  that  he  may  eat  all  tliinps;  another,  who  is  weak,  eat- 
cth  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  hiiu  that  eateth 
not ;  and  let  not  him  which  eatetli  not  judge  him  that  eateth  ; 
for  God  bath  received  him ; "  anil  then  follows  the  extract 
^Ton  ;  and  in  the  GfUi  Terse  tho  npoatte  continues:  "One  luan 
esteemelh  one  day  above  another ;  another  esteemeth  every 
day  alike.    Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

Now,  it  is  dear  that  the  passage  quoted  h  cuntincd  to  the 
matters  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  two  verses,  and  the  verse 
which  follows ;  for  in  the  second  verse  of  the  chapter,  the  apos- 
tle expressly  commands  those  who  cat  and  those  who  cat  not, 
neither  to  despise  nor  judge  one  another  for  eating  or  not 
eating ;  and  he  gives  aa  a  reason  why  they  should  not  judge 
one  another,  that  these  tilings  were  not  evil  in  themselves,  but 
were  only  eril  to  those  who  thought  them  so.  (Vor,  1 4.)  So,  in 
like  manner,  in  reference  to  keeping  certain  days,  ho  sap,  "  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  The  act  it«cll 
being  iodifierent,  and  the  sin,  if  any,  conmsting  only  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  party  that  it  was  wrong  at  the  moment  of  its  commis- 
sion, the  rulers  were  very  properly  restrained  from  judging  a 
member  in  reference  to  such  matters.  Bat  in  ref<;reneo  to  aota 
that  were  wicked  in  themselves,  or  in  regard  to  matters  of  f^th, 
did  the  apo»t!c  mean  to  saythat  members  sboiUd  not  be  judged? 
and  that  if  thoy  were  fully  persuaded  in  their  ovm  minds  it  was 
right  to  walk  disorderly,  or  be  guilty  of  heresy,  that  therefore 
tbey  could  ho  guilty  of  these  ofl'ences,  and  yet  be  as  innocent  as 
if  they  cat  meat  or  not?  Did  the  apostle  mean  to  say  that 
Timothy  ought  not  to  receive  and  try  an  accusation  against  an 
elder,  or  that  Titaa  ought  not  to  reject  a  heretic,  if  in  these 
cases  the  accused  would  only  say  he  thought  he  was  in  the 
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right  ?  And  even  if  Timothy  and  Titus  had  possessed  the  power 
to  look  into  the  secret  hearts  of  men,  and  had  been  satisfied  that 
the  accused  was  sincere,  were  they  not  bound  to  reject  the  mem- 
ber, unless  he  repented  in  the  one  case  and  recanted  in  the 
other?  Was  mere  sincerity  ever  held  as  a  good  excuse  for  the 
wilful  violation  of  a  positive  law  commanding  this  and  prohibit- 
ing that  ?  and  especially  a  positive  rule  requiring  faith  as  well 
as  works  ?  Because,  in  reference  to  certain  matters  expressly 
listed  to  be  indifferetit^  members  are  not  to  be  judged,  docs  it 
fellow,  that  in  other  matters  expressly  stated  to  be  material^ 
they  are  also  not  to  be  tried  ?  On  the  contrary,  docs  it  not 
Intimately  follow,  that  because  in  matters  indifferent  they 
were  not  to  be  judged,  that  in  matters  material  they  should  be 
judged  ?  The  manifest  difference  in  the  two  cases  leads  to  a 
manifest  difference  in  the  treatment  of  each.  '^  In  matters  es- 
Nntia],  let  there  be  unity — ^in  matters  non-essential,  liberty — 
and  in  all  things,  charity ,''  is  one  of  the  most  noble,  rational, 
and  Scriptural  sentiments  ever  uttered. 

§  14.   Other  objectioiis  considered. 

St.  Paul,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, says: 

*•  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesns  Christ,  that  you  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there 
be  no  divisions  among  you,  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  to- 
gether in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment." 

Thia  direction  being  given  to  the  members  of  the  church  at 
Corinth  generally,  and  especially,  in  this  case,  to  the  lay  mem- 
bers, who  arc  besought  by  St.  Paul  to  speak  the  same  thing,  to 
be  of  the  same  mind  and  of  the  same  judgment,  does  it  not  fol- 
low that  the  persons  addressed  were  to  arrive  at  such  unity  of 
faith  from  their  own  individual  researches  exclusively,  and  not 
from  any  obedience  to  the  elders  of  the  church  ?    It  does  not. 

The  apostle  would  not  have  given  this  command  to  those 
brethren  if  there  had  existed  no  means,  by  the  fair  and  just  use 
of  which  they  could  have  arrived  at  this  unity  of  fiiith.  But  the 
jostle  states  to  his  brethren  what  they  are  to  arrive  at,  but 
does  not,  in  that  place,  point  out  the  means  or  the  manner,  ex- 
cept as  to  those  special  instances  mentioned  in  the  next  verses. 
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If  ihia  passage  Blood  alone  in  the  New  TestameDt,  with  no  other 
text  to  point  out  the  manner  and  the  means  by  whi<ih  they  wero 
to  arrive  at  this  unity  of  fnith,  and  wo  were,  therefore,  left  to 
infer  them  ourselrea,  then  we  would  he,  perhaps,  jiietified  in 
concluding  that,  as  the  command  was  given  directly  to  them, 
they  could  arrive  at  the  tnith  without  following  the  :^th  of 
those  that  had  the  rule  over  them.  But  this  text  mnst  be  con- 
strued with  reference  to  other  texts  relating  to  the  same  Bub- 
jt'Ct ;  I.  e.,  unity  of  fiuth ;  and  euch  Cfjnstrnotion  must  be  given 
aa  will  give  harmonious  force  to  all.  When  St.  Paul  telle  his 
brethren  to  "speak  the  same  thing,"  ho  does  not  mean  to  con- 
tradict other  portions  of  this  same  epistle,  nor  hiR  other  epistles 
to  other  churches.     He  intended  to  he  consistent  with  himself. 

After  laying  down  th?  general  principle  that  they  most  come 
to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  the  apostle,  as  one  of  their  teachers, 
goes  on  to  point  out,  not  in  general  terms,  but  in  very  precise 
language,  certain  particular  errors,  which  he  oondemng  in  ex- 
press words.  But  the  general  principle  he  had  laid  down  re- 
lated to  and  embraced  the  necessity  of  unity,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  specially  mentioned,  bat  to  all  other 
material  questions.  In  reference,  then,  to  other  qucstiona  that 
might  come  under  the  general  principle,  the  apostle  did  not  say 
to  his  brethren,  in  that  place,  you  must  arrive  at  the  unity  of 
faith  by  this  means  or  that  means,  or  in  this  manner  or  in  that 
manner ;  bnt  leaves  the  means  and  the  manner  to  be  stated 
elsewhere.  Consequently,  in  the  very  same  epistle,  we  findhim 
saying  to  these  same  brethren,  in  the  same  conciliatory  lan- 
guage: 

"I  beseech  you,  brethren,  (ye  know  the  house  of  Stephanas, 
that  it  is  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,  and  that  they  have  addicted 
themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saint*,)  that  ye  submit  your- 
selves  unto  suoh,  and  to  every  one  that  helpoth  with  na,  and 
Lihoreth." 

Now  it  is  plain  that  Stephanas,  and  "epery  one  that  helped 
and  labored  vi-ith "  St.  Paul  m  the  "  ministiy,'"  bad  the  rule 
over  these  brethren  in  «ome  respects,  and  that  they  were  bound 
to  "  submit  themselves  to  such  "  in  the  same  way  they  submit- 
ted themselves  to  St.  Paul,  in  his  capacity  as  teacher;  not  only 
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because  they  are  expressly  so  commanded,  but  bceauso  these 
men  helped  and  labored  with  St.  Paul  in  the  same  ministry. 

Now  in  reference  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  were  thcst 
brethren  not  bound  to  submit  to  Stephanas  and  the  others  that 
labored  with  St.  Paul?  Does  not  that  command  to  submit  to 
these  men  embrace  all  the  preceding  matters  mentioned  in  this 
epistle  ?  It  would  seem  so.  l^ut  su])posing  this  not  sufficiently 
dear  from  this  epistle,  whatever  we  find  in  St.  Paul's  other 
epistles,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Scripture,  relating  to  the 
tame  subject,  must  be  taken  and  construed  with  these  texts. 
We  must  suppose  that  whatever  part  of  the  system  had. been 
included  in  other  epistles  had  also  been  intended  fur  these  breth- 
ren, and  that  they  had  been  woll  instructed. 

St.  Paul  then  tells  these  brethren,  in  substance,  that  they 
must  arrive  at  the  unity  of  the  faith.  Of  course,  some  adequate 
means  existed  by  which  they  could  do  this.  What  wore  these 
means?  The  same  apostle  very  explicitly  answers  this  question 
when  he  says  that  some  apostles,  some  pro])hets,  some  evan- 
gelists, and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  were  given  ^^  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edify- 
ing the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God." 

Now  the  ultimate  end  to  be  attained  by  the  labors  of  these 
different  orders,  was  the  arrival  of  Christians  ^Mn  the  unity  of 
the  fidth  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God ; ''  the  very 
nme  end  that  St.  Paul  commanded  his  brethren  at  Corinth  to 
attsun ;  and  he  here  tells  liis  Ephesian  brethren  that  it  was  for 
ihis  purpose  Christ  gave  these  different  orders.  These  were 
the  means  given  to  attain  the  end,  and  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  brethren  were  to  use  these  means,  the  same  apostle 
it  not  less  explicit ;  for  he  says  to  his  Thcssalouian  brethren, 
**  Know  them  that  labor  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  who  admonish  you ; "  and  to  his  Hebrew  brethren, 
"  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,  whose  faith 
follow,"  "  obey  them  and  submit  yourselves ; "  and  to  Timothy 
ind  Titus,  "  Command,  teach,  rebuke,  and  exhort  with  all  au- 
thority and  doctrine,  withdraw  from  perverse  teachers,  try 
elders,  expel  heretics,'^  and  perform  other  duties  of  teachers. 

Kow  put  these  together,  and  are  not  the  meanSy  and  also  the 
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manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  for  coming  to  ^  the  unity 
of  the  faith,"  ^^  the  same  mind  and  judgment,"  most  distinctly 
stated  ?  If  he  Corinthian  brethren  obeyed  them  which  had  the 
rule  over  them,  and  implicitly  followed  their  fidth,  they  would 
certainly  speak  the  same  thing,  and  be  of  the  same  mind  and 
judgment ;  and  in  this  way  most  explicitly  obey  the  command 
of  St  Paul.  But  i^  instead  of  doing  this,  they  had  followed 
their  ovm  faith,  they  would  clearly  have  violated  very  plain  and 
repeated  conmiands ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  exceedingly  di£> 
fioult  to  see  how  they  could,  in  this  illogical  way,  have  ever 
come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

ft 

§  15.  Certain  positions  of  Mr,  Breckenridge  examined. 

In  reference  to  the  ministerial  authority  of  the  Refbrmers, 
Bishop  Hughes,  in  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Breckenridge,  asked 
this  question : 

^'Had  the  Reformers  themselves,  and  if  not,  could  they 
transmit  to  their  successors  any  ministerial  authobitt  ?  "  To 
which  Mr.  B.  replied :  "  that  whatever  authority  your  ohuroh 
possessed  in  this  way,  was  imparted  to  them."  Bishop  H.  an- 
swered :  "  But  our  church  recalled  this  authority,  in  their  sus- 
pension and  cxcommimication,  and  a  new  supply  was  necessary." 
To  this  Mr.  B.  replied :  "  The  proper  answer  to  this  question 
turns  on  the  settlement  of  a  previous  question,  to  wit :  had  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  right  or  power,  in  this  case,  to  withdraw 
their  ministerial  authority  ?  "  After  giving  some  reasons,  Mr. 
B.  takes  this  distinct  ground : 

^'Thcn  the  principle  is  plain,  that  when  a  church  deposes  min- 
istera  of  Christ  for  refusing  to  preach  ruinous  errors^  and  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  oppressive  usurpations^  the  deposing  cust  is 
null  and  void.  If  a  minister  of  Christ  be  deposed  for  refusing  to 
sin^  the  depositio7i  is  nuU  andvoid?"*     (Con.  H.  &  B.,  294,  443.) 

This  position  of  Mr.  B.,  in  its  essence,  and  in  its  practical  ei- 
feet,  denies  all  government  in  the  Church. 

It  is  true  Mr.  B.  puts  in  a  condition.  The  act  of  the  Church 
b  only  null  and  void  when  made  for  reasons  not  allowed  by  the 
law  of  Chrbt.  But  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  reasons,  who  b  to 
judge  ?  Is  it  the  tribunal  making  the  deposition,  or  ihQ  person 
deposed  ?    The  question  must  be  determined  by  some  one  be- 
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fi)re  the  condurion  CBnpoasibfy  be  reached,  that  the  deposition 
ifl  null  and  void.  The  power  and  right  to  determine  this  im- 
portant question  mnst  rest  somewhere.  If  this  power  resides  in 
the  Charoh,  it  does  not  reside  in  the  minister.  It  cannot  equally 
reside  in  both.  The  right  of  ultimate  decision  must  remain  with 
only  one  of  the  two.  Mr.  B.  gives  this  right  and  power,  in  his 
theory,  not  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  person  deposed. 

What  sort  of  theory  is  that  which  makes  the  decision  of  the 
lughest  tribunal  in  the  government  practically  null  and  void 
upon  the  objection  of  the  very  person  it  tries  and  condemns  ? 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  must  try  all  impeachments. 
Suppose  that  body  should  try  an  imjicachmcnt  of  the  President, 
find  him  guilty,  and  depose  him  from  his  office.  And  suppose 
his  counsel  should  then  take  the  novel  and  bold  ground  that  the 
deposition  was  null  and  void,  because  contrary  to  lawj  and  op- 
pressive and  tyrannical.  In  such  case  had  not  the  coimscl  bet- 
ter return  to  the  study  of  his  profession  ? 

And  when  the  Supreme  Coui-t  of  the  United  States  makes  a 
decision,  who  can  declare  that  decinion  null  and  void,  because 
given  upon  grounds  alleged  not  legal  and  just  ?  In  tlic  theory 
of  our  government,  that  exalted  tribunal  is  bound  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  in  this  same  theory,  it  always  does  so  decide. 
That  tribuiml,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  cannot 
err.  If  the  Legislature  thinks  that  an  Act  of  Congress  has  been 
misoonstrucd,  the  Act  may  be  amended ;  and  future  cases  will 
come  under  the  new  act.  I^  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  that 
Court  misconstrues  the  Constitution,  they  can  amend  that  in- 
Btmment,  and  make  it  plainer.  Suppose  A  and  B,  having  a  con- 
troversy, should  go  into  a  court  of  justice  and  say  :  ^^  May  it 
please  the  Court,  we  have  a  matter  we  wish  to  submit  to  the* 
decinon  of  this  Court,  upon  the  condition  that  the  decision  shall 
Buitus.^  The  Court  would  promptly  reply :  "  This  Court  cannot 
sit  here  to  receive  idle  and  insulting  propositions.^' 

In  another  place  Mr.  B.  says : 

"  We  believe  in  a  visible  catholic  (not  Roman)  church,  to 
which  appertain  the  ministry,  the  oracles,  and  ordinances  of 
God,  wUch  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  to  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  as  an  abiding  gift  ;  against  which 
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the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail ;  and  which  is  at  last  to  fill  the 
world."  (Con.  H.  &  B.,  61.) 

Now  I  cannot  pat  the  two  positions  of  the  learned  contro- 
versialist together.  They  seem  to  be  in  direct  conflict.  He 
holds  a  visible  Catholic  Church,  which  is  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  time,  to  which  all  the  powers  of  government  are  given,  and 
their  exercise  guarantied  hj  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  yet  when  thia 
divinely-protected  Church  ordains  a  minister,  and  afterwards 
deposes  him,  that  deposition  may  be  null  and  void.  Here  is  a 
Church  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  as  an  ^'  abidmg 
gift^^  and  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  '^  Bhdtt  not  preoaU^ 
and  which  at  last  is  to  ^^fU  the  world^^^  that  cannot  even  depose 
a  minister  without  the  liability  of  error — ^a  Church  thus  divindy 
protected,  that  may  still  command  her  ministers  ^'  to  preach 
ruinous  errors ''  and  "  to  ain.^^  It  would  seem  a  most  singnlar 
theory,  that  gives  the  Church  the  abiding  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  guards  her  against  the  gates  ofheR  at  aU  timeSj  and 
yet  deserts  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  highest  functions — the  very 
and  only  end  of  her  creation.  Surely,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  ahoold 
aid  the  Church  at  all,  this  aid  should  be  effective  ;  and  if  effec- 
tive, it  must  be  in  making  her  decisions,  and  in  administering 
the  law  of  this  kingdom.  It  was  so  in  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

But  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  B.  the  Church  ordains 
a  minister,  and  then,  for  causes  judged  sufficient  by  the  ordain- 
ing power,  deposes  him.  Yet  this  sentence  of  deposition,  thongh 
made  by  the  highest  power  in  the  Church  on  earth,  is  not  final, 
not  conclusive,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  theory.  The  alleged 
decision  has  no  force,  unless  the  deposed  submits.  J9e  may  say 
it  is  null  and  void,  and  if  he  does  say  so,  there  is  no  power  on 
earth  to  decide  that  question  against  him. 

Is  there  any  government  in  a  Church,  whose  alleged  ded- 
sions  may  be  set  aside  by  the  party  condemned?  or  by  any 
other  paily  ?  What  sort  of  government  is  that,  whose  assumed 
decisions,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  theory  of  the  government 
itselfy  are  (mtitled  to  so  httle  respect,  that  they  can  be  disre- 
garded by  its  own  citizens  or  subjects  ?  What  practical  pur- 
pose can  such  decisions  (if  they  deserve  the  name)  accomplish  ? 
What  practical  good  ?    Is  such  an  idea  compatible  witb  any 
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Bort  of  govemment  ?  That  which  we  call  government  is  alone, 
it  would  seem,  predicated  upon  the  idea  of  supremacy — the 
right  to  make  a  final  and  binding  decision  in  each  particular 
case.  Without  this  supreme  and  exclusive  right  placed  some- 
where in  the  governmental  institution,  there  can  be  no  govern- 
ment at  all ;  and  the  organization  is  poweness,  and  must  &il  to 
aecomplish  the  very  end  and  purpose  of  its  creation. 

And  surely  the  theory  of  the  learned  Divine  does  make  the 
ChuFch  a  most  extraordinary  institution — a  Church  most  mag- 
nificent in  name,  and  a  beautiful  nullity  in  fact.  By  this  theory, 
she  is  painfully  forced  to  claim  the  most  noble  titles — the  most 
giorionB  guaranties — ^the  most  extended  and  protected  empire ; 
and  yet,  after  making  these  supreme  pretensions,  and  afler  be- 
ing cruelly  compeUed  to  go  through  the  solemn  form  of  that 
which  is;,  in  fact^  but  a  mock  trial  and  decision,  she  finds  her 
alleged  judgments  no  binding  decisions  at  all — ^no  evidence  that 
ahe  ia  in  the  right ;  and  at  last  finds  herself  where  she  started, 
and  sees  heradf  entitled  to  less  respect,  and  worthy  of  less  con- 
fidence, according  to  her  own  theon/y  than  the  most  insignificant 
political  goyemment  in  the  world.  To  be  compelled,  in  theory, 
to  claim  bo  much,  and,  by  the  same  theory,  to  merit  so  little,  is 
the  most  hnmiliating  position  in  which  an  institution  could  be 
placed. 

It  may  be  that  the  theory  of  the  learned  Divine  is  suitable 
to  his  own  Church,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  her  true  char- 
acter ;  but  I  am  wholly  unable  to  find  any  intimation  in  the  New 
Testament  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  ever  liable  to  these 
painful  infirmities,  and  that  her  decisions  might  be  null  and  void. 
I  might  as  well  expect  to  find  such  an  intimation  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  my  country  regarding  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  or  in  the  British  Constitution  with 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE     INFAtLIBILITY      OF     THE     CHCRC 

^1.  AU  loKt  itUmded  for  the  govemmenl  of  men  ahouid  j 
vide  some  tribtatal  to  determitu  what  the  law  ia. 

Tns  vei'y  idea  of  govcmincnt  wipprtspa  the  orgotuKilion  of 
some  competent  tribunal  to  dptcrmino  what  the  law  means. 
Law  being  a  rule  prescrihed  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  and 
which  the  inferior  is  boond  to  obey,  there  must,  of  noccssity,  bo 
a  tribunal  to  declare  and  administer  it.  Man  being  competent 
to  live  in  society,  the  object  of  jwlitieal  government  ts  to  rcga- 
Uta  bia  conduct  while  in  that  state  ;  and  hence  to  sc^uro  tho 
peaceful  union  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  under  one  gov- 
cnuncnt,  laws  are  made,  and  courts  of  justice  institnted  to  de- 
cide what  the  laws  mean. 

If  we  look  around  us  through  tho  world,  we  shell  i-eadily 
find,  that  no  great  object  ia  ever  undertaken  without  the  union 
of  numbers.  From  a  small  viliago  debatnig  society,  through 
every  grade  of  organization,  up  to  the  mightiest  civil  govern- 
ment on  earth,  the  immediate  end  to  be  secured  is  union  of 
^ort ;  and  bo  sensible  do  men  seem  to  be  of  the  importance  of 
this  union,  that  they  never  fail  to  make  some  provision,  in  the 
eonttitution  of  every  tociety,  organizing  some  tribunal  to  decide 
aU  matters  of  difference  that  may  arise.  All  men  seem  to  act 
under  the  clear  consciousness  of  the  invincible  necessity  of  some 
judidai  tribunal  to  decide  what  the  law  means ;  for  to  what  end 
was  any  law  given  unless  it  is  to  be  praeticaUy  administered  1 
An.I  iio^i-  ciiiL  this  I'f  don.-  inllinui  iijuak-inry? 

Among  the  great  number  of  visionary  schemes  of  govern- 
ment put  forth  oy  different  writers,  not  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
ever  advanced  so  wild  a  theory,  aa  to  disoense  with  the  jadioial 
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department,  and  make  each  individoal  governed  the  jadge  of 
the  law  in  his  own  case.  A  theory  so  extravagant,  I  presume, 
was  never  even  proposed  anywhere;  and  certainly  never  re- 
duced to,  and  continued  in,  actual  operation. 

The  Constitution  of  thg  United  States,  and  the  constitutions 
of  the  several  States,  distribute  the  powers  of  government 
among  three  departments,  namely :  the  Legislative,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  Judicial  And  the  powers  conferred  upon  each  of 
these  three  departments,  are  all  equally  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  government.  But  whether  this  necessary 
power  be  separated  from  the  others  or  not,  it  does,  and  of 
necessity  must,  exist  in  every  government.  The  absolute  mon- 
arch, either  administers  his  own  laws  himself  in  person,  or 
through  judges  acting  for  him. 

The  very  idea  of  law,  presupposes  this  power  to  exist  in  the 
government.  The  very  idea  of  union  among  a  number  of  indi- 
"nduals,  cannot  be  rationally  entertained  without  it.  There  can 
be  no  continued  union  among  men,  without  some  competent 
means  to  preserve  it.  All  positive  laws  intended  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  men  must  be  construed ;  and  as  they  constitute  a 
nUe  prescribed  by  a  superior^  they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  construed  in  the  last  resort  by  the  inferior,  the  very 
party  to  be  governed.  The  power  and  right  to  make  the  laws 
in  the  first  instance,  and  construe  them  in  the  last  resort,  must 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superior.  The  right  of  ultimate 
construction  in  the  inferior,  would  defeat  the  entire  purposes  of 
the  legislator. 

£very  government  must  furnish  its  own  tribunal  to  admin- 
ister its  own  laws.  Every  association  of  individuals  must  con- 
tsdn,  in  itself^  some  competent  power  to  determine  controver- 
sies,  or  it  must  become  divided  against  itself.  No  association 
can  permit  a  foreign  tribunal  to  administer  its  own  laws  over  its 
own  members.  Every  society  of  men  must  have  the  power 
lodged  somewfiere,  to  construe  the  law ;  and  that  independent 
of  the  individual  opinion  of  any  of  the  members.  This  vital 
principle  is  necessary  to  the  very  eadstence  of  any  sort  of  gov- 
ernment among  men. 


2.  Are  these  priticipka  npplifabh  to  the  Christi<m  cuaodation  f 
The  queation  then  nrises,  nrc  these  clear,  ImninoiiH,  and  prao- 
tical  priuciptea,  which  arts  inherent  in  the  nature  and  ncccsBiCiea 
of  government,  applicable  lo  thnt  "  rule  of  moral  conduct,  and 
measurer  of  iiiith"  prescribed  by  God  to  man?  Did  God,  in 
making  a  poaitire  law  for  mankind,  intend  to  institute  any  aort 
of  govemniont  among  them  ?  Or  did  lie  intend  there  shonld 
exist  any  iint'on  among  those  who  obeyed  His  law  ?  If  so,  has 
He  provided  any  competent  mean«  to  preserve  this  nnion  ? 
Did  He  profido  any  efficient  means  to  administer  that  govern- 
ment through  agents  authorized  by  lEm  for  that  purpose  P 
Or  does  He  Himself  visibly  ndminiBtcr  and  construe  Ifis  law, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require?  Is  there  the  same, 
or  even  greater  necessity,  that  men  Bhpuld  know,  with  eertiunly, 
the  meaning  of  the  law  of  God,  ns  there  is  that  they  should 
know  the  meaning  of  the  "  municipal  law"  ?  And  it'  so,  mnst 
there  not  be  means  efficient  to  produce  that  end  ? 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the  Divine  and  munioipal 
law,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  our  attention  steadily  fixed  npon 
the  point,  whether  the  two  systems  agree  substantially  in  those 
respects,  which  render  the  cstahlighment  of  some  tribunal  to  de- 
cide controversies  indispensable  ;  and  if  they  do,  the  conclusion 
becomes  invincible,  that  there  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ex- 
ist such  a  tribimal  in  that  aaaoolation  brought  and  kept  together 
by  the  law  of  Christ. 

In  relation  to  the  municipal  law,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
it  is  almost  wholly  taken  from  the  Divine.  There  is  scarcely  a 
crime  prohibited  by  the  first,  that  is  not  prohibited  by  the 
second.  All  the  great  leading  featiires  of  the  municipal,  are 
borrowed  from  the  Dirme  law ;  and  no  Christian,  as  such,  can 
violate  the  municipal,  without  violating  the  law  of  God,  except 
in  those  rare  cases  where  the  two  conflict ;  and  this  never  hap- 
pens,  except  where  the  powers  of  civil  government  are  naorped, 
or  perverted  from  their  legitimate  ends.  In  the  concise  and 
beaatiful  language  of  one  of  our  earliest  law  hooks :  "  In  every 
iaw  positive  well  made,  is  somewhat  of  the  law  of  reason,  and 
of  the  law  of  God ;  and  to  discover  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law 
of  reason,  from  the  law  positive,  is  very  hard."  (Doctor  and 
Student,  1  Dialogue,  I.  4.) 
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The  civil  law  is  then  based  upon  the  Divine,  and  derives  its 
force  and  efficacy  from  the  permission  of  the  divine  law  to 
entablish  political  government ;  and  from  the  express  command 
in  the  Gospel,  to  obey  those  in  lawful  authority. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  common  sense,  that  all  laws  must  be 
rimilar  in  those  general  respects  requisite  to  constitute  law 
itself.  There  must  be  certain  constituent  principles  to  make  up 
every  law.  It  could  not  be  a  law  at  all  without  constituent 
principles.    I,  therefore,  lay  down  these  two  positions  as  true : 

1.  All  systems  of  positive  law  must  agree  in  those  essential 
elements  necessary  to  constitute  law  itself;  otherwise,  they 
oonld  not  be  laws  at  all. 

2.  They  must  differ  in  certain  other  respects;  otherwise» 
they  would  be  the  same. 

nniese  positions  being  true,  in  what  great  and  essential  re* 
Bpects  do  the  municipal  and  the  Divine  law  resemble  each 
other? 

1.  They  are  both  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that 
some  government  is  indispensable  to  man^s  condition. 

2.  That  there  is  some  right  to  make  laws,  and  some  cor- 
responding duty  to  obey,  placed  somewhere. 

3.  They  are  both  positive  laws,  promulgated  in  human  lan- 
guage; and  both  must,  therefore,  be  construed  and  admin- 
istered. 

4.  They  are  both  intended  for  ?n€;i,  and  have  in  view  the 
same  immediate  end — ^the  union  of  numbers,  and  the  presci'va- 
iion  of  peace  among  those  united. 

5.  They  both  have  penalties  attached.* 

*  The  reftioo  why  God  did  not  prescribe  any  positive  fonii  of  political  gov- 
onimeiit,  b  that  noh  gorernment  ia  a  prttent  neremty ;  and  this  necctMity, 
like  die  lafnof  netare,  would  practically  vindicate  itself.  And  as  the  effects  of 
political  intlitiitioof  are  but  temporary,  men  can  create  govemmi^nta  competent 
to  attain  anbitaiitially  the  end  intended,  namely  :  the  prcser^-ation  of  tlie  race. 
But,  conceding  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  consequent  existence  of  u  fu- 
tue  state  of  rawaids  and  punishments,  the  necessity  of  a  direct  revelation  of 
God'i  will  to  mankind,  becomes  at  once  apparent  We  may  well  be  nblo  to  bear 
the  eWIi  incident  to  mexe  human  institutions ;  since,  if  wejirft  fulfil  the  law  of 
Gody  thcae  temporary  evils  are  but  trifling ;  but  to  leave  elcmal  consequences  to 
hong  npoQ  micertaintv,  would  be  cqtially  ui\juRt  to  God  and  to  man. 
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Tlit-y  aro,  therefore,  alikt'  {mssf^Med  of  ihe  essential  prin<»- 
[)k'!i  that  must  constitute  every  positive  law. 

§  3,  Thfre  is  the  same  tttctssity  for  mch  a  Iribunai  in  tlie  Chris- 
tian, a*  in  poiitical  ffovtmmeitC. 

If  it  h«  indiepenasbit!  for  tlie  just  a<lmimstr)itio»  ftiid  »acc4.-M 
oftlio  municipal  law,  lliat  there  should  be  alivinif,  tjieaking  jnr 
diciiiry,  pliunly  ncoeasihlo  to  all,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  what 
the  Inw  is,  and  what  it  mama,  is  it  not  also  plain  and  palpable 
that  there  should  be  a  iitx  iMtilittioti  to  detcrmiuc  the  true  cou- 
BtrnctioD  of  the  Diviuo  Law,  bo  as  to  preserve  miily  aud  peace 
among  those  whom  it  governs,  by  keeping  the  eoustruction  of 
the  law  always  the  same,  Uiroughout  evoi-y  part  of  the  a&soeja-  . 
lion  ?  To  my  apprehen^ou  this  coqcIuiuoq  ninsl  follow  from  a 
just  and  fair  oonaidemtion  of  the  nature,  end,  and  object  of  all 
law,  itittuided  for  the  govemment  of  meu  on  earth. 

It  is  true  that  the  Divine  law  ia  derived  immediately,  and 
the  municipal  but  tnediateiy,  from  God.  But  the  mere  tourct 
from  which  a  law  immediat^y  emanates  does  Dot,  Id  niid  of 
itself,  divest  the  system  of  the  very  characteristics  of  aU  lav. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  Divine  law  was  put  forth  by  Uod  in  the 
form  of  a  positive  code,  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
continued  existence  of  some  tribunal  to  determine  what  the  law 
means  ;  for  the  plain  reason  that  this  law  is  intended,  like  the 
municipal  code,  to  govern  men,  to  unite  meit,  is  addressed  to 
7ne>i,  in  man's  imperfect  language,  and  must,  therefore,  be  c<m- 
tinted  by  some  one ;  and  there  is  thus  the  same,  if  not  greater, 
necessity  for  uniformity  of  decision,  for  jieace  in  the  association, 
and  for  the  success  of  the  system.  And  the  fact  that  this  asso- 
ciation was  intended  to  embrace  aU  Christians  everywhere,  iu 
all  ages,  under  ont!  taw,  in  one  miitcd  government,  is  the  strong- 
est possible  reason  for  the  organization  of  one  tribunal  of  the 
last  resort. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  reasons  why  God  should  have 
made  a  direct  revelation  to  man,  that  He  could  not  justly  pun- 
ish men,  miless  he  first  "prefer Hied"  His  law.  From  the  same 
reason  it  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Uwmaker  to  create  s 
competent  tribunal  to  construe  the  law ;  for  without  such  a  tri- 
bunal, the  pvAlieation  of  the  law  is  very  imperfect,  and  does 
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not  afford  that  reasonable  means  of  certainty  that  every  just 
system  should  supply. 

We  will  BupiK)se  a  legislator  to  put  forth  a  code  of  laws, 
drawn  up  with  all  attainable  accunicy,  while  we  are  forced  to 
convey  our  ideas  through  so  changeable  and  impei*fc*ct  a  medium 
as  human  language,  and  addressed  to  so  frail  a  mind  as  that  of 
man,  and  that  he  should  liave  constituted  no  tribunal  to  deter- 
mine what  he  meant,  and  should  leave  the  peo])le  to  whom  this 
Qodc  was  given  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  should  then  re- 
tmrn  and  call  them  up  in  judgment  before  liim.  Wlmt  a  strange 
medley  of  opinions  he  would  find  regarding  the  co7istn(ction  of 
lui  laws  I  He  would  say  to  them :  ^^  You  have  misconstrued  and 
Tiolated  my  laws,  and  I  must  punish  you."  Tliey  would  an- 
nrer :  **  That  is  a  hard  case.  You  did  not  treat  us  thirly.  You 
give  ns  no  authorized  tribunal  to  decide  for  us,  whose  decisions 
fiom  time  to  time  would  have  settled  difficulties,  and  upon  which 
we  could  have  relied  for  a  correct  intorpnjtation  of  your  law. 
Tou  left  each  one  to  interpret  fur  himself,  at  his  own  ])eril ;  and 
y  we  are  so  differently  constituted,  with  different  powers  of 
mind ;  and  as  our  opportunities  of  information  were  so  widely 
different,  we  could  not  but  come  to  very  different  conclusions. 
Immediately  after  you  left,  ditHcidties  of  const  ruction  arose,  and 
have  been  constantly  arising  ever  since ;  and  had  there  existed  a 
tribunal,  they  could  have  been  all  settled  from  time  to  time,  as 
often  a«  they  arose.  The  idea  of  giving  the  same  lait?  to  so  great 
a  variety  of  persons  as  necess:irily  compose  every  conmiunity, 
requiring  each  and  all  to  think  and  act  allke^  without  giving 
them  the  same  tribunal,  eqtially  competent  to  construe  the  law 
for  aU — the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
high  and  the  low — is  to  our  minds  unfair,  and  we  tliuik  you 
ought  not  to  punish  us.  One  thing  we  do  know,  and  that  is  this, 
we  have  been  wholly  unable  to  agree  in  the  construction  of  your 
law,  and  you  left  no  means  to  secure  this  agreement."' 

And  to  such  unanswerable  logic  as  this,  what  could  the  leg- 
islator justly  reply  ?  In  vain  would  he  say :  "  My  law  is  plain, 
simple,  and  easily  understood.  It  scarcely  needs  construction.'' 
They  would  reply  :  "  Truly  and  verily,  the  wisest  men  among 
US,  while  they  declare  it  plain,  differ  most  essentially  as  to  what 
it  means.  They  cannot  all  understand  ^'/>^/n"  uliki>.  And  as 
S 
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for  iiiOHt  of  us,  we  are  pinin,  illilorato  men,  aud  the  l»w  is  uot 
plaiii  to  UH.  The  Greek  language  ma^  bo  plain  to  him  wbo  tm- 
derstauds  it,  but  it  is  still  tirpek  to  tis.  And  had  it  boen  your 
deliberate  purpose  to  so  arrange  your  system  as  to  involve  the 
very  best  of  us  in  nnwilling  violations  of  it,  you  conlii  not  more 
snccessfUIly  have  aocompliabed  such  a  design,  than  yon  have 
done  by  leaving  lu  in  ihu  coiit^ised  and  dcstitntc  Kluation  j-ou 
did." 

Is  it  not,  thoroforu,  rcnsonable  that  the  Divin«  law,  which 
comprehends  the  tehote  duty  of  man,  should  provido  %  tribanal 
to  constmc  it,  and  thus  to  settle  all  dinputes  in  the  nMocialion 
respecting  it  ?  If  such  a  tribunal  be  necoBsary  in  political  govern- 
ment, is  it  not  even  more  so  in  the  Christian  system?  If  there 
be  truth  in  Chrislianity,  it  ie  Burely  more  important  to  know  its 
law  with  certainty  than  to  correctly  understand  the  law  of  tho 
country.  And  can  associated  men  remain  united  without  some 
competent  authority  to  settle  disputes  ?  If  so,  what  sort  of 
union  can  it  be?  Is  there  uny  living,  perj>etuating  printupie  in 
a  system  without  ench  a  tribunal  ¥  Is  there  any  thing  like  »y»' 
tern  in  a  code  which  provides  no  court  to  decide  what  it  is?  \» 
there,  or  can  there  be,  any  government  at  all  in  any  association 
of  men,  without  a  judiciary  ?  If  so,  what  sort  of  government 
is  it? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  nttimate  end  of  the  mnnicipal  Ihw  is 
to  produce  temporal,  and  that  of  the  Divine,  eternal  happiness ; 
and,  therefore,  the  necessity  for  snch  a  tribunal  which  exists  in 
the  former,  does  not  arise  under  the  latter  system.  Bnt  this 
would  seem  to  be  no  answer  to  the  argimient. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  &  Toat  difierenoe  between  t 
and  eternal  happineea ;  but  thts  &ct  only  rmiders  it  the  n 
ccssary  to  understand  the  IMvine  law,  uid  proves  the  g 
necessity  of  a  competent  tribmud  to  oonstme  h  in  the  IirtiMort. 
Besides  this,  it  is  still  happinesa,  and  happiness  of  the  tame  b» 
ing,  that  constitutes  the  vUimate  end  of  both  systemB,  Tem- 
poral and  eternal  hapjunese  differ  in  degree  and  duration,  dev- 
crnment  is  only  a.  menu,  and  not  an  end.  The  immediatt  «Bd 
proposed  by  both  syatenu  is  the  practical  and  oontinned  vaaea 
of  men.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  uttimate  ends  of  these  di5 
ferent  systems  are  not  the  same  in  degree  and  duration,  while 
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they  are  the  same  in  substance.  If  the  means  used  are  substan 
tially  the  same,  these  means  must  be  subject  to  the  same  general 
hiws.  If  our  Lord  resorted  to  a  visible  association  of  men  to 
accomplish  the  union  of  His  followers,  and  the  united,  and,  there- 
fore,  successful  spread  of  His  system,  this  association  of  men 
most,  in  itself  possess  all  the  essential  requisites  that  enter  into, 
and  constitute  all  associations,  and  render  them  practically  effi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  purpose  intended.  To  suppose  that  our 
Lord  would  adopt  means  of  a  certain  character,  and  yet  take 
from  them  the  vital  and  inherent  principles  essential  to  render 
such  means  efficient,  would  seem  to  be  clearly  unjust  to  Him. 
When  He  used  language  as  a  medium  of  communication  with 
men.  He  did  not  rob  it  of  its  established  character. 

§  4.  7%cU  in  reason,  such  tribunal,  fchen  established,  mu^ pos- 
sess if^aUibility,  either  actual  or  judicial,  according  to  the 
naiure  of  the  system, 

Ab  the  municipal  law  only  assumes  to  control  our  outward 
acts,  and  does  not  reach  our  mere  belief  and  intentions,  a  man 
may  believe  all  the  falsehood,  and  intend  all  the  wrong  he 
pleases,  and  still  commit  no  offence  against  that  code.  But  it 
is  not  so  in  the  perfect  law  of  God,  which  controls  us  in  belief, 
intention,  and  act. 

The  fiict  that  the  law  of  Christianity  goes  so  much  further 
than  the  municipal  code,  requiring  so  much  more  to  be  forborne, 
believed,  and  done,  and  that  its  punishments  and  rewards  are 
so  much  greater  and  more  enduring,  renders  it  the  more  im- 
portant that  there  should  bo  union  and  peace  in  the  Christian 
aflsodation;  and  that  for  this  end,  it  is  still  more  necessary  that 
some  tribonal,  perfectly  competent  to  determine  all  controver- 
sies, shoold  be  found  in  the  Christian  government. 

If  union  among  men  be  necessary  ft^r  any  given  purpose,  the 
preservation  of  that  union  becomes  equally  important,  so  long 
as  that  purpose  continues  to  exist ;  and  this  union  cannot  1)e  ac- 
complished unless  some  fair  and  adequate  means  be  provided 
for  thb  end.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unerring  principle,  that 
nnion,  in  any  association  of  men,  cannot  continue  to  exist  with- 
out peace  /  and  that  peace  cannot  be  preserved  without  compe- 
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teul  meaiiB  to  entl  tUapute*.  Tlio  hnppiueas  that  men  espect  to 
obtiun  by  eatoriiig  into  society  ciiniiot  be  enjoyed  without  peace, 
and  if  peaco  cannot  be  had  in  any  nssociation,  the  end  and  ob- 
ject of  the  association  mtist  Ml.  If  the  design  ofall  law  and  of 
all  government  be  to  form  and  secure  tho  eontinucd  union  of 
men,  and  for  thia  purpose  to  aecnre  peace  among  tho  rncrabors 
aaaociated,  and  if  it  be  ueceasary  for  thcae  ends  that  a  tribuD^ 
be  established  to  decide  controversies,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  dcterminatbus  of  such  tribunal  must  be  J\iU, 
Jinal,  and  concluaive,  or  the  dedsion  niuat  &a\  to  aocumpUHh  the 
end  intended,  and  thus  amonnt  to  no  doohdou  at  all.  Tho  de- 
cisions of  a  court  of  la«t  renort  muttt  be  fiual ;  otherwise  they 
amount  to  notliing,  and  end  no  dispule. 

g  5.   7'/ial  in  polituial  govenunents,  jttdkial  infalUhilHy  it 
found. 

If  wo  go  into  the  appropriate  apartment  of  the  Capitol,  at 
"Washington  City,  we  shall  find  in  gession  an  august  tribnnal, 
before  whose  bar  the  most  learued  and  gifted  men  of  the  nation 
dLfpiay  their  reasoning  eloquence.  This  great  court  ta  composed 
of  a  very  few  judges,  whose  equals,  if  not  superiors,  in  mental 
and  moral  qualili cations,  are  foiuid  among  the  great  lawyers 
who  stand  before  it,  aud  also  among  the  learned  judges  who  sit 
in  the  State  courts;  and  yet  its  decisions  are  eotiduaim  upon 
all.  Its  adjudications  uot  only  control  tho  course  of  decision 
of  the  inferior  Federal  tribunals,  but  are  binding  upon  the  State 
conrtit,  and  are  coni[>etent  to  annul  the  acts  of  the  Presideut 
and  of  Congress. 

Before  this  lofty  tribunal,  honor,  titles,  wealth,  and  £une  tie 
powerless ;  uid  nothing  bat  pure  legal  justice  is  presnined,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  to  govern  and  guide  its  oonclusionB.  Ko 
armed  bands  of  soldiers  throng  its  halls  to  protect  it  and  enforce 
its  dedsions,  and  yet  this  court  settles  questions  involviog  the 
dearest  rights  of  nulliooB  of  civilized  and  enlightened  men.  This 
venerable  tribnnal  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  17nit«d  States, 
and  upon  it  the  Constitation  of  onr  country  has  conferred  ^ut^'- 
cial  infaUibUity. 

The  framers  of  that  great  inatrntoeat,  the  OiHistitulion  of 
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the  United  States,  were  men  of  pre-eminent  ability,*  and  they 
gave  to  it  all  the  certainty  attainable  by  them.  And  yet  they 
knew  it  wonld  be  idle  to  make  a  constitution  and  laws  under  it, 
and  not  organize  courts  for  their  construction.  They  also  knew 
that  it  was  useless  to  have  courts,  unless  their  decisions  could 
be  msideJincU /  and  for  this  purpose  they  provided  for  the  or- 
ganization of  ONE  SUPREME  COURT,  with  appellate  juris- 
diction, and  gave  Congress  the  power  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tkm  of  inferior  tnbuTuda  only.  They  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  confer  upon  the  Supreme  Court  a>ctttdl  inMlibility,  for  this 
is  an  attribute  belonging  alone  to  God,  and  only  commimicated 
by  Him  to  whom  He  pleases.  In  the  very  nature  of  all  govern- 
mental or  social  institutions,  such  is  the  invincible  necessity  for 
ioMlibility  of  some  sort  to  reside  in  some  one  of  their  tribunals, 
that  when  aettuil  infallibility  cannot  be  conferred,  judicial  infal- 
libility is  given. 

In  the  contemplation  of  our  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  err.  There  is  no  legal  power  anywhere  to  question  its 
decisions.  All  must  submit.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  all  the  State  courts  combined,  to 
set  aside  one  of  its  decisions.  And  yet  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  Court  has  actually  rendered  incorrect  decisions.  That 
court  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws,  which  decision  is  now  almost  universally  held  to  have 
been  erroneous.  But  admitting  that  the  Court  has  not  yet  ac- 
tually erred,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  may.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  compelled  to  bestow  upon  this  tribunal 
judicial  infallibility,  because  they  could  bestow  no  other,  and 
some  sort  of  in&llibility  was  indispensable.  It  is  a  much  less 
evil  to  submit  to  an  occasional  erroneous  decision  than  to  have 

•  The  fioOowing  beautiful  lines  are  from  the  pea  of.our  native  poet,  Bryant : 

1.  **  Great  were  the  thoughts  and  strong  the  minds 

Of  those  who  framed,  in  high  debate, 
The  immortal  league  of  love  that  binds 
Our  fair,  broad  empire,  State  with  State. 

2.  "The  noble  race  is  gone — ^the  suns 

Of  rixty  years  have  risen  and  set, 
Bat  the  bright  links  those  chosen  ones 
So  strongly  forged,  are  brighter  yet.** 
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no  decision  at  all,  so  noccHsui'y  is  pujtce.  In  overy  gorenunent, 
in  L'vt-ry  aaaociatiou  of  men  who  are  to  lie  governed  at  all,  there 
must  be  iuthllibility  of  some  kinii,  placed  somewhere,  or  th«re 
can  bt!  iiu  cud  of  diaputce,  and  no  peace,  and  no  union,  and  no 
anccoDM  of  saoh  an  intititiilion. 


§6.  That, 


be  fouttd  hi  the  Chriattan 


If  there 
tribunal  to 
indiijpcns 
mnst,  of  ne 
institution  b 
in&Uibility  ii 
the  law  of  G 
governmentB,  :. 
ing  principle,     tor 
decision  is  not  final,  or       i 
higher  court  ?    What  «  il 


y  th«  lav  of  OhiwG,  and  aaj 

ly  formuig  a  necessary  and 

not  clear  that  such  tribun^ 

ly  of  some  sort,  or  else  the 

Qsufficiont  ?    If  there  be  no 

,  formed  lu  accordance  with 

ffective  than  mere  jioliLical 

>S3CSs  ncy  living,  perpetnat- 

Hu  uoes  a  tribunal  decide,  if  it» 

made  final,  by  an  appeal  to  a 

;t  of  a  decision  ?     To  end  dis- 


pntcs;  and  if  not  final,  it  does  not  end  the  controversy,  and  is 
simply  idle.  That  which  is  not  oonipetent  to  make  a  final  and 
binding  decision,  cannot  properly  be  called  a  judiciary. 

And  if  God  did  establish  snoh  tribunal,  could  He,  in  reason, 
give  it  mere  judicial  infallibility  P  Would  lie  make  it  as  defec- 
tive as  mere  human  institiitinus,  when  He  possessed  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  to  make  it  perfect?  Does  God  do  His  work  in 
that  way  ?  It  is  true,  that  if  God  implicitly  required  all  the 
members  to  snbmit  to  the  decisions  of  such  a  tribunal,  the  asso- 
ciation might  continue,  but  it  wonld  not  oontinne  the  Baaw  pure 
association.  The  tribunal  being  actually  &llible,  and  m^Judi' 
dally  in&llible,  mnst  actually  err,  sooner  or  later,  and  Qod 
would  thns  be  requiring  implidt  Bubmisdon  to  erroneons  deci- 
sions. The  idea  of  a  tribunal  only  clothed  with  mere  jndidal 
infallibility,  dcdding  finally  ttpon  a  law  dictated  by  acttul  in&I- 
libility,  would  seem  to  be  clearly  erroneous.  And  the  idea  of  a 
tribund  of  the  last  rwort  deeding  upon  a  law  given  in  human 
language,  and  such  deinuon  not  being  final,  would  sectn  equally 
inadmissible. 

Had  the  framers  of  political  oonstitntionfi  possesaed  the 
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power,  they  no  doubt  would  have  bestowed  upon  their  judiciary 
actual,  instead  of  mere  judicial,  infellibility.  Tliey  did  the  very 
best  they  could.  But  as  God  possessed  the  ix)wer  and  the  wis- 
dom, and,  therefore,  did  make  a  perfect  laie^  would  He  not  ne- 
cessarily create  a  tribunal  competent  to  construe  such  a  law  f 
And  is  not  a  tribunal  actually  infallible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
indispensable  to  construe  a  law  made  by  the  Divine  Lawmaker  ? 
Could  the  great  ends  aimed  at — ^the  mighty  purposes  intended 
— ^be  accomplished  without  this  ? 

It  is  a  just  and  generous  mode  of  reasoning,  to  take  the 
theory  under  investigation  to  be  true,/^>r  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment wdy^  and  then  submit  it  to  a  fair  and  impartial  test,  by  a 
legitimate  extension  of  its  principles  into  all  thoir  logical  results. 
For  this  purpose  I  will  suppose  that  our  Creator  made  man  and 
placed  him  upon  the  earth ;  that  He  bestowed  u]x>n  him  the 
fiusnlty  of  reason,  and  its  necessary  incident,  free  will ;  that  He 
gave  to  this  free  agent  a  direct  and  positive  law,  prescribed  by 
Ilimself ;  that  the  immediate  end  of  this  law  was  to  bring  all 
men  of  good  will  into  one  association  of  pure  faith  and  virtue, 
to  be  governed  by  this  one  law ;  that  this  law  was  given  in  hu- 
man language,  and  must  be  construed ;  that  God  does  not  IXxva- 
wiit  visibly  preside,  in  this  collective  body  of  nu*n,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  controversies,  but  that  for  this  end  He  has 
OTganiaed  a  tribunal  in  this  association,  and  dclogntcd  to  it 
power  and  authority  to  decide,  with  infallible  ccrtalntf/^  all 
qaestiona  regarding  IDs  law  that  may  arise  from  age  to  age,  and 
in  suecession,  ix$  they  arise;  that  this  body  is  a  visible  associa- 
tion of  men,  to  whom  all  men  may  join  themselves,  if  they  will ; 
that  communion  with  this  association  is  a  pract leal  and  sure  test 
of  fidth,  and  that  this  institution  is  but  preparafort/  to  that  en- 
daring  institution  in  heaven. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  this  theory  hiconsistent,  unjust,  or  un- 
philosoplucal?  Is  it  incompatible  with  the  attributes  of  Deity  ? 
On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  rational  theory,  beautiful  to  the 
jndgment,  and  consolatory  to  the  heart  ?  It  would  seem  to 
possess  every  element  of  a  perfect  system,  haniionious,  practi- 
cal, and  just,  in  every  feature. 


THE   ISTALLIBILI 1 V    OP  TilK  CIlUROn. 


§  7,   TTiat  the  judicial  power  of  the  Chtirrh  tnutt  exlfnd  to  ei 
violation  of  the  Itiw. 

The  Constitution  of  the  ITiutcd  States  organiiccd  it  govorn- 
ment,  jiossessing  oertwi  defined  powers,  and  intended  to  aocorn- 

pliah  ciTtain  *  — '■ — '  -"•' — •-.    The  instrument,  in  the 

theory  of  thi  atal  and  iinchnngeablo  lave, 

until  3ni<>ndi  n  provieioDg.    Ak  t  ho  legis- 

lative power.  re  hiiinun  By«teni«,  uud  the 

limited  cap  ionstautly  varying  drcum- 

stances  of  tx  d  not  all  be  beiietictally  ex- 

ercised at  thi  a  part,  in  the  govcmment, 

to  be  I'xereis  within  the  ltnut«  prescribed 

by  the  Cont  if  this  government  are  dl- 

videcl  betwee.  hich,  together,  embrace  all 

the  powers  oo,  "Btem.    Tlie  legislative  de- 

partment esteiiun  t'lestions,  the  executive  to 

all  the  executive  |/un«.B,  ».»  v  jjdidary  to  all  questions  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  th^  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
nation.  In  refereaco  to  tho  extent  of  the  judicial  power,  Chau- 
cellor  Kent  has  said  : 

"  The  judicial  power  in  every  government  must  be  coexten- 
sive with  the  jiower  of  legislation.  Were  there  uo  power  to 
interpret,  pronounce,  and  execute  the  law,  the  govorument 
would  either  perish  through  its  own  hnbecility,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  old  Confederation,  or  other  powers  must  be  assumed 
by  the  legislative  body,  to  the  destrxiction  of  liberty."  (1  Kent, 
290.) 

Willie  the  legislative  power  in  the  Christian  govermncnt 
could  be  exercised  in  advance,  in  reference  to  all  the  material 
and  permanent  features  of  the  systein,  the  executive  ^id  judi- 
cial powers,  from  their  nature,  could  not,  aa  already  stated,  but 
must  continue  in  the  Church,  and  be  exercised  as  olU>n  as  ooca:- 
sion  may  require.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  plain  th&t  the 
governing  power  left  by  Christ  in  the  church  mast  have  jaria- 
diction  over  all  cases  embraced  within  the  law  governing  tbo 
institution.  In  other  words,  if  Christ  gave  to  His  own  institu- 
tion a  law  for  its  government,  "  eomrnnnding  what  is  ri;rht,  and 
prohibiting  what  ia  wrong;  "  then,  whatever  governing  power. 
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if  any,  He  placed  in  the  church,  must  embrace  whatever  is  com- 
manded or  prohibited  by  the  kw.  The  code  is  mainly  intended 
for  practical  application  in  this  worlds  and  is,  therefore,  given 
for  a  certain  end ;  and  the  governing  power  of  the  church  is 
intended  to  execute  the  law  for  the  purpose  had  in  view  by  the 
law  itself.  And  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  obedience  required 
by  the  system,  instead  of  one  only,  and  as  they  arc  both  vitally 
important  to  reach  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  law-maker,  whatever 
power  was  left  in  the  church  to  construe  and  apply  the  law, 
mnst  extend  to  both  these  ])articulars,  or  the  institution  must 
^  perish  through  its  own  imbecility .'' 

Every  violation  of  the  law  is  an  offence,  more  or  less  aggra- 
vated, according  to  its  nature,  as  defined  by  the  law  itself. 
Heresy,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  wilful  disbelief  of  an  es- 
sential article  of  £iith,  or  the  wilful  belief  of  an  essential  false 
doctrine,  by  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  is,  therefore, 
an  offence  against  the  system,  for  the  reason  that  the  law  re- 
quires correct  faith,  and  prohibits  a  false  one.  Thus  Christ 
savs:  " He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned;''  and  St.  Paul 
Fpcaks  of  heresies  as  offences  against  the  law  of  Christ>,  (1  Cor. 
zL  19 ;)  and  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
he  says : 

"  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these : 
adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witch- 
craft, hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  here- 
sies, envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revilings,  and  such  like  ; 
of  which  I  tell  you,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  times  past,  that 
they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

The  langoage  of  the  apostle  is  clear  and  explicit,  that  those 
offences  exdnde  the  guilty  party  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
and  heresy  is  classed  with  idolatry,  murder,  and  the  other 
offences  mentioned.  And  if  the  ju<licial  i)ower  of  the  Church 
extends  to  any  one  of  these  offences,  it  must  extend  to  all ;  for, 
to  give  to  associated  men  a  law,  and  a  judiciary  to  construe  this 
law,  and  yet  restrict  its  jurisdiction  to  only  ajxirt  of  the  code, 
would  seem  to  be  a  solecism  in  government. 
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g  8.  TTie  neceaaityftir  »uch  a  fribuntil  shown  from  the  true  char- 
acter iif  Scripturn. 
In  the  miod  of  CliriBl  tliere  was  no  oonfiisioa,  bot  all  waa  tiQ- 
cloudi'd  iut  tUectanl  iay.  But  when  Uu  cxrac  to  convey  UIs 
win  throug  ■"  i™""'*-^  ""-i  /.iian^eable  a  mudimu  as  hnmaa 
laugunge,  a  rl  as  that  of  innn,  it  would 

Beem  that  (  bly  be  attained,  under  iho 

circuntstanc  interpreter.*    And  more 

especially,  a  lengive  and  wonderful  code 

ever  given  ti  concise  terms,  and  yet  em* 

braring  not  c  itlia,  but  truths  of  the  most 

fiublime  and  }l»tions  of  awful  iR]]K>rt ;  a 

code  regula  iiianuer,  all  our  duties  in  all 

the  multipUw  ur  whole  duty  to  God  ;  re- 

vealing tousti..  spiritual  existences;  giving 

Tw  glimpses  oft.  I  inspired  Paul  heard  words 

unsjieakable,  and .-  .^  --,  ..>.      ily  to  understand  and  per- 

*  Ai  la  tbr  impDi  d  obangolilc  cbarsctsr  of  laogaagv,  all  intGlligeiit 

■wiitora  are  »gre«l.  lb  miperieolioni  are  mo«  fiiUj  ODdBrttood  by  eUlBsmon, 
jariati,  iiQiJ  lawyeri.  Before  Couita  of  jnstice,  wliete  tha  nilai  of  Snyestigalion 
are  iUp  mint  rigid,  logical,  and  acordiing,  tbo  tme  cliaracMr  of  tliiti  medium  u 
liett  midarHtaod, 

"  Such  ia  lie  intrinsic  imperfection  of  ij.1  bunmn  langnago,  that  it  frequpntly 
butomfli  impoisiblp,  (Vom  the  mero  words  alone  of  any  wriUng,  lii  (urrrlain  thu 
mpBjiing  of  tlie  partias."    (Wheatoo'i!  Law  of  Nutions,  8ded.,  p.  77,  3M.) 

"Bat  nichis  tbo  iinpirreotiai]  of  huiDiin  langDage,  and  Uie  want  of  tedudcaj 
tkill  iu  tlio  makers  of  the  law,  that  ilatutiia  often  give  oocasion  to  the  tdoM  per- 
pIpxiTig  ilirabta  and  discnsaions,  srisiog  IVoDt  tbd  ambiguity  that  attends  theiii,~ 
(i  Kcai,  Jlil.) 

"  The  flnctaating  me  of  wordi,  which  prevuli  in  evaj  langnige,  giTM  riw 
to  freqaent  chaDgetin  their  meudng,"  (Kiuesti,  aa  quoted  by  Ht.  Koe  Itt  C.  & 
R,'s  IlebatB,  201.) 

The  learned  Prolestant  Bidiop  Walton  veiy  justly  Nj* : 

"  Ttie  ward  of  God  doe*  not  connat  in  mere  letton,  wbathei  written  or  print- 
ed, but  in  the  tepee  of  it ;  which  do  one  can  better  iotaipRit  tlian  the  tcne  (jmrcli, 
to  which  Chriit  hu  committed  thii  sacred  pledge."  (Cited  Uilner't  End  tt 
roQ.,  p.  56.) 

"  Let  ns  be  perraaded,"  m^  St.  Augustine,  "  that  the  gotpel  conwita  Mt  In 
tbe  vrords,  hot  in  the  leote.'    (<^ted  id.  66.) 

Mr.  Jnttiee  Johnson,  in  Ut  able  opinion  in  Hattia  T.  Hunter's  Tnsm,  (1 
Whcaton,  3TG,)  said  that  ■'  language  i»  mtnUi^j  inltiMn  Id  proiUcn." 
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fonn  all  the  duties  enjoined,  but  to  believe,  ^ith  unfiiltering 
fiuth,  all  these  high  and  holj  words  of  mystery  and  truth.'*' 

In  the  nature  of  a  supernatural  system,  revealing  to  us  truths 
that  we  never  could  reach  by  the  mightiest  efforts  of  unaided 
reason,  and  prescribing  a  perfect  morality  far  above  all  our  nat- 
ural conceptions  of  justice,  and  embracing  so  many  interests, 
both  temix>ral  and  eternal,  we  must  expect  to  find  many  truths 
and  duties  of  a  phun  and  simple  character,  and  some  most  dif- 
ficult-. If  the  system  be  extensive,  and  assume  to  regulate  many 
interests,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  more  complex,  or  othen;\'ise 
it  must  be  incompiete,  A  system  of  law  requisite  to  govern  a 
wandering  race  of  men  may  be  very  simple,  for  the  reason  that 
ihey  have  few  rights  to  protect.  They  have  no  mercliants,  and 
they  need  no  bills  of  exchange  ;  they  have  no  lands,  and  need 
DO  land  law ;  they  have  little  or  no  property,  and  need  no  law 
to  protect  that ;  they  have  no  mechanics,  and  need  no  law  of 
lien ;  they  have  no  steamboats,  no  railroads,  no  telegraphic  lines, 
and  need  no  laws  to  regulate  that  which  they  have  not.  But 
the  moment  a  people  take  to  a  new  branch  of  business,  they 
need,  and  mast  have,  a  law  to  protect  it.  And  as  their  employ- 
ments increase,  their  code  of  laws  must  also  be  extended,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  code  is  extended  to  new  objects,  so  is  its 
complexity  increased.  Each  new  subject  gives  rise  to  a  new 
law,  and  each  new  law  gives  rise  to  some  difficult  questions. 
The  Legislature  is  therefore  compelled,  either  to  leave  interests 
unprotected,  or  to  enact  laws  from  time  to  time,  as  these  inter- 
ests increase. 

*  It  U  a  Toy  common  error  with  mauy  persons  to  suppose,  that  because  all 
tnitb,  from  iti  veiy  nature,  is  consistent  and  bnt  a  unit,  it  mu^t  be  very  simple, 
and  caiQy  nndentood.  That  truth  b  never  confused,  as  error  generally  is,  maj 
btt  MHuncd  aiftn  axiom.  Bnt  it  does  not  follow  from  this  unity  and  cousi.stency 
of  truth,  that  it  it  always  easily  understood,  any  mure  than  it  follows,  that  be- 
cfliue  the  fint  mechanical  powers  are  nmple,  and  many  macliincs  are  so,  u  clock 
or  a  steam  cogiiie  It  not  a  complex  machine.  As  in  u  perfect,  but  c(impk-x  ma- 
chine^ there  ii  a  eombimatioH  of  a  great  variety  of  mechanical  contrivMiices,  all 
opermtiog  togethw  in  perfect  harmony ;  so,  every  greut  system  of  law,  embracing 
a  mnkiplicitj  of  mlgects,  must  consist  of  many  truths,  all  united  by  some  lead- 
ing, haxmoniooa  principle. 

The  Czntha  of  idenco  are  not  all  simple  and  easily  understood.    It  has  been 
laid  by  competent  persons,  that  it  requires  a  man  of  more  than  ur<liimry  Intel 
lect  to  mdnntanA  the  disooveriea  of  Shr  Isaac  Newton  to  their  full  extent. 
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When  we  examine  the  written  word  of  God,  we  fiiiJ  itiaTiy 
things  iu  it  easy  to  bo  undGrstood,  and  some  ihiugs  liard  to  be 
nuderstood,  Tbe  narrative  portions,  us  a  guneral  thing,  are 
pliun  and  ample,  but  the  doutrinal  portions  arc  more  difficult. 
Let  any  caliu,  sincere,  and  clear-headed  reader  exaiuiue  tbe 
New  Testament  carefully,  without  any  preconceived  syetem  of 
faith  in  his  mind,  and  he  must  find  some  things  hard  to  be  under* 
sttiod.    He  will  find  this  fiict  apparent  upon  tho  face  of  the  record. 

For  example,  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St,  Matthew, 
our  Lord  predicts  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  au<l  many  other 
things,  and  then  says  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse :  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be 
tultilled."  Tlie  same  obscurity  may  be  found  in  tho  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Mark. 

"  And  I  say  unto  you,  make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mam- 
mon of  uniightt-ousneas ;  that  when  ye  foil,  they  may  receive 
you  into  everlasting  habitations."     (Luke  xvi,  9.) 

Tills  is  put  forth  in  the  form  of  a  command. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Luke  our  Saviour  commands 
3ia  disciples  to  sell  their  garmcuts  and  buy  swords,  and  they 
bronght  two  swords,  and  Ho  said,  "  it  is  enough  ;"  but  when 
Peter  had  used  one  of  the  awords,  our  Lord  it!prove<l  bini,  say- 
ing :  "  Put  up  agun  thy  sword  into  his  place ;  for  all  lliey  that 
take  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

The  accounts  of  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  as  found  in  the 
first  of  St-  Matthew,  and  third  of  St.  Luke,  are  difficult  portiouB 
of  Scripture. 

But  when  the  reader  has  passed  from  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  their  Epistles,  he  will  find  passages  hard 
to  uuderstand,  especially  in  those  of  St.  Paul,  particulariy  in 
that  to  the  Komans.  I  have  ofleii  read  that  Epistle  attentively, 
and  I  confess  there  are  some  things  in  it  hard  to  understand, 
even  afler  oil  tho  explanations  that  have  ever  been  given.  la 
tlie  third,  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  chapters,  the  apos- 
tle seems  to  preiieh  predestiualion,  and  justificatiou  by  &itb 
only  ;  and  cspuclally  when,  in  itit'  iiiutii  chiiptcr,  he  compares 
God  to  the  potter,  and  man  to  the  day. 

In  the  Old  Testament  many  passages  oconr  which  are  ob- 
scure.   The  sixty-eighth  Psalm  and  tbe  last  chapter  of  Soole- 
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siaates  are  so.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus  we  are  told 
that  the  children  of  Israel  "  borrowed  jewels  of  silver,  and  jew- 
els of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  spoiled  the  Egyptians." 

These  are  only  portions  of  the  obscurities  of  Holy  Writ. 
They  are  undeniable,  and  no  man  among  Protestants  has  more 
clearly  and  forcibly  expressed  himself  than  Dr.  Balguy,  a  learned 
English  Divine,  of  the  established  Church : 

"But  what  will  you  reply  13  all  this  to  Christians? — ^to 
those  who  sec,  by  a  clear  and  strong  light,  the  disj)ensation  of 
God  to  mankind?  We  are  ^?wt  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 
The  day-spring  from  on,  high  hath  visited  iis.  The  filpirit  of 
God  shall  lead  us  into  all  truth?  To  this  delusive  dream  of 
human  folly,  founded  only  on  a  mistaken  hitcrpretatiou  of  Scrijn 
ture,  I  answer  in  one  word :  open  your  Bibles ;  take  the  first 
page  in  either  Testament,  and  tell  me,  without  disguise,  is  there 
nothing  in  it  too  hanl  for  you  to  understand  ?  If  you  iind  all 
before  you  clear  and  easy^  you  may  thank  God  for  giving  you  a 
privilege  which  He  has  denied  to  many  thousands  of  sincere 
believers.^'     (Discourses,  133.) 

§  9.  Uie  same  suhject  further  cotisidered. 

But  while  this  learned  and  candid  Divine  makes  these  truth- 
ful admissions,  which  militate  so  much  against  the  entire  theory 
of  Protestant  individual  interpretation  in  the  Inst  resort,  Bishop 
Portens,  Chillingworth,  Dr.  Spring,  ]\Er.  Rice,  and  most  other 
Protestant  writers,  insist  that  the  Bible  is  clear  as  to  all  matters 
ensential. 

The  position  that  Christianity  is  predicated  upon  a  few  sim- 
ple fiurts  and  commands,  and  that  the  Bible  containing  these  is 
clear  and  plain,  is  indis|>ensably  necessary  to  sustain  the  finida- 
mcntal  principlo  of  private  interiwetation.  Christ  certainly  re- 
vealed but  cne  system  of  truth,  intcndi;d  to  be  believed  and 
practised  by  off/  and  He  made  no  distinctions  in  His  code  be- 
tween one  essential  truth  and  another,  but  He  commandiMl  His 
apostles  to  teach  all  things  xchatnoever  He  commanded  them, 
and  then  said  that  ^^  he  that  believeth,''  i&c,  and  ^^  ho  that  be- 
lieveth  not,"  Ac.  Under  a  system  of  individual  construction, 
the  inexorable  hiws  of  logic  compel  its  advocates  to  reduce  the 
truths  of  fidih  to  the  fewest  number,  and  those  of  the  most  gen- 
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eral  mill  simiilo  chanicUr.  Tlii'  Scriptures,  ns  n  mutter  of  conrw, 
mnBt  aliio  be  held  entirely  flimpld,  bo  u  to  bo  understood,  jn  all 
needful  particulars,  by  all  petBons, 

But  in  opposition  to  this  lei^Mutff  process,  cannot  the  uroe 
end  be  iipcomplislicd  by  elevating  the  judgment  nnd  eupaoity 
of  each  indiv  same  infallibl*  intcrproter, 

able  Ht  all  tv  ply  all  portions  of  tho  law, 

whetlicr  pla*  rstood  ?    This  theory  places 

all  pei'*^ona  ect  upon  tbo  same  footing, 

elevutiiKj  alj  standard  of  interpretation, 

and  io  the  c  snblimo  trnths  of  the  sys- 

tem, witbou'  r  logic,  jiistice,  or  common 

senstt,  and  W  with  the  evident  oharaoter 

of  flic  Sorip  press  words. 

It  is  true  ^rstand  a  proposition  before 

we  can  either  \  it.     But  there  is  a  marked 

difference  betw*  »ianamg  and  comprehending.    A  man 

may  umlerstand  the  point  settled  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tlic  United  States,  and  believe  it  just,  sJmply  upon  the 
ground  of  authority,  without  comprehending  the  reasons  given 
to  sustain  it.  We  know  that  we  eirist — that  we  have  the 
jKiwcr  of  voluntary  locomotion — tliat  our  mere  will  puts  our 
bodies  in  action ;  but  we  cannot  comprehend  why  this  is  bo. 
So,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  bo  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  the  simplest  capacity  can  underatand  the 
simple  proposition,  "this  is  my  body;"  while  the  greatest  in- 
tellect cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  mystery.  As  onr 
Lord  required  Mii:J',  and  not  conijirehenfiion,  when  we  under' 
stand  Hirn|ily  the  Iruiii  |ijM|iusc.t  :iiid  In'iieve  it,  we  fulfil  the  law, 
whether  we  comprehend  the  reasons  for  it  or  not. 

Dr.  Spring  says :  "  The  Bible  is  a  plain  book,  and  eufly  m- 
derstood."    (Dis.  36.) 

"  We  agree,"  says  Mr.  Rioe,  "  that  the  Bible,  especudly  on 
all  important  points,  is  a  plain  book."  .  (C.  A  R's  Debate,  181.) 

But  is  this  true  ?  Is  it  compatible  with  reason — the  natan 
of  all  law— or  the  BiUe  f 

It  is  a  little  difflcoh,  I  apprehend,  upra  principleB  of  toimd 
reasoning,  for  men  to  say  that  what  they  do  not  nnderstaad  it 
unnecessary  to  be  understood.    Profeasng  to  take  their  flolil 
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and  morals  from  the  Scriptures  in  the  sense  each  individual  puts 
upon  the  written  law,  and  coming  upon  undeiiia1)lu  difficulties 
they  are  forced  to  admit,  they  presume  to  make  a  distinction 
between  those  portions  that  are  material  and  those  not  mate- 
rial ;  and  in  doing  this,  each  one  makes  his  individual  capacity 
to  understand  or  not  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  the  standard 
by  which  to  measure  the  materiality  or  immnteriality  of  the  dif- 
ferent provisions  of  this  inflexible  and  positive  code  of  law. 
And  if  the  Scriptures  contain  the  entire  code  now  obligatory, 
as  assumed,  it  must  have  all  been  written,  it  would  seem,  with 
the  intent  to  be  understood  ;  otherwise  there  was  no  necessity 
for  its  being  written.  But  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  portions  of  the  Bible  are  idle  and  immaterial,  it  is 
assuming  an  awful  responsibility  to  decide  what  portions  are 
material  and  what  not. 

But  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  sensible  reader  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  most  difficult  portions  are  those  relating  to  doo- 
trines  that  must  be  believed,  and  to  moral  duties  that  must  be 
put  in  practice.  And  we  are  not  leil  alone  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  from  the  numerous  instances  of  obscurity  that  exist 
upon  the  face  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  we  arc  jilainly  told  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  that  such  is  the  ilict  with  reference  to  material 
portions  of  the  Written  Word.  Tlie  apostle,  speaking  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  says :  ^^  In  which  are  some  things  hard  to 
be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable, 
wrest,  as  they  do  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruc- 
tion."    (2  Peter  iii.  15,  16.) 

Dr.  Spring  says,  "  easily  understood,"  and  St.  Peter  says, 
^  hard  to  be  understood."  Which  is  right — the  a]>ostle  or  the 
Protestant  ?  So,  ]\Ir.  Rice  says  plain,  while  St.  Peter  says  oth- 
erwise. 

If  any  portions  of  the  Scripture  are  plain,  they  are  the  nar- 
rative portions ;  ibr  the  reason  that  a  narrative  of  facts  is  the 
most  simple  form  of  composition.  Now  the  apostle  here  .asserts 
two  simple  fiuts:  first,  that  there  are  some  things  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  hard  to  be  understood ;  and  second,  that  the  unlearned 
and  unstable  wrest  these  things  hard  to  be  understood,  as  they 
do  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction.  And  tliese 
tlungs  were  not  only  hard  to  be  understood,  but  they  were 
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uiiiHirlaiil  »nd  neccMwry  to  be  MUvtd,  because,  If  wrestL'd 
from  thvir  triio  ineamng,  they  led  to  dfMruotion,  ^aA  in  the 
mnie  way  fw  did  the  misooiMtraotiun  ofnthi'r  portions  of  Sori|b 
tiiro.  !So  iiir  from  tho  npostle  making  luiy  diatlitctiou  between 
luateriAl  iind  iiniimtcrinl  portions  of  Hcri]>ture,  be  does  make 
ilistinction  bctwcun  tbo«c;  va*y,  mid  tboao  hard  to  be  understood, 
and  RonolusivL'ly  ttatnbllMbes  tb«  tnnttrinlity  oibolh. 

Tliat  the  groat  and  overwhelming  majorityof  men,  in  every 
a)*e  and  oounliy,  who  rely  alone  uj>on  thtir  individual  judgment, 
bdoug  either  to  the  class  of  unWariKxl  or  nnstulile,  would  sceni 
to  need  no  proof  If  it  did,  it  is  conclusively  shown  among 
Protestants,  from  the  feet  of  so  many  diB<?rent  parties  existing 
nmong  tbera,  who  can  never  nnderstaud  the  )Jaia  Uible  alike. 
Whatever  may  bu  their  worldly  and  literary  knowledge,  they 
are  not  learned  and  stable  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle;  other- 
wise, there  eould  not  exist  the  live  hiindred  difiurent  sects  in 
Protestant  Christendom.  And  the  more  earnestly  and  onipbat- 
ifully  they  conti'nd  that  the  Scriptures  are  plain  and  couly  un- 
derstood in  all  important  points,  thi^  more  powerfully  do  they 
condemn  themselves  for  those  divisions  ao  utterly  incooastent 
with  right  rciiaon  and  the  united  and  oonaistent  law  of  Christ. 

§  10,    Caifses  of  the  obaewtly  of  the  Scriptures. 
There  are  many  causes  for  the  obscurity  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  The  extent  and  suMitn^  nature  of  the  tiysteni  of  luw  there- 
in contiuned. 

2.  Tlic  mysterious  nature  and  uncertain  langnige  of  projiib> 
ecy  in  general. 

3.  The  peculiar  customs  and  modes  of  speech  conunon  un<Hig 
the  Hebrews. 

4.  Tlic  peculiar  style  common  with  the  sacred  writers, 

5.  The  absence  of  scientific  arrangement,  in  the  admixture 
of  simple  narratives  of  &ct,  with  statements  of  the  most  diffioolt 
doctrines. 

These  causes  of  obscnrity  are  mostly  peculiar  to  the  Soi^ 
tures,  and  are  not  generally  found  in  other  writings. 

But  there  exists  a  diffioalty  in  the  ocHUtruction  and  applioft- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  that  mnst,  in  the  nature  of  things,  exist 
in  every  code  of  law,  however  extensive  or  limited  it  may  be. 
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And  this  difficulty  is  greater  in  the  Christian  than  in  the  civil 
code,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  embraces  a  much  larger 
si>here  of  duties,  contemplates  ends  much  more  important  and 
enduring,  and  relates  to  objects  more  sublime,  varied,  and  dif- 
ficult.    And  this  difficulty  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  possible 
accuracy  of  language  or  scientific  arrangement,  although  it  may 
be  modified  by  such  accuracy  to  some  extent.    But  after  all  the 
possible  clearness  and  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  such  a  code,  and,  indeed,  of  every  code,  there  must 
arise  great  and  serious  difficulties  in  the  application  even  of  the 
most  clear  and  &miliar  principles.    The  difficulty  exists  in  the  ap- 
plication  of  the  principle  to  cases  that  come  up  for  adjudication. 
The  great  leading  principles  of  the  law  of  the  land  are  ex- 
pressed in  language  as  accurate  and  certain,  as  centuries  of  dis- 
cussion and  examination  by  the  most  acute  and  powerful  minds 
in  the  world,  could  possibly  enable  them  to  select ;  and  these 
principles  are  as  familiar  to  our  courts  as  time,  experience,  and 
study  could  make  them.    And  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
new  cases  of  the  most  perplexing  character  arise  in  our  courts 
every  day,  that  are  ultimately  determined  by  the  legitimate  ap- 
plication and  extension  of  these  old  and  familiar  principles.   And 
this  difficulty  arises,  not  from  the  want  of  certainty  in  the  state- 
ment of  a  principle ;  not  from  any  avoidable  ambiguity  in  the 
language ;  and  not  from  ignorance  of  the  principle  itself;  but 
it  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether  a  given  state  of  case 
comes  within  the  principle.     Is  a  certain  act,  or  a  certain  state 
of  case,  a  violation  of  a  certain  principle,  or  of  several  principles 
combined  ?     This  is  the  difficulty.* 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  difBcultj  met  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  a  statute,  drawn  up  with  consiiinmate  ability  and  great 
care,  i*  to  be  fonnd  in  the  celebrated  Statute  of  Frauds,  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  a  statute  containing  only  a  few  scc- 
tioDii,  and  t»ne  of  the  sections  that  has  given  rise  to  so  much  difficulty  in  its  ap- 
piicatiou  to  ca#es  coming  under  the  principle,  is  as  follows  : 

**  Sec.  1 7.  That  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dises, for  the  price  of  ten  pounds  sterling  or  upwards,  shuU  be  allowed  to  be  good, 
except  the  bnyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the 
•line,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  i»art  payment, 
or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be  made  and 
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And  this  diflficiilty  arises  from  the  iialure  of  all  law,  the  im- 
perfection of  tlip  human  niiiid,  iiiid  tlii'  new  and  vnriol  oircum- 
stfiuces  L-onstantly  aruiiag  in  tho  pnjgri'-!M«  of  hamfin  affiiirs.  Coo- 
BtitiitioDS  and  codew  of  law,  from  tJii'ir  nature,  can  only  lay  down 
priuciplos,  and  cannot  specily  the  circiinwtanoea  of  each  particu- 
i>rat  closes  of  cnses  are  um- 
ften  happcjis  that  a  case  mntt 
d  harmonious  application  of 
though  the  principles  tbcni- 
ell  understood,  yrt  to  apply 
a  very  aorious  taalc,  Statnta 
ten  constitutions.  TLoy  ar« 
are  at  last  confined  to  a  mere 
onrts  can  only  apply  to  cases 
3<nii  in  the  statute, 
ion  of  tfau  United  States  was 


Tar  case.  As 
"braced  under 
'be  dctcrminea 
several  diSerei 
aelvea  are  cli 
them  to  these 
lawti  go  mon 
more  fnllaitdmi 
statement  of  pri 
coming  within 

For  inatanee,  tile  4 


framed  by  men  of  the  most  einincnt  ability,  and  of  tbo  mo«it  nn- 
qneslioned  integrity.  They  were  great  jurists,  lawyers,  and 
statesmen,  and  they  gave  to  the  iDstmment  all  the  ccrtaibty  and 
accuracy  attainable  by  them.  Yot,  immediately  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  a  very  able  work,  the  J^edtralUty  vnu 
written  by  Mr.  Madison  and  otiiors,  for  the  purpose  of  render* 
ing  its  pro\-isions  more  clear.  Since  that  day,  discusnons  in 
Cougrcsa,  in  the  Sujircme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  courts  of  every  State  in  the  tJuion,  and  by  the  greatest 

signeil  by  Ihe  putla*  to  be  obarged  lij  luch  coutcnct,  or  Ilific  ngcnti  thenianto 
Ian- fully  aiitboriicd." 

The  differeut  questioni  uisiiig  under  thia  section  would  surpriie  mnj  oiM  not 
itci|uu1iited  with  legal  proceeding*,  and  the  difficulty  of  applying  tcij  |dKiii  Uo- 
guago  to  cues  as  they  kriae.  My  limit!  will  not  allow  any  notice  of  all  tbeTui- 
D1I9  qaeitions  raised  and  decided  tuider  thia  aedioii.  What  conititatei  *  tiffrnKf 
of  the  note  or  memorandniu  wordd  aBem  to  be  the  plaioeat  qaestion  diat  oonU 
arise  oader  the  wction.  Still,  rtrj  difficult  (jaeitiona  have  arisen  ngarding  tlu 
giffninff.  A  memorandiuii  tu  the  defeadaDt'a  handwritingf  begiimmg  *'I,  JamM 
Crockford,  agree  to  tell,  to,,"  bat  not  iab«cribed  hj  him,  was  held  tg  be  good 
nnder  the  statute.  "A  bill  of  parcels,  in  which  die  name  or  the  seller  w««  pritl- 
ed,  aud  that  of  the  pun^hanr  urMm  by  the  seller,  wat  held  a  soScient  mamonu^ 
dum  to  charge  the  teller.'    (LoDg on  Sabs,  ST.) 

■  lie  Sapreme  Govt  U.  S.  decided  that  a  Coiutltatloii,  from  it«  tiatm«,  &•!■ 
in  genenls,  not  details,    (i  Con.  Bap.,  IM.) 
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men  of  the  coiintr}%  hnvo  stDl  left  many  questions  in  piiinful 
doubt  and  uncertainty.*  And  this  diversity  of  views  has  not 
arisen  so  much  from  any  avoidable  ambiguity  in  the  hmguage 
of  the  Constitution,  as  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  its  provi- 
sions to  the  new  and  complicated  cases  that  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time. 

Among  the  many  provisions  of  that  instrument,  which  are 
stated  in  language  as  definite  and  certain  as  any  that  could,  per- 
haps, be  selected,  and  yet  has  given  rise  to  many  decisions  and 
conflicting  opinions  among  legislators  and  jurists,  is  that  part 
of  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article,  which  provides  that  "no 
State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 
The  word  contract,  as  a  legal  term,  is  very  accurate,  and  well 
understood.f  And  yet  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  been  compelled  to  decide  many  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of 
different  States  unconstitutional  under  this  prohibition.  Xew 
questions  arise  under  this  provision  and  the  Acts  of  the  State 
Legislatures  continually,  and  will,  most  probably,  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  varied  cases  arising  under  this  single  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  which  apparently  seems  so  clear  and  simple, 
go  to  show,  what  every  jurist  and  lawyer  knows,  that  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  in  the  construction  and  administration  of 
law  often  arises  in  the  application  of  a  familiar  principle.  And 
these  new  and  difficult  cases  must  continue  to  arise,  with  dimin- 
u»iied  frequency,  so  long  as  the  govcnmiont  lasts.  A  new  and 
very  jHirplexing  case  arose  a  few  years  since,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, in  negotiatbig  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in  reference  to 
the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate  to  make  a  treaty  affect- 
ing the  boundary  of  a  State  ;  and  it  was  thought  at  least  more 
safe  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  State  whose  boundary  was  in 
question. 

*  Many  thooiuds  of  pages  have  been  written  hy  tiu'  Tnoi<t  emiiu'nt  nicii  of  thu 
DAdon,  to  explain  the  XDeaiiin;;  of  a  »hort  instrni:u-iit,  filling  scenic  nine  or  ten 
pagea  only.  Hr.  Jiutioo  St(>ry*t»  ('oininentiiries  u{)L>n  the  CunstitntiMti  ulono  till 
nmetlkirtceQ  hundred  page"*.  If  tho  rlearnc'^:^  of  a  r«>ile  dopi*n<Ie(l  n[M»n  its  ron- 
cueneu,  then  the  Constitution  would  all  be  plain  ami  easily  uiulersttHKl. 

f  Acrjntract  is  a  voluntary  agreement,  between  oonijietent  parties,  fur  a  good 
ecm^idention,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  specified  thing,  which  may  bo  lawfully  done 
or  omitted. 


LiciLrry  ok  Tint  cauBVU. 


If  we  take  uptiio  New  Test ain<:iil,  ami  exclude  tho  narrative 
portJODS  of  the  Gospels  and  tbc;  Acts,  and  the  looul  and  ai^ii> 
mcntative  portions  of  the  Epistles,  and  all  repetitions  in  ffach, 
we  shall  find  a  very  small  npace  ocuupied  hy  the  provisions  of 
tbc  writtt-'Q  law  of  ChristiiUiit}'.     Yot  this  code  embraces  muob 


yet  fio  concisely  are  its  Icad- 
ipy  a  very  small  space.  If  a 
the  doctrinal  tests,  nnd  they 
)  iippareait  that  a  very  email 
wive  code. 

races  a  more  extcuaivc  niiig« 
1 ;  and,  like  all  other  codea, 
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more  than  any 
ing  principles 
careful  scleotit 
were  all  put 
volume  won! 

If,  then, 
of  duties  tbu 
only  lays  dowi 
case  in  detail, ..  . 
great,  if  not  f 

great  principK-o,  man  tuuai:  wc 
of  the  laws  of  civil  government. 

that  the  pride,  the  ingenuity,  the  ambitioa  of  men,  as  well  s 
the   honest  mistakes  of  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge^    • 
would  bring  up  many  questions  of  the  most  perplexing  chara^  ] 
ter,  giving  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  views,  in  the  absence  of  I 
some  common  and  competent  tribunal  to  decide  all  questions 
for  all  parties. 

And  if  we  take  up,  and  carefully  examine,  the  New^  Testa- 
ment narrative,  concise  as  it  is,  we  shall  find,  that  even  at  Uiat 
early  day,  difficulties  arose  at  every  step,  in  the  application  of 
its  principles.  While  the  twelve  were  with  Christ,  we  find  onr 
Lord  often  upbraiding  them  for  tlieir  want  of  faith,  and  their 
slowness  to  understand.  Kepeatcd  explanations  were  given  by 
our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  who  heard  all  his  instructions,  and 
witnessed  all  His  miracles.  They  did  not  even  imderstand  that 
He  was  to  rise  agdn  from  the  dead,  until  after  the  happening 
of  that  event.  We  are  surprised  to  find  this  proneness  to  un- 
belief, and  this  dulness  of  apprehension,  in  the  chosen  apoflties, 
after  all  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  we  are  very  natnTslly 
inclined  to  pay  ourselves  the  happy  compliment  to  think  that 
we  should  have  been,  under  such  wonderftil  drcnmstances,  maoli 
more  docile,  confiding,  and  apt  to  understand.  But  in  coming 
to  this  conclusion  we  show  a  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
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difficulties  that  mast  attend  tGc  individual  investigation  of  a 
system  so  mysterious  and  sublime ;  and  wo  exhibit  a  very  inac- 
curate conception  of  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  the  human 
mind.  For,  after  ages  of  experience,  and  aller  the  greatest 
critics  have  written  more  upon  the  construction  of  this  small, 
but  wonderful  volume,  than  upon  any  other  one  subject  in  the 
world,  the  same  difficulties  in  the  way  of  individual  examina- 
tion still  exist;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  increase  with  time; 
80  that  those  w*ho  rely  upon  their  individual  construction,  are 
divided  into  more  numerous  parties  than  ever. 

We  find  that  notwithstanding  the  ai>ostles  were  commanded 
by  Christ  to  "  go  teach  all  nations,"  a^  St.  Matthew  has  re- 
corded it,  or  "go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,"  as  St.  Mark  has  it,  it  required  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence  to  induce  St.  Peter  to  admit  Cornelius, 
the  Gentile,  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  There  were  Jews 
resident  in  every  country  in  the  known  world,  and  the  apostles 
construed  the  commission  as  only  extending  to  tlieni ;  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  although  thousands 
of  Jews  had  embraced  the  faith,  no  uncircumcised  person  had 
been  admitted  into  the  church. 

The  question  that  arose  about  circumcision,  and  led  to  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  judicial  (piestion,  and  the  difficulty 
existing  in  the  case,  was  the  application  of  admitted  principles 
and  facts.  None  of  the  apostles  assumed  to  have  had  any  direct 
and  special  inspiration  in  reference  to  the  particular  case.  This 
instance  is  one  which  shows  that  cases  may  often  l)e  decided  by 
logical  conclusions,  drawn  from  facts  previously  existing.  Many 
most  important  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  formed  from  a  i)atient 
and  logical  application  and  extension  of  several  different  princi- 
ples. Thus,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity  can  only 
be  deduced  from  the  comprehensive  an<l  harmonious  iiiter]>re- 
tation  of  different  i)assages  combined.  We  shall  havc^  occasion 
to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem in  another  place. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  the  concisoiCiift  of  a  code  of  law 
will  not  render  its  construction  easy,  unless  it  embrace  but  a 
very  fete  $ubjcct8.  As  wo  have  before  stated  in  substance, 
the  extent  of  a  just  code  of  law,  de2)ends  upon  the  number  of 
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rights  protected,  and  ioterests  regulated.  However  eoncise  the 
ftyrm  iu  which  the  podo  may  be  delivered,  the  wantH  of  tha 
people  governed  will  remain  the  name ;  and,  if  these  wanta 
he  numerouji,  the  more  oonciac  the  form  of  the  code,  the  more 
difficult  it  mnst  be  to  carry  out  in  practice,  aa  a  general  thing. 
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ixiu,  s,  that  may  be  found  in  the 
I  ]b  :  iu  the  daya  of  the  apostles 
■ttinas  arose  at  interval!!,  in  the 
i  0  particnlar  cAsex,  requiring 
the  decision  of  the  governing  power  of  the  church  to  settle 
them.  And  if  we  follow  dorni  the  stream  of  events,  after  the 
daj-s  of  the  apostlea,  we  shall  find  new  questions  often  arising, 
from  age  to  age,  and  requiring  the  application  of  the  law  to  the 
&cts  and  oircnmstances  of  each  now  case,  cu  it  arose.  We  are 
informed,  lliat  in  the  days  of  persecution,  many  of  the  early 
Christians  yielded  to  the  tortures,  and  denied  the  fiiith.  After- 
wards they  repented  and  wished  to  return  to  the  church.  Two 
questions _;!«/  arose  under  this  neio  stnto  of  things  :  1.  Whethor 
they  could  be  received  again  into  the  chnrch  under  any  circum- 
stances. 2.  Whether,  if  received,  tliey  were  to  be  re-baptized. 
Betn-een  that  time  and  the  Rcform.ition,  many  other  questions 
arose  for  the^r«  lime ;  and  at,  and  after  tliat  event,  many  now 
questions  appeared,  and  many  will  most  likely  arise  in  the  fii- 
ture.  All  these  multiplied  questions  must  be  decided  by  tihe 
extension  and  application  of  pre-existing  principles  laid  down  in 
the  law. 

g  11.  That  the  right  of  revohitiwi  cannot  exist  in  the  membera 

of  the  church. 

If  it  be  conceded  or  proved,  that  whatever  governing  power 

was  leit  by  Christ  to  be  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  chareb, 

must  embrace  whatever  was  commanded  or  prohibited  by  the 
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law  of  tbis  institution — th:it  certainty*  as  to  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  code  is  indispensable — that  the  Scriptures  contain 
obscurities  jMjculiar  to  them,  as  well  as  those  common  to  every 
code  of  law — and  tliat  tliose  things  liard  to  be  understood  must 
still  be  understood — does  it  not  follow  most  logically  that  there 
L»  the  same  necessity  and  propriety  for  the  judicial  power  of  the 
church  to  be  guided  by  the  same  infallible  Spirit  that  guided 
and  controlled  the  legislative  power  necessary  to  complete  the 
code?  In  other  words,  in  constituting  and  administering  a 
govemnicnt  for  a  vast  collective  body  of  men,  intended  to  era- 
bnicc  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  to  exist  in 
perfect  unity,  in  all  ages  and  for  all  time  to  come,  should  not 
the  exercise  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  government 
be  guided  alike  by  the  same  Infallible  Power? 

The  people  who  found  a  civil  government  constitute  the 
sovereign  ]»ower.  They  are  the  source  from  whence  all  the 
powers  of  the  institution  innnediately  flow.  Being  the  founders 
of  the  government,  they  give  to  it  such  form  and  powers  as  in 
their  wisdom  they  deem  best.  When  instituted,  the  govern- 
ment is  only  their  agent  to  act  for  them.  In  organizing  the 
same,  they  act  in  their  collective  capacity.  The  lawful  and  valid 
acts  of  the  government  are  the  acts  of  the  j)eopk',  in  their  united 
capacity.  But  laws  are  executed  \\\)on  indiviiluals,  in  their  //*- 
dividnal  capacity.  Hence  an  individual  citizen  or  subject  can- 
not lawfully  resist  the  execution  of  a  law  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity. Nor  can  any  number  of  hidividuals,  separately  or 
combined,  do  this  lawl'uUy,  so  long  as  the  system  itself  shall 
last.  The  same  power  that  created  the  government  may  amend 
it,  either  in  the  mode  j)ointed  out  by  the  fundamental  law,  or 
they  may  do  so  by  exercising  the  right  of  revolution  in  txtrtine 
cases.  Bat  in  both  cases  the  right  rests  in  the  tact  that  the 
sovereign  power  exists  in  the  founders  of  the  government ;  and 
they  who  created  may  destroy  or  change,  when  sufficient  reii- 
sons  exist  therefor,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  reasons  they 
have  the  polhical  right  to  determine.  The  founders  can  resume 
the  iK)wer»  they  orighially  conferred  upon  their  agent,  whenever 
there  exists,  in  their  <//>/// /t>//,  a  sutli».iiiii  (musu  tor  it. 

•  Dr.  Spring  has  well  wiid,  "The  huiiiaii  miinl  nluctantly  rests  short  of  cer- 
tainly.   Indeed,  without  tliis  it  docs  not  rest  at  all."     (Dissortutioii.) 
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»^^ 


But  it  iollow^  Irom  Uiin  rtiniiiiincntBi  priuyiple,  tliat  tta 
right  of  revolution  does  not  nmX  cniuiot  cx'utt  i»  the  Church. 
Christ  wng  tlio  sole  and  only  foundrr.  It  Sa  compared  to  a 
kingdom,  not  to  a  republic.  The  right  to  tu.iLilutti  tliis  govorn- 
meot  was  not,  therefore,  derived  from  the  t;<)Ditt*nt  of  tho  pov- 
emed,    Tiie  cvu  "  '  d  can  jiroiwrly  be  required 

only  when  the  ]  tJtute  thu  [tovoreigu  pi»w6r. 

In  other  words,  ite  a  government  for  tljem- 

aelves,  the  con  cquisite.    But  not  so  when 

a  govemiiiont  crior  being  for  an  inferior. 

Whatever  law  uroh,  and  whatever  powers 

of  government  ir,  must  roniwn  unchanged, 

unless  changed  ;  provlKiou  of  the  law  itself. 

And  if  )io  Bucli  p"  such  change  cauiiol  \>e 


*  Civil  povetTuneo  "Operly  ■  politioal  pwlaenliip,  in  wliidi  onell  it  equal 
as  &  partHT,  JtTid  not  eqnnl  M  an  independent  mdliidQBl.  Parlners  ore  alttajs 
bonod  bj  ilip  ivta  of  «iich  other  in  that  enpsrity,  «iid  when  they  «ol  ■«  mch 
partners  thiir  act4  nffect  their  rD-putDBT*.  ITIien  they  not  at  parlncn  ihoj  act 
for  the  •ocii'ty,  Ilonw,  in  the  eontempliition  of  the  theoiy  of  polidcnl  gorvm- 
ment,  the  rigbt  to  ittstitale  it  reudes  with  the  majority  u  the  orguu  of  tba 
whole,  and  Ihe  miiiorily  innst  labtnlt,  wlieltier  tliey  think  it  bent  to  inalilate 
government  or  not.  Saoh  ia  the  thcury,  hat  io  pvu-tioe  ther^  are  etcrptioci; 
for  the  law  uf  furce  u  oftan  reurled  Io,  and  tlie  nuDDTity  conitilute  [lie  gnveni- 
mont  and  control  it. 

When  civil  gurernmoat  ii  (brmed,  and  oEDces  created,  the  powen  of  lbs  gov- 
ernment are  eii^rcised,  in  tho  contomptation  of  tho  theory,  by  these  officer!!,  who 
aet  indepeiiikritly  of  (he  will  of  indiiidanla  Conaequeatly,  IndiriduaU,  whether 
many  or  fi.'vr,  hu  long  aa  the  goremment  remiunfl  oncbanged,  toait  mbmit  tvtli" 
decisions  of  x\«-  inimiited  Irlhuniils.  There  is  oo  such  thiup  known  iu  any  >ort 
of  gOTomnieiit  as  the  right  of  the  individual  governed  to  conatmOj  in  the  last  re- 
Bort,  the  law  intended  for  his  own  government.  Sacb  a  right  in  indlvidQiJa  M 
once  destroys  all  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical  government  Tba  two  tMver 
con  coexist.  I  cannot  form  a  conception  tit  aoj  patdliie  lytlem,  ia  which  individ- 
uals COD  be  governed,  and  yet  conitne  the  taw  for  themsalvea  in  the  lost  IWKMrt. 

'Hie  relation  that  Protcstanln  bear  to  each  otlier,  and  to  the  law  of  ChriitikD. 
ity,  under  Ilia  togicnl  application  of  their  fundameutol  mie,  is  very  different  from 
ttiat  which  individuals  suttain  to  each  other,  and  to  tba  laws,  imder  dvil  inatita- 
tioiis.  For  if  the  relation  wai  the  umc,  the  independent  and  personal  right  cf 
privot*  interpretation  in  the  last  resort  could  not  eitat ;  but  the  will  of  the  law- 
maker, as  determined  by  the  officers  created  by  Him,  would  govern.  And  tba 
whole  question,  under  any  logical  view  of  it,  reaolvei  itaelf  into  this :  Waa  Chriit 
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I^  then,  Christ  left  the  goveriihig  power  in  the  Church  to 
be  exercised  by  mere  fallible  men  not  guided  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  commanded  His  followers  to  obey  these  officers  with- 
out any  condition  or  reservation,  then  the  right  of  revolution 
was  loH  practicalli/  in  the  Church  ;  for  these  officers,  who  were 
to  be  im^Jicitly  obeyed,  would  be  liable  at  any  time  to  err,  and, 
in  the  end,  would  err,  and  thus  change  the  system  in  many  of 
its  essential  features.  It^  on  the  contrary,  conditions  and  reser- 
vations  were  supposed  to  have  been  made,  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  parties  governed,  the  same  inunuient  practical  power  and 
danger  of  revolution  would  exist  in  the  institution.  Tlie  liability 
to  err,  and  the  danger  of  error,  would,  in  the  latter  (?aso,  be 

a  law^ver,  and  did  He  organize  a  visil>l«^,  pi>ri)ehial,  united,  and  universnl  churL'b, 
and  give  to  it  any  law,  and  ani/  iK»wcrs  of  government  ?  If  so,  those  pnwers  of 
gorcmracnt  must,  of  necessitj-,  ])0  Miproiue  over  individnsils,  and  the  right  to 
constmc  and  apply  the  law  must  l»e  uniong  tin*  power:*  given. 

Moat  Protestants  admit  that  there  is  a  positive  law  giv.cri  for  the  government 
of  Chri^tianf,  and  this  admission,  tnlcen  in  connection  witli  thuir  fuuihimental 
nilo,  makes  the  relation  they  sustain  to  i-acli  otlicr  an<l  t<»  the  law  tlie  Siinio  that 
inde|ieDdcnt  sovereignties  l)ear  t^)  racli  other,  nudv^r  the  law  of  nalii>ns.  Tho 
law  of  nations  is  a  code  admitted  to  exiflt  in  tlieory,  hy  each  civilized  nation  ; 
but  there  licing  no  conunon  trlhuiiil  to  con.Htnie  and  apjily  it,  each  sovereignty  is 
left  to  construe  for  it&elf.  The  re-uit  i?*,  \\a  we  might  reailily  h^nppose,  that  while 
in  tln'ory  this  cmXe  is  udniiltod  by  all.  there  is  no  uniformity  of  deiisifMi,  and  the 
code  becomes  nece.«sarily  powcrle--*  ti)  >ettle  dispute?!,  antl  cea«es  to  h«;  a  cimIc  of 
law  in  fact.  The  main  praetii:al  eftii-'t  has]»een  to  mitigate  the  mo'le  of  war,  not 
to  pn-vent  it;  con8e<piently,  civiliz<'il,  as  well  as  .-enii-<*ivili/e«l  jui<1  l»arh;jrous  na- 
ti'/ns.  carry  on  war  with  each  other,"  t  >  the  extent  of  their  means  anil  i>owcr. 
War  is  an  expcni^ive  game  in  h]o<Hl  and  tri.'a«ure;  and  clviii/eil  nations  have  not 
*'u\y  warred  to  the  extent  of  their  existing  means,  hut  ne:irly  all  of  them  have 
anticipated  the  mean.s  of  ix»sttrity,  and  have,  tln-refcre,  rrcatiMl  Inirthensomo 
national  debts,  which  they  will  li;avu  entaiU'd  \\\nn\  tlurir  nui'ce«'Sor«». 

Among  Protestanto,  their  theory  Wing  .-juhstuntially  the  same,  the  pnictieal 
remits  have  been  the  samts.  Tlieir  war-*  have  generally  lieen  wars  of  word-*  and 
ill-leeling— of  discnrdi*  and  clivi.-ii»ns — the  very  kind  i»f  wars  iutendi-il  tn  he  prc- 
Tcrited  by  the  law  of  Chri>t  among  the  pn>fi'Ssors  of  Hi*  system.  Irnhiding  all 
the  different  sects,  from  tlie  In-ginning  of  Christianity  to  tlie  pn-^ent  time,  moro 
than  one  t]iou<(and  separate  and  <li<<thi«.-t  org:ini/.ations  differing  in  d<K-trinc.s  and 
diifcipline,  have  exiKted,  when  (.'hrist  designiMl  hut  "/f.  And  U*  -uidi  a  melan- 
choly and  deplorable  extent  have  the«e  cver-increa-ing  divi-ion-*  been  canicd, 
tliat  in  the  eloquent  and  indignant  langnagi*  «!f  Mr.  (.'iinipbidl,  **  hefore  tho  high 
and  holy,  and  puissant  intelligences  of  earth  and  heaven,  this  >tate  of  things  is 
most  intoferable.** 
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only  tiimsfi.'rred  floin  l!iu  lUllibk-  officers  to  the  fitlliblc  iiartios 
gorcnied,  if  eucU  could  be  called  govenmicnt  at  all.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Ohriet  tells  His  followers  to  "hear  the  Cbiirch," 
and  Si.  Paul,  acting  for  Iliiii,  i-onitiianila  liiii  brethren  lo  "  oljcy, 
submit  to,  and  follow  the  fuitli  uT  thuni  tbal  bad  tbo  rale  over 

theni" — if  in  *' " — re  (thougb  no  express)  yet 

implied  condlb  to  be  judged  of  by  the  par- 

ties who  won  manded  to  hear  and  obey 

others,  in  it  nu  of  revolution  woidd  practi- 

cally exist  ia  the  Church?    Did  Christ 

mean  to  be  tii  plain  buignagc,  "  hear  tlis 

Churuli,  80  loi  ealcB  iba  trutli"  f    In  other 

words,  "  heat  iid  St.  Paul  mean  to  say, 

"  obey,  submit  ailb  of  them  that  have  the 

rule  ovi-T  you,  ^ire  right "  P    That  is,  oboy 

yourseiens,  and  luuuif  your  oinnjaith. 

The  idea  of  this  reserved  right  in  the  party  governed  to  de- 
cide whether  the  offlcer  placed  over  him  by  Clirist  and  acting 
solely  as  the  agent  of  Christ,  construes  the  law  correctly  or  not, 
is  utterly  inoonipatiblo  with  every  principle  of  government, 
for  even  iu  political  government,  the  right  of  tbo  citizen  or 
subject  thus  to  decide  in  his  capacity  as  the  party  governed,  does 
not  exist.  The  whole  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  ncliiig  In 
their  sovereign  collective  capacity,  may  remodel  or  change  the 
government  they  themselves  have  created.  But  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  no  lay  member  can  act  in  ^ny  oUier  capacity  than  that 
of  a  party  governed.  He  is  under  govomment,  if  there  be  any 
iu  the  Church  at  all.  And  the  officers  of  the  Church  are  equal- 
ly under  government  in  their  individual  capacities.  For  the 
same  reason,  inferior  officers  are  under  government  to  their  supe- 
riors in  their  capacity  of  inferior  officers.  So,  the  Pope,  as  an 
individual,  is  required  to  do  all  that  any  other  individual  mem- 
ber is  required  lo  do.  In  our  political  theory,  the  President,  as 
an  individual,  is  equally  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land,* 

*  I  remember  a  striking  Ultiitradonor  the  priaciple  that  no  inratttalhe  agent 
or  otKccr,  ia  an  innilt  to  the  poirer  he  representa.  I  wu  a  practUuig  lawyer  at 
Ibc  time,  and  the  Judge  who  preiided  waa  an  upright  officer,  aud  hai  sooa  ba«n 
u  member  of  the  United  StaUa  Senate.  An  oidioaiy  man  had  taken  a  panoiial 
iliililcc  to  the  Judge  for  Kime  imaguuuy  caiue,  (ai  dialikea  and  enmhie*  among 
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§  12.  The  duty  of  the  judicial  2>oicer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  judicial  power,  in  every  government,  to 
construe  the  law,  and  apj)ly  it  to  particular  cases.  The  legisla- 
tive power  makes  the  law,  and  the  judicial  power  only  construes 
and  applies  it.  The  difficulties  are  about  as  great  in  the  exer- 
cise of  one  power  as  in  that  of  the  other,  and  it  requires  about 
equal  capacity  to  attain  perfection  in  each. 

What  then  is  the  necessity  of  a  judiciary?  and  what  are  its 
advantages?  Cannot  the  lawmaker  express  his  intentions  as 
clearly  as  a  tribunal  constituted  by  him  for  that  i)urposc  ? 

That  a  la^Tnaker,  possessing  the  same  capacity,  could  use 
language  as  correctly  as  the  judge  who  decides  the  law,  is  clear, 
and  must  be  conceded.  But  the  two  are  placed  in  very  differ- 
ttU  poaitiofis.  There  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  making 
a  law  in  advance^  and  afterwards  construing  it ;  a  difference 
that  should  bo  manifest,  upon  reflection,  to  every  sensible  and 
candid  person. 

All  laws  are  made  in  advance,  and  before  any  case  can  arise 
ander  them.  They  are  intended  to  govern /V^^^rt',  not  past  ac- 
tions. Hence  it  follows  that  law  can  only  lay  down  principles, 
but  cannot  apply  them  to  particular  cases,  that  arise  nfttr  the 
law  is  made.  Law  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  deal  in 
principles,  embracing  a  variety  of  cases  under  each  principle. 
Law  never  speaks  but  once.     It  never  changes  its  language,  al- 

men  mostly  arue  from  prejudice  and  imagiii:itioii,)  mid  tliercfon'  lie  r'r>mmittod  a 
contempt  of  Court  by  some  insolent  cuudnct,  intendt'd  as  un  insult  to  the  Jud^ 
penonally.  Ue  was  aiTe<<ted  and  bnmj^Iit  In'tbre  the  (-ourt.  When  he  tirsKt  ap- 
peared before  his  Honor,  lie  s^'emed  to  be  <|ultc  Htuhboru  and  malicious.  The 
Judge  addressed  him  briefly,  but  iu  wry  nol>lc  hin;;ua<^>.  ^'  You  have,"  saiil  lie 
in  tnbstance,  to  the  ciUprit,  *^  insulted  tliis  Court,  and  not  the  JuiI<;o  personally. 
I  act  not  for  myself.  I  am  but  an  agr.'iit  of  the  State.  For  mynelf  individually 
I  aik  no  protection  from  insult,  but  I  do  ask  it  for  my  countr)' — for  the  sovereign 
State,  whoce  aerrant  I  am.  You  have  not  insultcii  me,  but  you  have  in.sulted 
your  fellow-citiiens — the  people  of  the  whole  State,  of  which  yuu  arc  al.-o  a  citi- 
zen. You  ha?e  insalted  your  countr)-,  and  it  U  made  my  duty,  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  to  protect  her  di'^nity  and  her  honor  fr^m  iubult  and  (>onti>ni[it.  But 
ts  yon  have  acted  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  object  of  your  contcniitt,  the  Court 
will  only  impose  upon  you  a  small  iino.** 

I  nerer  saw  a  man  so  mortified  a.H  the  p(»or  culprit  For  the  flrst  time  in  his 
life  he  vndentood  the  distinction  between  uu  individual  and  an  oilicer. 
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though  ihe  meatiingof  its  terms  may  be  changed  by  usage.  Un- 
der any  iiui]  all  noria  of  imrvetsloB,  it  tajfH  tM  more.  It  adopts 
no  new  iUuslnitions,  suited  to  the  partiuular  question  raised,  and 
the  capucity  of  the  party.  It  decides  uo  particular  case.  All  it 
n  do  is  to  lay  down  principles.    It  oannot  enumerate,  in  ad- 


each  particular  cose  that 
ho  proper  jadgment. 
Jug  jndioiary.  A  partie- 
ation  is,  does  this  particu- 
ple  ?  The  tribunal  Bays 
irly  to  constmo  the  law, 
ition  to  arnvv  nt  the  in* 
u  plainly,  "  in  this  case  yon 
.,,  a  the  case  may  be.*  The 
af  a  oonBtmction  of  the  law 
A  case«  consist  of  a  certain 
case  IS  decided  in  a  certain  way, 
all  cases  afterwards  arising,  having  the  same  inoidents,  come  un- 
der the  principle  settled.  If  the  decision  is  tnignnderstood,  the 
Court  is  alwnj's  in  being,  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  correct  any 
misconstruction  of  its  opinion.  (10  Peters,  393  j  12  Wheaton, 
117,  124.) 

Thus,  in  the  great  case  of  Col.  Fremont,  lately  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  there  were  two  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Mexican  colonization 


vance,  thf  iiicidcntf 
may  aflxrwards  ar 
But  it  i^  not  ai 
ular  cast'  uomes  ui 
lar  case  tome  w 
yea  or  nay.    It  i 
and  by  comparis 
tent  of  tlif  lawiOiti 
are  wrong,"    or"joii  ft, 
Court,  as  each  new  oaaa  an 
in  reference  ottly  to  that  cas 
number  of  incidents,  whi 


■  Many  of  tJin  diipnted  pasaogei  of  Seriptnro  are  only  snbjetl  to  one  of  two 
oppOJiito  conetructioiu,  oaa  of  vbich  being  conrtemncil,  tha  oUier  matt  stiuid. 
-'  This  it,  iny  body"  admita  oCbnt  one  of  tfro  opposite  caniErnotioQs,  How  eaiy 
woold  it  1)e  for  an  autlioriaed  tribunal  to  Hjtclo  ttie  conitnictjou  I  A  trlbonal 
confines  its  ilecisioa  to  H  single  punt  at  a  time,  and  adapts  \U  language  to  the 
precise  (tale  of  the  particular  miiOOiBtniprion.  Though  it  i>  tha  gcTieral  cfaano- 
ter  of  hmgUHge,  as  n  mediam  of  thooghl,  to  ba  delicieat  in  prerisidn,  then  am 
still  certain  fonas  of  expression  too  plain  to  ho  miitrnderslood.  The  tribanal 
roald  tnk-o  the  veiy  words  uf  the  proposition  and  any,  "  tlii*  ie  wrong.''  SuppoK 
ve  hud  tbc  Couucil  of  Jeru<al>>m  alill  with  us,  eoiild  not  that  Irihimal  Mttla  die 
questions  now  iu  diiiputo  as  it  <li>t  diu  uue  hciom  fi  f 

The  deoisive  advantages  of  a  liruig,  speaking  tribunal  are,  1.  It  daoidai  ((/lir 
the  dilliculty  has  arisen,  and  adapts  its  langnogs  to  the  pncise  stale  erf' the  parw 
ticnlar  case,  2.  It  con  repeat  its  aiplaaations  until  it  must  ha  understood.  8. 
It  is  always  prepared  to  meet  anrj  new  diffionlty,  at  aooadon  may  denwad. 
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]awS|  and  the  Act  of  Congress  organizing  a  Board  of  Land 
Comnussioners,  and  laying  down  the  principles  under  which 
land  claims,  in  the  State  of  California,  should  be  decided.  One 
of  the  questions  had  arisen  in  many  cases,  and  had  been  decided 
adversely  to  the  claimants  by  the  Board,  and  by  the  United 
States  District  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  deci- 
sions of  the  inferior  tribunals,  and  what,  to  than^  wiis  uncert:un 
before,  has  now  become  fixed  and  certain.  Now  all  the  cases 
possessing  the  incidents  of  this  case,  and  those  incidents  only, 
must  come  under  this  decision. 

Before  this  decision  was  made,  the  judges  of  the  inferior 
tribunals,  and  the  attorneys,  had  labored  with  intense  applica- 
tion to  find  out  the  correct  construction  of  the  law.  They  had 
before  them  all  the  laws.  There  was  no  difficulty  as  to  the 
identity  of  these  laws.  It  was  only  a  question  of  construction, 
and  no  more.  As  to  that  question,  they  arrived  at  different 
and  precisely  opposite  conclusions.  But  the  moment  the  su- 
preme tribunal  decided,  there  was  one  imanimous  consent  as  to 
what  was  the  proper  construction,  and  their  labors,  as  to  that 
matter,  were  past.  Now  will  any  man  say  that  the  same  una- 
nimity conld  have  i)ossibly  been  attained,  without  such  authori- 
tative construction  of  the  law  ?  If  so,  he  must  take  a  singular 
Tiew  of  things. 

It  is  true,  that  while  all  must  admit  that  this  decision  is  le- 
gally right  and  judicially  infallible,  many  will  doubtless  think 
that  the  decision  ought  to  have  been  different.  But  snpj)Ose 
that  Court  had  possessed  actual,  instead  of  mere  judicial  infalli- 
bility, what  perfect  unanimity  would  have  resulted  from  such  a 
decision — ^not  only  unanimity  of  submission,  but  also  of  htUef. 
In  such  case  no  man,  admitting  the  existence  of  this  actual  infal- 
Gbility,  would  ever  question  the  correctness  of  the  decision,  in 
argument  or  theory.  All  would  have  been  perfect  unanimity  in 
the  two  elements  of  act  and  belief. 

The  law  of  Christ  has  to  contend  against  all  the  vices — all 
the  local  prejudices  of  nations  and  races — all  the  changes  and 
novelties  of  each  and  every  age — and  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
every  condition  in  life.  The  duties  to  be  performed  and  the 
truths  to  be  believed  are  "hard  to  flesh  and  blood."  The 
Ungdom  takes  a  wide  swee^).     It  is  only  bounded  by  the  limits 
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of  the  hti  iUblo  earth,  and  includeR  tho  cntiro  race,  and  ex- 
tends throi  gh  all  limo.  And  the  jmrfool  sphere  of  iu  duties 
mcludus  all  the  virtue*  our  rJU'«  cjiii  i>ow(ess,  and  the  elevated 
circle  of  its  faith,  the  highcKt  aiid  nublimcW  truths  they  cm  tw- 
lieve.  Every  thing  morally  good  must  be  believed  and  prao 
tised,  and  e 
Christian  h 
teinptin 
wrongs  and 
him,  he  nitis 
only  must  al 
quenceti  are 
nity  is  cndleai. 
rewards,  and  t 
ishinents. 

Tho  iwrfeotion  of  the  sy 
diencG  r(.*quired — render  it  Btill  i 

proper  (?ouatruction  of  its  law.  The  tniths  are  supernatural, 
and  tlicrefore  difficult  enough  to  be  believed,  and  the  dulica 
difficult  enough  to  be  performed,  when  they  are  known  with 
infallible  cerUuuty.  But  how  raueh  more  difficult  would  it  be, 
if  each  individual  must  eonslrue  the  entire  code  at  his  own 
eternal  peril,  without  the  aid  of  aay  authorized  interpreter !  • 

*  There  an  only,  lu  I  oonceive,  threa  posubU  vnji  in  irhich  Chriit  conM 
produce  cerudatj'  ia  the  ronitractioa  of  His  lavi 

I.  By  an  insfored  permnal  reTslation  of  tho  Ima  conMniclion  to  ewib  InJi- 
Tidiial,  ai  often  u  ooaision  thoulJ  nrifo. 

3.  By  the  inttitatiott  cI'mi  Infallible  tribnnid. 

3.  ISy  ennmerBting,  in  kdvaoce,  all  tbt  exact  inddeDtB  of  sach  p«rtieiil« 
case,  and  pronoanciiig  the  proper  judgment  as  to  eacli. 

By  Tut  tlie  moat  liniple,  logical,  and  consiatont  method,  ia  Ihs  wcood  OM. 
Tho  first  ia  liable  to  mnnj  wrious  objectioni.  It  do««  away  with  tli«  neoeantf 
of  tenehera,  and  of  all  government  id  the  church  ;  and  baiides,  the  iiupli»d  par- 
aona  miglit  know  themwlvei  that  thej  were  right,  bat  othen  would  faaTg  no  Iml 
by  which  they  ooold  delermioB  betwoea  the  tme  aud  the  pretending  baligTer. 
Each  itidividaol  auertiog,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  retting  in  bii  own  individiial 
knowledge,  and  not,  therefore,  to  be  diapatcd,  that  hit  interpretation  waa  iik> 
spired,  tbe  ecafuaion  produced  would  be  endleu.  The  third  method  would  luv* 
required  on  amonnt  of  labor  at  the  beginning  loo  exIwuiTe  and  diffionlt. 
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§  13.  The  judicial  power  teas  exercised  by  the  Apostolic 

Church, 

Did  the  teachers  of  the  early  chiircli  exercise  any  judicial 
power?  Did  ^Aey  construe  and  apply  tlie  law  in  the  last  re- 
sort? or  did  each  member  of  the  church  construe  for  himself? 

In  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, verse  ten,  he  lays  down  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the 
£iith.  He  then  goes  on  to  construe  the  law  of  Christ,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  particular  individual  cases  of  herei^y  then  found  in  the 
church  at  Corinth.  No  one  could  ever  imagine  that  such  ques- 
tbns  would  arise,  and  the  a])ostle  did  not  know  it  until  informed 
by  "them  of  the  house  of  Chloe.''  The  apostle  points  out,  in 
detail,  each  i)articular  heresy,  and  condemns  each.  And  he 
gives  them  the  reason  for  his  construction  of  the  law,  and  as- 
Bamea,  as  a  fundamental  ])rinciple  of  the  law  already  taught, 
that  Christ  could  not  be  divided ;  and  from  this  ]>osition,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  all  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he 
concladed  that,  under  a  proper  construction  of  the  law,  they 
coald  only  be  of  Christ. 

Now  suppose  the  ajmstle  had  only  laid  down  the  point  of 
law  in  the  tenth  verse,  requiring  them  to  all  believe  the  same 
thing,  and  had  not  specified  the  particular  heresies  mentioned ; 
irould  that  have  corrected  these  errors?  The  tentli  verse  con- 
tains doubtless  but  the  restatement  of  a  principle  already  under- 
stood, for  our  Lord  had  prayed  for  the  unity  in  liiith  of  all 
those  who  should  believe  on  Him.  This  restatoinfut  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  .applying  it  to  the  jiarticular  ca-os  mentioned. 
If  St.  Paul  had  only  made  this  restatement,  which  inculcated 
only  the  necessity  of  unity,  the  further  <piestion  as  to  which  of 
the  four  parties  were  wrong,  would  have  been  lell  wlioUy  un- 
settled, and  the  brethren  would  have  remained  still  divided, 
just  as  the  five  hundred  Protestant  sects  all  admit,  and  insist 
upon,  the  necessity  of  unity,  while  each  as  strenuously  contends 
that  all  the  others  are  wrong  in  their  construction  of  a  conceded 
law.  The  question  not  being  determined,  those  of  Paul  would 
have  said  not  ns,  and  so  of  all  the  others. 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  "  members  "  disagree  ?  "  St.  Paul 
said,  in  sabstance,  I  will  decide  this  matter  for  you.    You  that 
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eay  you  are  of  Apollos,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ccplia 
of  you  in  tl  3  WTong;  and  you  that  aay  yoii  arc  of  Christ,  are  in 
the  right,  Oiis  was  explicit.  No  law,  made  in  advance  of  the 
exietence  of  those  particnlar  errors,  eonld  have  been  so  explicit, 
without  g<  ig  Into  the  fUll  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
each  partic-U» 

The  qiuM 
tile  oonTOt 
constmcUou. 
error.    TheJ 
l)lc.    They  1 

The  apot 
office  of  teaci 
ciples  so  multi 
point  other  1 
At  Anliooh  tu. 

whom  were  Barnabas  ana  Sam. 
gether  as  teachere  and  prophets,  and  when  Paul  and  Bamabaa 
went  upon  a  spet^al  mission,  "they  ordained  them  elders  in 
every  church."  Xow  it  is  plain  thnt  all  the  persons  mentioned, 
namely,  Barnabas,  Simeon,  Lucius,  Manacn,  and  Saul,  were  all 
teachers,  and  carried  out  the  commission  "Go  teach."     (Acts 

Until  the  question  regarding  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentile 
converts  arose,  it  was  not  deen>ed  pro}«;r  or  nfL-essary  to  decide 
it.  And  when  it  did  arise,  it  was  among  the  members  of  the 
college  of  teachers;  and  so  wide  was  the  difii^ronce  of  opinion, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  convene  a  council  to  consider  of  the 
question. 

The  protection  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
promised  by  Christ  to  the  apostles  and  their  Buccessora  in 
their  corporate  capacity  aa  a  college  of  t«aohers.  Hence  "the 
apostles  and  dders  came  together  to  contidtr  of  this  matter." 
When  Peter  speaks,  he  argues  from  certain  admitted  facts  and 
principles,  that  circumcision  was  not  required.  Ho  contends 
that,  as  God  bestowed  npon  the  uncircumdsed  Gentiles  the 
same  gifts  as  on  the  Jews,  and  put  no  diScrence  between  them, 
therefore  it  followed  that  eirouracision  could  not  be  requireid. 
If  the  same  aiil  could  be  attained  without  circumcision,  then  it 
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VBS  dear  that,  tinder  the  system,  it  eould  not  be  necessary. 
Peter  having  taken  tliis  ground,  and  referring  to  the  case  of 
Cornelius,  concluded  by  saying,  "  We  believe  that  through  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  be  saved  even  as  they." 

The  arguments  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  consi^ed  of  the  simple 
ftatemcnt  of  the  "miracles  and  wonders  God  had  wTought 
ftmoDg  the  Gentiles  by  them."  Peter  had  refeiTcd  to  the  single 
case  of  Cornelius,  but  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  into  other  and 
more  namerous  cases  and  proofs  to  establish  the  same  lUct ;  to 
wit:  that  God  made  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile — 
between  circumcision  and  uncircumeision — ^all  of  which  went  to 
■how,  by  the  most  rational  deduction,  that  circumcision  could 
not  be  required  by  the  principles  of  the  law,  as  already  promul- 
gated, when  the  end  had  in  view  by  the  law  itself  was  fully  ac- 
eomplished  without  this  rite.  James  argues  upon  the  same 
ground,  as  well  as  upon  the  additional  ground  that  this  had 
been  predicted  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Law ;  and  that, 
therefore,  when  the  New  Law  came  into  existence,  it  extended 
to  the  Gentiles ;  and  that,  as  it  extended  to  them,  it  did  not 
require  of  them  circumcision. 

That  this  decision  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  was  only  the 
jodicial  construction  and  application  of  the  law  (long  before 
that  time  promulgated)  to  this  particular  case  of  heresy,  is  not 
only  shown  by  the  facts  and  reasons  already  given,  but  also  by 
the  language  used,  and  the  names  given  to  the  decision  itself. 
Hey  "  came  together  to  consider  of  this  matter."  The  usual 
fcrmof  a  judgment  is,  "  It  is  therefore  considered  by  the  court." 
St.  James  calls  his  decision  a  ^^ sentence,"  and  the  decision  of 
the  whole  council  is  called  "  decrees,"  whitrh  Paul,  Silas,  and 
l^tnotheuB  delivered  to  the  different  churches  to  keep.  Tliey 
Were  called  "  decrees  which  were  ordained  of  the  ajK^stles  and 
elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem."  Now  these  terms,  '-sen- 
tence "  and  ** decrees,"  when  both  used  to  designate  the  same 
thbg,  can  only  be  applied  to  the  judgment  of  a  judicial  tribu- 
nal. The  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  language  of  the  Jews 
to  St.  Paul,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  de- 
cision of  this  council ;  they  say  : 

**  As  touching  the  Gentiles  which  believe,  we  have  written 
and  concluded  that  they  observe  no  such  thing."    The  words 
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"tM  hftve  concluded  that  they  dbsyirt  no  Biioh  thing,"  can  only 
mean,  in  this  eonnecUou,  to  havo  formed  a  final  judgment;  t« 
have  ended. 

It  ml\  be  observed  that  none  of  the  apostles  claimed  any 
personal  insniralion  in  reference  to  this  particular  qiiestioti. 


tlio  friends  of  cir<;nm- 
ist  had  ever  expr«a»h/  mcn- 
aa  promulgated  at  and  after 
xpressly  made  any  provision 
itliing  in  the  N^ew  Testament 
,  that  distinctly  settled  this 
ei  the  authoritative  judicial 
pics  and  facts  of  the  system 
d,  and  for  years  put  in  prac- 
nut  been  reused  until  afier 
there  have  boeu  no  authority 


one  who  spo 

cision,  by  thi 

tioned  tbe  » 

the  day  of 

npon  this  ei 

Iiistory,  pre 

question,     1 

appliciLtion  oi 

of  law  b^otv 

tical  operatiou' 

the  deaths  of  tee  apt 

in  the  church  to  scttlo  it  Y 

It  seems  clear  tliat  there  would  have  been  suoh  authority ; 
and  why  ? 

It  is  certain  tlint  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  was  the  organ  of 
the  entire  Church,  It  is  certain  their  decrees  bound  all  the 
members  of  the  association.  It  is  equally  certain  that  tiiLs 
council  was  not  held  by  the  apostles  alotie.  "  The  apostles  and 
^ders  came  together  to  consider  of  this  matter."  The  elders 
participated  in  the  discussions — they  formed  part  and  parcel  of 
the  oonncil — they  united  in  the  decrees — and  they  were  aided 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  were  the  apostles.  ITie  elders  as 
Tvell  as  the  apostles  said:  "For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us."  Then  whatever  was  done  in  and  by  this 
oonucil,  was  done  by  the  joint  act  of  the  apostles  and  elders, 
each  one  participating  in  the  act,  and  performing  his  appropriate 
part  of  it.  And  the  decttiee  conclusions  that  inevitably  flow 
from  the  simple  facts  recorded  of  the  proceedings  of  this  coun- 
cil, are  these : 

1.  Thatthe  judicial  power  of  the  chnicb  passed  to  the  eld.nv; 
and  that  they,  together  with  the  apostles,  composed'  this  oooB- 
cil,  and  with  the  apostlra  exercised  the  judicial  power. 

2.  That  the  assistanoe  of  the  Holy  Ghost  promised  in-  the 
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commission  descended  also  to  the  elders,  and  was  not  confined 
to  the  apostles. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  was  a  consultation,  and  no  more. 
A  consultation  is  defined  to  be  "  deliberation  of  two  or  more 
persons  with  a  view  to  some  decision."  (Webster.)  The  con- 
lultation  had  in  this  case  resulted  in  a  decision,  so  that  there 
were  hath  a  consultation  and  a  decision.  When  a  court  is  com- 
posed of  a  plurality  of  judges,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  consult 
with  each  other,  before  the  decision  is  made.  The  decision  is 
the  binding  ctct^  and  may  or  may  not  follow  a  consultation,  and 
may  also  be  rendered  without  it. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  apostles  and  elders  did  not  alone 
oompose  the  council,  as  it  is  said  that  "  it  pleased  the  apostles 
and  elders,  with  the  whole  church,  to  send  chosen  men,"  Ac, 
and  **  the  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren  send  greeting,"  <feo. 
(Verses  22  and  23.) 

If  these  expressions  stood  alone,  they  would  show,  prima 
faeie^  that  the  council  was  composed  of  apostles,  elders,  and 
others.  But  taken  in  connection  with  other  passages,  and  it 
would  seem  plain,  that  the  council  was  only  composed  of  apos- 
tles and  elders.  It  is  stated  in  verse  second,  that  "  they  deter- 
mined that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of  them, 
Bhould  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  apostles  and  elders  about 
this  question ; "  and  in  verse  six  it  is  stated  that  "  the  apostles 
tod  elders  came  together  to  consider  of  tliis  matter."  The 
<iae8tion  was  agreed  to  be  referred  to  the  apostles  and  elders, 
tod  these  came  together  to  consider  of  the  matter;  and,  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter,  verse  four,  it  is  said  that  the  "  decrees  were 
wdained  of  the  apostles  and  elders."  Tlie  apostles  and  elders 
composed  the  ordaining  power,  because  they  ordained.  No 
doabt  the  dedsion  gave  satisfaction  to  the  whole  Church  at  Je- 
nisalem,  and  they  no  doubt  contributed  tlic  means  to  send  the 
iQessengers,  and  these  facts  constituted  the  reason  for  nicnt  lin- 
ing the  facts  stated.  St.  Paul  commences  several  of  his  Epistles 
in  the  joint  names  of  himself  and  others ;  as  for  example,  2  Cor., 
Hiilip.,  CoIossL,  Thess.,  and  Philemon.  But  in  these  same  Epis- 
tles, he  afterwards  speaks  in  the  first  person  singular. 

These  are  only  two,  among  many  instances  in  which  the 
Uw  governing  the  Apostolic  Church  received  a  judicial  con- 
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Btruction  and  application  to  particular  cases  of  heresy,  or  other 
violation  of  the  law, 

g  H.   TTie  aamejuHieiaipoaer  atiU  exiati  in  the  Church. 

From  the  Eiinple  narrative  of  the  New  Testament  it  appears 
certain,  that  in  the  days  of  Christ,  whenever  Ilin  previoua  wordi 
were  misconstrued,  Ue  was  ready  to  explain ;  and  that  after 
HlB  ascension,  the  means  were  still  left  in  the  Church  to  reach 
the  same  result  The  disciples  were  not  left  to  get  nl  the  proper 
Gonstruotion  of  tho  law  tlic  host  way  they  could,  according  to 
the  learning,  condition,  and  circumstances  of  each  individual ; 
but  ttiere  oxistod  in  those  happy  days  an  in&lUblo  tribunal  to 
construo  and  apply  the  law  in  the  la^  resort.  Disputed  con- 
structions of  ttie  law  were  settled  decisively,  and  controveimea 
ended.  Tho  disciples  of  that  day  saw  that  the  Legislativu  and 
Judicial  powers  of  this  government  were  guided  by  the  same 
Holy  Spirit.  These  most  fortunate  disciples  could  well  rejoice 
for  the  consolation,  when  they  read  the  eptsLlc  from  the  council. 
They  could  dispense  with  the  yoke  sought  to  bo  imposed  upon 
them,  without  the  slightest  risk  of  being  deceived.  They  had 
the  endorsement  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  the  voice  of  God, 
speaking  through  His  agents.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  de- 
cision. It  mentioned  the  particular  heresy  in  the  very  words 
of  those  who  maintained  it,  and  condemned  it  by  the  most  ex- 
plicit language,  applied  to  that  individual  case  alone.  The  im- 
measurable distance  between  a  fallible  and  infaUible  tribunal  is 
apparent  to  the  simplest  mind.    Well  may  Mr.  Campbell  aay : 

"  We  sooner  or  later  all  discern,  that  between  tho  feJlible 
and  the  in&llible,  there  is  a  gulf^  into  which  the  tiniverBe  might 
be  hurled,  without  at  all  reducmg  the  chasm.  Finitiea  and  fiJli- 
blcs  are  weak  authorities,  when  heaven  and  immortality  ire  at 
stake."* 


•  C.  &  R'a  Debate,  761.  Mr.  C.  continae*  :  '■  And  tho  iDoment  that  B  pro- 
ponnda  hit  eynopsit  with  the  (lightest  air  or  anthorlt;^,  iu  tho  wif  oT  exacting 
oiwdieiicc,  or  aoknoirledgmciil,  that  momnnt  there  is  Mmelliiug  in  hamuli  ni- 
tnra  tliBt  whiepers  in  A,  WTio  it  thU  brolhpr  B  ?  A  fallible  lite  mysein  A 
grpiit  man  he  majr  be  ;  but  be  ia  Ibnd  of  bU  own  opinionn,  and  prides  bima^ 
npon  his  raperioritj-.  I  will  not  lay  u  vietim  upon  his  altar,  nor  bum  incenae  at 
bis  abrino  ;  I  tmi  am  B  niaJi,  and  wHI  jiold  to  none  the  light  to  dictate  to  me." 

But  inosl  osfuttnontelj'  thf  tbtefy  oT  Ul.  C.  proridm  no  remody  for  the  erll 
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The  practical  8ax>eriority  of  snch  a  tribunal  may  be  shown  by 
a  very  simple  but  conclusive  test.  We  will  suppose  that  a 
council  could  be  called  at  a  given  time  and  place,  fully  empow- 
ered to  determine  all  controversies  existing  among  Protestants, 
with  infi&llible  certainty;  and  that  Protestants  conceded  that 
fict.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  harmonize  all  differences,  and 
eondemn  all  errors  among  them.  There  could  exist  not  the 
lightest  difficulty  in  understanding  the  council.  Each  particu- 
hr  error  could  be  enumerated  and  condemned.  The  decisions 
eoold  be  made  as  plain  as  the  decision  of  Paul,  or  that  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem.  The  council  could  take  the  definitions 
of  each  particular  error  as  made  by  the  party  maintaining  it, 
tnd  say :  "  This  we  condemn,"  "  this  we  approve."  Adapting 
the  form  of  the  decree  to  the  error  condemned,  certainty  could 
be  attmned. 

This  was  the  course  pursued  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem ; 
for  in  their  decree  they  say,  among  other  things  : 

"Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  which  went  out 
from  OS  have  troubled  you  with  words  subverting  your  souls, 
nying,  Ye  must  be  circumcised  and  keep  the  law,  to  whom  wo 
gave  no  such  commandment."  So,  in  the  case  of  Luther,  when 
he  submitted  his  work  to  the  Pope,  there  were  some  forty-two 
propositions  stated  by  Luther  in  his  own  words.  These  propo- 
ntions,  as  stated  by  him,  were  condemned  by  the  Pope  ;  and 
»  plain  was  the  decision  that  Luther  at  once  understood  what 
WIS  btended. 

k  menftioDB.  The  supposed  question  between  A  and  B  was  simply  ono  of  con- 
itnictioii  of  a  conceded  written  law.  A  is  most  fully  justified  in  rejecting  tlio 
i*fiible  interpretation  of  brother  B ;  but  while  he  dr)e»  so,  he  only  falls  bock 
^foa  fail  own  equally  fallible  interpretation.  He  is  just  as  apt  to  be  fond  of  his 
<>*ii  opinions  as  broiher  B.  True,  it  may  be  fhitterin;^  to  the  pride  of  brother 
A— to  that  ** something  in  human  nature*" — to  be  allowed  to  interpret  for 
lliiDwlf  in  the  last  tcsort;  but  as  his  iofe  and  onfi/  oljoct  should  be  to  arrive  at 
^trne  will  of  the  lawmaker,  (whose  system  never  dlil  flatter  human  pride,)  he 
>i^  rely,  with  joit  as  much  chance  of  being  right,  upon  the  fallible  inteqiretu- 
tioo  of  brother  B,  as  npon  his  own  equally  fallible  construction.  So,  af^er  aU 
thi  doquent,  the  beautiful,  the  true  language  of  Mr.  Campbell,  as  to  the  differ- 
uee  between  the  fallible  and  the  infallible,  he  leaves  his  brother  A  still  resting 
ilone  npon  **finities  and  fallibles,**  those  **weak  authorities  wlien  heaven  aud 
immortnlity  are  at  stake." 
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But  according  to  ProteBtaiitR  no  such  tribunal  con  now  or- 
igt.  Faith  then  rtsts  in  the  fiilUhld  (lonslruclion  of  eacli  fallible 
mind.  The  written  code,  by  which  alone  they  profiw*  to  bo 
guided,  makes  no  further  answer — givcH  no  further  enplnnation 
— names  no  ijartioular  error.  Under  any  and  all  sorts  of  pt-r- 
_  ~  «  laid  down  general  principles, 
*  ing  once  spoken,  it  speaks  no 

et  its  language  with  unerring 
m  juide  fiir  tiuch  a  purpo.se.    If 

true  character  of  the  govem- 
he  apostles,  we  arc  truly  un- 
t,  IS  to  have  been  bom  in  those 

11        .  of  absolute  cortainty.   Better 
Lvinporal  incoiivenicuco,  than  thiu  bo 


I,  it  is  sil 
it  ceased,  and 
more.    It  alio 
certainty,  &a 
this  system  ' 
ment  of  Chr. 
fortunate.   Il 
days  of  purifju 
to  suffer  an;  u 
left  us  mere 

"reatleu  wand»n>ra  after  rosL" 

But  is  it  true  that  Christ  and  His  apostles  exercised  the  ju- 
dioiol  power  daring  the  short  period  of  their  lives,  and  yet  in- 
tended that  this  power,  which,  in  its  very  nature,  is  a  part  of 
the  system,  and  should  exist  while  the  law  b  to  be  pr&otically 
enforced  in  thia  world,  should  then  cease  ?  That  therefore,  the 
Christmns  of  that  favored  day  should  have  and  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  tribunal,  and  that  all  subsequent  ChristiMis 
should  bo  governed  by  a  crippled  system  of  law?  Was  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  judicial  power  in  the  apostolic  church  idle  and  use- 
less ?  If  so,  why  ?  K  useful,  then  why  are  wo  deprived  of  it  ? 
Why  is  a  great  system  of  law,  made  by  an  Infallible  Lawmaker, 
and  puqiorting  to  bo  permanent,  thus  shorn  of  one  of  its  most 
consolatory  and  practical  elements? 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  if  it  be  bo.  We  cannot  "  rejoice 
for  the  consolation,"  as  did  the  Gentile  conTerls.  God  now,  if 
this  be  true,  speaks  through  no  living  agents.  He  has  now  no 
agent  on  earth  who  can  speak  with  any  authority.  Eaeh  indi- 
vidual does  that  now  for  himself,  which  waa  then  alone  done  for 
all,  by  those  who  could  say  with  authority,  "  it  «cetneil  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  im."  One  of  the  most  consolatory  and 
beautiful  features  and  conservative  powers  of  the  early  Church 
has  been  lost,  when  it  would  seem  to  be  as  much  nt-eJi-d  now  as 
at  the  beginning.    Instead  of  possessing  the  perfection  the  in- 
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ititntion  did  in  the  be^nning,  it  has  lost  its  infullihle  judiciary. 
According  to  this  levelling  and  destructive  theory,  it  is  now  a 
mock  government,  not  possessing  the  genuine  powers  of  govern- 
ment, because  its  judiciary  has  no  infallibility,  either  actual  or 
judicial,  and  can,  therefore,  make  no  final  and  binding  decision. 
A  system  without  a  parallel  in  any  social  institution.  A  law  in- 
tended to  govern  a  untted  people,  and  yet  each  individual  gov- 
is  to  const  me  the  law  alone  for  himself  in  the  last  rb- 


80BT.  An  association  whose  shadowy  tribunals  make  decisions 
in  mere /orm,  that  no  one  is  bound  to  obey ;  for  the  reason  that 
they,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  theory  itself^  are  no  evidence 
of  the  tnie  construction  of  the  code.  They  are  idle,  for  they 
settle  no  questions,  as  did  the  decisions  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
When  she  spoke  through  her  organs,  she  was  heard.  When 
she  gave  her  construction  of  the  code,  it  was  final.  She  was,  in 
&ct,  a  Church.* 

§  15.  Scriphire  proofs  of  the  infaJUhilit}/  of  the   Church  ex- 
amined. 

Bat  has  this  retrograding  change  come  over  the  system  ? 
Is  it  true  that  we  are  now  lefl  without  any  infallible  tribunal  in 
the  Church  ?  Is  it  true  that  questions  of  construction  can  arise 
from  age  to  age,  and  accumulate  from  century  to  century,  and 

•  The  Protestant  theory  does  leave  the  Clmrcli,  since  the  <lays  of  tlie  npos- 
tle«,  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  She  is  still  chained  with  all  the  duties  of 
UaekSng  that  devoWed  upon  the  apostles.  She  is  required  to  tench  the  same 
trndu— no  more,  no  lesfl.  But  while  she  is  thus  bound  to  construe  and  apply  the 
veiy  lame  code  of  law,  she  U  denie<l,  by  this  theory,  the  very  powers  and  quali- 
fications fonnd  neeeMnry,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  in  order  to  do  the  very  same 
dkinff.  If  the  jodicisl  power  was  neces«tary,  and  did  exist,  nnd  was  exercis4id  in 
di€  Apostolic  Clmrcb,  can  any  lo^^cal  mind  conceive  or  give  any  substantial  rea- 
•oa  why  the  same  power  should  not  always  exist  ?  If  certain  given  powers  and 
qualifications  were  nece«i<ary  to  administer  the  law  at  one  time,  is  it  not  so  at  all 
timea,  when  the  same  thin^  has  to  be  done  ? 

It  istme  that  the  apostles  acted  in  two  perfectly  di.stinct  capacities.  They 
wUmeue*  and  tearh^m.  l)ut  it  is  equally  true  that  they  had  the  infallible 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  ho(h.  And  as  the  duty  of  teaching  is  perpetual^ 
(and  not  temporary,  as  was  the  duty  of  witnesses.')  thon*  must,  of  necessity,  be 
Uie  lanM  powers  and  qualifications  to  teach  in  every  n^  Who  can  form  any 
oouoeption  of  a  system  requiring  a  great  duty  always  to  be  performed,  and  at  the 
tme  denying  the  necessary  powers  and  qualiHcatiuns  to  accomplish  it  ? 
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Still  rc'Ttiitin  nndeotdcd  till  tlie  la:«t  duy  i>r  tlie  iiutitution  on  earlh, 
for*nnt  ofpowcrinthe  Church  to  wttlo  thmn?  la  the  Church, 
fomnK-il  and  built  by  Christ,  so  inihi'fitle  na  thai  ?  la  Ilis  own 
work,  Ilig  owu  institution,  eo  uowurth v  of  nay  oo»fidfQc«  ?  la 
this  tho  best  that  »  Divine  Founder  of  an  insliltiliou  could  Ho  ? 
But  what  werfl  IIu  promiiies  to  His  Chnroh?  What  did  Ilia 
chosen  witnesBM  »ay  of  her  ?  I  they  speak  of  her  ss  weak 

and  aickly,  tottering  and  mutable  j  Did  they  give  her  a  perish- 
able, temporary  character  ? 

But  before  we  proceed  to  >  ine  tho  text«  in  reference  to 
that  institution  which  Christ  i  i  "  Aw  cAwwA,"  nml  tho  npos- 
tle  Paul  "  27te  Church,"  it  is  neeeisary  to  mquiro  wbfthor  this 
Church  was  ^-ialble  or  invisible. 

It  is  difficult  to  oonoclvo  how  an  invisdbl*  church  could  erirt 
as  a  church  at  all.  It  can  hardly  fill  LintUoy  Murray's  dctinitioa 
of  a  noun,  for  it  seeniB  not  to  be  "tho  name  of  any  thing  that 
exists,  or  of  n'bich  we  can  form  any  notion."  It  is  an  intangible, 
undefinable,  and  imaginary  body,  about  which  no  distinct  idea 
can  be  formed,  and  for  the  existence  of  which  no  tolerable  rea- 
son can  be  given.  And  for  what  purpose,  and  to  what  end  it 
was  instituted,  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  It  being  in\isiblc,  no 
one  can  sec  it,  and  it  cannot  exercise  any  authority. 

The  powers  of  government  given  to  the  church,  it  is  clear, 
were  given  to  the  visible  church.  When  Christ  tells  ns  to  bear 
the  church,  He  certainly  means  the  visible  Church.  And  wlien 
Ho  speaks  of  one  fold,  He  must  refer  to  llm  visible  Church.  And 
when  we  nre  tolil  that  the"Loril  uiiilcd  ibiily  lo  the  church 
such  as  should  be  saved,"  we  are  informed  that  they  wer«  add- 
ed to  the  visible  Church.  And  the  Church  in  which  Hmothy 
was  to  1)ehavc  himself^  was  the  visible  Church,  "  tho  jnllar  and 
ground  of  the  truth."'  The  duties  inculcated  upon  Hmothj'  lod 
Titus  were  to  be  discharged  in  the  visible  Charoh.  The  CoodoU 
of  Jerusalem  was  held  in  the  visible  Churob,  and  they  iasned 
visible  decrees. 

It  seems  to  be  clear  that  whatever  ])owers  of  gOTflmnmt 
Christ  bestowed  upon  the  church,  were  to  be  exeroised  by  the 
viable  Church,  and  that  the  exercise  of  these  powers  was  gtuded 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  tho  days  of  the  apostles.  Were  thoM 
powers  and  their  in&llible  guidance  to  contJnoe  in  the  c 
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togMer  to  the  end  of  time,  as  depart  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  institution?  If,  on  the  contrary,  those  powers  and  this 
guidance  were  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  to  last  only  for 
the  first  few  years  of  her  existence,  and  then  forever  to  cease  ; 
of  course  the  exact  limits  of  their  duration  are  plainly  marked ; 
otherwise,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine,  from  the 
Seripture,  the  period  when  they  did  cease,  or  whether  they  were 
to  cease  at  all.  For  if  this  visible  institution  was  organized 
with  certain  powers  and  promises,  and  we  are  told  that  the  as- 
lodation  itself  was  to  last  until  the  end  of  time,  and  these  pow- 
ers and  promises  are  not  clearly  marked  and  designated  as  tem- 
porary, then  it  would  seem  extremely  difficult  and  hazardous  for 
us  to  undertake  to  say  they  were  so,  and,  therefore,  had  ceased. 
But  when  no  such  limits  are  set,  and  we  find  the  promises  ac- 
companied with  expressions  tliat  refer  to  all  coming  time,  the  dif- 
ficulty and  peril  become  so  great  that  we  cannot,  without  the 
utmost  violence  to  the  language,  and  the  whole  drill  and  spirit 
of  the  system,  decide  them  to  have  been  temporary  in  their 
character. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  our 
Lord  said: 

"And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church: 
bat  if  he  neglect  to  hear  tlie  church,  let  lain  be  unto  thee  as  a 
heathen  and  a  publican."     (Verse  17.) 

When  Christ  tells  iis  to  hear  the  church.  He  speaks  of  but  one 
Church— the  Church  lie  instituted,  lie  says  "  TIIK  CHURCH " 
in  the  singular.  He  does  not  refer  to  "  the  church"  as  existing 
in  this  or  that  age,  in  this  or  that  country,  but  He  refers  to  the 
Corporate  institution  as  existing  in  all  afler  ages.  Tlic  Cliurch 
ia  viewed  as  an  artificial  being  or  cor[>oration,  that  never  dies, 
nnd  that  can  speak  tlirough  her  proper  organs.  He  says  ^^Jiear 
the  Churchy  It  is  the  Church  that  si)eaks,  not  the  individual 
Ynembers  in  their  own  right.  The  tc(0'/o:rs  that  sjycak^  sjycnkfor 
Aer^  and  a$  her  organs  ofHy.  l\7iat  she  does  through  her  or- 
gans^ she  does  herself. 

But  not  only  does  Christ  say  that  the  Churcli  can  speak, 
but  He  commands  w/r,  without  any  resercation^  to  "  hear  the 
churehP  There  is  no  exception  made.  The  command  is  gen- 
eral and  imperative.    Would  He  command  us  to  hear,  without 


any  reservaUon  or  exception,  a  mere  fallible  tribunal  ?  In  each 
case  we  should  be  ooniptrlled  to  "  hear  the  oliurch,"  wbotber  she 
Bpoke  the  trulli  or  not. 

But  our  Lord  says  explidlly :  "  Upon  tbi§  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,  uiid  the  gates  of  bell  sbnll  not  prevail  again§t  it." 

Tiio  oiiurci  le  light  of  a  viable  structure, 

fonndiid  uj  le  reason  why  St.  Paul  after- 

wards calls  of  Ood."    Now  the  phrase 

*'  iiiy    uhur  church  " — and    the    |)1irasti 

"house  of  refer  to  one  aiid  the  luime 

thing  precis  le  Church. 

When,  ti  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall 

not  prevail  ng  u  i  promise  rngards  the  entire 

Church  of  all  )■  that  the  command  to  hcsr 

the  Church  d<  as  general  and  unlimited  as 

the  command ;  ^  -«=..  stand  or  fall  together.    They 

both  regard  the  Cnurcn  as  exioting  through  all  coming  time. 

Christ  eslabhsbes  the  Church  aa  a  decider  of  controvoraiea 
arising  under  the  Christian  law;  and  then  sayH,  in  another 
place,  that  the  gates  of  hdl  shall  not  prevail  i^ainat  her.  This 
promise  haa  relation  to  the  command  to  hear  the  Church.  Aa 
the  Church  possessed  the  power  to  decide  controvcrsiea,  this 
must  be  one  end  of  its  institution.  The  power  was  given  for  a 
great  and  beneficial  purpose.  If  she  failed  to  exercise  this  power 
correctly,  she  would  so  far  fail  to  attain  the  end  of  her  creation. 
Nothing  would  seem  more  consonant  with  reason  and  Scripture 
than  this ;  that  teaching  the  truth  was  the  leading  end  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  visible  Church,  and  that  the  jwwer  and 
duty  of  teaching  mnst  include  the  right  and  duty  to  determine 
what  shall  be  taught,  and  what  is  contrary  thereto.  And  if  the 
Church  f^ed  in  this  main  purpose  of  her  creation,  that  then  the 
gates  of  hell  would  prevul  agunst  her.  For  it  must  be  evident, 
that  the  moment  the  governing  power  of  the  church  ^ed,  she 
must  fail,  and  subvert  the  bouIs  of  those  who  are  commanded  to 
hear  her.  What  more  could  the  gates  of  hell  desire  than  that 
this  Church  should  &il  to  do  her  duty,  and  thus  defeat  tlie 
mighty  purpose  of  her  creation  ? 

It  would  seem  also  clear,  that  the  temporary  errors  of  pai^ 
ticular  teachers,  would  not  subvert  the  entire  choroh,  any  more 
than  the  errors  of  those  who  inusted  upon  the  neceadty  of  cir- 
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eamcuion,  or  of  those  unruly  teachers  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul, 
or  the  errors  of  inferior  courts  would  subvert  civil  government. 
They  are  spots  upon  the  sun,  and  spots  only.  But  when  the 
entire  governing  power  of  the  church  is  subverted,  (wherever 
that  power  is  held  to  be  placed,)  then  the  gates  of  hell  would 
sorely  prevail  against  her.  Such  a  result  would  bo  in  plain 
Tiolation  of  the  promises  of  Christ.* 

"  Mr.  Rice,  in  his  argament  to  sustain  infant  baptism,  quotes  largely  from 
tile  Ancient  Fathers  to  show  the  practice  of  the  Church,  and  snys : 

"In  conclusion  I  offer  one  more  argument.  It  is  this :  if  it  should  turn  out, 
diat  infant  baptism  is  nnscriptural,  and  that  Mr.  Campbcirs  views  of  immersion 
ti  the  only  valid  baptism  are  true,  we  are  forceil  to  tlie  conclnsion,  that  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  there  was  no  true  church.**  Again :  "  We  are  then  obliged  to  be- 
lieve tluit  the  Saviour's  promise  has  failed;  and  the  'gates  of  hell*  did  prevail 
igainat  Lis  church.**    (C.  &  Tw/s  Debate,  421.) 

I  certainly  cannot  dispute  the  argument  and  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ulce.  But 
H  would  be  very  difficult  to  show  any  reason  against  applying  the  i^ame  argument 
to  the  otber  alleged  errors,  charged  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Chureli.  If 
die  failed  because  she  taught  tlie  alleged  error  of  infant  baptism,  (conceding  it 
to  have  been  an  error,  for  the  sviko  of  the  argument,)  then  she  equally  failed 
irhen  she  taught  other  doctrines  which  Protestants  allege  as  errors,  if  in  fact  they 
"Were  such.  I  am  constrained  to  think  that  the  aigument  of  Mr.  Rice,  when 
ffairiy  and  legitimately  carried  out,  would  prove  one  of  two  things  very  clearly : 

1.  That  these  alleged  errors  were  truths  handed  dov^-n  from  the  apostles  ;  or 
S.  That  the  promiseb  of  Christ  did  foil— Ilis  Church  did  fall— and  that  there  is 
now  DO  true  Church  in  the  world. 

If  we  say  that  the  Church  has  ceased,  or  will   cease,  to  exist  at  any  periud 
before  her  prescribed  courM  has  been  run,  tlicn  we  must  concede  die  failure  of 
the  pTMuises  of  Christ;  not  only  bscause  such  a  failure  wuuld  be  in  direct  con- 
flict with  His  clear  and  mo^t  explicit  pn^mises — ^*  lo,  I  am  with  you  aiirai/f  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world*' — "  the  gates  of  hell  rIiuII  jwi  prevail  against  it" — 
but  because  the  continued  existence  of  the  Church  is  noce;>sury  to  accomplish  the 
gfeat  and  beneficent  purposoii  uf  His  missiuu.     Tiie  Church,  having  been  consti- 
tuted by  Him  His  teaching  agent,  it  was  but  just  to  all  agos,  that  this  same 
teaching  anthoiity  should  be  always  in  existence,  and  always  viaible.     If  we  re- 
gard the  Cbuch  as  a  visible  cor|K>ration,  (and  we  can  form  no  conception  of  an 
invisible  corporation  composed  o^  visible  men,)  then  her  continued  existence  must 
follow,  or  she  most  die  to  exist  no  more  on  earth.     The  promises  of  Christ  to  her 
were  nneondtiiomid^  and  not  conditional,  as  were  J  lis  promises  to  individuals  n*- 
j^rding  mmtten  oi  their  oicn.     Her  unfailing  existence  and  continued  purity,  as 
a  ieaddng  agent^  are  absolutely  necessary  to  ucconiplisli  the  great  ends  contem- 
plated in  her  creation.     If  we  once  concede  that  the   Church  ran  fail,  then  we 
ooocede  that  Christ  was  fallible,  weak,  and  Impotent,  and  only  created  an  insti- 
tntianlikahlmaelf. 
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But  oar  Savionr  not  only  commanJeil  ns  to  hear  tba  chnrcb, 
and  pledged  Himself  for  ber  coiitinucd  parity  and  nnfailing  ei- 
ifltonce,  but  when  creating  tlie  office  of  teacher,  and  appointing 
the  firflt  members  of  thu  college,  and  commanding  them  what 
they  dhould  do  m  that  cajtacit;/.  He  alao  said  that  He  wonld 
be  "  witli  then  ve-  he  end  of  llie  world ; "  and 

before  tbal  tie  Lhem  that  the  Father  would 

give  thom  i  with  them  forever." 

Kow  1  »y  the  cspres^OQs,  /  am  tcith 

you — aMth  ■  esaiona,  which  mean  the  same 

thing,  we  i  irist,  and  in  every  case  tbo 

meaning  u  i  '  mely :  "  I  am  with  you  to  aid 

yoD  wiUt  1  meaiia  that  the  persons  to 

whom  the  )n  to  1^o  guided  and  protected 

"by  Hm.    Ih  if  Ghost  did  the  same.     Of 

coarse  our  IJOtii  i  wivk.  .heiu  for  a  mero  idle  purpose, 

and  He  could  oniy  uc  wiui  ibeni  to  enable  them  to  accompli»th 
the  end  proposed.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  this  promise  is  al- 
ways lunitcd  to  the  objects  for  wliich  it  was  given.  When 
Christ  constituted  a  college  of  teacherti,  and  promised  to  bo  with 
them  to  the  end  of  the  world,  He  only  promised  to  he  with 
them  in  the  office  He  created,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  ofHcu. 
Hence  we  find  the  Holy  GhoBt  abiding  with  the  ConocU  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  guiding  that  tribunal  to  a  correct  construction  of 
the  law.* 


*  It  raitj  he  Mud  by  Mme,  that  u  nil  men  poueu  ponoDal  tree  ageno^,  Hud 
no  nnc  it  compellod  In  bo  a  Christian,  it  Is  poisibie  that  in  hum  one  or  more  agta  of 
tho  worid,  thcra  would  ba  no  Chrinlanns  on  eartfj,  and  no  Cliurch  ;  and  that  Chrii- 
tiaiiity  might  afterwards  revive.  Il  i»  true,  that  while  rauli  a  tlale  of  case  ia  ab~ 
stractl}'  poteible,  dot  Lord  did  ptomiM  that  tha  galea  oT  hell  should  not  prenul 
ugainjil  HU  Church.  How,  then,  could  Hfl  poeJlively  make  this  proinlae,  aod  yet 
I(!nvo  the  free  ageney  of  all  men  untouched  f  If  the  gates  of  belt  should  prevail, 
al  any  time,  ogaiust  tho  Chnrch,  the  promiH  that  this  should  nevir  happen,  would 
fail 

Tlie  nmwer  to  this  is  very  aimiJa.  Our  Lord  foresaw  the  future,  and,  there- 
faia,  adapted  Hii  lystetn  and  promiie  to  the  actual  ilate  of  Ihingi,  and  not  to 
tiare  pOEsiliUitias.  The  penona]  free  agency  of  all  men  He  lejt  nubinched ;  and 
yet  He  cauU  vet;  aofel;  proiaise  that  (Ijo  gates  of  hell  [hould  not  prevail  agaJoal 
11  il  Church.  Ha  ./opsjau  tbat  uniong  tha  millions  of  human  beings  eiiiling  in 
all  ages,  there  wonld  alwuyi  be  a  aufBcient  number  believing  in  Hia  name  to  tbnn 
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The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  very  emphatic  and  clear.  S])eak- 
ing  of  the  visible  Church,  he  calls  it  ^'  the  church  of  the  living 
Qod,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  Observe  the  ccrtain- 
tjand  force  of  the  expressions — the  church — the  pillar  and  (the) 
ground  of  the  truth — ^the  house — the  living  God.  There  was 
(me  6od|  one  house,  one  church,  one  pillar,  one  ground,  and  one 
system  of  truth  referred  to,  and  only  one. 

The  apostle  had  ample  reason  for  saying  so.     He  had  com* 
numded  his  brethren  to  '^  obey,  submit  to,  and  follow  the  faith 
<^  them  that  had  the  rule  over  them,''  and  had  himself  been  at 
the  Coancil  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  witnessed  that  tribunal  guided 
bj  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  final  decision.    He  might  well  call  the 
ChoTGh  the  pillar  and  gromid  of  the  truth.    Now  as  St.  Paul  re- 
garded the  Church,  not  only  as  the  pillar,  but  also  as  the  ground 
of  the  truth,  how  could  such  an  institution  be  any  thing  but  in- 
fallible ?    The  distance  between  the  fallible  and  the  infallible 
being  so  great,  as  so  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  how 
could  such  glorious  things  be  affirmed  of  a  mere  fallible  tribu- 
nal ?    Nothing,  it  would  seem,  could  fill  the  description  of  the 
aiposde,  but  an  infallible  Church.    How  could  a  Church  teach- 
ing essential  error  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  f    It: 
«nch  case  she  would  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  error,  and  not 

^he  Church.    This  Church,  heing  a  contliining  corporation,  with  numbers  indefi- 
aiite  ftnd  Tarishle,  and  being  His  own  institution,  created  as  His  own  agent,  He 
\aA  the  right  to  control  this  artificial  being  while  a:»uniing  to  teach  His  o^vn 
3aw,  and  doing  HU  0¥m  busincvs.     Although  He  had  not  the  right  to  force  any 
^ne  to  j<Hn  thU  Church,  yet  after  they  did  so  voluntarily,  and  while  they  volun- 
tarily remaiDed  members,  He  had  the  right  to  control  the  collective  whole  while 
that  whole  asmmed  to  act  for  Him  as  His  agent    Most  errors  in  reference  to  the 
Church  will  be  foond,  when  thoroughly  examined,  to  be  essentially  bused  upon 
the  error  of  notdistfaiguishing  between  individuals,  acting  for  themselves,  and  tlie 
corporation  or  Church,  acting  for  Christ.     "Wiien  a  man  joins  the  Chun.*h,  he  acts 
for  himtell^  nid  not  as  the  agent  of  Christ.     In  rcfrrcnco  to  his  own  business  his 
free  ageacj  !•  ntCMched.     The  Church  is  not  the  individual,  hut  the  combined 
whole.    It  ia  the  corporation  that  our  Lord  infallibly  aids,  when  f>!ic  us:«umes  to 
tiach  as  His  agentp  and  in  His  name.     He  might  well  promise  His  unfailing  pro- 
tectioo  and  His  Ofemiling  assistance  to  an  institution  which  He  foR'saw  would 
alwajB  exist  by  the  voluntary  acts  of  His  creatures.     Knowing  that  tlicro  would 
be  beBweia  in  eveiy  age,  who  of  their  own  free  will  become  such.  He  could  well, 
Vfm  tUs  existing  basis,  predicate  His  promise  that  this  existing  institution 
tboaki  alwaji  teach  the  truth  as  He  delivered  it 
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of  truth.  It  could  not  be  denied,  except  by  the  unbelieTer,  that 
whatever  Obrist  promised,  He  would  perform.  And  it  wonld 
HQem  imjtoseible  for  a  Chureb,  to  which  such  mtkg'niScent  prom- 
ises were  given,  to  be  a»  fallJliIe  as  mere  human  institutions. 

If  we  oouudur  the  necessity,  and  the  end  and  object  of  the 
organization  of  the  visible  Church — the  perfect  character  and 
unlimited  jwwer  of  ita  founder — tlie  nature  of  all  goTomments  of 
law  over  associated  bodies  of  men — the  inherent  defects  of  all 
language — iho  obscurities  pecuhar  to  the  Scriptures — the  diffi- 
culty even  in  the  application  of  welt-understood  principles  to 
particular  caees — the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  this  great  in- 
stitution, arising  from  the  eitent  of  its  empire,  the  long  ))Mnod 
of  its  existenee,  the  variety  of  races,  manners,  habits,  and  nation- 
al prejudices — tbo  perfection  of  faith  and  practice  required — and 
then  see  what  Christ  and  His  apostles  did  do — how  our  Lord 
first  taught  Hia  disciples,  and  theti  appointed  them  as  teach- 
ers, and  they  in  turn  did  the  same  thing,  and  commanded 
those  they  appointed  to  appoint  others — how  the  teachers  had 
the  rule  over  the  Apostolio  Church,  and  their  fhith  was  to  ba 
followed,  and  they  to  be  obeyed — how  our  Lord  commanded 
Hjs  followers  to  hear  the  church,  and  promised  to  found  it  upon 
a  rock,  and  protect  it  against  the  plates  of  hell,  and  to  be  with 
His  teachers  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  send  them  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  abide  with  them  forever — and  then  see  how  Christ 
carried  out  these  promises  by  guiding  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Jerusalem  to  in&Uiblc  certainty,  making  the  Church  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  in  fact — and  when,  to  use  the 
touching  language  of  the  noble  apostle  Paul,  wo  "  l/iink  on  these 
things,^'  and  sincerely,  and  witbont  prejudice,  cahnly  put  them 
all  together,  and  fully  appreciate  the  combined  force  of  all,  then 
it  is  that 

"Truth  bursts  upon  ub  with  resistless  dnj;" 

and  the  conclusion  becomes  irresistible,  that  Christ  was  the  Di- 
vine Founder  of  a  perfect  system — that  the  permanent  code  was 
made  perfect  at  the  beginning,  not  oidy  because  He  possessed 
the  power  and  the  wisdom  to  make  it  so,  but  that  all  Ilia 
subjects,  in  all  after  ages,  might  bo  alike  governed  by  the  siitno 
law — that  as  tiie  necessary  judicial  power  to  secure  this  pcrmc^ 
nsnl  end,  could  not  be  exercised  in  advance,  Ho  confided  it  to 
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His  agentfly  whom  He  qualifies  and  guides  from  age  to  age,  with 
the  same  Infallible  Spirit  that  dictated  the  node  itself.* 

It  would  also  seem  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  mere 
ddegaied  authority,  that  this  protection  from  error  only  ex- 
tended to  the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity, leaving  them,  in  their  personal  capacity,  as  other  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  church.    As  agents  and  officers  of  Christ, 

*  In  icfeience  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Spring  says : 
"We  grant  that  there  are  promises  of  divine  gnidance  made  to  the  church, 
bat  wt  do  not  grant  that  there  are  any  promi.«e8  of  infallibility.  That  the  tme 
and  spiritnal  commnnity  of  the  faithful,  have  the  promise  of  preservation  from 
aaential  and  IVmdamental  error,  no  one  can  question,  because  such  preservation 
b  indiipeniable  to  its  existence  as  a  true  church."    (Diss.  34.) 

The  distinction  between  infallibility  and  that  **  divine  guidance  **  sufficient  to 
the  Church  from  essential  error,  is,  I  apprehend,  not  very  apparent  I 
that  infallibility  may  well  be  conferred  upon  a  corporation  for  a  certain 
g^Tcn  pnipoae,  and  limited  to  that  purpose,  in  the  same  way  that  limited  juris- 
dictkm  may  be  conferred  upon  a  particular  court.  The  infallibility  bestowed 
npon  the  apostlea  was  confined  to  Christianity.  Tliey  were  not  any  wiser  as  to 
■cienee.  So,  when  divine  personal  protection  was  promised  to  St.  Paul,  it  was 
■pecially  confined  to  that  purpose.  (Act.s  x>iii.  10.)  So,  the  infallibility  prom- 
iwd  the  Church  may  well  relate  to  fuith  and  morals — to  the  judicial  construction 
and  application  of  the  Christian  code ;  and  if  that  infallibility  embraces  those 
dgecti,  and  preserves  the  Church  fn^e  from  error,  it  does  no  more  than  the  ^'  di- 
vine guidance  **  spoken  of  by  the  learned  divine.  The  amount  and  measure  of 
aid  to  the  Church  is  the  same,  pnxlucing  the  same  effects,  in  both  coses,  and  is 
equally  divine  in  both.  The  only  difference,  it  seems,  is  thifl,  that  the  Dr.  con- 
tends that  this  divino  guidance  was  given  to  the  invisible  Churcli,  which  is, 
therefore,  the  invisible  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  and  the  invisible  house  of 
God ;  while  I  contend  it  was  given  to  the  visible  Churcli,  for  the  visible  exercise 
of  its  powers  of  teaching.  It  was  certainly  as  eaj*y  to  bestow  it  upon  the  visible, 
as  npon  the  invisible  Church,  and  far  more  useful  in  practice.  The  writer  states 
on  page  88 ;  **  The  tme  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  spiritual  communit}\  While 
the  church  visiUe,  may  contain  the  church  spiritual,  they  are  by  no  means 


Tho  language  of  Mr.  Rice,  and  that  of  Mr.  Breckenridge,  as  already  quotcri, 
secnu  dearly  to  gfve  the  promises  to  the  visible  Church.  They  Kf*eiu  too  sensi- 
ble to  believe  in  that  intangrible  and  imaginary  thing,  called  an  invi.^^iblo  Church. 

I  oonid  never  find  any  evidence  that  Christ  ever  did  build  more  than  one 
Cbnich;  and  as  it  ife  conceded  that  He  did  establish  the  visible  Church,  I  never 
ooold  see  any  reason  fbr  the  creation  of  any  other.  There  certainly  is  only  one 
dmrch  mentioDed  in  the  Kew  Testament  Christ  said,  "  My  church,'*  and  St. 
Pml  said,  "The  church." 
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thoy  were  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  their  acts,  in  that 
capacity,  were  HIS  ACTS.  When  they  assumed  to  act  for 
Ilini,  He  did  not  permit  them  to  err  in  Ifis  name.  K  they  had 
the  ])ower  to  err  as  His  agents^  then  we  could  not  know  that 
tile  facts  stated  by  them  as  His  chosen  and  inspired  witnesses, 
were  infallibly  true.  Christ  then  guarantied  their  officialy  not 
their  jyeraonaly  conduct.  When  they  acted  for  themselvea,  as 
individuals,  their  free  agency  was  left  in  full  force.  It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise,  without  a  violation  of  the  great  prin- 
ci])le  of  })ersonal  free  agency.  Their  official  power  was  one 
thing,  and  their  personal  virtue  was  another.  They  were  not 
compelled  to  become  the  agents  of  Christ ;  and  when  they  did 
voluntarily  become  so.  He  had  the  right  to  control  them  in 
reference  to  His  "  Father's  business,"  as  much  as  a  man  has  the 
right  to  control  His  own  agent,  in  reference  to  his  own  buai- 
iicss.  Hence,  all  the  apostles  personally  sinned,  while  they 
were  with  Christ,  and  under  His  immediate  visible  eye ;  and 
Peter  and  Paul  were  guilty  of  dissimulation  long  after  the  day 
<;1'  IViitecost.  What  was  true  of  the  apostles  was  true  of  most 
of  the  patriarchs,  pro])hets,  and  priests  of  Aaron's  line.  Being 
}iicn^  tliey  siuned  even  after  all  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Moses 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  promised  land,  because  of  sin. 

Y>\\i  tliese  personal  transgressions  of  tlie  law  did  not  render 
void  tlieir  official  acts.  Christ  also  spoke  to  the  multitude  and 
to  his  disciples : 

''  JSavin<j:  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Closes'  seat.  All 
llierefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and 
do  ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works:  for  they  say  and  do  not." 
(Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3.) 

The  case  of  Caiaplias  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  clear 
])rincij>le,  concerning  whicli  Mr.  Canii>bell  says; 

''  Even  the  wick(Ml  Caia]>has  was  vested  witli  an  oracle. 
The  spirit  came  upon  him,  and  he  piopliesied,  being  High  Priest 
that  year.  He  was  then  a  good  High  Priest,  although  a  wicked 
man."     (C.  &  R.'s  Debate,  309.) 

Zacliarias  was  punished  for  not  believing  the  angel  Gabriel, 
yet  he  wa.s  afterwards  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  prophe- 
sied.   Even  the  thief  and  traitor  Judas  Iscariot,  was  sent  with 
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tie  other  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel,  heal  the  sick,  and  cast 
oot  devils.    (Luke  i^  Matt,  z.) 

§  16.  The  tribunal  under  the  Old  Dispensation, 

In  the  debate  with  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Rice  maintained  this 
position : 

*^  Tlie  church  then  is  the  same  under  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tttn  dispensations."     (P.  285.) 

Under  the  Jewish  dispensation  there  existed  a  tribunal  to 
determine  all  questions  arising  under  the  law  of  God. 

**  And  behold  Amariah  the  chief  Priest  is  over  you  in  all 
matters  of  the  Lord ;  and  Zebadiah,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  the 
nder  of  the  house  of  Judah,  for  all  the  king^s  matters :  also  the 
Levites  shall  be  officers  before  you."    (2  Chron.  xix.) 

In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  these  tribunals 
are  also  spoken  oC  The  sentence  was  finals  fbr  the  Israelites 
were  told  **not  to  decline  from  the  sentence  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left."  Josephus  also  states  that  the  '^  High  Priest 
aacrifioes  to  God  before  other  priests,  guards  the  laws,  and  de- 
iermines  controversies.^^    (Lib.  2  Contra  Apioneni.) 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  were  two  Presidents  of  the 
Court,  one  the  High  Priest  for  ecclesiastical  causes — ^^  matters 
of  the  Lord ; "  and  the  other  for  civil  causes — "  the  king's  mat- 
ters;»»  and  that  the  penalty  of  disobedience  was  death.  The 
code  of  law,  which  this  ecclesiastical  tribunal  was  empowered 
and  required  to  construe  and  administer,  was  given  by  God 
hiniselE  From  its  decisions  no  appeal  could  be  taken,  and  all 
the  Israelites  were  to  submit  implicitly.  The  right  of  private 
interpretation  in  the  last  resort,  did  not  exist  under  that  system. 
There  was  conclusive  authority  in  this  court.  It  was  limited, 
however,  in  its  jurisdiction  and  duration. 

Now,  was  the  infallibility  bestowed  upon  this  tribunal  actual 
or  jadicial? 

From  the  &ct  that  its  decisions  were  not  to  be  questioned, 
and  that  it  was  its  duty  to  expound  and  administer  the  express 
law  of  Gk>d,  it  would  naturally  follow,  that  it  possessed  actual 
infiJliKKty  That  God  should  communicate  an  exj)ress  and 
positive  law  to  His  chosen  people,  prescribing  the  worship  due 
to  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  direct  them  to  obey  implicitly  a 
11 
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tribunal  created  by  Ilim,  but  still  fallible  and  erring,  would 
hardly  bo  iu  unison  with  the  evident  intent  and  object  of  giving 
tlio  law  itself.  Tliis  tribunal  was  intended  to  endure  for  many 
ai^es,  and  if  liable  to  err,  would  almost  certainly  depart  from 
the  pure  si>irit  of  the  law,  sooner  or  later,  and  thus  defeat  the 
intention  of  the  lawmaker. 

We  know  that  the  wicked  Caiaphas  was  enabled  to  prophe- 
sy, because  he  was  High  Priest  that  year.  The  gift  was  at- 
tached to  his  official  character.  It  is  true,  Christ  reproaches 
the  Pharisees  with  having  made  void  the  law  of  God,  in  certain 
specified  respects,  by  their  traditions.  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  directed  against  the  decisions  of  this  tribunal,  (which  our 
Lord  had  expressly  commanded  His  disciples  to  observe,)  but 
ap^ainst  the  opinions  of  individuals.  It  is  clear,  that  the  opinions 
of  individuals  could  not  destroy  the  character  of  the  tribunal 
itself.  Christ  Himself  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  deci- 
sions of  this  tribunal,  and  the  acts  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
"  for  tliey  say  and  do  not." 

It  is  alleged  that  there  was  a  tradition  among  the  Jews,  that 
Christ  would  be  a  temporal  sovereign.  Was  this  ever  so  de- 
cided by  this  tribunal?  The  existence  of  this  tradition,  or 
opinion,  among  the  mass  of  the  nation,  would  not  prove  that 
the  tribunal  had  ever  made  any  decision  upon  the  question. 
Aij^ain:  Was  the  question  regarding  the  true  character  of 
Christ's  then  future  kmgdom  upon  earth,  a  matter  material 
to  ])e  understood  and  believed  by  the  Jews?  The  Pharisees 
l)eli(vod  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  existence 
of  spirits;  while  the  Sadducees  rejected  both.  Had  anyone 
of  tliose  (piestions  ever  been  decided  by  this  tribunal  ?  I  am 
not  aware  that  anv  such  decision  was  ever  made. 

]>ut  if  it  Avas  a  matter  of  faith  with  the  Jews,  that  Christ's 
kini;doni  should  not  be  temporal,  but  8j)iritual,  and  it  was  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  this  tribunal  had  decided  to  the  contrary,  then 
it  would  follow,  either  that  its  decisions  were  not  final,  or  that 
(4od  required  the  Jews  to  obey  erroneous  decisions.  If  the  de- 
teiiuination  was  not  final,  then,  who  was  to  question  it,  and 
liow  was  it  to  be  done  ?  Both  the  law  and  the  tribunal  for  its 
admmistration,  were  expressly  made  and  organized  by  God 
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himself;  and  no  human  power  could  set  them  aside,  but  they 
most  be  obeyed  until  their  termination. 

I  am.  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that  this  tribunal  was  in- 
fUlible  in  fact,  and  guided  by  God,  who  created  it.  I  cannot 
lee  any  evidence  that  such  was  not  the  iact ;  but  on  tlie  con- 
trary, every  circumstance  coniirnis  this  view.  I  know  it  is  very 
forcibly  and  justly  said,  that  in  rejecting  Christ,  as  this  tribunal 
did  in  his  condcnmation,  it  clearly  erred.  Nothing  can  bo 
clearer  than  the  fact  that  this  tribunal  did  err  in  that  case. 
Now  were  the  people  bound  to  submit  to  its  decision,  and  also 
reject  Christ  ?  Most  clearly  not.  They  were  bound  to  reject 
the  decision.  Then,  if  they  were  in  this  ^mrticidar  case,  not 
only  at  liberty  to  reject  the  decision,  but  bound  to  do  so,  upon 
what  gromid  can  we  claim  iniUllibility  of  ani/  kind,  for  this  err- 
ing tribanal  ?  "Why  should  men  be  required  to  obey  such  a 
tribimal?  And  on  the  other  hand,  why  should  men  have  the 
right,  first  to  ask  the  decision  of  a  tribunal,  and  then  to  set  it 
aside,  if  it  happened  not  to  suit  them? 

There  must  be  some  fair  and  just  way  to  settle  and  adjust 
all  these  apparent  difficulties.  Tlie  very  fact  that  the  onli/  con- 
ceded error  in  the  decisions  of  this  tribunal  occurred  in  the 
close  of  its  duration,  if  not  afterwards,  is  conclusive  proof  to 
my  mind,  that  it  did  possess  actual  infallibility  up  to  the  period 
when  this  protection  was  withdrawal.  'When  did  this  tribunal 
err  before  this  period  ?  During  the  many  ages  of  its  existence, 
under  every  variety  of  change  and  trial,  if  it  did  not  err,  then 
it  most  have  been  protected. 

In  the  law  creating  this  tribunal,  it  was  limited  in  jurisdic- 
tion, and  in  duration.  It  was  only  to  continue  until  the  new 
dispensation  came  in.  Before  Christ  appeared,  the  only  living 
tribunaL  to  expound  the  law  of  God,  was  the  one  created  by 
Gk>d  IlimseUl  The  people  could  look  to  no  other.  But  in  xha 
very  law  itself  it  was  shown  that  Christ  should  come.  This 
tribanal  had  always  so  held.  After  our  Lord  appeared,  they 
were  bound  to  know  that  this  tribunal  was  superseded  in  nil 
tUng^  opposed  to  His  teaching.  Our  Lord  was  then  ])resent 
a  living,  visible  teacher,  to  whom  they  could  appeal. 

As  to  the  exact  period  at  which  this  divine  protection  was 
withdrawn,  it  is  not  material  for  us  to  know.    From  the  com- 
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inaiid  of  Christ  to  His  apostles,  and  the  prophecy  of  Caiaphas, 
it  would  seem  clear  that  it  was  not  withdrawn  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  may  be  that  when  our  Lord 
cat  the  passover  for  the  last  time,  that  He  closed  the  law ;  or  it 
may  be,  that  as  the  period  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry  was 
one  of  preparation  for  the  incoming  dispensation,  and  was  a 
})criod  of  transition,  that  this  protection  was  gradually  with- 
drawn ;  especially  in  reference  to  Christ  and  His  then  future 
kingdom. 

But  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  only,  that  this 
tribunal  was  never  imder  the  Divine  guidance  at  any  period  of 
its  existence,  the  state  of  the  case,  and  the  natural  result  flowing 
from  it,  would  be  this :  That  God  had  made  an  express  law  for 
the  government  of  His  chosen  people,  intended  to  exist  for 
many  ages,  and  had  Himself  created  a  tribunal  for  the  adnunis- 
tration  of  His  law,  from  whose  decisions  no  appeal  could  be 
taken  ;  and  yet  He  left  it  as  fallible  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere 
liuman  institution ;  but  such  was  the  invincible  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  some  visible  and  accessible  tribunal  to  construe  and 
administer  the  law,  that  even  so  fallible  a  court  was  much  supe- 
rior to  the  right  of  individual  interpretation  in  the  last  resort — 
so  necessary  are  uniformity  and  peace  in  every  association  of 
men.  If  this  position  be  correct,  that  the  court  possessed  mere 
judicial,  and  not  actual,  infallibility,  this  tribunal  did  make  void 
the  law  of  God  by  its  decisions ;  and  yet  the  people  had  no 
right  of  appeal  from  its  decisions,  but  were  bound  to  submit 
implicitly.  From  which  it  would  seem  clear,  that  even  a  mere 
fallible  tribunal  is  better  than  no  tribunal  at  all. 

Why,  then,  does  not  this  same  Church  under  the  new  dis- 
l)ensation,  have  also  a  tribunal  to  decide  controversies  arising 
under  the  law  of  Christ  ?  If  it  be  the  same  Church,  as  Mr. 
Rice  contends,  it  ought  to  possess  equal  privileges  with  the 
Church  imder  the  old  and  mere  preparatory  dispensation. 

But  if  the  position  be  true,  that  this  tribunal  was  protected 
by  the  divine  guidance  up  to  the  termination  of  its  legal  exist- 
ence, then,  by  what  process  of  reason  can  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, either  that  our  Lord  letl  no  tribunal  in  His  Church,  or 
that  its  decisions  can  fail  before  its  destined  course  is  run? 
While  Christ  was  on  earth.  He  was  a  present,  living,  and  su- 
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preme  Sovereign,  to  whom  application  could  be  made  in  all 
cases ;  bat  since  His  ascension,  if  there  be  no  tribunal  in  the 
CJharch,  there  is  no  government,  and  no  certain  mode  to  termi- 
nate any  controversy.  Now,  either  give  us  Christ  present  and 
Tisible,  or  give  us  some  tribunal  to  act  for  Him.  Leave  us  not 
in  a  worse  condition  than  the  Jews  of  old.  The  code  of  law 
given  to  them,  was  certainly  as  plain  and  as  easily  understood, 
IS  the  law  of  Christ.  If  they  needed  a  tribunal,  even  though 
letnally  fidlible,  do  we  not  also  ?  The  end  of  Ihc  new  dispensa- 
tion has  not  yet  arrived.  Christ  has  not  appeared  the  second 
time.  Before  He  does  so  appear,  let  us  have  some  tribunal  whose 
judgments  cannot  fiiil.  And  if  we  cannot  have  an  actually  in- 
IkDible  tribunal,  let  us  have  one  that  we  may  «q/*e/y  follow,  (right  or 
vrong,)  which  would,  at  least,  be  much  better  than  that  confused 
and  illogical  theory  which  requires  unity^  while  it  leaves  us  no 
meana  to  attain  it,  but  makes  every  member  of  that  which  is  called 
a  Chnrch,  the  judge  of  the  law  in  his  own  case  in  the  last  resort. 
From  Mr.  Rice's  position  one  of  two  things  must  follow : 
dther  that  the  church  under  the  new  dispensation  has  such  a 
tribunal,  or  that  she  has  lost  a  most  important  part  of  her  con- 
ititation,  and  is  nothing  now  in  imity,  efficiency,  and  symmetry 
to  what  ahe  was  of  old.  She  has  lost  the  great  conservative 
dement  that  she  possessed  while  confined  to  the  Jews,  now  that 
die  embraces  all  nations,  and  for  that  very  reason,  seems  to 
need  it  most. 

§  17.   Objections  considered. 

Bat  in  this  connection  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  cer- 
Uun  texts  and  reasons,  which  are  relied  on  by  Protestant  writers 
to  show,  that  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  right  of  pri- 
vate interpretation  existed  in  each  member  independent  of  the 
church,  and  not  in  subordination  to  it.  If  such  right  existed  in 
that  day,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  existed  ever  after.  If,  on  the 
oontrary,  it  did  not  exist  then,  it  never  existed  afterwards. 

It  ia  diffloolt  upon  principles  of  sound  reasoning,  to  under- 
stand how  this  right  could  exist  in  the  individual  members  of 
the  dmrch,  when  so  many  persons  were  forced  by  her  decisions 
to  change  their  construction,  and  others  were  expelled  because 
they  refilled  to  do  so.    It  is  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to  reconcile 
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the  strong  and  cloiircomniamls  of  Clirist,  of  Si,  Paul,  and  of  the 
Council  of  Jn-nwilcm,  witfi  the  alleged  right  of  private  iuUu-- 
[irctfttioQ  in  the  last  resort. 

Tho  following  passages  arc  most  usually  rcUod  on  : 

1.  "Search  the  Scriptures;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  litvfi 
eternal  life :  and  they  are  they  which  testily  of  me."  (John  v. 
39.) 

2.  '^  These  varv  more  noblr  thiin  those  of  The-ssalonica,  in 
that  they  received  tho  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and 
ae.ircliud  the  Soripturen  daily,  whether  these  ihinge  were  so." 
(Acts  xvil  11.) 

3.  "  Believe  not  every  sfdrit,  but  try  the  npiril*  whether 
they  are  of  God."     (l  John  iv.  ],  7.) 

4.  "  Not  for  that  wo  have  dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are 
helpers  of  your  joy:  for  by  fiiilh  ye  stand."     (2  Cor.  1.  24.). 

5.  "  If  any  of  yon  lack  wisdom,  let  him  a»k  of  God.  that  giv- 
clh  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbr^dcth  not ;  and  it  shall  be 
given  him."     (James  i.  6.) 

6.  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable,"  &c.     (2  Tim.  iii,  U,  10.) 

The  ground  taten  by  Protestants  is,  subatimtially,  that  those 
tc'xts  establish  two  points : 

1,  That  individuals  were  allowed  to  read  tho  Scripturea,  and 
were  commended  for  doing  bo, 

2.  That  as  they  were  permitted  to  road,  of  course  they  were 
permitted  to  construe. 

If  we  take  these  and  other  texts  and  construe  them  together, 
so  as  to  give  force  and  efibct  to  all,  we  shall  find  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  two  passages  relate  to  persons 
outude  the  Church — to  aliens  from  the  Kingdom.  They  had 
never  come  within  the  juriadictiouof  the  Church,  and  she  could 
not  inflict  upon  them  any  ecclesiastical  pimishment.  All  she 
could  do  to  persona  in  their  lost  state,  was  to  place  before  them 
the  truth,  which  they  could  either  accept  or  refuse.  If  thej 
refused,  she  could  do  no  more.  No  affirmative  act,  on  her  |«rl, 
was  required  to  change  the  relation  they  wustwned  to  her.  They 
mmply  remained  where  they  were  before.  She  bad  no  i>ower 
or  joriadiction  over  thorn,  any  more  than  a  political  govenuncQl 
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have  jurisdiction  over  aliens  not  within  its  territory.  They 
had  never  received  any  thing  from  the  Church,  had  contracted 
no  obligations  to  her,  and  she  had,  of  course,  nothing  to  witli- 
draw.  Therefore,  the  riglit  of  mdividual  construction  existed 
in  aliens  from  the  Church,  (in  the  same  way  that  such  right  ex- 
ists in  aliens  from  political  government,)  because  they  were 
such,  and  only  acted  and  spoke  as  such.  If  they  remained  in 
that  state  of  alienage,  they  were  the  sufferers,  not  the  Church. 

Bat  in  reference  to  f/iembersy  who  bore  another  and  a  very 
different  relation  to  the  Church,  the  rule  was  different  Hence 
Christ  said  those  of  His  fold — the  Church — would  hear  His  voice 
and  follow  Him ;  and  He  told  memhera  to  hear  the  Church ; 
and  St.  Paul  commanded  members  to  obey  the  rulers  of  the 
Church ;  and  St.  Peter  exhorts  his  brethren  to  submit  to  theii 
uoder-shcpherds ;  and  Timothy  and  Titus  were  to  rebuke  and 
expel  members,,  not  strangers. 

But  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  only,  that  the 
teachbg  authority  of  the  Church,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
permitted  the  lay  members  to  read  or  hear  read  the  Scriptures 
as  one  means  of  instruction,  then  the  essence  of  the  objection  is, 
that  the  right  of  the  Church  to  construe  the  law  m  the  last  re- 
sort, is  incompatible  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  indi- 
viduals. But  is  tliis  true  ?  The  true  explanation  is  this :  that 
the  individual  construes  in  the^r^^  instance^  and  tlie  Church  in 
the  hut  resort.  Tliese  rights  are  perfectly  compatible  with  each 
other,  and  exist  in  every  system  of  law.  For  the  very  reason 
that  the  individual^  under  every  system  of  government,  is 
allowed  to  construe  in  the  first  instance,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
constme  in  the  last  resort. 

The  object  of  the  just  lawgiver  is  to  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
party  governed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  will.  The  written 
or  traditional  code — the  words  of  the  legislator — arc  mere  evi- 
dence of  hu  will,  which  is  the  higher  and  ultimate  olyect  sought 
by  the  party  under  government.  Suppose  that  for  this  pur])oso 
the  lawmaker  places  in  the  hands  of  each  one  of  his  subjects,  the 
volume  containing  his  law,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  in- 
formed by  him  and  by  the  book  itself  that  there  is  a  tribunal  to 
constme  in  the  last  resort ;  is  there  any  thing  illogical  or  contra- 
dictory in  this?    If  so,  then  all  the  great  legislators  and  jurists 
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of  every  dvilind  oomftry  in  the  world  have  kog  aolad  wffOk  * 
very  illogical  qntonu 

The  great  ■tatemen  and  jnriits  of  the  United  SMm^  Asm 
the  days  of  Waflhingtoni  to  the  proiottt  time^  have  alli  iMtccoB 
aocord,  urged  every  oitiaen  to  read  and  itody  the  Ouoalltliutt 
of  hiB  oonntry ;  and  yet  the  Oonatitiitionitidf  informs  emiyoM 
that  the  right  of  tiUimaie  oonstraetum  rests  with  tlie  Bapseme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  Senste  of  the  Uritod  SMm 
have  had  pnrbhased,  for  gratidtOQS  di^osltioa,  some  ifaiffljilvo 
thooBand  copies  of  Husk^y^s  oorreoted  copy  of  that  InstrmMMt 
Now  sai^KMe  an  indindnal  to  whom  Mr.  Wehster  had  senl  a 
copy,  to  haf«  addressed  Urn  thus:  **Sir,  yon  have  sbbI  fir  B^f 
perusal  and  study  a  number  of  Hiek0y*s  Coostitntion ;  and  y«l 
I  find,  upon  examination  of  the  instrumenti  that  there  iam  Jldb 
clary  to  construe  the  Gonstitntion  and  other  laws  in  the  halva* 
sort.  Therefore,  fi>r  what  purpose  liave  I  read  it?  sinee  mf 
construction  is  but  subordinate,  and  not  finaL  Is  it  not  absnrd 
to  recommend  a  man  to  read  and  study  an  instrument  wliieh,  at 
last,  will  be  construed  by  another  tribunal,  without  any  regard 
to  what  he  has  done  f^ 

We  can  well  imagine  the  surprise  with  which  the  great  ooih 
stitutional  expounder  would  have  received  this  plausiUe,  but 
wholly  erroneous  objection. 

The  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  country  contain  many  plain 
provisions,  eadly  understood,  and  some  hard  to  be  understood, 
as  St.  Peter  says  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  reader,  therefore, 
can  learn  a  portion^  and  this  will  be  profitable  to  him.  He  caaL 
Icam  those  plain  provisions  that  teach  him  ho  is  under  govem- 
meut ;  and  that  while  he  has  the  privilege  to  read  and  construe 
the  law  in  the  first  instance,  the  ultimate  right  of  construotion 
is  vested  in  the  Judiciary. 

If  there  can  be  any  real  incompatibility  in  the  existence  of  a 
subordinate  right  of  construction  in  one  party,  and  the  superior 
right  of  exposition  in  anather^  then  it  is  most  difficult  to  per- 
ceive it.  The  Old  Law  was  required  to  be  read  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  to  all  the  people,  and  yet  they  were  implicitly  bound 
by  the  higher  construction  of  the  tribunal  established  by  Qod 
Himself.  (Deut.  xixi.  9-12.)  Now  there  is  no  difference,  so 
far  as  the  point  of  present  inquiry  is  concerned,  in  reading  and 
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heiring  read  the  law.  In  one  case  the  wards  are  conveyed  by 
i^ht,  in  the  other  by  hearing,  to  the  mind ;  and  in  both  the  tcorda 
of  the  law  muBt  be  construed,  * 

Now  if  there  be  no  incompatibility  in  permitting  each  citi- 
wn  to  stady  the  Constitution  himself,  while  his  construction  is 
bat  subordinate  and  not  final,  how  then  does  it  follow  that  the 
ancient  Ghristians  could  not  read  the  Scriptures  unless  they,  and 
Moh  of  them,  were  allowed  to  decide  the  construction  in  the 
last  resort?  The  passages  quoted  nowhere  lay  down  any  such 
principle.  They  establish  the  proposition  that  individuals 
were  commended  for  reading  the  Scriptures.  But  cannot  this 
be  tmCi  and  yet  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ultimate  right  of 
the  Chorch  to  construe  in  the  last  resort  ?  The  individual  could 
be  profited  and  edified,  and  yet  hear  and  obey  the  Church. 
Iliey  but  exercised  a  subordinate  privilege,  that  exists  in  all  gov- 
ernments. These  texts  do  not  annul  the  clear  and  specific  ])ro- 
Tisionsof  the  code,  requiring  us  to  hear  the  church,  and  to  obey, 
submit  to,  and  follow  the  fiiith  of  them  who  have  the  rule  over 
ns. 

The  practice  of  the  apostles  and  elders  of  the  Church  in  their 
day,  was  perfectly  consistent  with  this  view.  They  intended  to 
make  the  system  consistent  with  itsel£  They  did  not  intend  to 
give  commands  that  were  not  to  be  obeyed.  When  we  look 
into  St.  Paul's  Epistles  we  find  that  a  large  portion  of  them  is 
taken  np  in  giving  his  construction  of  the  code,  and  his  reasons 
and  proo&  to  sustain  it ;  and  hence  he  refers  oflen  to  the  Old 
Scriptures.  In  these  Epistles  we  find  him  mentioning  certain 
particolar  errors  in  different  churches,  and  distinctly  condemn- 
ing them.  The  brethren  to  whom  he  MTote  had  misconstnied 
the  law,  and  we  find  St.  Paul  overruling  their  construction.  The 
CorinUuan  brethren  had  erred  in  this  way.  So,  the  Jewish 
Teachers  who  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the 
Gentile  converts,  had  misconstrued  the  law,  and  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  overruled  their  construction,  just  as  a  higher  court 
would  the  construction  of  an  inferior  tribunal. 

Christ  had  appealed  to  His  miracles  as  proofs  of  His  charac- 
ter ;  but  the  Pharisees  relied  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  our  Lord 
referred  them  also  to  those  Scriptures,  at  the  same  time  telling 
them,  in  substance,  that  they  misconstrued  them,  and  that  if 
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Xhvy  would  search  and  construe  properly,  they  would  find  that 
these  Sorii^tures  testified  of  Iliin.  But  in  thus  referring  to  the 
01(1  Tistanieiit,  did  our  Lord  intend  to  say  to  the  Jews  that  His 
niirnL'k'H  were  no  i)n)ofs  of  His  mission?  He  only  referred  to 
additional,  but  not  contradictory  proofs.  And  when  the  noble 
Hereans  searched  the  Old  Scriptures,  they  did  not  neglect  the 
})ro()fs  that  Paul  and  Silas  gave  them,  independent  of  these  Scrip- 
tures. So,  when  St.  Paul  said  the  Scriptures  were  profitable, 
ho  did  not  mean  to  say :  "  You  must  not  obey,  submit  to,  or 
follow  the  faitli  of  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you."  Nor  did 
he  intend,  when  he  commanded  Timothy  and  Titus  to  command, 
teach,  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  authority,  to  ordain  and  try 
elders,  and  reject  heretics,  that  these  persons,  thus  rebuked  and 
rejected,  should  constnie  the  law  for  themselves,  independent 
of  Timothy  and  Titus.  These  persons  were  in  duty  bound  to 
ol)ey  and  submit,  not  to  govern  and  decide  themselves.  And 
when  Christ  told  His  followers  to  hear  the  Church,  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  should  construe  the  law  independent  of 
lior. 

The  quotation  from  St.  John,  where  he  tells  his  brethren  to 
'Mry  the  s])irits  whether  they  are  of  God,"  is  far  from  being 
against  the  viow  I  have  taken,  but  would  seem  to  support  it. 

TIu'  apostle  gives  his  brethren  two  rules,  by  which  they  were 
to  ti'st  the  sj)irits,  to  know  whether  they  were  false  teachers 
or  not,  for  many  false  prophets  had  gone  out  into  the  world. 

1.  Every  spirit  that  confessed  that  Jesus  Christ  had  come  in 
tlu'  flesh  was  of  God,  and  every  one  that  denied  it  was  not  of 
G<^d. 

2.  "•  lie  that  knowcth  God  heareth  us :  he  that  is  not  of  God 
heareth  not  us.  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the 
spirit  of  error." 

The  spirit  that  confessed  Christ  was  a  true  s})irit ;  and  the 
tcsf^  as  to  whether  a  particular  individual  confessed  Christ,  was 
the  fact  whether  he  heard  the  apostles  or  not.  This  was  saying, 
in  substance,  that  the  false  proj»heta  were  they  who  refused  to 
hear  tho  churcli ;  for  when  they  refused  to  hear  the  proper  or 
gans  of  the  ( -hurch,  they  refuseil  to  hear  the  church  itself.  This 
wa<  a  very  simple  test  l>y  which  to  detect  these  false  prophets. 
The  npostle  iirst  tells  his  brethren  tchat  they  must  do,  and  then 
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tella  them  how  thej  can  do  it.  So  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he 
commanded  the  Corinthians  to  speak  the  same  thing,  and  be 
imited  in  the  same  judgment,  tells  them  to  submit  themselves  to 
those  of  the  house  of  Stephanas,  and  to  all  such. 

The  fourth  extract,  where  St.  Paul  says  he  had  not  dominion 
over  the  fSiith  of  his  brethren,  was  intended  simply  to  state  that 
the  apostle  acted  in  a  subordinnte  ca])acity,  and  not  in  his  own 
righi.  Dominion  is  defined  to  be  "  sovereign  or  supreme  au- 
thority." (Webster.)  No  one  could  have  dominion  over  faith 
but  God,  The  right  of  a  subordinate  officer  to  decide  the  proper 
construction  of  the  law,  and  to  say  what  was  fidth  as  defined  by  ity 
does  not  give  him  dominion  over  the  faith.  To  have  dominion 
over  faith  is  to  say  what  it  shall  be,  not  what  it  Ls.  It  is  the  i)ower 
to  €reai€j  not  the  power  simply  to  declare.  The  Council  of  Jerusa- 
lem did  not  chum  any  dominion  over  faith,  but  only  the  right  to  de- 
clare what  it  was,  as  previously  established  by  a?iot/u'r  and  higher 
power.  So  with  St.  Paul.  It  was  so  with  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
when  the  people  wished  to  sacrifice  to  them  as  Gods.  They  de- 
clared they  were  not  Gods — that  they  did  not  act  for  themselves, 
but  were  only  subordinate  agents.  The  apostle  certainly  did 
not  assume  to  create  faith,  while  he  as  ceitainly  did  assume  the 
right  to  declare  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  of  faith.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  to  these  same  brethren,  whose  errors  of  con- 
struction he  had  expressly  condemned  in  his  first  Epistle,  that  he 
had  usurped  authority  not  granted  to  him. 

In  the  fifth  extract  the  aiK)stle  telLs  those  of  his  brethren  who 
lack  wisdom,  how  they  can  obtain  it. 

The  prayer  of  faith  is,  no  doubt,  one  means  of  obtaining 
Christian  wisdom ;  but  it  is  not  the  ofdy  means  pointed  out  in 
the  law,  and  is  not  exclusive  of  those  other  means  mentioned  in 
other  portions  of  the  Written  Word.  Tlie  existence  of  this 
means  is  not  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  others.  It 
is  said  in  one  place  that  we  are  saved  by  faith ;  in  another,  by 
baptism  ;  in  another  still,  by  grace.  One  does  not  exclude  the 
others.  We  must  put  tliem  all  together^  and  give  force  and  ef- 
fect to  all,  so  that  all  may  stand,  and  the  will  of  the  lawmaker 
be  oonsbtently  carried  out  in  all  things,  as  He  unquestionably 
intended  to  accomplish  some  good  purpose  by  eacJi  and  all. 
The  apostle  James  did  not  intend  to  contradict  his  own  pnictice 
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in  the  Coimoil  of  Jcnmlem,  nor  the  oomniaiid  of  duiifc  to 
the  Chnroh,  nor  those  of  St  FlMiI  to  obe^  the  ndm  «f  Urn 
Church,  nor  those  of  St  Peter  to  foUow  their  imder4diephflri% 
nor  the  test  given  hj  St.  John,  thtt  they  who  heard  not  fim 
rulers  of  the  Ghnndi  were  filse  prophets. 

But  this  wisdom  was  only  promised  to  the  jnwyiar  qfJitUL 
If  the  member  did  not  pray  with  fidtJi,  he  conld  not  obCaiB  th» 
desired  wisdom.  Iiithatoase,hadtheOhnrehstinnopo«MVt» 
expel  him  as  a  heretiof  And  if  the  Ohnndi  had  saoh  power,  hj 
what  fMforslemdiBrtfwasshetoasoertabihefiMstf  She-mdi 
not  see  into  his  heart,  and  know  his  seeret  intentiona,  emept 
from  the  &^  thai  he  did  not  hold  tk&  proper  JiriA. 

If  the  fiiiliire  to  pray  with  fidth  only  aflboted  the  individnal 
himself  and  not  the  assodation  in  any  material  respeot,  then  the 
right  to  judge  and  expel  him  as  a  heretio  wonld  not  be  neoaassry 
or  useful.  But  one  of  the  objects  of  eipeDing  heretics  was  to 
preserve  the  fidth  of  others.  Heresy  is  a  crime  that,  in  its  very 
nature,  affects  the  integrity  of  the  institution  itself;  fiir  wbSke 
the  party  is  allowed  to  speak  a$  a  member^  and  at  the  samo  time 
to  set  the  authority  of  the  Church  at  defiance,  his  power  of  evfl 
is  much  greater  than  it  is  after  he  is  condemned  as  a  eriDdnal, 
and  left  only  to  speak  as  euch.  That  theory  cannot  be  trse^ 
which  permits  each  membgr  to  determine  for  himself  in  the  last 
resort,  whether  he  has  prayed  with  fidth,  and  has  received  the 
requisite  wisdom.  If  that  theory  be  true,  then  how  ooidd  Tim- 
othy and  Titus  have  tried  and  rejected  those  unmly  and  vain 
talkers  and  deceivers — ^thoee  fiustionists,  who  created  divisioiMi 
by  prcaehing  a  fidse  fidth  ?  When  called  upon,  each  could  have 
said :  ^'  I  have  prayed  for  wisdom  with  fidth,  and  have  obtained 
it."  How  conld  Timothy  and  Titus  have  determined  whether 
this  statement  was  true  or  fidse,  except  by  testing  their  fidth  by 
the  lawy  as  construed  by  the  proper  authority?  XJsuig  thie 
testy  they  could  well  say:  "Your  &ith  is  not  true,  and,  there- 
fore, you  could  not  have  asked  in  fidth  for  true  wisdom.^ 

In  reference  to  the  sixth  passage,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
it  does  not  at  all  conflict  with  the  ultimate  right  of  the  Church  to 
construe  the  code  for  all.  The  Scriptures  may  be  proftkMe  to 
the  individual  reader,  who  is  allowed  to  construe  in  the,/irsl  m- 
stance.    A  very  large  portion  of  them  is  taken  up  in  the  sunple 
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Tehtion  of  the  most  tonching  incidcuts  connected  with  God's 
eiriy  dealings  with  His  chosen  people — of  signal  displays  of  mer- 
07,  and  the  infliction  of  punishment.  There  are  numerous  hio- 
graphical  sketches,  (or  history  teaching  hy  example,)  of  re- 
nowned and  faithful  servants  of  God.  The  New  Testament 
oontains  the  simple  narrative  of  the  birth,  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour,  and  the  history  of  the  labors  and  suficr- 
inga  of  the  early  saints.  Besides  the  historical  portions,  there 
are  many  plain  and  simple  commands,  and  many  edifying  in- 
stances of  £Euth  and  humility.  But  after  all  the  plain  portions 
of  the  Written  Word,  there  are  8ome  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood that  must  still  be  understood. 

§  18.  Another  objection  considered. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  future  way  of  holiness, 
uses  this  language : 

"  And  an  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be 
called  the  way  of  holiness ;  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it, 
bat  it  shall  be  for  those :  the  way-£iring  men,  though  fools,  shaU 
not  err  therein."    (Chap.  xxxv.  8.) 

Now,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  tcay  spoken  of  by  the  prophet 
is  plain,  and  so  plain,  that  a  fool  shall  not  err  therein  ?  And  if 
the  Scriptures  alone  constitute  this  way,  it  follows  that  they 
must  also  be  plain,  otherwise  the  way  mentioned  could  not  be 
plain.  Bat  if  the  Scriptures  are  plain  and  easily  understood  in 
all  needfol  particulars,  was  not  St.  Peter  plainly  mistaken  when 
he  plainly  asserted  the  contrary  ?  How  then  shall  we  reconcile 
these  apparently  contradictory  passages  ?  Is  there  any  neces- 
mry  contradiction  ?  May  not  the  way  itself  be  plain,  and  the 
Scriptures  still  contain  some  things  hard  to  be  understood? 
There  most  be  some  way  left  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 

I  soppose  the  path  of  duty  may  be  plain  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  although  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  coun- 
try contain  some  things  hard  to  be  understood*  And  this  path 
iiplaioi  for  the  reason  that  the  same  Constitution  provides  means 
to  make  the  application  plain,  of  that  which  is  not  plain  of  it- 
id£  And  may  it  not  be  so  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  con- 
ceding, lor  the  sake  of  the  argument  only,  that  they  contain  the 
entire  oode  now  obligatory  ?    The  law  may  not  all  bo  plain  in 
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itself  bat  the  application  of  it  may  be  made  plain  to  tbe  party 
governed^  by  judicial  deciBions. 

IN'ow  does  not  the  theory  that  assumes  the  existence  of  an 
infallible  tribunal  for  the  construction  and  application  of  tbe  law, 
perfectly  reconcile  these  merely  apparent  discrepancies,  and 
leave  all  the  passages  in  full  and  harmonious  force  ?  And  is  it 
not  the  only  theory  that  does  produce  this  result  ?  or  that  eaa 
produce  it  ?  The  prophet  did  not  assert  that  the  Scriptures 
were  plain.    He  only  asserted  that  the  way  was  plain. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  true  character  of 
Scripture,  as  of  every  system  of  law,  is  simplicity  in  many  tblngSi 
and  obscurity  in  some.  Among  the  most  simple  portions  of 
Scripture  are  the  historical  narratives,  and  some  of  the  com- 
mands and  promises.  If,  then,  these  plain  portions  lead  the 
honest  and  diligent  inquirer,  aided  by  common  sense,  experience, 
and  natural  reason,  as  well  as  by  other  proofs  from  history,  to 
the  infallible  guide  provided  by  the  system  itself  the  way  is 
ptain,  although  the  Scriptures  are  not  entirely  so.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures be  plain  in  those  respects  which  lead  the  inquirer  to  the 
competent  tribunal,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  way  is  plain,  whether 
all  the  Scripture  be  plain  or  not. 

Any  way  is  plain  with  a  competent  guide.  When  tbe 
Eunuch  could  not  understand  the  Old  Scriptures  without  a 
guide,  the  way  was  made  plain  to  him  when  he  selected  Philip 
as  his  guide,  and  fbUowed  him.  The  way  for  the  Corinthian 
brethren  was  made  plain  by  the  aid  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  con- 
strued and  applied  the  law  to  the  particular  cases  of  error  exist- 
ing among  them.  He  said  to  them  plainly — ^Paul  is  not  the 
way — Cephas  is  not  the  way — ^Apollos  is  not  the  way,  but  Christ 
is  the  way.  And  when  the  Gentile  brethren  were  so  much  dis- 
tressed in  regard  to  circumcision,  the  way  was  made  plain  to 
them  by  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  The  CouncU 
said  plainly — circumcision  is  not  the  way. 

And  it  must  be  apparent,  that  the  existence  and  authority 
of  this  infallible  guide,  would  fully  carry  out  the  prediction  of 
the  prophet,  and  yet  not  contradict  St.  Peter.  The  guide  be- 
ing accessible  to  all,  and  equally  competent  to  give  the  same 
information  to  all,  we  can  well  understand  how  even  a  fool 
should  not  err  in  this  way.    A  way  that  is  furnished  with  a 
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competent  guide  along  its  whole  route,  may  well  be  called  plain. 
This  guide  places  all  travellers  upon  a  perfect  equality.  They 
have  all  the  same  means  of  finding  the  way.  The  differences  in 
the  natural  powers  and  opportunities  of  each,  are  all  equalized 
by  this  guide. 

In  reference  to  this  guide.  Bishop  Porteus  very  confidently 
says :  '*'  Romanists  themselves  own  that  men  must  use  their  eyes 
to  find  this  guide ;  why  then  must  they  put  them  out  to  follow 
him?  "  Truly,  they  should  not  put  them  out  at  all ;  but  surely, 
they  should  only  employ  them  in  following  their  guide.  If  one 
needs  a  guide  and  finds  him,  he  had  better  follow  him.  The 
very  idea  of  a  guide,  shows  a  man  cannot,  with  his  own  eyes, 
find  the  way.  A  man  may  be  very  competent  to  find  a  good 
lawyer,  a  good  physician,  or  pilot,  without  being  himself  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  of  these  professions. 

It  most  be  conceded  by  every  candid  mind,  that  the  way  of 
Christian  fidth  and  duty  should  be  plain  to  the  inquirer  who  is 
faithfU  and  true  to  himself;  for,  while  ho  is  true  to  himself,  ho 
cannot  be  false  to  any  other  being,  or  to  truth  itself.  If  we' 
take  the  Scriptures  as  construed  by  each  individual  for  himself 
in  the  last  resort,  as  the  sole  icay,  then  the  inexorable  rules  of 
logic  require  us  to  assume,  that  the  Scriptures  are  plain  and 
easily  understood  by  all  of  every  grade  of  capacity.  But  this 
crippling  and  mutilating  theory  does  the  utmost  injustice  to 
the  lawgiver,  by  forgetting  that  his  code  must  be  coinplete^ 
while  the  way  is  plain.  The  system  must  attain  the  great,  and 
cztennyey  and  perfect  ends  sought ;  and  tliis  caiiix^t  hv.  done  by 
a  code  contuning  so  few  and  so  simple  provision;!,  us  to  be  per- 
fectly plain  to  all  unaided  capacities,  under  all  circumstances. 
The  oode  most  be  complete  by  containing  all  the  provisions 
necesBary  to  reach  the  perfect  ends  sought ;  and  this  cannot  be 
done  except  by  the  aid  of  an  infallible  tribunal. 

To  assume  that  a  supernatural  system  should  contain  nothing 
but  plain  troifas,  equally  within  the  unaided  reach  of  all,  is  sub- 
stantially to  assume  that  God  could  not  reveal  any  high  and 
sublime  truths  to  man,  and  that  His  revealed  law  could  contain 
no  mysteries.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  plain  to  good 
sense,  that  if  God  made  any  direct  revelation  to  mankind,  He 
would  reveal  many  truths  of  so  sublime  a  character,  as  to  fill 
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:in(l  tost  the  highest  capacity  of  the  human  mind ;  not  only  for 
tho  purpose  of  giving  us  some  idea  of  the  character  of  Infinite 
AVisdoni,  but  some  conception  of  tho  blessedness  of  that  state 
which  is  to  como. 

But  the  Catholic  theory  is  the  only  one  that  makes  the  way 
plaiu,  while  the  code  is  left  complete  and  full,  in  every  particu- 
liir.  It  makes  the  way  plain,  not  by  mntiloUing  the  law,  but  by 
elivatinff  the  minds  and  judgments  of  all  to  the  same  infidlible 
standard  of  construction.  This  theory  unites  and  combines,  in 
haniionious  consistency,  every  element  of  a  plain,  but  full,  com- 
plete, and  jwrfect  system,  in  every  respect. 

It  seems  from  the  reasons  and  authorities  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  that  the  Christians  in  the  days  of  tho  apostles, 
had  the  same  means  of  arriving  at  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
words  in  which  the  law  of  Christ  had  been  promulgated,  as  the 
citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  and  of  all  the  civilized  govem- 
nionts  of  earth,  have  of  ascertaining  the  correct  construction  of 
tli(^  laws  of  the  country.  When  the  Christians  of  those  days 
nii.>c*onstrucd  the  law,  their  construction  was  overruled  by  those 
who  had  the  rule  over  them ;  and,  when  the  misconstruction 
arose  anionuj  the  teachers  themselves,  a  council  was  called  to 
i'onsiilor  of  the  matter,  and  their  error  infallibly  correcteii. 
NolliinLC  could  be  more  consistent  and  logical  than  this  efficient 
jnoeiss,  founded  and  based,  as  it  is,  u[)on  the  simplest  principles 
wlii'reon  all  society  must  rest.  When  a  teacher  of  science  is  in- 
slructiii!^  his  pupil,  he  puts  into  his  hands  a  treatise  ujwn  the 
science  intended  to  be  taught ;  and  yet  he  overrules  all  miscon- 
structions of  the  student.  And  nothing  coulil  be  more  simple 
and  reasonable  than  the  question  asked  by  theKunuch  of  Philip. 
The  latter  had  asked  the  former  this  question  :  *' Understandest 
thou  what  tliou  readest  ?  "  The  Euntich  answered :  '*  How  can 
I,  except  some  man  should  guidt  me?" 

§  10.  A  passage  from  ISt,  Peter  exainincd. 

In  this  connection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  notice  a  very 
clear  passai^e  from  tho  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  which  seems 
to  be  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  position  we 
have  taken  ;  namely:  that  tho  right  of  private  interpretation  in 
the  last  resort,  does  not,  and  cannot,  exist  in  the  Cliristian  sys- 
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'^em,  any  more  than  it  does  or  can  exist  in  any  other  system  of 

Xaw. 

The  apostle,  after  telling  his  brethren  that  they  would  do 

^^ell  to  take  heed  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  says : 

"  Knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of 

may  private  interpretation.    For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old 

time  by  the  will  of  man :  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 

^ere  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."       -    . . 

The  prophecies  to  be  interpreted  were  those  of  Scripture. 

Tn&e  word  interpretation  is  one  of  the  most  definite  and  certain 
in  the  language.  When  applied  to  prophecy,  it  is  deiiucd  to  be, 
^  the  act  of  expounding  or  unfolding  what  is  not  understood  or 
sot  obvious.'^  (Webster.)  So,  the  word  private  in  this  connec- 
tion, «,  e^  ** private  interpretation,"  is  equally  doiiiiite  and  ccr- 
tam,  and  must  mean  "  individual ;  personal ;  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  public  or  nationaV^  (Webster.)  The  phrase  "  pri- 
vate interpretation  "  would  seem  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood ; 
and,  therefore,  the  apostle  denies  the  right  of  interpretation  to 
individoal  members. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  context  shows  another  meaning ; 
because  we  cannot  resort  to  the  context,  when  the  words  are 
clear  and  definite,  and  need  no  explanation.  But  when  Ave  look 
to  the  context,  we  can  see  nothing  to  change  the  clear  signifi- 
cation of  the  terms  used. 

When  we  look  into  the  whole  spirit  and  drift  of  this  second 
EfMstle  of  St.  Peter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  leading  object 
Lad  in  view  by  the  a})0stle,  was  to  strengthen  the  brethren  in 
the  fiuth — to  point  out  the  danger  of  heresy,  the  character  of 
those  who  wonld  introduce  it,  and  how  it  might  be  avoided. 
For  these  purposes,  he  first  speaks  of  the  character  of  the  true 
faith  and  its  blessed  consequences,  and  then  gives  tlicm  the 
proofs  of  itB  divine  origin,  by  referring  to  tlic  testimony  given 
of  Christ  from  heaven  on  the  Holy  Mount,  and  also  the  testi- 
mony of  the  holy  prophets ;  and  that  they  might  know  how  to 
use  this  testimony  properly,  and  to  caution  them  apcainst  the 
errors  of  those  he  afterwards  describes,  he  tells  thoni,  "  Know- 
ing thi$  firsts  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  i)rivate  in- 
terpretation;"  and  then  gives  them  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
H),  because  it  did  not  come  by  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,  and 
12 
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bdng  Hit  Word,  was  not  the  salgeot  of  private  inteipiii 
M  if  it  were  the  word  of  man,  bat  was  subject  to  the  inH 
tion  of  His  anthoriied  teachers,  in  the  same  way  as  li 
trines  of  the  new  dispensation,  which  the  apostles  and 
tanght 

Pdrsoing  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  he  then  teDa  H 
**  &Ise  teachers,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  hsl 
that  they  are  ^  presomptnons  and  sd^willed"- 
speak  evfl  of  the  things  that  they  understand  not  "- 
allure  those  that  were  dear  escaped  from  them  who  lina 
ror  " — and  ^  while  they  promise  them  liberty,  they  Am 
are  the  servants  of  corruption."  How  well  this  desor^ 
these  &Ise  teachers  agrees  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  wl 
speaks  of  the  **unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceive^ 
mouths  must  be  stopped,"  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus.  Una 
Peter  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  his  object  was  to  remki 
of  the  words  of  the  holy  prophets  and  of  the  ^comnuB 
of  the  apostles  " — the  teachers  of  the  church ;  and  in  tl 
of  his  epistle,  he  gives  them  an  instance  of  the  evil  of 
interpretation  in  those  ^'  unlearned  and  unstable"  penoi 
wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction. 

But  a  friend  has  sent  me  the  passage  as  quoted,  if  I  s 
mistaken,  from  the  translation  of  Greorgo  Campbell,  thoa 

^'  Knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  ia 
private  impulse,  for  never  at  any  time  was  prophecy  b 
by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  spake,  being  moved 
Holy  Spirit." 

The  difTerence  between  the  two  translations  is  moat 
ble.  No  two  terms  in  the  language  could,  perhaps,  ooo 
the  mind  more  different  ideas  th.'m  those  of  interpretoH 
impuUe  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand.  The  firal 
act  of  the  individual  in  expounding  or  unfolding  prophee 
second  is  not  the  act  of  the  individual  at  aU,  but  "  fore 
municated  "  or  '*  influence  acting  on  the  mind."     (Webst 

As  to  the  merits  of  the   different  translations,  I 
speak  fVom  any  knowledge  of  the  original.    But  I  must 
seems  rather  remarkable,  that  the  Catholic,  and  nearly  [ 
Protestant  translations,  should  agree  in  their  rendering 
vate  interpretation,"  if  this  new  translation  be  correct. 
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jMiflsage  as  translated,  has  been  relied  upon  by  Catholic  writers 
irom  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  and  all  Protestant 
translators  were  fully  aware  of  the  force  of  the  passage  against 
their  theory  of  private  interpretation ;  and  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  the  error  in  the  translation  of  so  decisive  a  pas- 
sage, was  not  discovered  before.  Besides  this,  the  translation 
seems  incorrect  upon  its  face.  If  this  new  translation  be  cor- 
Tect,  then  it  was  intended  by  the  apostle,  in  this  part  of  the 
passage,  to  put  the  phrase  "  private  impulse  "  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  term  private  would  not  bo  accu- 
Tste,  as  it  would  not  exclude  public  interpretation  or  public 
impulse.  The  word  "human,"  in  that  case,  would  only  bo 
correct. 

Bat  this  most  material  difference  in  the  translation  of  so  im- 
portant, and  it  w^ould  seem,  so  plain  a  passage,  must  cause  a 
feeling  of  the  most  painful  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  every  sin- 
cere believer,  who  trusts  to  his  own  interpretation,  without  any 
guide,  bat  that  of  translations  so  liable  to  err.  Nothing  could 
more  forcibly  show  the  invincible  necessity  of  some  infallible 
tribunal,  than  this  very  case  of  gross  error.  Or  if  it  be  not  a 
gross  error,  then  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  human  language, 
and  of  the  extreme  danger  of  relying  alone  upon  a  medium  so 
imperfect,  when  eternity  is  at  stake.  Our  Lord  and  His  apos- 
tles promulgated  the  code  in  only  one  or  two  languages,  when 
the  system  was  intended  to  embrace  all  kindreds  and  tongues 
of  all  ages ;  and  if  we  must  rely  upon  mere  fallible  and  disputed 
translations,  and  constructions  of  those  translations,  then  wo 
lean  upon  a  feeble  reed.  The  mistranslation  of  a  single  word 
may  entirely  change  the  sense  of  the  most  important  passage. 
The  present  case  is  a  good  illustration. 

§  20.  The  fMNe  Church  is  but  a  preparatory  institution 
through  which  men  mustpciss  to  reach  the  Church  triuntjf/i- 
ant  inheaom» 

If  the  principle  be  correct,  that  Christ  established  but  one 
church,  intending  there  should  exist  porfoct  unity  in  it  as  a  ne- 
cessary means  of  its  purity  of  faith,  and  of  its  rightful  success  in 
the  world,  and  that  He  gave  but  one  law  for  its  government, 
and  one  infallible  tribunal  for  the  interpretation  and  application 
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of  the  code,  it  follows,  that  this  visible  Church  is  but  a  prepara- 
tory institution  on  earth,  through  which  men  must  pass  to  the 
church  triumphant  in  heaven.  It  would  seem  plain  that  Christ 
could  not  be  the  author  of  confusion,  or  the  founder  of  an  im- 
becile institution ;  and  that  truth  must  ever  be  a  unit,  and  not 
contradictory  and  confused,  as  error  often  is.  Whatever  sys- 
tem He  did  establish  must  have  been  but  one.  The  whole  rea 
Hon,  drift,  and  spirit  of  the  system,  show  its  perfect  UNITY  OF 
DESKtN.  The  Eternal  Mind  could  never  build  a  house  divid- 
ed against  itself. 

And  when  we  turn  from  reason  to  the  express  testimonies 
of  Scri[»ture,  they  are  equally  explicit.  Our  Lord  spe.iking  of 
the  C.'liurch,  says,  "  One  fold^  one  sheplicrd  ;^  so  that  the  fold 
must  be  one  and  only  one  as  the  shepherd  is  one  and  only  one. 
But  \\\}  also  prayed  for  those  who  should  believe  on  Him  *'  that 
they  might  be  one."  And  St.  Paul  says  of  the  Church:  "So 
we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  mem- 
bers of  another."  (Rom.  xii.  5.)  So,  he  also  says :  "  One  body, 
one  spirit,  one  hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  (Eph. 
iv.  4,  5.) 

But  in  addition  to  these  explicit  texts,  when  we  come  to 
look  at  tlie  practice  of  the  apostles  and  other  early  teachers  of 
Christianity,  we  shall  find  it  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  sen- 
linient.  They  gathered  into  the  Church  all  whom  they  were 
willinu:  to  call  and  treat  as  members  of  the  true  fold.  And  we 
are  tol<lthat  the  converts  made  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  "con- 
tinued steadfastly  in  the  apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship;" 
and  tliat  "the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should 
be  saved/'  (Acts  ii.  42,  47.)  These  passages  are  very  explicit. 
Sucli  jjorsons  as  should  be  sared^  were  added  to  the  Church. 
'Why  does  St.  Luke  couple  salvation  with  addition  to  the 
Church,  if  such  addition  was  not  material,  and  salvation  could 
be  found  outside  the  Church  ? 

We  also  find  the  different  apostles  deploring  divisions  in  the 
Church  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  St.  Paul  delivering 
irymtjneus  and  Alexander  unto  Satan,  that  they  might  learn 
not  to  blaspheme.  (1  Tim.  i.  20.)  The  whole  history  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  shows  that  it  was  ever  regarded  but  as  one, 
and  that  they  who  expected  to  reach  heaven,  must  do  it  through 
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this  one  Church.  Christ  said  distinctlj,  after  first  commanding 
aB  the  truth  to  be  preached,  "  He  that  believcth  not  shall  be 
damned ; »»  and  St.  Paul  says  as  explicitly,  "  Without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God ; "  and  he  tells  his  Corinthian  brethren 
not  to  keep  company  or  to  eat  with  any  man  called  a  brother 
who  was  guilty  of  certain  offences  mentioned ;  and  St.  John,  the 
SQKMitle  of  charity,  forbids  the  faithful  to  receive  liim  into  their 
houses,  or  even  to  bid  him  God  speed,  who  bringeth  not  this 
doctrine  of  Christ.    (Mark  xvi.  16,  1  Cor.  v.  11,  2  John  i.  10.) 

§  21.  A  not  this  theory  vvtolerantf 

Bat  is  not  this  theory  intolerant  ?  Is  it  not  illiberal  ?  It 
may  be  so.  JSut  was  there  ever  a  system  of  just  law^  or  of 
trtUhj  in  the  universe^  that  was  not  inflexible  and  intolerant  f 
Most  that  which  is  true  yield  to  that  which  is  false  ?  How 
could  Christ  make  any  law  but  that  which  is  just  f  And  how 
can  JBe  fiiil  to  execute  njust  law  f  Is  He  not  bound  by  the  ir- 
resistible force  of  His  own  attributes  to  execute  justice  ?  Has 
He  not  pledged,  in  advance^  His  eternal  veracity^  that  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  fail  ?  How  can  a  lawgiver,  after 
he  has  said,  *^you  must  do  this,  and  you  must  not  do  that,  and 
this  shall  be  the  consequence  of  your  disobedience,''  fail  to  fulfil 
his  word,  unless  he  is  not  to  be  believed  ?  For  what  purpose 
is  government  instituted  ?  Is  it  to  indulge  and  excuse  men  who 
wiU  not  learn  ?  Wliat  sort  of  a  system  would  it  be,  that  had 
80  little  truth  in  it,  and  so  little  claim  to  respect,  that,  after  lay- 
ing down  positive  rules  in  positive  terms  for  both  faith  and  act, 
still  did  not  require  those  rules  to  bo  believed  and  obeyed  ? 
The  laws  of  civil  government  require  every  man  to  know  the 
law.  ^  Ignorance  of  the  law  excuseth  no  man,"  is  tlie  lixed 
maxim  of  the  oode.  And  if  ignorance  of  the  law  did  excuse  a 
man,  who  would  care  to  know  the  law  ?  The  law  favors  the 
diligent  and  obedient,  not  the  idle  and  disobedient. 

And  when  we  refer  to  the  laws  of  nature,  we  find  them 
equally  inflexible,  except  when  God  Himself  pleases  to  suspend 
or  overcome.  If  a  man  ignorantly  violates  the  laws  of  nature, 
he  most  suffer.  It  is  his  duty,  his  interest,  his  business  to 
leam,  and  he  has  the  means  of  doing  so.    He  cannot  expect  to 
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escape,  when  othera  do  not.     No  mau  iian  lift  himnelf  above  the 
laws  of  iiature  or  of  trnlli,  oxcupt  at  hi*  own  peril. 

"  SliiU  gi«Tlt«Iion  cease  if  you  go  bjT" 

And  with  respocl  to  that  jwrf*cl  law  of  ChriBt,  why  ehonlii 
it  not  require  the  same  implicit  obedience  f  For  what  noble 
piirposo  was  tins  law  given,  and  why  is  it  impo«»iftle  withont 
fiuth  to  pleaae  God,  if  the  h»w  in  not  to  be  believed  ?  Heaven 
being  the  free  gift  of  Ood,  lie  had  the  right  to  fix  the  tenns 
npon  which  it  ahould  be  attained.  He  had  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  acts  and  belief  He  would  consider  aa  merit,  although 
they  were  not  meritorious  in  theinBolves,  but  onJt/  ao  when 
judged  by  a  ayatem  eetablislied  and  given  through  ffraix. 

That  it  ia  but  reasonable  and  just  that  God  shuuld  govern 
the  universe,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt,  unless  we  can 
deny  that  He  ereatod  it.  And  when  He  mokes  known  YUa  law, 
and  gives  men  suffieieut  evidence  of  the  iiict,  and  they  rcfoflo  to 
behove  and  obey,  ought  they  to  bo  rewarded  for  this  ?  It  is 
(if  there  be  any  ditfercDce  in  the  two  cases)  a  greater  ein  to  say 
to  God,  "  I  will  not  believe  yon,"  than  to  aay,  "  I  will  not  obey 
you  ;"  for  in  the  first,  case  yon  impeach  His  i-eracltt/,  while  in 
Ihc  second  yon  deny  His  aulharity.  So  fer  as  the  government 
of  God  is  concerned,  heresy  is  just  as  much  a  sin  as  any  other, 
though  it  may  differ  in  degree. 

And  as  to  liberality,  it  is  like  taste.  It  is  a  thing  not  found 
in  law,  n'hich  assumes  to  bo  iiredicated  of  justice,  not  of  liberal- 
ity. Liberality  has  no  measure  or  limit  but  the  ideal  standard 
of  eadi  individual.  The  iufidcl  thinks  it  remarkably  hard  that 
he  cannot  be  permitted  to  enter  heaven,  when  he  believes  the 
system  whieh  promises  it  to  be  a  cunningly  devised  fiible.  Tie 
gay,  the  worldly-minded  rich,  the  proud  and  vain,  think  any  sys- 
tem that  requires  any  persona!  sacrifices  of  them  in  this  life,  and 
iu  del'auit  of  which  debars  them  of  heaven  in  the  next,  exoeed- 
ingly  illiberal ;  and  especially  do  they  think  that  system  Illiber- 
al, which  permits  the  Butfering,  humble,  and  pious  poor  to  go 
into  heaven  before  ihem.  They  dcHire  the  best  in  this  world 
and  the  best  in  the  next ;  both  of  which  may  be  very  natural, 
but  not  very  just,  and,  therefore,  not  very  likely  to  succeed  with 
the  Just  Judge.     And  so  the  Universalist  tbiidcs  that  it  ia  ex- 
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eecdingly  illiberal  not  to  admit  all  men  into  heaven,  sooner  or 
later.  And  so  of  every  other  class  in  the  world.  As  the  acute 
Calhoun  once  said  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  "  there  is 
no  accounting  for  taste  in  this  world."  The  same  is  true  of  lib- 
erality. It  is  a  thing  as  undefinable  as  the  ten  thousand  opinions 
r^arding  it.  All  states  and  all  heads  can  conceive  something 
concerning  it,  but  no  two  heads  can  ever  understand  it  in  the 
same  way.  "  My  doxy  is  heterodoxy  with  you,  and  your  doxy 
is  heterodoxy  with  me."  So  long,  then,  as  men  make  their  ideas 
of  liberality  the  standard  of  truth,  they  never  can  arrive  at  any 
unity  of  &ith  or  belief. 

There  is  no  illustration  more  often  used  by  latitudinarians 
than  thia,  that  we  are  all  travelling  different  roads  to  the  same 
point — ^we  all  fdm  to  get  to  heaven,  and  only  go  there  by  differ- 
ent paths.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  but  one  way  mentioned, 
and  he  that  climbeth  up  some  other  way  is  not  entitled  to  enter, 
because  he  is  a  thief  ancf  a  robber.  And  there  is  not  only  but 
one  way,  but  that  way  is  straight  and  narrow,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it.  There  cannot  be  two  or  more,  as  only  one  straight 
\fVLj  can  exist  between  two  given  points.  From  one  place  to 
another,  in  this  world,  there  may  be  many  devious  ways, 

*'  Bat  'tis  not  so  above." 

6od  made  both  earth  and  heaven,  and  opened  up  the  only  way 
that  leads  from  the  one  to  tlic  other ;  therefore,  whoever  reaches 
that  happy  abode,  must  travel  this  provided  way. 

And  is  not  that  theory  of  mere  apparent  mercy,  in  itself,  the 
most  delusive  cruelty  ?  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  this  world, 
that  has  done  more  injury  than  mistaken  mercy.  The  jury  that 
acquits  the  guilty  cul[)rit  through  mistaken  sympathy,  and  turns 
him  again  loose  upon  society,  commits  a  cruel  act.  It  is  mercy 
to  the  guilty,  and  cruelty  to  the  innocent.  It  is  a  confusion  of 
all  just  distinctions,  or  rather,  a  reversal  of  all  just  distinctions. 

To  assume  that  the  way  to  heaven  is  wider  than  it  really  is, 
most  be  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes.  It  is  certain  that  such  as- 
sumption, however  flattering  to  our  pride  and  vanity,  will  not 
widen  the  way,  in  fact.  It  forever  remains  as  narrow  as  be- 
fore, and  the  same  prediction  still  inexorably  exists,  lew  there 
be  that  find  it.    And  the  more  men  are  taught  to  believe  that 


IM  im. 

Cbnctianity  mwiiH  mHiilj  in  good  ooodnetf  anal  iM>t  in  hoik 
Gatb  and  worb,  tlw  mare  fiuth  is  degnded  fron  ha  due  impor 
laacc  ID  the  mCea,  hmI  tbe  man  Gud  b  robbed  of  the  homiig« 
dtu>  to  H^~.  — r!  tb«  nore  infididitj  sad  dnanim  an  eucounged 
and  pfofngitad.  It  k  s  ray  Maltwing  aad  tirfHiwting,  bat  de- 
liMBve  thov^  ihU  CHradao  pHftcttaomuistB  noMlr  of  good 
ooodueti — UiaC  w«  (SB  beGere  •laiost  my  tlm^— 4h9t  thflrv  m 
nanwroiu  n»da  ta  tuavm,  sntcd  to  tbe  aaavt<nitii<w,  prvjuiScaK, 
snd  tutes  of  diflenot  tnTcDen — tb«t  God  nirt  oqI}-  gare  Hn 
only  Son  to  ^  fer  m,  but  has  ^rta  tu  a  vide  taiitnde  of  belief, 
and  made  §o  gre>t  a  variety  of  wayi  to  heaven  iJbat  all  an  be 
suited — and  not  only  ao,  hot  ifaat  tbeoe  vajs  are  ckiy,  and  kad 
tfarongh  the  floweiy  vaks  of  ruth  to  the 

"  SmmI  laUi  brjoad  tlw  (vvtbg  tood." 

But  aHer  all  that  baa  been,  or  can  be  eaid,  it  must  be  appa- 
rent, at  last,  thai  every  sjvtem  must'  have  some  fundameirtal 
principles  that  must,  in  llie  contemplation  of  the  theory  itself 
be  iuflt-xible,  or  else  the  theory  must  dispense  vfitb  JaiiA  entire- 
lif,  and  only  require  sincerit}'  and  good  iMindnct.  And  the  whole 
matter  reaches  itself  into  two  questions:  1.  Was  any  fatih  re- 
quired ?     2.  If  80,  xeluil  in  f 

It  mtut  be  obvious  to  the  ri>fle<;tive  mind,  that  if  n  sj-stMn 
of  religion  require /atiA  at  ali,  it  is  just  as  rational  to  require  it 
tts  to  aH,  as  to  a  part.  The  system  depends  entirely  upon  the 
right  and  anthoriiy  of  him  who  founds  it.  When  cetabliAhed 
by  God,  His  authority  id  conclusive,  AH  we  desire  to  know  is 
Uia  will.  Tliia  most  be  obeyed.  It  is,  then,  just  an  reasonable 
that  we  should  all  be  required  to  believe  the  same  things,  and 
join  the  same  Church,  as  to  believe  any  other  article  of  f^th,  or 
do  any  other  act  required  by  the  law.  These  requirements  are 
not  unreasonable,  but  are  logical  and  Ecnmblein  the  very  nature 
of  Christ's  one  kingdom. 

The  idea  that  there  may  be  many  visible  Churches,  each  differ- 
ing from  all  the  others  in  doctrine,  disciphne,  and  i^hurch  govern- 
ment, and  yet  that  salvation  can  be  found  in  more  than  one,  is,  in 
its  practical  results,  a  orucl  and  mistakeu  theory,  for  two  reasons : 

1.  This  assumed  liberality  will  not,  in  point  of  fact,  widen 
tlie  way. 
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2.  But  it  leads  to  discords  and  divisions,  and  these  impede 
the  progress  of  religion  in  the  world  ;  and,  in  the  end,  actually 
diminishes  the  aggregate  number  of  its  professors. 

A  logical,  united,  and  exclusive  system  is  more  like  truths 
will  always  produce  the  greatest  ultimate  results,  and  is,  for  that 
remaoD,  the  best  humanity  at  last.  If  a  man  can  be  made  to  be- 
fiere  that  he  can  be  saved  almost  anywhere,  with  almost  any 
sort  of  faith,  he  naturally  becomes  indifferent  to  a  theory  that  is 
inflifierent  to  itself  He  consults  his  tastes,  and  mere  personal 
partialities,  and  joins  those  whom  he  likes  best  as  friends  and 
neighbors.  Religion,  with  him,  becomes  a  secondary  consider^ 
ation.  It  sinks  down  in  his  estimation,  and  ceases  to  command 
hifl  genuine  reverence  and  respect.  A  chameleon  theory,  and  a 
gum-elastic  conscience,  arc  equally  inconsistent  with  truth  and 
justice. 

Another  reflection  is  this — that  wherever  the  limits  are  fixed, 
they  most,  from  the  nature  of  tliis  permanent  system,  have  been 
so  fixed  at  the  beginning,  and  must  so  continue  unto  the  end. 
Whatever  was  required  to  be  believed  at  the  beginning,  must 
be  required  to  be  believed  now  and  at  all  future  times.  The 
limits  of  faith  cannot  be  extended  or  contracted,  so  as  to  suit 
this  or  that  one ;  for  if  this  were  done  from  time  to  time,  there 
would  soon  be  but  the  shadow,  and  not  the  substance  of  faith  left. 

This  exclusive  and  rigid  system  is  the  Catholic.  It  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  Christ  never  did  establish  but  one  Church, 
and  that  the  visible — that  more  than  one  true  Church  never 
was,  and  never  could  be  required,  and  was  never  contemplated 
by  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  institution  ;  and  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  salvation  must  be  found  in  that  one  Church.  The  theory 
adnuts  one  exception,  (made  by  the  law  itself,)  in  the  case  of 
invincible  ignorance,  where  a  baptized  person,  without  preju- 
dice, and  with  true  humility  and  perseverance,  has  faithfully 
sought  for  the  entire  truth,  and,  for  want  of  opportunity,  has 
fiuled  to  find  itw 

§  22.  Testimony  oftJie  Fathers. 

I  will  now  quote  from  the  earliest  of  the  Ancient  Fathers, 
those  only  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  in  suppoit  of  the 
positions  advanced  in  the  preceding  ])ages. 
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Tlic  riTBt.  quotation  is  from  thu  Holy  Clement,  bishop  of 
Rome.  It  at  taken  from  his  Kpistle  to  the  Cnrinthiuis,  written 
in  thi'  fir»t  nfntury,  and  during  thi^  life  of  St.  Jutui  lh«  Evan- 
gclisl.  The  oecfitfiuu  of  this  opistlo,  was  a  Hclusm  exivting  in 
that  church, 

'■  U  is  sbiuni'ful,  my  beloved,  it  is  most  Hhameful,  and  un- 
worthy of  your  Cliri*ti:m  profession,  that  it  elioiild  lie  fiuard 
that  tho  most  finn  and  onciout  church  of  tho  Corinthiann,  on 
aooount  of  one  or  two  puiBons,  is  in  a  sedition  agnimt  the 
priests." 

"  Do  ye,  tbeceforo,  who  laid  tho  fiiiuidation  of  this  sodition, 
submit  yourselves  to  the  pricsta,  and  be  iuntrueled  unto  repent- 
ance. Beuding  the  kncM  of  your  hearts,  learn  to  be  subject, 
laying  uaide  all  proud  and  arrogant  bontiling  of  yoar  tongues  ; 
for  it  k  better  for  you  to  bti  found  in  tlie  sheepfoid  of  Christ, 
little  and  approved,  tliaa,  thinking  yourselves  above  others,  to 
be  cast  out  of  HU  hope." 

How  very  similar  ia  this  Jangu^e  to  that  of  Paul,  when  tho 
apostle  tc'Us  these  same  brethren  lo  "  submit  themselves  unto 
such,  and  to  every  one  that  faelpcth  wilh  us  and  laboroth."  And 
the  holy  Bishop  ulludea  to  this  very  Epistle  of  Paul: 

"  Take  up,"  says  ho,  "  the  epistle  of  tho  blessed  Paid  the 
aposile.  What  did  ho  first  write  to  you  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  ?  Verily  ho  did  by  the  Spirit  admonish  you,  both 
concerning  himself,  and  Cephas,  and  Apolloa,  because  that  ovoi 
then  ye  had  formed  partialities  amongst  yourselves,"  Ae. 

The  means  pointed  out  both  by  the  blessed  apostle  and  the 
jioly  bishop,  for  healing  divi^ons,  wore  the  samL — »uhtni»aion  to 
them  (hut  had  Me  rule  oi'er  than.  I'liforlunately  those  brethren 
hii.l  nol.  nil  ->l,,-y,'il  tlic  eouu.iiir.d  ..I'  thr  -.^u.^rlr.  nml  had  not 
submitted  to  Stephanas  and  the  others,  and  this  departure  from 
his  explicit  commands  led  to  further  cUvisions,  and  theae  ren- 
dered necessary  this  epistlfriif  Clement,  the  disciple  of  PmL 
And  the  eff«e(  of  this  epistle  was  to  produce  the  unity  oontoa- 
plated  by  the  gospeL 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Holy  Martyr  and  Biihop 
Ignatius,  the  friend  of  S^t8  Peter  and  John,  and  the  disciple 
of  the  latter: 

"  It  becomes  yon  to  concur  in  the  mind  of  your  biaht^  m 
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also  je  do.    For  your  famous  presbytery,  worthy  of  God,  is 
knit  as  closely  to  the  bishop,  as  strings  to  a  harp." 

"  Let  no  man  deceive  you ;  if  a  man  be  not  within  the  altar, 
he  fidleth  of  the  bread  of  God."  *  *  *  « Let  us  take  heed, 
therefore,  that  we  do  not  set  ourselves  against  the  bishop,  that 
we  may  be  set  under  God.^^ 

**  For  whomsoever  the  Master  of  the  house  sendeth  to  his 
own  household,  we  ought  to  receive,  as  Him  that  sent  him.  It 
18  plain,  then,  that  we  ought  to  look  to  the  bishop^  as  to  the  Lord 
Himself :'     (Ep.  ad  Eph.) 

*  ♦  ♦  "  but,  as  wise  men  in  God,  submitting  to  him  \t?ie 
bishop]  ;  yet  not  to  him^  but  to  the  Mither  of  Jesus  Christy  the 
Bishop  of  all.'' 

*'  For  inasmuch  as  you  are  subject  to  the  bishop  as  to  Jesus 
Christy  you  seem  to  me  to  be  living  not  according  to  man,  but 
according  to  Jesus  Christ,"  &c. 

**  Guard  against  such  men  (heretics) ;  and  guarded  ye  will 
be,  if  ye  are  not  puffed  up,  nor  separated  from  the  God  Jesus 
Christ,  and  from  the  bishop,  and  from  the  regulations  of  the 
apostles.  He  that  is  within  the  altar  is  pure;  but  he  thatiis 
without,  is  not  pure :  that  is,  he  who  does  aught  apart  from  the 
bishop  and  presbytery  and  deacon,  he  is  not  clean  in  conscience." 
(Ep.  ad  Tralliaus.) 

"  Apart  from  the  bishop  do  nothing :  keep  your  flesh  as  the 
temple  of  God :  love  unity :  avoid  divisions  :  be  ye  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  even  as  He  is  of  his  Father."  (Ep.  ad  Phila- 
delph.) 

"  Let  that  be  esteemed  a  sure  Eucharist,  which  is  either  un- 
der the  bishop,  or  him  to  whom  he  may  commit  it.  Where  the 
bishop  is,  there  let  the  multitude  (of  believers)  be ;  even  as 
where  Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Catholic  church."  (Ep.  ad 
Smymaeos.) 

"  Give  heed  unto  the  bishop  that  God  may  hearken  unto 
you.  My  soul  for  the  soul  of  those  who  are  in  subjection  to 
the  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  may  my  portion  be 
with  them  in  the  Lord."     (Ep.  ad  Polycarp.) 

"  It  is  fitting  that  you  should,  by  all  means,  glorify  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  glorified  you ;  that  by  a  uniform  obedience  ye 
may  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the 
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Ramp  jiulgniGDt,  and  taay  all  spiafik  the  sanK>  about  the  eamo 
thing,  and  that  bdUig  nubjwa  tii  iho  bishop  and  presbytora,  ye 
way  be  Hanctifl«d  in  all  things." 

"  I  exhort  you  that  you  would  all  conRur  in  the  mind  of  God ; 
for  Jeaua  Christ,  our  inHeparable  lifv,  is  the  mind  of  the  Father ; 
like  as  the  hithaiit,  viho  have  tMir  ttatiim*  at  tlm  utmont  bounda 
of  the  rarlh,  are  after  t/te  mtwl  of  Jettu  ChrUV    (Ep.  ad  Eph.) 

"  NcithOT  fttlempt  yo  any  thing  that  wimx  f;ood  to  yonr  own 
judgment ;  but  Ji-l  there  be,  in  the  Bame  phwe,  one  prayer,  one 
enppUcutioii,  Mte  mind,  one  faopo,  in  Iovp,  in  Joy  undcfiled. 
There  is  one  Jesus  Christ,  than  whom  nothing  is  bott«r.  Where- 
fore hwlt  yo  all  together,  as  unio  the  temple  of  God,  as  unto 
one  altar,  a«  nnto  o'w  Jesus  Christ,  who  proOTedod  from  one 
Father,  and  is  in  one,  and  to  on^  retiimod,"    (Ad  Magno«,) 

"  Bo  not  deceived,  my  brethren ;  whosoever  followoth  one 
that  createth  schism,  he  inheriteth  not  the  kingdom  of  God." 

"  Wherefore  I  did  my  part  as  a  man  fitted  for  the  preserving 
of  unity.  For  where  is  division  and  wrath  God  dwellctb  not. 
The  Lord  fijrgiveth  all  who  repent,  if  their  minds  be  tnmed 
unto  God's  unity  and  the  council  of  the  bishop,"  (Ep.  mI 
Philadelph.) 

From  these  estracta  the  following  points  are,  among  others, 
clearly  established  as  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  days  of 
Ignatius,  so  far  as  Ids  testimony  could  establish  any  thing  : 

1.  That  the  bisliopa  over  the  world  held  the  same  lailL,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  found  in  tliis  Catholic  church. 

2.  That  these  bishops  were  licld  as  the  servants  or  .igenta  of 
Christ,  and  were  for  that  reason  to  be  submitted  to  and  obeyed, 
according  to  ihi-  ^(Mlenieiif  of  Cliri-^t  :  IIi.>  that  dospiseth  you 
dL-spi.*ctb  me.     11, ■  lluil  li.^ntli  v"i  'I'-vurlli  \\w. 

3.  That  the  means  provided  by  Christ  to  produce  the  «bi^ 
of  fiuth,  was  submission  to  the  rulers  of  this  CathoUo  ohu«h.    ' 

4.  That  nothing  could  b»-done  without  their  consent. 

6.  That  perfect  unity  most,  and  did  exiat,  in  the  Oathdif 
church. 

6.  That  in  this  ohuroh  salvation  was  to  be  found. 

7.  That  they  who  redated  the  mlers  of  the  church, 
heretics,  and  unless  they  repented  and  returned  to  the  oni^  tiS 
God,  they  could  not  be  UTsd. 
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And  one  cannot  but  observe  the  strong  resemblance  between 
the  language  of  the  old  Martyr  and  that  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chapter  first.  Ignatius  exhorts  his 
brethren  to  "be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  the  same  judgment,"  that  they  ^^  all  speak  the  same  about 
the  same  thing,  and  that  being  subject  to  the  bishop  and  pres- 
byters, they  may  be  sanctified  in  all  things."  St.  Paul  uses  the 
same  language  in  part,  and  inculcates  the  same  subjection  to 
the  household  of  Stephanas  and  others. 

In  these  epistles  of  Ignatius,  there  is  to  be  found  nothing 
like  the  principle  of  private  interpretation  independent  of  the 
church.  The  duty  of  submission  is  as^  clearly  and  forcibly  incul- 
cated, as  it  could  be  done.  The  principle  of  government  in  the 
church  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  asserted,  in  very  strong  lan- 
guage, and  the  most  powerful  reasons  given  for  it,  because  these 
rulers  were  only  the  agents  of  Christ,  and  acting  for  Him,  and 
in  His  name. 

And  in  reference  to  the  succession  of  officers  in  the  church, 
St  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  says : 

^  Preaching  through  countries  and  cities,  they  (apostles)  ap- 
pointed their  first  fruits — ^having  proved  them  by  the  Spirit — 
bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who  were  about  to  believe." 

"  So  also  our  apostles  knew,  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  contention  would  arise  on  account  of  the  episcopacy.  And 
for  this  cause,  having  a  perfect  foreknowledge,  they  appointed 
the  aforesaid,  (bishops  and  deacons,)  and  then  gave  direction  in 
what  manner,  when  they  should  die,  other  approved  men  should 
succeed  them  in  their  ministry." 

And  Ignatius  says : 

*•*'  I  exhort  you,  that  ye  study  to  do  all  things  in  a  divine 
nnanimity,  the  bishop  holding  presidency,  in  the  place  of  God ; 
and  the  presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  council  of  the  apostles ; 
and  the  deacons  most  dear  to  me,  intrusted  with  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ."    (Ep.  ad  Magnesianos.) 

And  the  holy  martyr  and  bishop  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
St.  John,  of  whom  St.  Irenajiis  says  "  he  was  instructed  by 
apostles,  and  lived  in  familiar  friendship  with  many  who  had 
seen  the  Lord,"  says : 

^^In  like  manner,  deacons  blameless  in  the  sight  of  His 
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tiglitoottHneaB,  as  tUo  rainisti'm  pf  God  in  Christ,  and  nol  of  mim- 
•  *  "  •  Wheroforo  it  is  nt'Cvssary  that  ye  alutun  from  all 
thwc  things,  being  srifi^'ert  to  the  prv»byterii  arid  deacotiH  an  unto 
Go<l  and  Chritt."    (Ep.  ad  Philipp.) 

St.  JuRtio,  in  commeDting  on  Rtiilni  xliv,  7,  says : 

"  And  these  words  aJso  proclaim  that  the  Word  of  God  (ad- 
(IrpsRos  IIitn«^]f)  to  those  that  boHovo  on  Him, — as  bwng  ono 
soul,  and  on9  syiiitgoguc,  and  one  chnrch, — oa  to  a  rlniightor,  to 
the  cliiirL-h,  that  ia,  which  in  dorivcxl  from,  and  partukt-B  of,  His 
narao  ;  fur  we  are  all  c.illod  Chriatians," 

St.  IreiueiiB,  the  dieiciple  of  Si.  Polyoarp,  the  disciple  of  8t 
John,  among  others  gnvos  these  testimoiiiea : 

"  There  being  such  proo&  to  look  to,  we  ought  not  etill  to 
look  uiDongst  others  for  truth,  which  it  is  easy  to  receive  from 
the  church,  seeing  that  the  ajwRtlea  most  f^lly  oommitled  unto 
this  church,  ns  unto  a  rich  repository,  all  whatever  is  of  tmth, 
that  every  one  ihiit  willeth  may  draw  out  of  it  (the  church)  the 
drink  of  life,  For  this  is  the  gate  of  life ;  but  all  others  are 
thieves  and  robbers.  Therefore  we  ought  to  avoid  tliem,  bvt 
to  clinff  leith  th«  ulmott  care  to  whatever  is  of  the  chwrch^  and 
to  holdfa»t  to  the  tradition  of  truth." 

"  An  ordinaneo  to  which  many  of  the  barbarous  tuitions  who 
believe  in  Christ  assent,  having  salvation  written,  without  paper 
and  ink.  by  the  Spirit,  in  their  hearts,  and  sedulously  guarding 
the  old  tradition." 

"For  before  Valentinus  there  were  no  Valeniinians,  nor 
Marcionites  before  Slaroion,  nor,  in  fiict,  any  of  the  other  malign 
nant  sentiments  enumerated  above,  before  there  arose  inventors 
and  beginners  of  each  jwrversc  opinion,"  (Adv.  Hieres,,!.  iii.,  c.  iv.) 

"  Wherctbro  we  onght  to  obey  those  presbyters  who  are  in 
the  church,  those  who  haro  ft  snccossion  from  the  apostles,  as 
wo  have  shown ;  who,  with  the  sncceasion  of  the  episcopate, 
have  received,  according  to  the  good  will  of  the  Father,  the 
sure  gift  of  truth ;  but  the  rest,  who  depart  from  the  principal 
suecGsaion,  and  assemble  in  any  place  whatever,  wo  ought  to 
hold  suspected,  either  as  heretics,  and  of  an  evil  opinion,  or  m 
scUismalics  and  proud,  and  as  men  pleasing  themselves;  or, 
again,  as  hypocrites  doing  this  for  gain's  soke,  and  vain  glory." 
(Ibid,,  1.  iv.,  o.  sjcvl,  n.  2.) 
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^  And,  indeed,  the  preaching  (or,  public  teaching)  of  the 
charch,  in  which  one  and  the  same  way  of  salvation  is  set  forth 
throughout  the  whole  world,  is  true  and  firm.  For  to  this 
(charch)  has  been  intrusted  the  light  of  God,  and  on  this  ac- 
oount  is  the  ufisdom  of  God,  through  which  He  saves  men,  pro- 
daimed  in  the  ggtes;  in  the  streets  she  acts  confidently." 
(Ibid.,  L  v.,  c.  zx.,  n.  1.) 

**  Ebving,  as  I  have  said,  received  that  preaching  and  this 
fittth,  the  church,  though  spread  over  the  whole  world,  guards 
(it)  sedulously,  as  though  dtoeUing  in  one  house;   and  these 
traths  she  uniformly  holds,  as  having  but  07ie  soul^  and  one  and 
the  same  heart;  and  these  she  proclaims  and  teaches,  and  hands 
down  uniformly,  as  though  she  had  but  one  mouth.    For  though 
thronghout  the  world,  the  languages  are  various,  still  the  force 
of  the  tradition  is  one  and  f/ie  same.     And  neither  do  the 
eharches  founded  in  Germany,  nor  those  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  in 
the  East,  in  Egypt,  in  Africa,  nor  hi  the  regions  in  the  middle 
of  the  earth,  believe  or  deliver  a  different  faith  ;  but  as  God's 
liandiwork,  the  sun,  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, so  the  preaching  of  the  truth  shines  everywhere,  and  en- 
lightens all  men  that  wish  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
'^mth.     Nor  does  he  who,  amongst  the  rulers  in  the  churches^ 
is  more  powerful  in  word  deliver  a  diiferent  doctrine  from  the 
^boye,  (for  no  one  is  above  his  teacher ;)  nor  does  he  who  is 
^^eak  in  speech  weaken  the  tradition.     For  the  faith  being  one 
«uid  the  same,  neither  he  who  has  ability  to  say  mucli  concern- 
ing it,  hath  any  thing  over,  nor  he  who  speaketh  little,  any 
lack." 

"  The  tohole  church  has  one  and  the  same  faith  throughout 
the  vohoh  wcvidj  as  toe  have  ea^plained  above,''''  (Adv.  Ha^res.,  1. 
L,  c.  z.^  n.  1-8.) 

*  *  *  ♦  "  but  the  public  teaching  of  the  church  (is) 
everywhere  uniform,  and  equally  enduring,"  <fec.  (Ibid.,  1.  iii., 
c  zxiv.,  n.  1.) 

^  But  He  will  also  judge  all  those  who  are  out  of  the  truths 
that  if,  y)ho  are  out  of  tJie  church.  But  He  will  be  judged  by 
none.'* 

**  Therefore,  in  every  church  there  is,  for  all  those  who  would 
&in  see  the  truth,  at  hand  to  look  unto,  the  tradition  of  the 
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apostles  made  maaifest  throughout  the  whole  world ;  and  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  onuincralo  those  who  were,  by  the 
a[>ostlcs,  insLitutod  hishops  in  the  churehca,  and  the  succeeaors 
of  those  bishops  down  to  ourselves ;  nono  of  whom  were  taught 
or  knew  any  thing  like  unto  the  wild  opinions  of  tliese  men. 
For  if  the  apostlen  had  known  any  hidden  mysteries,  which  they 
apart,  and  privately  taught  the  perfect  only,  they  would  have 
delivered  them,  before  all  olhcra,  to  wlioin  they  even  intrusted 
the  very  churches.  For  they  sought  that  they  whom  they  left 
aa  successors,  delivering  unto  them  ?Aeir  oten  post  of  ijovem- 
meni,  should  be  especially  perfect  and  blameless  in  hU  things ; 
whose  upright  discharge  of  their  q^ce  would  be  of  great  profit, 
as  their  fall  wonld  be  a  great  calamity.'' 

"  By  tliifl  order  and  by  this  succession,  both  that  tradition 
which  is  iu  the  church  from  the  apostles,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  truth,  have  como  down  to  ns.  And  this  is  a  most  complete 
demonstration,  that  the  virifying  faith  is  one  and  the  same, 
whicli,  from  the  apostles,  even  until  now,  has  been  persevered 
in,  and  trmtamitted  in  truth/uliings.'"  (Adv.  Hteres.,  1.  iii,  c. 
iii.,  a.  1-4.) 

"  For  everywhere  is  the  chnrch  distinctly  visible,  and  every- 
where is  there  a  wine-press  dug ;  for  everywhere  are  those  who 
receive  the  Spirit."    (Ibid,,  1,  iv.,  c.  30.) 

"  If  a  man  believe  in  God  •  •  •  •  he  will  ^rsi  hold  to 
the  bead.  (Colosa.  ii.  19.)  Then,  afterwards,  also  every  dis- 
conrse  will  be  clear  to  htm,  if  also  ho  read  the  Scriptures  dili- 
(lently  with  those  who  are  presbyters  in  the  church,  with  tehnm 
is  the  apostolic  doctrine,  as  we  have  demonstrated."  (Adv. 
Hieres.,  1.  iv.,  c.  xxxiL,  n.  1,  2.) 

In  these  extracts,  St.  IrenieuB  states  substantially  that  "  the 
church  was  a  rich  repodtory,  into  which  the  apostles  committed  " 
all  the  truth — that  all  may  learn  this  truth  of  this  church,  which 
is  the  " gate  of  li/e" — that  the  barbarous  nations  sedulously 
guiirded  the  old  tradition,  and  held  the  true  taith — that  the 
brethren  ought  to  obey  those  presbyters  who  have  a  succession 
from  the  .ipostles,  as  they  have  received  the  sure  gift  of  truth — 
that  the  public  tetiching  of  the  church  is  the  same  Ihronghoat 
the  whale  loorW— that  to  this  cluirch  has  been  intrusted  the 
light  of  God,  and  on  this  account,  the  wisdom  of  God,  through 
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which  He  saves  men,  is  proclaimed — ^that  the  church  having  re- 
ceived the  iaith,  though  she  was  spread  over  the  world,  guards 
it  iedulatisfyy  as  if  dwelling  in  o?ie  house,  as  having  but  one  soul 
— one  heart,  and  proclaims  and  teaches  as  though  she  had  but 
one  mouth — that  the  whole  church  held  one  and  the  same  faith 
throughout  all  the  world — ^ihat  her  teaching  was  everywhere 
uni/orm  and  equally  enduring — that  God  will  judge  those  who 
are  out  of  the  truths  that  is,  those  who  are  out  of  the  church — 
that  the  tradition  was  handed  down  by  succession  from  the  apos-' 
ties  in  truthfulness — that  the  apostles  delivered  to  those  they 
appointed  their  post  of  government — that  the  church  is  every- 
where distinctly  visible — and  that  if  a  man  held  to  the  head, 
Jesus  Christ,  jmd  then  read  the  Scriptures  diligently  %cith  the 
presbyters  in  the  church,  every  discourse  would  be  clear,  as  with 
these  presbyters  was  the  apostolic  doctrine.  In  short,  the  saint 
and  martyr  gives  a  most  beautiful  historical  description  of  an 
infallibly  governed,  and  for  that  reason,  a  universal  and  united 
chnrcb,  in  whose  communion  salvation  was  to  be  found. 

And  in  reference  to  the  universality  of  the  church  in  his  day, 
St.  Justin  says : 

"  But  there  is  no  race  of  men — whether  of  barbarians  or  of 
Greeks,  or,  in  fine,  bearing  any  other  name,  whether  because 
they  live  in  wagons,  or  are  without  a  fixed  habitation,  or  dwell 
in  tents,  leading  a  pastoral  life — among  whom  ])rayers  and  eu- 
charists  are  not  offered  to  the  Father  and  Maker  of  the  uni- 
vtrse,  through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus."  (Dial,  cum 
Tryphane,  n.  117.) 

And  St.  Hegisippus  says : 

*'  But  in  each  succession  (of  bishops)  and  in  each  city,  it  is 
just  as  the  law  proclaims,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord." 

Ho  proceeds  to  iwime  several  heretics  and  their  sects,  as 
Simon,  Menandcr,  Marcion,  Yalentinus ;  and  observes  : 

^'  Each  of  these  introduced  of  himself,  and  different  from  all 
the  rest,  his  private  opinion.  From  these  sprang  false  Christs, 
fidse  prophets,  fidse  ai)ostles,  who  severed  the  unity  of  the  church 
with  counterfeit  teaching  against  God  and  Ilis  Christ."  (Fuse- 
bins  H.  E.,  1.  iv.,  c.  xxiL)  And  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  gives 
this  testimony  among  others : 

'^  The  way  of  truth  is  one :  but  other  streams  run  into  it 
13 
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from  lariouB  qunrt^n,  as  into  a  pereniiiiJ  river."    (Stromuta, 

li.) 

"  The  one  chwroli  is  then  aswdati^il  to  the  nalun-  of  tiic  Oim ; 
which  chnrcb  these  men  violently  atti-mpt  to  divide  inlti  mitny 
heresies.  lu  sabstAiice,  in  sentiment,  in  origin,  in  excetlene^-, 
WB  say  the  imcient  and  Ciitholio  uhnroh  a  rIooc,"  •  •  *  • 
**  But  the  exoellenoo  of  tlie  church,  like  tho  principle  of  every 
thing  concrete,  is  in  unity,  surpassing  all  other  things,  and  hav 
ing  nothing  siinilar  or  eqaal  to  itself."     (Ibtd.,  1.  vi.) 

"  Christ  looks  npoii  lUs  only  ehurch."     (Id.,  1. 1.) 

"  Ami  sho  retnaius  rejoicing  imto  nil  agea." 

"  ll  is  called  the  king<lom  of  God,  tho  heaTcoily  nsscmbly  of 
love,  the  holy  ohuroh."     (lb.,  1.  li.) 

'■  The  chiiroh  on  earth  in  tlic  image  of  tho  olmrch  in  heaven," 
(lb.,  I  iv.) 

"  An  excellent  thing  the  city  and  the  people     •     •     •     • 
governed  by  law,  as,  by  the  Word,  the  ehurch  is  govomeiJ, 
which  is  a  city  on  earth,  impregnable,  and  free  from  oppi-esMon, 
the  divine  will  on  earth,  as  (it  is)  in  Iiuavon."     (Strom,,  1.  iv.) 

Spt'aking  of  Marcion,  and  Prodicua,  and  other  heretics,  ha 

"  But  it  would  have  been  well  for  them  if  they  had  been  able 
to  hear  tho  things  which  had  been  previously  handed  dowTi." 
*  *  *  "  "  For  that  they  made  their  honian  asaeniblagcs 
kilcr  than  the  Catholic  ohurch,  there  needs  not  many  words  to 
show."    (Strom,,  L  vii.) 

"These  things  being  so,  it  is  manifest,  that  out  of  the 
prininrdial  and  most  true  church,  these  after-bom  adulterate  her- 
of'u-a  have  been  formed,  by  innoviition,  as  also  those  that,  later 
still,  have  come  after  them."    (Id.,  Tertnllian.) 

"The  apostles  hai-ing  obtained  the  promised  power  of  the 
Holy  Gbo^t  tbr  miracles  and  ntteninoe,  first  having  throughout 
Judea  borne-  witness  to  the  feJth  in  Christ  Jesns,  and  established 
churches,  next  went  forth  into  the  world,  and  promulgated  tho 
same  do»^triiie  of  the  same  tilth  to  the  nations,  and  forthwith 
founded  clmiches  in  every  city,  from  teAich  {chutxli^)  the  otAer 
churches  iht/urjorwurd  borrowed  the  tradition  of  (Ac  faith,  and 
the  seeds  i-f  ductriw,  and  arc  daily  l/otroieing  them  that  tftey 
may  become  churc/iea:  and  for  this  eauae  tkey  are  thentselves 
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oho  (tccounted  apostolical^  as  being  the  offspring  of  apostolical 
churches.  The  whole  kind  must  needs  be  classed  under  tJieir 
criffinaL  Wherefore  these  churches^  so  many  and  so  great ^  are 
hU  thai  one  primitive  church  from  the  apostles^  whence  they  all 
tprang.  Thus  all  are  the  primitive,  and  all  apostolical,  whilst 
all  being  one,  prove  unity,"  &c,    (De  Pra»scr.,  n.  20.) 

"  Now  what  the  apostles  preached,  that  is,  what  Christ  re- 
vealed unto  them,  I  will  here  also  rule,  must  be  proved  in  no 
other  way  than  by  these  same  churches  which  the  apostles  them- 
selves founded ;  themselves  by  preaching  to  them  as  well  viva 
vocej  as  men  say,  as  afterwards  by  epistles.  If  these  things  be 
80,  it  becomes  forthwith  manifest  that  all  doctrine  which  agrees 
with  the  apostolic  churches,  the  wombs  and  originals  of  the 
fidth,  most  be  accounted  true,  as  without  doubt  containing  that 
which  the  churches  received  from  the  apostles,  the  apoetlcs  from 
Christ,  Christ  from  God ;  but  that  every  doctrine  must  be 
judged  at  once  fiilse,  which  savoreth  things  contrary  to  the  truth 
of  the  churches,  and  of  the  apostles,  and  of  Christ,  and  of  God." 
(Ibid^  n.  21.) 

"  To  sum  up,  if  it  is  certain  that  that  is  truest  which  is  most 
ancient',  that  most  ancient  which  is  even  from  the  beginning, 
that  from  the  beginning  which  is  from  apostles ;  it  will  in 
like  manner  also  be  certain  that  that  has  been  handed  down  by 
the  apostles,  which  shall  have  been  held  sacred  by  the  churches 
of  the  aiK)8tles."     (Adv.  Marcion,  1.  iv.,  n.  5.) 

"For  although  Marcion  rejects  his  (John's)  Apocalypse, 
nevertheless,  the  succession  of  bishops,  counted  up  to  their  ori- 
gin, will  stand  by  John  as  the  author.  Thus  also  is  the  noble 
origin  of  the  other  churches  recognized."     (Ibid.) 

**  But  if  any  (heresies)  dare  to  place  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  apoBtolio  age,  that  they  may  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  apostles,  because  they  existed  under  the 
apostles,  we  say :  let  them  then  make  known  the  originals  of 
their  churches,  let  them  unroll  their  line  of  bishops,  so  eomhig 
down  by  succession  from  the  beginning,  that  their  fiist  bishop 
had  for  his  author  and  predecessor  some  one  of  the  apostles,  or 
of  apostolic  men,  so  he  were  one  that  continued  steadfast  with 
the  apostles.  For  m  this  manner  do  the  apostolic  churches 
reckon  their  origin."    (De  Pnescript.  Heret.) 


To  a"  rer  llie  |>!atn  and  simple  argnmenl  of  Tertnllinn,  the 
eeporati  n  k!«  i»y  took  the  ground  that  tbe  npoi)tles  were  n<>l 
full}-  ii  icted  !n  all  tnitb,  allogiiig  St.  Pnul'ii  rebuke  of  St. 
Peter :  tliat  the  churches  fbunded  by  them  were  uol  relin- 
bio  wi  M,  bccnoflo  tbey  were  some  of  them  rebuked  by  Ihc 
apostli?  J,  aa  the  Galatlaus  luid  others.  To  this  ground  TVr 
tullian         lea,  among  other  thiDga : 

"  '^  thea :  be  it  that  all  have  erred ;  tliat  the  apostle  also 
was  deceived  in  the  testimony  whicli  he  gave  (io  favor  of  some) ; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  regard  to  no  oue  of  them  (the  ehiireh- 
es)  80  aa  to  guide  it  into  trnib,  ullhougli  for  this  scut  by  Christ, 
for  this  afibcd  of  the  Father,  that  he  might  be  the  Teacher  of 
truth ;  that  he,  the  Steward  of  God,  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ, 
neglected  hia  office,  Buffering  the  ehurches  the  while  to  noder- 
Btand  differently,  to  belicvo  tliffcrontly,  that  which  he  himself 
preached  by  the  apostles — ia  it  likely,  that  »o  tnany  rhtrehea, 
and  so  great,  should  have  gone  mtray  in  one  faith  f  Never  ia 
there  one  result  among  many  charuxa  :  the  error  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  churches  mnst  needs  have  varied.  But  what  is  found 
(one  and  the  same)  amongst  »o  many,  is  BOt  error,  but  tradi- 
tion. Let  any  one,  then,  dare  to  say  that  they  were  in  error 
"who  delivered  it," 

Speaking  of  the  general  chnracteristica  of  heresy  and  here- 
tics, he  says : 

"They  huddle  up  a  peace  also  with  all  everywhere.  For  it 
makcH  no  matter  to  them,  although  they  hold  different  doc- 
trines, so  long  B3  they  conspire  together  in  their  wego  against 
the  one  truth.  All  are  puffed  np ;  all  promise  knowledge.  The 
catechumens  are  perfect  before  they  are  taoght," 

"  In  these  works  alone  do  they  act  humbly,  and  smoothly, 
and  Bubmisaivoly ;  but  they  know  no  reverence  even  towards 
their  own  chiefs.  And  this  ia  why  there  are  commonly  no 
Bchisms  amongst  heretics;  because,  when  there  are  any,  they 
appear  not ;  for  schism  is  their  very  unity.  I  epeitk  falsely  if 
they  do  nut  differ  among  themselves,  even  from  their  own  rules, 
seeing  that  eath  forthwith  moulds,  according  to  his  own  pleas- 
ure, the  things  which  he  hath  received,  even  as  he,  who  deliv- 
ered them  to  him,  framed  them  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
The  progress  of  the  matter  ia  a  oonfesaion  of  its  nature,  and  of 
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the  manner  of  its  birth.  The  same  thing  was  allowed  to  the 
Yalentinians  as  to  Yalentinas,  the  same  to  the  Marcionites  as  to 
Marcion — to  change  the  faith  according  to  their  own  pleasure. 
finally,  all  heresies  are  found,  when  thoroughly  examined,  dif- 
fering in  many  things  from  their  own  founders."  (De.  Praescript. 
H»r.  217.) 


k 


i  V. 


THE     PRIMACY 


f    8T.     PETER. 


§  1.   The  executive  poKtr  must  exist  in  the  visible  CAureh. 

If  we  concede  that  Chriet  was  i  Divine  Lawgiver,  who  pre- 
scribed  a  fundamental  uncliangeabie  law  for  the  practical  gov- 
ernment of  men  while  in  Cfiie  ttaU  of  being,  we  are  then  forced, 
by  the  pbiinest  and  clearest  prinuipIeB  whereon  all  governments 
intended  for  men  must  rest,  to  concede  that  liis  Bubjects  were 
intended  to  he  governed  in  unity,  and  not  in  diseord.  And  the 
moment  we  concede  the  eharaotor  of  Christ  as  the  author  of  a 
practical  system,  we  are  also  forced  to  coneede  that  in  the  gov- 
ernment He  iustituted,  there  must  exist  those  necesaary  ele- 
ments, without  which  government  itself  cannot  exist. 

That  the  executive  power  muflt  enst  in  every  practical  gov- 
ernment, is  afl  clear,  as  that  the  le^slative  and  judicial  powers 
are  required.  We  can  as  readily  conceive  of  a  government 
nnthout  the  legislative,  as  without  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers.  There  cannot  be  a  law  prcBcribed  without  legislation, 
nor  can  it  be  a  law  at  all  unless  intended  to  constitute  a  rult  for 
the  parties  governed;  and  it  cannot  be  a  rule,  unless  intended 
to  be  practically  admmistered ;  and  this  practical  administntion 
cannot  be  attained,  unless  the  executive  and  judicial  powere 
both  exist  in  the  system.  Without  this  practical  applioatitm  of 
the  law,  the  system  woidd  be  clearly  idle,  and  unworthy  anf 
just  legislator.  That  a  Divine  Lawgiver  should  organize  • 
visible  association  of  men,  and  prescribe  a  positive  code  for  hi 
government,  and  yet  have  no  executive  and  judicial  powen  '** 
this  great  institnUon  to  enforce  the  law,  would  be  plMiily 
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defeat  the  very  end  and  purpose  of  the  system.  And  with  all 
proper  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others,  I  am  constrained  to 
aay,  that,  in  my  judgment,  if  there  be  any  position  in  reference 
to  which  human  reason,  fairly  exercised,  can  form  a  just  and 
decisive  conclusion,  this  is  one.  I  cannot  form  a  conception  of 
a  visible  association  of  men,  governed  by  a  positive  unchange- 
able law,  without  the  existence  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers  placed  somewhere  in  the  institution.  Xor  can  I  con- 
ceive of  any  practical  and  efficient  system  of  government,  where- 
in the  executive  and  judicial  powers  are  not  coextensive  with 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  of  legislation.  In  other  words, 
where  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  do  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce,  practically^  all  the  laws  intended  for  i)ractical 
^>plication ;  for  if  these  powers  exist  in  the  system  at  all,  then 
for  what  purpose  do  they  exist  but  to  enforce  all  those  portions 
of  the  law  intended  to  be  put  \\\  practical  operation? 

If  the  position  be  true,  that  the  executive  power  exists  in 
the  system  of  Christ,  that  i)ower  must  have  been  placed  some- 
where, either  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  and  his  successors, 
or  in  the  hands  of  several.  The  Catholic  theory  holds  that  our 
Lord  conferred  this  power  upon  a  single  individual  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

"  The  idea  of  his  supremacy,"  says  Cardinal  Wiseman,  "  in- 
volves two  distinct,  but  closely  allied,  prerogatives :  the  first  is, 
that  the  Iloly  See  is  the  centre  of  imity  ;  the  second,  that  it  is 
the  fountain  of  authority.  By  the  first  va  signified  that  all  the 
fidthful  must  be  in  communion  with  it,  through  their  respective 
pastors,  who  form  an  unbroken  chain  of  connection  from  the 
lowliest  member  of  the  flock,  to  him  who  has  been  constituted 
its  universal  shepherd.  To  violate  this  union  and  communion 
constitutes  the  grievous  crime  of  schism,  and  destroys  an  essen- 
tial constitutive  principle  of  Christ's  religion. 

"  We  likewise  hold  the  Pope  to  be  the  source  of  authority  ; 
ts  all  the  subordinate  rulers  of  the  Church  are  subject  to  him, 
and  receive  directly,  or  indirectly,  their  jurisdiction  from  and 
by  him.  Thus  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  his  hands  for  all 
spiritual  purposes  within  her ;  to  him  is  given  the  charge  of 
confinmng  his  brethren  in  the  faith  ;  his  office  is  to  watch  over 
the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  mamteuance  of  discipline 
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Uirooglioitt  the  Church ;  in  case  of  error  springing  up  in  ■ 
jiart,  he  must  malm  the  noocssarj'  investigations  to  discover  il 
and  condemn  it ;  and  either  bring  the  refractory  to  Bubmission, 
or  separate  them,  aa  withered  hrnnches,  from  the  vine.  In 
cases  of  great  and  influential  disorder  in  fiiith  or  pnu'ti«i,  ho 


pBfitors  of  the  Church ;  pre- 
gales;  and  ianetiona,  by  hie 


•  described  is  of  a  character 
:(iou  witli  the  possoeaioD  of 
vercignty  of  the  Pope  over 
^lortioa  of  his  ^guity ;  bis 
it  was  acijuired :  and  should 
Jeoce,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
ral  sovereignty,  as  hap])ened 
^urpalion  of  a  eonquejor,  ita 


convenes  a  gei 
sides  ovvr  it 
approhatioD, 
"The  sb 
purely  <iHril 
any  tempor 
his  own  do. 

supremacy  Wk  e 

the  unsearch  t 

deprive  (he  h  ui  it*  le 

to  the  seventh        »,  ibroagh  tl.~ 

dominiou  over  the  Church,  and  over  the  coDBiiitocca  of  thu  faitli- 
ful,  woLild  not  be  thereby  impaired."  (Moorfield  Lectures, 
p.  228.) 

g  2.  7'Af  Scriptural  proiffg  of  the  primary  of  St.  Peter, 
examined. 

The  first  passage  which  bears  tijion  this  question,  is  thftt 
taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  St,  John's  Gospel,  verso  4'i : 
"And  when  Jesus  beheld  him  he  said,  thou  art  Simon  the  son 
of  Jona ;  thou  shall  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpreta- 
tion, A  stone."  According  to  the  Douay  Bible,  "  thou  shall 
be  called  Cephas,  which  is  interpreted  Petor." 

In  his  work  upon  the  Primacy  of  St.  Peter,  Bishop  Kenrick 
says  that  Cephas  is  a  Syro-Chaldaic  term,  which  signifies  rock. 
(P.  24.) 

It  had  beeu  a  practice  with  God,  on  particular  occasions,  t« 
change  the  names  of  his  servants  when  bcstowiug  upon  them 
some  si^rnal  preeminence.  For  cxaniplo,  when  Uod  made  a 
great  covenaut  with  Abram,  He  changed  his  name  to  Abraham, 
and  that  of  his  wife  from  Sarai  to  Saraii.  So,  when  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  angel  and  refused  to  let  him  go  without  a 
blessing,  the  angel  blessed  him  and  nuiid  :  "Thy  name  shall  be 
called  no  more  Jaoob,  but  Israel ;  for  as  a  prince  hast  thoa 
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power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed."  (Gen. 
xvii.  5,  15 ;  xxxiii.  28,  29.)  The  moment  Christ  saw  Simon  he 
said,  "  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas." 

It  is  true,  that  our  Lord  sumamed  James  and  John  "  Boan- 
erges." (Mark  iii.  17.)  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  history 
of  the  labors  of  these  apostles,  is  but  sparingly  given  in  the  New 
Testament.  If  we  had  this  history  in  full,  we  should  no  doubt 
be  able  to  understand  the  reason  for  this  change  of  name.  But 
because  the  reason  for  the  surname  of  these  apostles  does  not 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  record,  it  will  not  justify  us  in  re- 
jecting the  explanation  therein  given  for  the  surname  of  Peter. 
Christ  was  no  idle  lawgiver.  lie  always  had  in  His  eye.  His 
Father's  business,  and  what  He  did,  ever  tended  to  that  end. 
He  did  not  give  a  surname  to  all  the  apostles.  His  practice.was 
not  general,  but  speciid  ;  and  special  reasons  must  have  existed 
to  justify  special  acts.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  must  exist 
some  good  reason  for  a  change  of  name.  In  civil  governments 
a  man  has  no  right  to  change  his  name  without  the  consent  of 
the  government.  It  would  seem  clear  that  Christ  had  some 
important  object  in  view,  when  He  gave  Peter  his  name,  which 
18  not  mentioned  at  the  time  it  was  given.  But  it  does  not 
matter  when  or  where  the  reason  for  the  change  of  name  is 
given,  so  it  is  given. 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  we  have 
the  explanation : 

"  He  saith  unto  them.  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And 
Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And 
I  say  also  unto  thee,  Tliat  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  i)revail 
against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  bo 
bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."* 

•  It  will  he  observed  that  both  the  powers  to  bind  mid  loose  \v«'n»  conforrcd  on 
Peter.    The  one  power  without  the  other,  would  havo  beeu  about  U!t  idle  as  the 
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It  must  be  conceded  tluit  Um  it  one  of  tho  most  «u))ikatic 
[Mfissgcs  to  be  tawid  in  llui  li>ur  GiMpelx,  and  mnsl  tcent  witii 
meaning  uf  the  greatvut  im|Mrtai>c«. 

Tho  first  qacstioD  th«t  gim  nw  to  b  diiTamooe  of  cqnnion, 
U  whether  Peter  waa  the  rock  apoa  wliich  the  Church  was  to 
be  foQnded.  Uoaj*  I'rotcfitant  aiithora  coDc«de  that  he  vaa, 
while  others  cootead  ihst  the  truth  revealed  tu  Peter  was  allod- 
ed  to  by  oar  Lord  as  "  thU  rod."  All  Catholic  writers,  whose 
works  I  hare  read,  iiuui  that  the  clear  nieiuimg  of  th«  [>assage 
U,  as  if  written,  "  Thou  »ri  «  rock,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
biuld  my  church."  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  debate  uith  Bishop 
Purcell,  page  8*,  gives  this  reading ;  "  Thou  an  ttorn,  wid  upon 
this  rock  (on  this  great  trath  which  flesh  and  blood  lias  not  re- 
vealed to  thee)  I  will  build  ray  i^urcli."* 

piwer  to  remit,  vilboot  the  povipr  ro  retain,  «d&  And  the  pomr  to  tipoa,  wUli- 
DM  atm  power  to  Ant,  the  gntpi  of  the  Kingdom,  irouU  bare  been  ^imII^  idle, 
IT  the  pover  lo  looee,  «u  the  poirer  to  open  the  gatts  of  the  Kin^om ;  then, 
the  coiresponding  pomr  to  hhd,  nort  DWiDBnlioiiebbr  be  the  pimi  Ut  iktil.  It 
GuiDol  be  iiid  IbM  the  pomr  to  bind  vu  the  power  lu  ijmi.  Acmrdiu^  to  ibe 
biir-camplele  tbeoi7  of  Mr.  CuDpbcIl  and  otlict*,  jlVb.  C.  t  P.,  65.)  lbs  galei 
Tste  only  to  be  optoed  by  Pel^r  ««  to  Jewi  lUid  Gontite*— were  .lw.je  <>/hr 
thkt  to  remuin  open— mkI  there  is  no  mora  u«  for  the  k*r».  Bnl  *hen  did  Pi- 
ter ever  «b«t  the  g«ee  ?  At  the  lime  the  keys  ware  gi™.  to  him,  the  gaUa 
iTcre  closed  ;  ujd  if,  »lVr  being  «««  opened,  they  were  almiyi  to  rtinain  opm, 
the  power  to  bind  Wai  wholly  lueleM ;  nnd  ,our  LoH  L.  nccn»d.  by  this  theory, 
of  doing  B  very  MDwIeti  thing,  in  roufening  the  power  to  bind  on  Peler,  when 
it  wa»  neter  to  be  need. 

ThiTu  &ro  four  f«ct.  thAt  clearly  di«tiugm<h  Peter's  ixse  from  ihet  of  the 
other  apof (lei : 

1.  Uo  WM  the  oa/y  reck — fonndiition. 

a.  Thi-  power  wns  trpantrly  deltpilpd  to  him. 

3.  He  WM  the  on/j  one  (o  whom  the  whole  floi^  wu  oommitttd. 

4.  He  wae  tie  o^jr  ooe  to  whom  the  keys— thnt  ^ymbiA  of  mprBme  com. 
mand — were  pven, 

Thew  f«t»»re  meet  ImporUnt,  end  full  of  i,H.,i.,i„K,  Thc-j  a,,  of.  ooodn- 
live  character,  when  legitimately  (wnaldered  »im[  ji]i[i1IsJ. 

'  It  U  tree,  that  onr  Lord,  in  the  firrt  .enl..ii-..  of  ilia  reply  to  Peter  alMei 
to  the  truth  oonfeued  by  the  apoetla ;  but  He  dr.c.i  uW  thcro  derfgnate  ihst  Inrth 
as  a  rock,  and  if  He  did  not  call  Peter  a  rock,  how  could  Ho  aHenrorfj^  with 
any  proprie'.y.  eay  lAu  rock?  Had  mir  Lord  inttndfi  to  make  the  Irntb  con- 
feued,  the  rork  upon  which  the  Chnrch  ihoiild  he  bnill,  Ho  wonld  hsvo  naW- 
raUy  expreaoA  Himeelf  lohitantially  in  thU  form:  "Blessed  tirt  thou,  Simon 
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Of  the  merits  of  the  different  translations  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  speak.  But  there  are  circumstances  which  seem  clearly 
to  refute  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

Our  Lord  had  previously  given  Simon  the  surname  of  Peter, 
without  giving  him  any  reason  for  it ;  and  now,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  His  reply,  He  simply  calls  him  Simon  Bar-jona, 
and  then  gives  him  the  reason  w^hy  he  is  blessed,  because  the 
Father  had  revealed  to  him  this  great  truth.  Then  following 
the  blessing,  and  the  reason  given  for  it,  our  Lord  uses  that 
most  emphatic  affirmation :  '^  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That 
thou  art  JPeter.^^  When  our  Lord  first  called  him  Cephas,  His 
IftDgoago  was  not  so  emphatic.  It  was  simply,  ^^  Tiiou  shalt  be 
called  Cephas." 

Now  for  what  purpose,  and  for  what  intent,  did  our  Lord 
"ose  this  emphatic  language  ?  The  phrase  is  too  emphatic  to  be 
idle  and  meaningless.  Besides,  our  Lord  never  did  an  idle  thing. 
He  must  have  had  some  end  to  signify.  What  w^as  it  ?  I  could 
never  find  a  Protestant  writer  who  could  give  any  plausible  rea- 
son for  the  use  of  that  emphatic  statement,  "  T/iat  thou  art 
Peler^^  and  yet  deny  that  he.  was  the  rock.*  Wliat  conceivable 
purpose  could  Christ  have  had  in  view,  but  to  make  that  state- 
ment the  predicate  of  that  which  immediately  followed — "  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church?  " 

Bar-jona :  for  flosh  and  blood  liatb  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  bnt  mj  Father 
vluch  U  in  heaven;  and  upon  this  truth  I  will  build  my  chim:h,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ;  "  and  would  have  put  the  promise  to  build) 
in  close  connection  with  the  foundation,  in  the  place  where  the  foundation  is 
fint  mentioned,  and  not  in  a  distinct  sentence.  Why  our  I-ord  should  have  given 
Peter  that  most  emphatic  confirmation  of  his  name  tmm^duttelt/  bfjore  His  prom- 
ise to  bmld  the  Church,  and  closely  connect  the  promise  and  the  confirmation 
together  in  the  same  sentence,  when  they  had  no  relation  to  each  other,  it  is 
most  diiBcnlt  to  oonceivo.  According  to  the  theory  of  those  who  deny  that  Pe- 
ter was  the  tocIl,  the  promise  to  build  is  closely  connected  with  what  is  not  the 
foundation,  and  diaconnected  from  that  which  is ;  thus  xcversing  all  the  rules  of 
oorreet  usage. 

•  Mr.  CampbeU  does  indeed  intimate  that  the  name  Peter  "  was  most  prob- 
ably occaaigped  by  the  fact  that  Daniel  spoke  of  tho  i^ingdom  of  the  Messiah 
under  the  figure  of  a  atone  cut  out  of  a  mountain."  (Debate  0.  k  P.,  112.) 
But  it  is  Tery  difficult  to  understand  how  Christ  could  have  intended  to  say  to 
Peter,  in  sabstance,  "  Thou  art  my  Kingdom." 
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The  true  and  aiinple  view  of  thu  paai^e  woold  aeem  to  be 
this :  Our  Lord,  at  the  hv^amng,  gave  ESmon  hii  Bumaiiiei 
without  stating  to  him  any  reason  for  the  act,  God,  the  Father, 
afterwards  reveals  to  Peter  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Oar  Lord 
called  out  the  ctmfesnon  of  Peter,  not  that  he  needed  to  be  iit 
formed  of  the  &ots  inqoired  after,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrd- 
ing  liini  a  fitting  opportonity  of  oonsUtnting  Peter  the  fimndft- 
lion  of  the  Chnroh.  Peter  had  been  fiivored  by  a  spedal  ren- 
lation,  &nd  our  Lord  knew  this  fioL  When  Peter  had  oonJeHad, 
our  Lord  reaffirmed  the  name  Peter,  for  the  purpose  of  lettiiig 
him  know  that  he  was  not  only  a  rook,  hut  the  rook  upon  irtueh 
tho  Church  shoald  be  bailt,  and  then  He  states  the  eAaraetm'  of 
the  Church. 

This  view  gives  foroe  and  efifoot  to  every  part  of  the  rqily 
of  OUT  Lord  to  Peter,  and  does  not  leave  that  emjdiatio  afflrma- 
tion  "  thou  art  Peter,"  to  stand  in  sooh  close  oonneotion  with 
^'  and  upon  this  rock,"  &ic^  and  yet  be  idle  and  meaningless. 
The  very  rcaaon  why  oar  Lord  at  Jirgt  only  called  him  Simon, 
was  to  reserve  the  affirmation  that  he  was  Peter,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  putting  it  in  close  and  immediate  connection  with  "Ml 
rock," 

Tho  oppodte  construction  caunot  be  true,  because  it  breaks 
tlic  chain  of  unity  runniDg  through  the  whole  passage.  Every 
thing  in  it  has  a  connection  with  Peter,  Se  ia  first  pro- 
nouuced  blessed — Ae  is  then  told  that  Ae  is  Peter,  and  tbat  the 
Church  should  be  built  upon  kim,  and  then  he  ia  promised  the 
keys.  Tliat  the  promise  to  build  the  Church  was  connected 
with  Peter,  ia  further  shown  from  that  which  follows.  Wly 
should  our  Lord  continue  hia  promises  in  this  form,  "And  /wiU 
give  unto  thee  the  keys,"  ^bc,  unless  both  proinisea  retated  to 
Peter  ?  There  are  three  sentences  contained  in  our  Lord's  re. 
ply  to  Peter,  and  they  all  relate  to  him  and  matters  connected 
with  him.  The  first  and  third  confessedly  relate  to  Peter.  Why 
docB  not  that  in  the  middle  have  relation  also  to  Peter  ?  If  we 
concede  that  the  Church  was  founded  on  Peter,  we  can  readily 
see  why  Christ  defined  the  character  of  the  structure  to  be  boilt 
on  Peter.  Tho  character  of  the  Church  neceasarily  qualified  the 
prerogative  of  the  apostle.  The  promise  to  build  would  not  be 
definite,  unless  the  character  of  the  thing  to  bo  built  was  aJso 
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given.    So,  when  our  Lord  jiroinisod  the  keys,  He  at  once  states 
what  they  will  enable  Peter  to  do. 

It  was  objected  by  Mr.  Campbell,  as  well  as  others,  that 
Peter  could  not  be  the  rock,  because  Christ  said  tho^i  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  this  in  the  third  person.  "  To  have  addressed  Peter 
in  the  second  and  third  persons  as  both  present  and  absent,  in 
the  same  breath,  is  wholly  unprecedented."     (Debate  C.  &  P., 

M.) 

But  with  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  de- 
bater, his  objection  seems  more  plausible  than  sound.  Our  Lord 
first  tells  Peter  that  he  is  a  rock,  and  after  that,  so  long  as  He 
flpeaks  of  Peter  under  that  symbol.  He  very  properly  uses  the 
third  person.  But  when  He  comes  to  speak  of  Peter,  not  as 
the  rock,  but  as  the  earthly  head  of  the  Church,  holding  the 
keys,  then  our  Lord  uses  the  second  person.  I  cannot  see  any 
violation  of  correct  usage  in  this ;  but  the  use  of  the  third  per- 
son in  one  case,  and  of  the  second  in  the  other,  was  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  figure  used  by  Christ.  Having  first  declared 
Peter  a  rock,  so  long  as  He  kept  that  sj-mbol  in  His  eye.  He 
would  regard  him  in  that  light,  and  speak  of  him  accordingly. 
The  interpreter  of  a  dream  or  parable  first  tells  you  that  he  will 
give  the  interpretation,  and  after  that  he  proceeds  to  use  lan- 
goage  in  a  positive  form — "  the  reapers  are  the  angels,"  "  the 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  Bloomfield,"  says  Bishop  Kenrick,  "  a  recent  Anglican  com- 
mentator, observes  that  every  modern  expositor  of  note  has 
abandoned  the  distinction  between  Peter  and  rock  as  untenable. 
Bishop  Marsh,  quoted  by  him,  says  that '  it  would  be  a  desper- 
ate undertaking  to  prove  that  Christ  meant  any  other  person 
than  Peter.'  RosenmUller,  the  German  rationalist,  coincides  in 
this  criUcal  judgment :  *The  rock,'  says  he,  '  is  neither  the  con- 
fession of  Peter,  nor  of  Christ  pointing  out  Himself  by  His  finger, 
or  hy  a  shake  of  the  head,  (which  interpretations  the  context 
does  not  admit,)  but  Peter  himself."      (The  Primacy,  29.) 

The  learned  author  says  on  the  next  page : 

"In  *  Gerhard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism'  is  contained 
the  folio  wing  just  observation — Canon  511  :  'The  most  obvious 
and  natural  sense  is  to  be  set  aside  only  when  it  is  absolutely 
ocmtradictory  to  something  plainly  taught  in  Scripture.'    He 
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then  remarks,  that  'the  opposite  way  has  boon  talcon  by  all 
sects  ; '  and,  quoting  the  1 8th  vpreo  of  the  1 0th  chapter  of  Si. 
Matthew,  ohserves  :  '  Building  on  Peter  is  explnined,  by  Bottjo, 
as  contrary  to  the  faith  that  Christ  is  the  only  foundation,  {l 
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2,)  and  M  favoring  the 
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It  has  been  often  objected,  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Campbell,  (De- 
bate C.  &  P.,  95,)  that  Peter  could  not  be  the  rock  upon  which 
the  Church  was  built,  because  this  would  be  a  contradiction  of 
other  portioQS  of  Scripture.  In  the  third  chapter  of  first  Co- 
rinthi.-ins  it  is  said  :  "  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,"  And  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Ephesians  the  apostle  says,  alluding  to  the  faithful :  "  And  are 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesns 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone." 

The  term  foundation  has  several  meanings,  one  of  which  is 
"the  basis  of  an  edifice;  that  part  of  a  building  which  lies  upon 
the  ground,  usually  a  wall  of  etone  which  supports  the  edifice." 
(Webster.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  apostle  used  the  word  with  reference 
to  this  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  foundations  as  having  been  laid. 
And  were  we  to  adopt  the  principles  of  criticism  urged  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  we  should  make  the  apostle  contradict  himself;  be- 
oanse,  in  the  first  extract  the  apostle  speaks  of  Christ  as  the 
foundation,  and  docs  not  mention  that  apostles  and  prophets 
composed  it  in  part,  as  ho  does  in  the  second'.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  text  in  wliich  our  Lord  was  overspokeu  of  as  cotisiituting 
the  fotmdation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  that  does  not  speak 
refereuce  lo  a  foundation  laid,  not  aeUcted. 
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Tfao  term  has  another,  and  a  wider  signification,  which  is 
^  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  any  thing ;  that  on  which  any 
thing  stands  and  by  whicli  it  is  supported."  (Webster.)  A  rock 
is  "  a  kirge  mass  of  stony  matter,  either  bedded  in  the  earth,  or 
resting  upon  its  suriace."  (Webster.)  A  rock,  upon  which  a 
building  is  based,  is  ''  bedded  in  the  earth."  It  w:is  with  rcfer- 
mce  to  this  sense,  that  Peter  was  called  the  rock.  Our  Lord 
when  he  spoke  of  building  lib  Church  upon  a  rock,  used  the 
word  rock  in  the  same  sense  He  did  when  speaking  of  the 
wise  man,  whose  house  "  fell  not :  for  it  was  founded  on  a 
rock«"  That  must  be  a  foundation,  upon  which  an  edifice  is 
fi3iunded. 

The  different  figures  used  in  dificrent  portions  of  Scripture, 
ire  all  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Catholic  view,  and  with 
each  other.  The  same  thing  may  be  a  fit  symbol  to  illustrate 
different  parts  of  the  same  system,  when  contemplated  from 
different  points  of  view.  Thus  when  St.  Paul  calls  Christ  the 
Bpiritoal  rock,  (1  Cor.  x.  1-4,)  he  speaks  of  Him  under  the  sym- 
bol of  a  rock  from  which  flowed  the  water  that  saved  the 
perishing  Israelites  in  the  desert.  The  rock  of  Horeb  was  in 
the  apostle's  eye ;  and  the  apostle  did  not  intend,  in  thia  passage, 
to  compare  Christ  to  a  foundation ;  but  that  Christ  was  .the 
rock  from  which  the  waters  of  salvation  flowed.  So,  when  God, 
the  Father,  speaks  Himself,  as  the  huUder^  He  says :  ^^  Behold, 
I  will  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious 
stone,  a  sure  foundation.''  The  foundation  here  alluded  to  was 
Christ.  So,  when  our  Lord  spake  as  a  builder.  He  said,  "  thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church."  So,  when 
the  everlasting  firmness  of  Christ  Ls  represented,  He  is  called 
the  rock  of  ages. 

§  8.  27l6  Scrqyturcd  proofs  further  considered. 

If  we  concede  that  Peter  was  the  rock,  then  we  concede  that 
he  was  superior  to  the  other  apostles,  who  were  not  the  rock, 
bat  only  a  part  of  the  foundation  as  laid  by  Christ,  In  what 
then  did  this  superiority  consist  ?  The  Catholic  theory  holds 
that  Buporior  official  power  was  conferred  on  this  great  apostle. 
Hufl  is  denied  by  Protestants ;  and  the  most  plausible  ground 
that  can  be  taken  (afler  conceding  that  Peter  was  the  rock)  to 
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defeat  the  Gatholio  oonstniotioii,  is  that  the  promiie  to  build 
the  church  on  Peter,  was  flilfiUed  bj  his  bong  the  fint  sent  to 
convert  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so  that  in  some  aenae^  the 
Church  might  be  said  to  rise  firom  him. 

But  this  explanation  would  seem  to  be  entirely  too  narrow, 
and  in  conffiot  with  the  plain  and  obvioas  figure  used  bjr  Ohristi 
It  would  seem  to  be  about  as  erroneoodj  restriotiye^  aa  ihat 
narrow  construction  which  sought  to  confine  salvation  aloiM  to 
the  Jews,  when  the  wide  oommisdon  was,  **  Qo  teaoh  all  nap 
tions  " — "  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

The  simple  fiust  that  Peter  stood  up  vfiih  ik$  ebven  on  tiia 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  on  that  day, 
and  that  he  afterwards  was  the  first  to  receive  a  Geatile  mto 
the  Church,  does  not  show  that  he  possessed  any  more  oAeisl 
power  than  others.  The  first  President  of  the  United  Sttttes 
had  no  more  official  pow^r  than  the  second.  How  then  ooold 
the  first  President,  as  such^  be  properly  called  the  rook  upon 
which  the  political  &bric  rests  ?  According  to  the  Protestant 
view,  Peter  was  only  the  first  to  exercise  a  power  given  alike 
to  all  the  apostles.  How  then  can  it  be  said  with  any  propriety 
that  he  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  Church  stood,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  on€  of  eleven  equals,  who  first  exercise^  a  power 
belonging  to  all?  This  was  certainly  a  very  meagre  superir 
ority ;  and  would  not  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  magnifi- 
cent promise  of  Christ. 

The  rock  upon  which  an  edifice  is  built,  is  contemplated  as 
continuing  in  the  same  permanent  state  it  was  in,  at  the  predse 
time  when  the  building  was  erected.  If  we  say  that  our  Lord 
first  created  the  ofiice  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
as  He  did  the  ofiice  of  teacher  in  the  conmiission,  and  afterwards 
addressed  Peter  in  his  official  capacity^  then  we  can  see  how 
Peter  could  be  appropriately  called  the  rock  upon  which  the 
Church  was  built.  The  power  and  effect  of  the  ofiice  would  al- 
ways be  the  same  as  at  the  first,  and  the  Church  might  well  rest 
upon  it.  The  Church  was  regarded  by  Christ  as  a  pemument 
structure,  and  the  rock  or  foundation  upon  which  it  is  built, 
must  have  been  viewed  by  Him  as  equally  continuing.  The 
permanency  of  one  must  have  been  conmiensurate  with  that  of 
the  other. 
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That  this  is  the  correct  view  would  seem  to  be  clear  from 
the  fiict,  that  the  stability  of  the  Church  is  but  the  consequence 
of  this  foundation.    When  our  Lord  said  the  foolish  man  built 
his  hoose  upon  the  sand  and  it  fell,  we  must  conclude  that  it 
fell  because  of  the  insecurity  of  the  foundation.    Tliis  conclusion 
is  shown  to  be  correct  from  the  fact,  that  when  our  Lord  spoke 
of  the  wise  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock,  He  said  '^  it 
feU  not :   for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock."     (Matt.  vii.  26.) 
Here  the  cause  of  the  stability  of  the  house  was  its  rock  foun- 
dation.   So,  when  Christ  says,  "  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it," 
the  relation  of  the  structure  to  the  foundation  is  so  close,  that 
we  must  say  the  stability  of  the  building  is  the  consequence  of 
the  stability  of  the  foundation.     Christ  made  Peter  the  rock, 
nd  the  stability  of  the  rock  came  from  Christ,  its  Creator. 

But  how  the  mere  person<il  privilege  of  being  the  first  to  ex- 
erdae  an  official  power,  shared  in  common  with  other  then  ex- 
Ming  equals,  could  give  this  permanent  stability  to  the  Church, 
it  18  difficult  to  see.  The  cause  is  wholly  inadequate  to  produce 
the  effect.    There  is  no  due  proportion  between  them. 

Our  Lord  gave  to  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
ooDsequence  of  this  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  entire  kingdom 
^*B  the  supreme  power  to  bind  and  loose.  In  other  words,  the 
power  to  bind  and  loose  was  but  a  consequence  flowing  from  the 
keys  of  the  entire  kingdom,  and  was  a  power  supreme  over  all. 
Observe  the  clear  and  explicit  language  of  our  Lord :  ^^  And  I 
^  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven : 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven.** 

Mr.  Campbell  and  others  have  insisted  tliat  the  keys  were 
only  given  to  Peter  to  enable  him,  once  for  all,  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  Church  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Bat  with  an  due  deference,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  cx])lana- 
tioa  18  too  narrow  and  diminutive.  It  is  as  objectionable  as  the 
one  regarding  the  ^ect  of  Peter's  being  the  foundation  whereon 
the  Church  is  built. 

If  I  am  correct  in  holding  that  the  power  to  bind  and  loose 

was  but  a  result  flowing  from  the  possession  of  the  keys,  then 
1 J 
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this  fooatrmrtion  moat  be  erroneous;  for  l!ie  ruason,  that  ibo 
powor  was  not  only  to  loose  but  alio  to  bind— to  sliut,  as  well 
as  to  opea 

Itut  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  inHtanco  in  wtiioh  so 
Btnall  a  conse'jtii.'ncM.f  couM  be  given  to  sach  a  syintM)].  77b  d^ 
Uvery  of  key*  fuM  attumys  been  a  Kymbol  of  aitpreim  comittaitd. 
(See  Rt>v.  lii.  7.)  In  the  Tit  nhaiitor  of  Isaiah,  God,  speoldi^ 
of  His  Son,  Bays:  "And  Iwill  commit  my  government  into  Ui« 
hands  •  •  and  the  key  of  the  liouse  of  David  will  I  lay  ujmn 
his  shonlder :  eo  be  shatl  o])en,  and  none  shall  shut ;  oud  bo 
shall  sliut,  and  none  shall  open."  So,  in  the  titvt  chapter  of 
Revelations,  the  ko/i  mentioned  in  verse  18,  wero  symboln  of 
fluprerao  command.  So,  at  law,  where  the  delivery  of  perwunal 
property  ia  neoeaaary  to  pass  the  title,  tha  delivery  of  the  lc«y 
of  the  warehouse  in  which  the  goods  arc  stored,  is  a  syruboUcal 
delivery  which  is  regarded  as  e<jtiivalent  to  an  uciuul  delivery, 
and  passes  the  command  of  the  property  to  tlio  puroliasor.'' 

Our  Lord  used  the  symbol  of  the  keys,  in  the  same  aenso  b 
which  His  Father  used  it,  when  speaking  of  Ilim  as  the  future 
Messiah.  The  Father  committed  the  government  to  His  Son 
by  delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  bouse  of  David ;  t'.  &.,  the  Church : 
and  the  Son  committed  the  same  to  His  servant,  by  delivery  of 
the  same  symbol.  As  the  Father  cotislitiited  Chmt  His  agent, 
so  Christ  constituted  Peter  His  agent.  God,  the  Father,  con- 
stitutes the  original  source  of  authority,  and  governs  the  king- 
dom through  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  All  power  in  heaven  &nd 
earth  was  given  imto  our  Lord,  who,  in  turn,  committed  the 

*  So  far  M  I  mn  awsn,  thii  ia  bo  in  tho  nwge  of  all  nationi.  In  the  r^ij 
DUtaTe  of  the  s,miliiil,  it  can  mean  uotlilng  clw.  Tha  dc'lTer^  oT  tlie  kvji  of  ■ 
fortiuu  or  wollcd  city  to  s  vonqaeror  i>  a  surrvndpr  of  Iho  baths  into  bit  po9!«>- 
■ion.  Tiiii  very  set  yields  'Dp  the  comrnand  of  the  placa  b;  one  put;,  uid 
pD»e«  it  to  the  Dlhcr.  When,  thereforD,  our  Lord  gore  Petur  ths  keyi  of  Hit 
kingdoni,  what  elw  could  H«  tnsui,  hut  lo  glre  him,  to  whom  no  oanuaituJ 
the  fcef  a.  the  mpreme  oommuid?  And  that  oat  Lord  crented  ua  oQioe  by  thii 
■ct,  irould  >lao  aeem  clear,  tlii  sf  Bt?m  iUelT  ma  ^fmownf.  Tlie  gate)  and 
luy>  of  thii  kiogdom  were  part  of  thui  pcnnnnent  Iciogdom.  There  i;i  no  limilk' 
tion  put  to  Che  dantion  of  tbii  power  in  thi*  permanent  kingdam,  t.nj  man 
than  there  a  to  tlie  office  of  Prerident  of  the  United  Stnte«,  in 
Bat  onr  Lord  tays,  viibont  any  limitation  u  to  time,  "Iwill  giva  ni 
kejra  of  the  kiugdom  of  beanu." 
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gOYemment  to  His  Bubordinates,  and  governs  tliroagh  Uis 
agent,  Peter,  and  sub-agents,  appointed  by  Peter. 

By  the  delivery  of  this  symbol,  Peter  had  the  power,  not 

only  to  loose,  but  to  bind — ^the  power  to  shut,  as  well  as  to 

open.     This  power  to  do  both  was  necessary,  as  the  Church 

mnst  be  often  opened  to  some,  and  shut  against  others.    The 

power  was  permanent  from  its  very  nature,  and  needed  at  all 

times  daring  the  existence  of  the  institution.    Tiie  kingdom 

toeftnt  is  the  visible  Church,  whose  gates  require  to  be  often 

opened,  and  often  shut.    Do  the  gates  of  a  city,  after  being 

opened  for  the  first  time,  always  stand  open  after  that  ?    And 

to  all  persons  ?    If  so,  of  what  use  are  the  gates  ?    The  very 

idea  of  keys  and  gates,  presupposes  the  utility  of  opening  to  all 

who  are  entitled  to  enter,  and  of  shutting  against  all  who  would 

enter  improperly.    True,  the  keys  were  necessary  to  open  the 

gates  for  the^^^  time ;  but  they  are  equally  necessary  to  open 

And  shut,  at  intervals,  through  all  coming  time.     Tlic  prophet 

anid  Christ  should  open  and  no  man  should  shut,  and  should 

•hot,  and  no  man  should  open.     Christ  teas  to  do  both;  and 

^chai  Hk  does  by  His  agenty  He  does  Himself, 

Bat  those  who  concede  that  Peter  was  the  rock,  and  yet 
deny  his  sapremacy,  insist  that  the  same  power  was  afterwards 
conferred  upon  all  the  apostles,  thus  making  them  all  equals. 
(3Iatt.xviiLl8.)  But  if  this  conclusion,  drawn  from  conceded 
&cti,  be  trne,  why  did  Christ  do  an  idle  and  vain  thing  in  con- 
ferring the  power  separately  on  Peter.  Our  Lord  must  have 
bad  some  motive  in  making  this  separate  delegation  of  power 
to  Peter.  What  could  it  luive  been,  but  to  give  him  superiority 
over  the  others,  so  as  to  produce  unity  in  all  ? 

The  &cts  conceded,  taken  in  connection  with  other  examples 
in  the  New  Testament,  constitute  a  very  strong  argument  to 
nstain  the  Catholic  view.  When  our  Lord  conferred  the 
power  to  bind  sod  loose  upon  all.  He  did  not  promise  tlicni  the 
keys,  as  He  did  separately  to  Peter.  This  is  a  marked  and 
most  material  d^erence  in  the  two  cases.  But  besides  this  dif- 
ierenoe,  the  other  instances  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
show  what  was  intended.  For  example,  our  Lord  required  all 
to  foBam  Him,  (John  viii.  12 ;  x.  4.  Mark  viii.  38,)  yet  when 
He  addressed  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Matthew  individually,  and 
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said  "  follow  me,"  lie  roquirod  them  to  fiillow  Him  in  a  distinct 
and  ]icculiar  tnantior.  So,  when  it  is  Bftid  that  John  was  the 
htloveij  disciple,  ia  it  not  clear  that  he  was  more  beloved  than 
lliu  olUera,  although  our  Lord  loved  them  iJI  most  tenderly? 
(Johnxiii.  1 ;  xv.  12,  15.)  So,  the  npoetlcs  wiirt!  all  commit- 
Moncd  to  t«acb  all  nations — to  preach  to  CTwry  (Twitnre — yet 
Sts.  Paul  and  Barnabas  wore  sent  upon  a  opccial  mission,  and 
St.  Paul  called  himself  the  apostle  of  tho  Gtmtiltw.  Was  there 
nothing  peculiar  iu  lh«  missioDs  uf  Sta.  Paul  nnd  Bamanas? 
Putting  those  cxauiploa  together,  and  they  «how  that  our  I/ord 
wiw  not  an  idle  law^ver,  but  that  when  lie  conferred  n  powpr 
teparately  upon  a  certain  person,  He  intended,  by  th«  very  act, 
to  give  him  a  peculiar  vocation,  although  the  same  power  wa* 
conferred  upon  others  colleotively,  uicluding  tho  person  upon 
whom  it  was  separately  conferred. 

But  in  the  case  ofPetor,  this  is  made  clear,  by  the  following 
extract : 

"So,  when  ihoy  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Si- 
mon, son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  mc  more  than  these?  He  saitli 
unto  him.  Tea,  Lord;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He 
eaith  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs.  Tie  saith  to  htm  again  tliu 
second  time,  Simon,  son  of  JonaN,  lovest  thou  mo?  He  saith 
unto  him.  Yea,  Lord ;  thou  knowcat  that  I  love  thee.  He  saith 
unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.  He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time, 
Siiuon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thon  me?  Peter  wa«  grifix'd  be- 
cause he  said  unto  hiiu  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  mo  ?  And 
ho  said  unto  him.  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowesi 
that  I  love  thee,  Jesus  siuth  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep." 
{John  xsi.) 

The  expression  "  more  than  these  "  is  elliptical.  Mr.  Carop 
beU  construed  it  to  mean:  "Do  j'ou  love  me  more  than  these 
fish,  or  these  victuals?"  (Debate  C.  &>  P.,  80.)  Tho  Oathoiic 
interpretation  is :  "  Do  you  love  me  more  than  these  disciples 
love  me  f  " 

In  support  of  his  view,  Mr.  C  insisted  that  Peter  could  not 
bavo  answered  such  a  question,  because  he  could  not  know  how 
much  his  companions  loved  his  Master.  But  thiN  objeetion 
seems  more  plausible  than  jaet.  Whether  or  not  Peter  loved 
our  Lord  more  than  the  other  disciples  loved  Him,  ho  certainly 
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g»ve  the  most  condusiye  evidence  that  he  did.    In  the  very 
chapter  in  which  the  passage  occurs,  the  moment  that  he  knew 
It  was  our  Lord,  he  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  while  the  others 
remained  with  the  fish,  and  he  only  returned  to  them  after 
oar  Lord  commanded  to  bring  of  the  fish  they  had  taken. 
Besides,  the  construction  of  Mr.  C.  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by 
the  form  of  the  answer  of  Peter  ;  for  if  the  construction  of  Mn 
C  be  correct,  then  Peter  would  have  answered :  "  Lord,  thou 
knoweat  that  I  love  thee  more  than  I  love  these  fish,  or  these 
nctuala.''    No  motive  of  delicacy  could  have  influenced  him  in 
ndi  a  case.    And  no  motive  of  delicacy  could  have  influenced 
oar  Lord,  as  such  a  feeling  is  not  indulged  by  lawgivers  at  the 
expense  of  truth.    Our  Lord  knew  the  answer  that  Peter  would 
pve ;  and  the  form  of  the  answer,  shows  that  Peter  was  gov- 
erned by  motives  of  humility  and  delicacy,  while  our  Lord  was 
not    Li  justice  to  the  other  disciples,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
they  would  be  hurt  by  the  act  of  their  blaster,  while  they  might 
object  to  the  act  of  Peter  in  determining  that  he  loved  their 
Lord  more  than  they  loved  Him.    It  was  not  necessary  for  Pe- 
ter to  state  that  he  loved  his  Master  more  than  the  others,  be- 
CI1186  our  Lord  knew  the  fact,  ns  well  without  that  statement, 
tt  with  it ;  and  Peter,  in  his  answer,  appeals  to  this  knowledge. 
Oar  Lord,  in  His  question,  did  not  settle  the  matter  as  to  the 
one  who  loved  Him  most ;  and  Peter  did  not  determine  it,  but 
referred  the  question  back  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.    The 
object  of  our  Lord,  in  asking  the  question,  was  to  make  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  commit  His  whole  flock  to  Peter.    And  in  doing 
this,  our  Lord  Himself  answered  the  question  in  the  aflirmative, 
that  Peter  did  love  Him  more  than  the  rest.    The  answer  of 
Peter  is  not  fully  responsive  to  the  interrogatory ;  and  when 
given,  he  ^d  not  know  what  our  Lord  intended.    His  Master, 
It  that  precise  point  of  time,  left  the  question,  as  to  the  one 
who  loved  Him  most,  an  open  one.     The  humility  of  Peter,  and 
his  knowledge  that  Christ  knew  all  things,  prevented  lum  from 
•BBuming  to  determine  a  question  of  delicacy,  as  between  him 
sad  his  companions ;  and,  therefore,  he  simply  answered  that 
he  loved  his  Master  who  knew  all  things,  and  referred  the 
measure  of  this  love,  as  compared  with  the  love  of  his  compan- 
kmsy  back  to  his  Lord.    This  view  makes  the  conduct  of  Peter 
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intelligible,  and  iixi>laiii*  tlii^  reason  why  our  Lord  di*l  not  re- 
provQ  him  for  an  ftpimritut  wasiou  of  His  qa«BtioD.  Hut  upon 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Cimi]iliul],  PclM  evaded  iho  qncatiou  pro- 
pounded, without  aiiy  rwMon  for  doing  no. 

But  aside  from  this  qneation,  the  pawago,  wlion  tairly  con* 


tlio  primacy  of  St.  P«tor.  Il 
m  object  to  the  intcrprrtatton 
laity.  But  whilo  they  mitkp 
lis  any  by  informing  ii§  what 
by  thill  distinction.  He  most 
tlio  distil) (.'lion  waH  idle  and 

's  GoBpcl,  when  Christ  epeak^ 
n  the  world,  Uff  rimplycalW 
H  to  speak  of  them  as  dintin- 
,wo  classes,  lie  calls  one  chm 


ndered,  i 

is  trne  that 

of  «A««pi« 

this  objeotio 

Cbrisl  did,  ti  a 

have  meant 

uadeu.    'VI 

In  tho  tci 
of  His  entire  1 
them  sheep.  i 

guished  among  ttientseires  : 
lamt/»,  and  the  other  «A*^. 

That  this  meaning  is  correct,  would  seem  pl^  when  we  eon- 
Bider  that  Christ  called  Himself  tho  shepherd,  and  St.  Peler 
afterwards  calls  Him  the  Chief  shepherd.  There  cannot  be  a 
chief  shepherd  withont  under-shephcrds.  The  comparison  of 
the  sheepfold  is  kept  up  by  the  apoBtleB  Peter  and  John,  a*  wis 
have  already  seen.  That  the  laity  are  meant  by  lambs  would 
seem  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  lambs  are  accustomed  to  fol- 
low the  sheep  ;  and  St.  Paul  tolls  his  brethren  to  obey,  submit 
to,  and  follow  the  faith  of  them  who  had  the  rule  over  them. 

But  whether  this  distinction  be  correct  or  not,  one  thing  is 
clear,  that  the  two  clssses.  Iambs  and  sheep,  did  comprise  the 
entire  Jiock,  and  they  were  all  committed  ttipantUty  to  Petrr. 
And  this  being  true,  Peter  bore  to  all  the  others  the  superior  re- 
lation of  under-^hepherd,  next  in  authority  to  Christ;  and  ho 
must,  of  necessity,  have  had  superior  jurisdiction  over  those  who 
bore  to  him  the  subordinate  relation  of  sheep  to  their  shepherd. 
To  say  otherwise  would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  whole  figure; 
for  the  commission  to  feed  is  always  a  commission  to  govern  and 
direct,  as  may  be  conclusively  seen,  by  an  examination  of  tho 
texts  rcibiTed  to  below.* 

"  2  Kings (S»m.)T.  2;  Pa. IxiyO.  11,12;  Eucb. xiiIL  1-10; 
iiiii.  1,2,4;  Nktb.  UL  18  c. ;  la.  iL  11 :  HIeh.tiL14i  SwA-xxm, 
John  I.  1 1  1  Peter  t.  4,  S ;  Acts  xi.  S8. 
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That  the  whole  flock  was  committed  to  Peter,  is  further 
ihowii  by  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

^  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  Satan  hath  desired  to 
bare  you,  (in  the  plural,)  that  he  may  sifl  you  as  wheat ;  but  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not :  and  when  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  In  the  Douay  Bible,  "  con- 
fiim  thy  brethren.'' 

It  18  conceded  by  all  that  the  pronoun  i/ou  referred  to  all  the 
i^K>fltles.  Why  then  did  our  Lord  pray  separately  for  Peter, 
and,  when  he  in  converted,  he  is  charged  to  strengthen  or  cour 
firm  his  brethren  ?  We  are  not  informed  that  He  prayed  sep- 
arately for  any  one  or  more  of  the  others. 

If  this  passage  stood  alone,  it  could,  perhaps,  be  explained 
upon  some  other  hypothesis.  But  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fiust  that  Christ  promised  the  keys  to  Peter,  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted His  entire  flock  to  him,  both  lambs  and  sheep,  the  most 
simple  and  natural  conclusion  is  that  Christ  used  Peter  as  His 
superior  agent  to  confirm  the  others. 

§  4.   Objections  considered, 

1.  It  has  been  oflen  objected,  that  after  Christ  had  promised 
to  foand  His  Church  upon  Peter,  He  said  to  him :  '^  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan,"  <&c.  This  text  has  been  much  ])erverted ; 
but  Mr.  Campbell  conceded  that  our  Lord  did  not  call  Peter, 
Satan,  but  simply  opponent.  ^^The  word  Satatias^  signifies  ad- 
versarir.  Jesus  calls  him  not  ho  sata?ias,  Satan,  but  simply  op- 
pooent.  Stand  aside,  thou  who  opposest  me  in  this  matter. 
Thou  dost  not  understand  these  divine  thuigs."  (Deb.  C.  &  P.,  95.) 

The  fiict  that  Peter  erred  from  his  very  love  of  his  Master, 
does  not  show  that  he  was  not  afterwards  qualified  to  be  the  Su- 
preme Hesd  of  the  Church  on  earth.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Campbell,  while  denying  the  e2dstence  of  the  office,  clearly 
proved  his  eminent  fitness  for  such  a  position.  (Debate  C.  & 
P.,  S6, 87.) 

2.  It  is  stated  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Acts,  that  the  apos- 
tles MenC  Peter  and  John  to  Samaria ;  and  it  is  objected  that  this 
&ct  conflicts  with  the  Catholic  theory.  Mr.  Campbell  thought 
**  this  &ct  spoke  volumes  against  the  pretended  successors  of 
Peter."    (Debate  C.  <fe  P.,  97.) 
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But  is  this  truo  f  Sapporo  wo  Utko  the  theory  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, that  all  the  apostles  were  independeut  equals,  to  be  true, 
for  t!ie  Hake  of  the  arguincnl  ouly,  then  bow  could  all  the  apos- 
tles togutlier  bavo  the  rigbt  to  st^ud  a  portion  upoti  a  luiMloa 
without  thtdr  oonaeiit?  Equals  bavo  no  ligbt  to  ooramand 
eqimls.  But  iPwn  ■■»  thnt  nhrist.  created  a  college  of  teachers, 
makiug  the  a  i  member,  then  we  m.ust  con- 

cede that  Hat  It  ond  we  are  forced  to  admit 


The  fiuit  I  3  with  the  Catholic  theory, 

and  ill  Htliot  The  act  of  sending  was  the 

act  of  the  c  i  Head,  I'etcr.     Ho,  like  any 

other  iadivid  ircnt  capacilieSy  nnder  more 

deieffalcd  aiiU  Ho  theory,  be  was  the  equal 

of  the  other  ai^.  i  T'  under  tliu  commiBsion,  "Go 

teach,"  and  superior  to  them  r  tlie  separate  delegation  of 

power  in  virtue  of  the  teys;  therefore,  the  college,  with  Peter 
at  its  head,  was  superior  to  Peter  in  his  capacity  of  teacher  un- 
der the  commission.  The  act  of  the  college  was  the  concurrem 
act  of  all,  including  Peter,  and  with  hia  consent,  he  could  welt 
be  seol  with  John.  As  Peter  filled  different  capacities,  otui  su- 
preme, and  the  others  subordinate,  he  had,  necessarily,  tho  ex- 
elusive  right  to  determine,  in  the  Jirst  instance,  the  capacity  in 
which  he  would  act;  but  when  he  had  done  this,  and  had  ix>n- 
sented  to  ai.'t  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  be  was,  in  this  capadty, 
subject  to  the  whole  college,  which  included  himself  in  biH  su- 
preme capacity.  The  duty  to  be  performed  was  one  that  apper- 
tained, in  its  natnre,  to  an  inferior  capacity.  There  was,  there- 
fore, nothiiisr  incompatible  with  llie  Catholic  theory  in  tho  act 
of  the  college  sending  St,  Peter  with  St.  John. 

But  the  same  objection  will  lie  agninst  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Campbell.  For  example,  the  teachers  who  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  circumcisloa  were  the  inferiors  of  St.  Paul ;  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  "  they  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
certain  others  of  them,  should  go  np  to  Jeru^lcru  imto  the  apos- 
tles and  elders  abont  this  question."  {Acts  xv.  2.)  "  Tlug 
determined."  Who  were  they  f  Is  it  not  certain  that  tho  pro- 
noun they  included  these  teachers  as  well  aa  Paul  and  Bamabai 
How,  then,  will  Mr.  Campbell  reconcile  this  lact  tvith  the  pii      , 
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ciple  upon  which  his  objection  is  based  ?  These  teachers  wero 
ii^sriors  to  St.  Paul.  Yet  tJiey  (including  those  teachers)  de- 
termined that  Paul  and  others  should  go  up.  In  other  words, 
they  sent  them.  To  determine  that  they  should  go  up,  was  to 
send  them.  And  with  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  debater,  I  must  say  that  "  this  &ct ''  is  more  difficult  of 
reconciliation  with  his  theory  than  with  the  Catholic. 

3.  After  St.  Peter  had  admitted  Cornelius  into  the  Church, 
it  is  stated  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Acts,  that  '^  they  that  were 
of  the  drcumoision  contended  with  him ; "  and  Mr.  Campbell 
thought  this  fact  was  ^^  still  more  humiliating  to  the  successors  " 
of  Peter. 

But  was  Mr.  Campbell  right  ?  The  act  of  St.  Peter,  in  ad- 
mitting Cornelius  into  the  Church,  was  an  official  act,  performed 
under  the  assumed  authority  of  Christ ;  but  though  an  official 
act.  It  was  not  performed  by  him  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the 
Church,  but  in  his  capacity  as  teacher  under  the  commission. 
The  act  of  admitting  individuals  into  the  Church  could  have 
been  performed  by  any  other  teacher.  Tlie  thing  done  belonged 
to  an  inferior  capacity.  Besides  this,  the  question  was  new, 
and  had  never  been  authoritatively  determined ;  and  St.  Peter 
had  acted  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  teachers. 

But  the  objection  proves  too  much.  The  fact  is  just  as  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  Mr.  Campbell's  theory  as  with  the  Cath- 
dia  These  men  wero  not  apostles,  and  under  any  and  every 
theory,  they  were  inferiors  to  St.  Peter.  And  when  well  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  seen  that  under  any  theory.  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant)  we  can  only  account  for  the  conduct  of  these  men  upon 
the  ground  that  they  admitted  themselves  to  be  inferiors^  and 
as  such,  they  asked  for  the  reasons  for  the  act  of  their  superior, 
and  St.  Peter  gave  them  the  fiicts,  as  his  justification.  An  infe- 
rior may  well  contend  with  a  superior  without  a  violation  of 
duty,  when  the  latter  permits  it  to  be  done.  It  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  statement  that  the  inferior  endeavored,  by  argu- 
ment, to  sustain  his  view  before  the  superior.  It  is  not  an  act 
of  disobedience.  Conceding  the  Catholic  tlicory  to  be  true,  St. 
Peter  might  well  permit  these  men  to  contend  with  him  about 
a  new  question,  not  before  authoritatively  settled. 

4.  It  is  insisted  that  the  conduct  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Council 
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of  Jerusalem,  was  inponsistent  willi  th«  llieorj'  tliut  lie  was  the 
Head  of  the  Church  on  earth. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  narrativti,  as  foim<I  in  the  6f- 
teenth  chapter  of  Arte,  who  ealled  tho  conncil,  or  who  [iriuidcd. 
The  fact  that  Sts,  Paul  and  Bamaba*  luid  other  teachers  "  de- 
lermiHed  to  s^o  up  to  Jenisalum  nnto  thf  apostles  and  tidtsn 
about  this  question,"  shows  that  all  that  they  determined  was  that 
(Aey  "  v^owld  00  vp,"  not  that  the  conncil  should  he  called. 
Whethor  the  oouooil  was  called  by  St.  Peter  or  not,  it  ia  cerUuo 
that  it  was  called  by  liis  consent,  ami  Hub  consent  would  givo  it 
hifl  sanction.  Agency  can  be  affirmed  by  the  subsequent  assent 
of  the  principal,  as  well  as  created  by  his  prior  act.  So,  under 
the  Catholio  theory,  those  at  Autioch  might  well  determine, 
for  thrmnrlvi!*,  to  submit  a  question  to  the  council;  but  lliey 
could  not  compel  the  council  to  sit.  This  was  not  at  all  in  con- 
flict with  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  conceding  he  was  Head  of 
the  Church, 

It  in  also  certain  that  there  had  been  much  disputing  in  the 
council  until  St.  Peter  spoke.  But  after  he  sjioke,  the  friends 
of  circumcision  wore  silent.  Not  a  voice  was  aft«rwards  raised 
in  support  of  this  error.  The  fact  that  he  spoke  in  the  council, 
is  not  at  all  inconnstent  with  the  theory  of  his  primacy.  He 
had  the  right  to  speak,  conceding  that  be  presided.  So  has  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  right  to  epcak  and 
vote.  The  &ct  that  St.  James  was  the  first  to  propose  the  ex- 
act form  of  the  decree,  is  in  nowise  contrary  to  the  Catholic 
thocry.  The  Pope  may  or  may  not  speak  In  conncil.  He  must 
cotistitute  apart  of  every  council,  either  in  person  or  by  his  ie- 
gatea,  and  must  lumself  sanction  their  decrees,  to  giro  them 
effijct. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  history  of  the  council  ia  con- 
cise, not  full.  We  do  not  know  from  it  that  any  one  did,  or  did 
not  preside ;  but  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  tme 
did  preside ;  and  if  any  one  did,  it  certainly  is  most  probable 
it  was  Sl  Fetor, 

Tliese  objections  are  K-ued  ujKtn  an  inaccurate  and  confised 
conception  of  the  Catholic  theory.  One  thing  appears  certain, 
and  that  is :  that  St.  Peter  was  always  on  hand,  and  always 
most  forward  and   prominent  on  all  great  occasions.     And 
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whether  he  was  constituted  Head  of  the  Church  on  earth  or 
not,  his  conduct  was  consistent  with  that  character. 

5.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,  in  with- 
standing St.  Peter  to  the  face,  for  a  personal  act  of  the  latter, 
was  inconsistent  with  his  alleged  official  superiority.    But  those 
who  make  this  objection,  seem  to  forget  that  St.  Peter  was  an 
individual  member  of  the  Church,  and  as  such,  possessed  per- 
sonal free  agency,  and  could  sin,  as  others.    In  his  private  ca^ 
pacity  he  was  no  more  than  any  other  member ;  and  St.  Paul 
had  the  right  to  reprove  him  for  his  personal  dissimulation,  even 
conceding  the  Catholic  theory  to  be  true.    It  would  seem  from 
the  statement  of  St.  Paul,  that  St.  Peter  admitted  his  error,  as 
he  made  no  reply  to  the  objection.     St.  Paul  himself  seems  af- 
tervrards  to  have  ^llen  into  the  same  error,  when  ho  purified 
himself  and  was  found  in  the  temple.    (Acts  xxi.) 

Bat  if  it  be  said  that  the  error  of  St.  Peter  was  official,  and 
not  private,  then  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  St.  Paul  had 
the  right  to  call  in  question  the  official  act  of  an  individuaUy 
infidlible  apostle. 

6.  It  was  objected  by  Mr.  Campbell,  that  St.  Peter,  in  his 
two  Epistles,  nowhere  expressly  assumes  to  speak  as  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  this  silence  is  inconsistent  with 
such  a  capacity. 

But  omission  is  a  very  weak  argument.  One  affirmative 
witness,  is  worth  many  negative  ones.  Omission  is  the  main 
groand  upon  which  the  Infidel  relies  to  show  contradictions  in 
the  four  Grospels ;  and  is  one  of  the  positions  that  Dr.  Paloy 
confutes  in  his  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

It  is  true,  that  St.  Peter  simply  calls  himself  an  apostle — an 
elder — a  servant,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  was  all  these, 
and  could  have  still  been  the  Head  of  the  College.  St.  John 
writes  his  Epstles,  simply  calling  himself  an  elder.  In  his  Epis- 
tle to  Philemon,  St.  Paul  simply  calls  himself  a  prisoner ;  and  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  docs  not  mention  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  apostle.  St.  James  commences  his  Epistle  by  calling 
himself  a  servant.  Several  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  commenced 
as  if  written  jointly  with  others.  Now  these  omissions  do  not 
prove  that  the  several  authors  were  only  entitled  to  fill  the  po- 
ritions  mentioned,  and  no  others. 
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In  fact,  tliere  is  nothing  in  either  Epistle  that  required  St. 
Peter  to  state,  or  to  Bssiune  to  act  its  if  he  waa  Supreme  Uead 
of  the  Church,  uonoedlng  that  he  was  snch.  They  vere  general, 
not  special.  Ah  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Pope  rules  the 
Church  through  his  subordinateB.  IT  they  fiul  to  do  their  duty, 
they  can  be  rencfaod  directly  hy  him.  But  the  individual  mem- 
bers are  primarily  responsible  to  their  immediate  pastors,  with 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Pope. 

Conceding  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  theory,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument  only,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  silence 
of  St.  Peter,  with  this  theory.  All  that  he  said  he  coiiM  well 
say  in  another  and  a  aulxtrdinale  capacity.  Tliia  being  the  fact, 
his  admitted  humility  fully  explains  liis  silence. 

"  Peter's  agency  in  the  narrative  of  Mark  is  asserted  by  all 
aticieut  writers,  and  is  confirmed  hy  the  fact,  that  his  huntility 
is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it,  where  any  fact  is  or  might  be 
related  of  him ;  hia  weakness  and  fall  being  ftiHy  exposed,  while 
things  which  might  redound  to  his  honor,  are  tidier  omitted  or 
but  slightly  mentioned."     (GreenleapB  Ev.  of  4  E^aii.,  45.) 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  St.  Peter  givcB  his  testimony 
to  facts  ho  had  seen  and  heard  as  a  choaeu  witness  of  Christ. 
He  also  records  certain  prophecies  made  by  him.  Neither  of 
these  cajiacities  belonged  to  his  office  as  Head  of  the  College. 
The  apostles  were  the  only  chosen  witnesses,  and  tiis  fact  made 
it  proper  for  him  to  state  that  ho  was  an  apostle,  when  givmg 
hifl  testimony  in  his  Epistles.  He  vas  also  writing  a  part  of  the 
Scriptures,  The  gift  of  prophecy,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  Scrip- 
tural writer,  were  tpecial  gifts;  because  not  cor^nfd  to  the 
apostles.  Tliese  special  gifts  did  not  belong  to  the  office  of  Su- 
preme Head  of  the  Church ;  and,  therefore,  there  could  have 
been  no  propriety  in  his  assuming  to  act  in  that  capacity,  when 
writing  his  Epistles, 

1.  Mr.  Campbell  insisted  that  the  office  of  Supreme  Hea^ 
of  the  Church,  being  an  important  office,  should  have  been 
clearly  defined  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  its  not  being  so  specified, 
was  a  strong  argument  against  the  existence  of  the  office. 
(Debate  C.  &  P.,  11 1.)  In  support  of  his  position  he  read  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  the  office  of  President. 
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This  objection  would  be  entitled  to  great  weight  if  aU  of 
diese  Beveral  things  toere  true:  1.  That  Peter's  superiority  is 
not  plainly  stated.  2.  That  the  Scriptures  contain  all  the  code. 
8.  That  they  assumed  to  be  regular  and  methodical.  4.  That 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  determine  authoritatively  all  ques- 
tions arising  under  the  law,  was  not  clearly  stated. 

If  there  be  any  things  in  the  Scriptures  plainly  taught,  the 
power  of  the  Church  to  decide  all  questions  is,  in  my  best  judg- 
ment, one  of  them.  But  Mr.  Campbell's  position  proves  too 
mach.  If  applied  to  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  it  would 
be  seen  how  unsound  it  is.  There  are  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant tenets  not  more  plainly,  if  as  plainly,  taught.  The  au- 
thority for  observing  the  first,  for  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
IS  not  very  easily  found  in  Scripture.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  authority  for  not  washing  feet,  contrary  to  the  command 
of  Christ,  as  stated  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  C.'s  rule  of  criticism  would  ruin  his 
theory  of  Scripture  alone. 

T^t  Peter  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  Church  was  built, 
seems  very  plain  to  my  mind ;  and  this  fact  once  conceded,  his 
supremacy  follows,  as  a  simple  logical  consequence.  Mr.  C. 
seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  this  result,  as  he  put  his 
denials  in  the  right  place,  to  bo  apparently  consistent.  An  en- 
tire negation,  however  false,  is  still  consistent  with  itself.  Mr. 
Ci,  therefore,  denied  that  Peter  was  the  rock.  But  with  all 
due  deference,  it  would  seem  that  he  did  not  deny  quite  enough. 
He  should  have  insisted  that  there  were  no  gates  and  no  keys ; 
for  the  reason,  that  tluy  were  perfectly  idle  and  useless,  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  theory.  (Debate  C.  &  P.,  85.)  They 
were  never  used  but  once  ;  and  a  simple  opening  in  the  wall,  or 
no  endoBore,  would  have  suited  his  theory  better.  The  idea 
of  making  a  wall,  constructing  gates,  and  providing  keys,  to  be 
used  bat  once,  and  that  at  the  beginning,  is  not  very  intelli- 
gible. 

8.  In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  it  is 
stated: 

^  And  there  was  a  strife  among  them,  which  of  them  should 
be  accounted  the  greatest.  And  he  said  unto  them.  The  kings 
of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that  ex- 
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ercise  authority  upon  them  are  called  bene&oton.  But  ye  dull 
not  be  so ;  but  he  that  k  greatest  among  yoo,  let  him  be  aathe 
younger,  and  he  that  k  chie^  as  he  that  doth  nerve.  For 
whether  is  greater,  he  that  ntteth  at  meat,  or  he  that  serrethf 
is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  ?  but  I  am  among  you  as  he  that 
Borveth."  The  same  is  substantially  related  in  the  twentieih 
chapter  of  Matthew. 

It  has  been  often  insisted  that  this  passage  is  in  oixiffiet  vitfc 
the  Catholic  theory.    But  is  this  true  ? 

It  appears  from  the  &cts  stated  in  other  and  snbseqnnt 
portions  of  the  four  Qospels,  that  at  the  tune  this  strife  ooouredi 
the  apostles  believed  that  the  incoming  kingdom  of  C&nsfc 
would  be  temporaL  Hence  their  natural  pride  prompted  thea 
to  contend  as  to  who  should  be  the  greatest  in  this  earU^f 
kingdom.  It  was  to  correct  this  error  of  judgmenti  and  to  i»- 
provo  their  pride,  that  our  Lord  used  the  language  quoted. 
He  states,  in  substance,  that  He  did  not  come  to  establish  mdi 
t('in])oral  authority  as  the  Gentiles  exercised,  aind,  therefore,  in 
that  resjMict^  they  were  not  to  be  distinguished  one  above  an- 
other by  Jlis  law.  But  to  prevent  them  from  eonstming  this 
general  language  into  a  prohibition  of  all  distinction,  He  ezprenly 
states  that  one  should  be  the  greatest,  and  should  be  chief;  and 
to  restrain  all  pride  in  the  exercise  of  this  pre-eminence,  He  tells 
them  that  the  greatest  shall  be  (not  the  younger)  but  a$  the 
younger,  and  the  chief,  as  he  that  serves ;  and  then  compares 
the  state  or  position  of  that  one  with  ITis  oton,  saying  thi^  He 
w:\s  among  them  as  he  that  served.  As  our  Lord  was  among 
them  as  he  that  served,  and  yet  He  was  the  greatest  in  power 
and  authority ;  so,  the  one  that  was  to  be  chief,  should  be  as 
one  that  served.  The  example  of  the  superior  authority  of 
Christ,  and  the  laborious  and  humble  manner  of  its  exerciae  by 
Him,  was  expressly  held  up  to  them  as  a  pattern  for  the  one 
that  should  be  chief  among  them,  after  He  was  gone.  If  Christ 
Himselt*  could  be  among  them  as  he  that  served^  so  the  one  that 
would  be  chief,  could  be  among  them  as  he  that  served,  and 
still  retain  the  chief  authority,  because  he  would  be  but  the  agent 
of  Christy  acting  for  Hira,  and  in  His  stead.  But  this  authority 
was  to  be  exorcised  by  him,  as  laboriously  and  as  meekly  as  his 
Master  had  exercised  the  same  authority  before  him.     The 
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office  was  to  possess  power ;  but  power  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  labor  and  humility.  Now  if  Christ  intended  that  such 
an  office  should  exist,  these  are  the  very  features  He  would  be- 
stow upon  it.  He  would  unite  power,  labor,  and  humility. 
This  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of 
His  system.  Power  was  indispensable  to  enable  the  officer  to 
accomplish  the  great  ends  intended ;  while  labor  and  humility 
were  necessary  checks  upon  pride  and  ambition.  It  was  a 
beautiful  combination  of  all  the  efficient,  yet  safe,  features  of  an 
office. 

So  far  from  this  passage  being  in  conflict  with  the  Catholic 
theory,  it  is,  when  justly  considered,  a  very  strong  support  of 
it.  Had  Christ  ended  by  saying,  in  general  terms,  ^^  But  ye 
shall  not  be  so,"  then  His  meaning  would  not  have  been  clear. 
Bat  He  does  not  stop  there,  but  goes  on  to  point  out  expressly 
another  kind  of  distinction  that  should  exist  among  them ;  and 
to  fix  clearly  the  character  of  that  distinction,  and  the  manner 
of  its  exercise.  He  compares  the  situation  of  this  '^  chief"  with 
His  own.  When  a  lawgiver  first  lays  down  a  principle  in  gen- 
eral terms,  and  then  is  careful  to  make  an  express  exception, 
this  fiict  only  shows  more  clearly  his  true  intent. 

0.  The  third  proposition  of  Mr.  Campbell  in  reference  to  the 
Catholic  Church  was  that  ^^  she  is  the  Babylon  of  John,  the 
Man  of  Sin  of  Paul,  and  the  empire  of  the  Youngest  Horn  of 
Daniel's  Sea  Monster."     (Debate  C.  &  P.,  224.) 

It  must  be  conceded  by  calm  and  dispassionate  men,  that 
the  language  of  prophecy  is  obscure.  There  arc  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  why  it  should  be  so.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  Ood  to  touch  the  free  agency  of  individuals,  but  to  leave  it 
untrammelled.  So,  it  was  His  purpose  to  keep  His  children 
always  Tigilant  and  hopeful  To  have  made  the  prophecies  in 
dear  and  distinct  language  would  have  defeated  the  evident 
purposes  of  Deity  in  making  them.  There  maybe  some  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule ;  but  if  so,  they  only  prove  it  to  be  true. 

Those  who  take  the  giddy  and  perilous  position  of  Reform- 
era  of  the  Christian  world,  are  necessarily  compelled  to  exhibit 
lome  plausible  ground  upon  which  to  justify  their  conduct.  If 
they  can  find  nothing  in  the  past  or  present,  that  will  clearly 
iQstain  their  high  pretensions,  it  is  quite  natural,  if  not  a  neces- 
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sity,  for  Ihoin  to  plungo  iuto  the  DrupcD  TuttirG,  -wbero  the  ii 
inatioi)  hiw  nmplfi  room  to  rovd.  Ho  who  cjuiiiot  rely,  eithur 
upon  tbc  piwt  or  pmsunt,  to  sustun  his  rirws,  inu»t  necessarily 
give  tliom  up,  or  draw  ajnm  the  credit  of  tho  lutiire.  And  so, 
lip,  who  cunnot  sasU^n  hi*  ponitioiu  by  tho  plain  twrtimony  of 
Scripture,  wonld  noooasarily  retrent  ly  the  oImcufc  l«igniig«  of 
prophecy.  It  has  boon  «o  with  I'rottwtAuts.  Ever  Binco  the 
days  of  Lnthor  and  Calvin,  the  propbeoiea  of  both  Tcstamcntc 
have  coustitated  a  most  cxtciwivo  Held  of  labor  among  them. 

Mr.  (Campbell  put  forth  his  IntiTpretaliona  of  prophecy  in 
1837,  but  I  did  not  read  them  until  IBifi.  In  the  mean  time  the 
celcbnilfd  Miller  put  forth  his,  which  I  read  in  th«  winter  of 
1 84 2-3,  Millur  hail  put  his  viowa  together  in  a  very  pltiiunblv 
manner ;  but  the  cvpnt  did  not  transpire  at  the  period  predicted 
by  him.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  world  wna  to  have  bwn 
destroyed  in  1843,  according  to  lus  theory.  The  theory  and 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Campbell  were  plauaiblo;  but  there  were 
§evcral  objections  quite  apparent.  Like  Miller,  he  was  cnndid 
enough  to  fix  the  lime  when,  according  to  his  intcrprelation, 
the  Catholic  Church  is  to  be  destroyed.  "The  continuance  of 
the  Little  Horn,"  satd  be,  "ia  therefore  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years,"  Tho  Man  of  Sin,  he  statei^  "  was  a  young  man 
full  twenty-one  "  in  (JOe,  Pulling  these  together,  and  the  pe- 
riod fixed  by  Mr,  Campbell  Is  1866.  "nine,  which  is  wiser  than 
all  the  wits  in  the  world,  as  Lord  Hale  baa  it,  and  which, 

*'  upon  tho  far  aliores  of  Existcnrv 

Cciimti  e«cli  wive-drop  iw«lIowni  by  Ihe  land," 

will  soon  give  Mr.  Campbell  hia  proper  poaition  as  an  interpreter 
of  prophecy. 

So  confident  was  Mr.  C,  in  the  correctness  of  bis  interpreta- 
tion, that  he  went  on  to  say:  "Such  a  catastrophe  is  even 
feared  at  Rome  itself,"  After  giving  some  reasons  in  support 
of  this  statement,  ho  says :  "  It  hiis  been  said  by  the  most  intel- 
ligent in  the  internal  affairs  of  Roman  Catholic  countries,  that 
it  would  not  be  the  moat  uncxpootod  event  if  the  present  In- 
cumbent of  the  Papal  chair  should  be  the  last  of  tho  Po|>es  of 
Rome."     (Debate  C.  &  P.,  233.) 

It  was  in  1797  that  Pius  VI,  was  seized  and  taken  n  pria- 


.^^ 
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<mer  to  France,  whero  he  died,  after  two  years,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-two.  The  city  of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  the  cardinals  were  so  scattered,  that  there  appeared 
to  be  no  possibility  of  their  uniting  to  elect  a  successor.  The 
aemieB  of  the  Old  Church  everywhere  said :  "  The  Papacy  is 
destroyed ;  another  Poi)e  can  never  be  elected."  But  another 
Pope  was  elected.  So,  Gregory,  who  was  Pope  when  Mr. 
Ounpbell  spoke,  had  a  successor. 

Upon  reading  Mr.  C.'s  interpretation  I  could  see  some  ob- 
jtttioiiB  that  seemed  to  me  to  upset  his  theory.  The  propheti- 
cilnambcr  666  was  the  number  of  a  man,  and  the  name  given 
kyMr.  C.  was  improperly  written,  as  he  conceded.  Then  the 
wwds  "  The  Latin  Empire,"  which  in  Greek  agreed  with  the 
nmnber,  was  not  the  name  of  a  man  ;  and  much  more  probably 
■want  Pagan  than  Papal  Rome.  The  name  itself  was  that  of 
I'^an  Rome.  Besides,  I  found  afterwards,  that  ingenious 
OBthoGcs  had  found  that  the  Latin  name  of  Martin  Luther  con- 
ttiaed  this  number.  So  of  many  other  individuals.  The  Man 
of  Sm  more  probably  referred  to  an  individual.  The  prophecy 
cwild  not  refer  to  the  Catholic  Church,  because  the  Man  of  Sin 
^^  to  exaU  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  toor- 
^pped.  It  seemed  plain,  that  this  character  must  claim  supe- 
nority  over  all,  admitting  his  inferiority  to  none,  because  he 
^'tt  to  exaU  himself.  Tliis  he  could  not  do,  while  he  admitted 
•^unself  to  be  an  inferior,  and  was  himself  a  worshipper  of  one 
higher  than  he.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  C,  to  get  over  this  great 
dificolty,  insisted  that  God,  in  the  passage,  might  mean  a  mag- 
Jrtrate  or  king.  But  this  could  not  be,  for  the  God  there  men- 
tioned was  dearly  God  Almighty,  because  the  apostle  says  the 
Man  of  Sin  should  exalt  himself  o^ove  all  that  is  tcors/iipped,* 

*  Among  Uie  yarioiu  interpretatioiiB  wbicb  Protestant  ingenuity  has  given 
^to,  Hut  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Kentucky,  as  related  in  Dr.  Spalding's 
1^  of  Bishop  Flaget,  page  258,  is,  perhaps,  as  much  in  point  as  any  other : 

"St  Panl  ■ays,  *the  mystery  of  iniquity  already  worketh; '  but  you  know, 
^(nmit,  that  Protestantism — in  its  prei^ent  form  and  shape — did  not  exist 
Wminy  centuries  after  bis  time  ;  th^.refore,  he  must  have  meant  the  Catholic 
^^koch,  or  'popoiy/  by  the  *  mystery  of  iniquity.'  ** 

The  mimster  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  concede  the  non-existence  of  Prot- 
*tetiim  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  provided  that,  by  doing  this,  ho  could  annibi- 
Itte  the  Catholio  Church. 

15 
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But  I  could  have  no  confideiiee  in  these  interprot&tions  for 

1.  These  numcrona  inturprctera  differed  &moitg  tliciDselTes 
most  materially. 

2.  They  alao  difiWrcd  with  that  great  test  of  truth.  Time, 
vhioh  hatl  proved  their  interjiretutiun*  to  be  foluc,  in  all  cues 
where  the  [H^riod  fisod  by  thorn  had  expired. 

3.  Many  of  the  most  c&ndid  and  enlightened  ProtoAantx 
oondciaocd  these  interpretations. 

4.  The  most  &iiatical  sects  and  individuals  had  geaetally 
been  the  most  ardent  and  expert  at  these  interpretations. 

5.  In  proportion  as  others  ^ed,  each  ticto  interpreter 
Boemcd,  if  any  thing,  the  more  confident.  They  all  ^reed  that 
the  Catholic  Church  was  the  thing  foretold  ;  and  as  each  pre-- 
ceding  expositor  &i]ed,  each  succeeding  one  seemed  to  oOBsider 
his  chancen  of  success  that  much  enhanced. 

fi.  These  continued  failures  in  this  line,  proved  the  truth  of  "^ 

the  remark  of  the  great  Bossnet,  speaking  of  these  false  inter 

prcters,  '^  that  they  suSer  themselves  to  he  tranEported  beyood-^H 
all  bounds,  and  without  enlightening  the  understanding,  geek^  ^ 
only  to  kindle  hatred  in  the  heart."  (His.  Vs.,  B.  xiii  aco.  37.) 

7.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  this  licentious  abuse  of  tht^^^i 
Word  of  God,  was  to  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

Any  one  who  will  calmly  and  dispassionately  rofioct  upon  th^^^ 
monstrous  abuses  of  private  interprotution    of  the  prophecies- -^ 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  the  statement  of  St.  Peter,  "  that  ac^ 
prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation,"  andtba*^ 
they  who  licentiously  violate  this  plain  prohibition  are  but  "  bliu(3 
leaders  of  the  bhnd."     Mr,  Campbell,  near  the  close  of  lus  rtf- 
marka  upon  these  propheoiea,  said  : 

"  I  did  not  intend,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  1  proposed,  an  orgU' 
ment  of  this  kind  before  finch  an  assembly,  limited  as  I  am  al 
present  to  an  hour  or  two  at  most,  to  complete  it."  (Debate  C. 
&  P.,  248.) 

It  cert-ainly  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  C.  would  havo  been 
the  wiser,  had  he  kept  his  first  resolution.* 

•  For  d  most  inwlerly  discavuDii  of  thii  que»tioti,  tho  reader  ii  raltrmd  to 
BouTict'iiHiatoryartbe  VariailoiiiDrtbeProtoaUntCliaTchai,  Book  zui,  wlun 
be  Hill  /iud  tfan  sabjcct  vei;  fallf  □otleod. 
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g  5.  TeaHmony  of  the  ^aihert. 

It  was  well  said  hy  Mr.  AlUrs,  a  late  learned  l^oteatant  writ- 
er of  the  established  Church :  "  So  long  as  the  Church  was  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  and  uDrelentiog  conflict  with  the  Paganism  and 
despotism  of  the  empire,  she  conld  hardly  exhibit  to  the  world 
her  complete  outward  organization."  (Cited  in  the  Primacy,  18.) 

I  shall  only  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  ancient  Fathers, 
referring  the  reader  to  the  late  nble  work  of  Dr.  Ives,  (Trials 
t^S  Mind,  158,)  foraftiU  and  clear  Btatement  of  their  testimony, 
and  a  most  able  answer  to  the  main  objections  of  Protestant 
writOTs, 

Hm  letters  of  St.  Clement,  biahop  of  Rome  before  the  death 
of  St,  John  the  Evangelist,  and  of  St.  Ignatin.s,  his  disciple,  are 
not  without  weight  in  considering  this  qnestinn,  though  their 
tesUmony  is  not  so  poMtive  and  clear  as  that  of  St.  Ircnaius. 
Certun  ^visions  existing  in  the  Chnrch  at  Corinth,  even  after 
the  two  E|ttBtles  of  St.  Paul,  an  embassy  was  sent  by  St.  Clement 
to  that  Church.  It  is  not  certain  that  an  appeal  had  been  taken 
to  Bome,  bat  it  ia  certain  that  the  embassy  was  sent  from  Rome, 
for  St.  Clement  says  in  bis  epistle  : 

"  lliose  who  have  been  sent  to  yon  by  as — Claudius  Ephc- 
boB,  and  Valerius  Bito,  together  with  Fortunatua  also — send 
back  to  us  i^wn,  with  all  speed,  in  peace  and  with  joy,  that  they 
nay  the  sooner  acquaint  us  with  your  peace  and  unanimity  so 
much  prayed  for,  and  desired  by  us,  so  that  we  also  may  speed- 
ily r^oice  at  your  good  order."     (£p.  i.  ad  Cor.,  n.  SD.) 

In  the  Epistle  of  St.  Ignatius,  when  addressing  the  Church 
of  Rome,  tiiere  is  a  marked  peculiarity,  descn-ing  of  notice. 

"  Ignatius,  which  is  also  Theophorus,  to  the  church  which 
hath  found  mercy  in  the  majesty  of  tho  Father  Most  High,  and 
o£  Jesug  Christ  his  only  Son,  (to  the  church)  beloved  and  en- 
lightened in  the  will  of  him  who  willctli  nil  things,  which  ai-c  :iu- 
cording  to  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  our  God,  and  which  (chnrch) 
has  fi>remost  station  (or  preiudes)  in  the  place  of  the  Romans, 
allgodly,  all-gradous,  all-blcHsud,  all-priuscd,  all-prospering,  all- 
hallowed,  and  having  first  place  (presiding)  in  love,  with  the 
nsmc  of  Christ,  with  the  name  of  tho  Father,  which  (church)  I 
greet  in  tlm  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Ac"    (Ep.  ad  Rom.) 
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St.  IrenaeuB,  the  disciple  of  St.  Pdyoarp,  the  ^soiple  of  St 
John,  says : 

^  Bat  as  it  would  be  a  very  long  task,  to  ennmenle  m  neh 
a  volome  as  this,  the  succession  of  all  the  charohes :  pointiiiK 
out  that  tradition  which  the  greatest,  and  most  ancient,  and 
universally  known  church, — ^founded  and  constituted  at  Rome, 
by  the  two  most  glorious  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,— derives 
from  the  apostles,  and  that  faith  announced  to  all  men,  which, 
through  the  succession  of  (her)  bishops  has  come  down  to  us, 
we  confound  all  those  who,  in  any  way,  whether  through  pleas- 
ing themselves,  or  vain  glory,  or  blindness,  and  perverse  opin- 
ion, assemble  othcrwbe  than  as  behoveth  them.  For  to  this 
church,  on  account  of  a  more  powerful  principality,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  church,  that  is,  those  who  are  on  eveiy  side 
fiiithful,  resort,  in  which  (church)  always  by  those,  who  are  on 
every  side,  has  been  preserved  tliat  tradition  which  is  from 
the  apostles."     (Adv.  Hoercs.,  1.  iii.,  c.  iii,  n.  2.) 

It  will  be  seen  how  very  explicit  and  clear  the  latter  portion 
of  this  extract  is.  It  was  fiecesaary  t/iat  every  church  resort  to 
that  of  Rome  on  account  of  her  more  povcerfal  principality^ 
and  those  who  did  so  were  faithful. 

Tertullian.  "  Was  any  thing  hidden  from  Peter,  who  was 
called  the  rock  whereon  the  church  was  to  be  built,  who  ob- 
tained the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  and  the  power  of 
loosing  and  binding  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ?  "  (De  Pnescript. 
ILeret.,  n.  22.) 

"  Come  now,  thou  who  wilt  exercise  thy  curiosity  to  better 
purpose,  run  over  the  apostolic  churches,  in  which  the  very 
chairs  of  tlie  apostles,  to  this  very  day,  preside  over  their  own 
places,  in  which  their  own  authentic  writings  (letters)  are  read, 
echoing  the  voice,  and  making  the  face  of  each  present.  Is 
Achaia  near  thee  ?  Thou  hast  Corinth.  If  thou  art  not  far  from 
Macedonia,  thou  hast  Philippi,  thou  hast  the  Thessalonians. 
If  thou  canst  travel  into  Asia,  thou  hast  Ephesus.  But  if  thou 
art  near  to  Italy,  thou  hast  Rome,  whence  we  also  have  an  au- 
thority at  hand.  That  church  how  happy !  on  which  the  ai)os- 
ties  poured  out  all  their  doctrine,  with  their  blood ;  where 
Peter  had  a  like  passion  with  the  Lord  ;  where  Paul  is 
crowned  with  an   end  like  the  Baptist's;   where  the  apostle 
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John  was  planged  into  boiling  oil,  and  suffered  nothing,  and 
was  afterwards  banished  to  an  island ;  let  us  see  what  she  hath 
learned,  what  taught,  what  fellowship  she  hath  had  with  the 
eharches  of  Africa  likewise."    (De  Pnescript.  Hroret.,  n.  32-6.) 

It  has  been  objected  that  because  salvation  could  be  equally 
had  in  all  the  churches  referred  to  hj  Tertullian,  that,  there* 
jfore,  they  were  all  equal  in  authority  with  that  of  Rome.  But 
this  does  not  follow.  Two  things  like  a  third,  arc  like  each 
other.  Any  number  of  churches  resorting  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  Irenasus  has  it,  and  in  communion  with  her,  would 
neeeflsarily  have  the  same  faith — ^teach  the  same  truth — admin- 
ister the  same  sacraments — and  of  course,  tlie  truth  and  salva- 
tion would  be  found  equally  in  all,  for  the  very  reasou,  that 
they  would  all  speak  the  same  thing,  believe  the  same  thing, 
and  be  united  in  the  same  mind  and  judgment,  as  St.  Paul  hath 
It  So,  the  very  same  law,  with  the  same  interpretation  of  it, 
is  administered  in  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  in 
Maine,  in  Florida,  in  Texas,  and  in  California ;  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  they  are  each  and  all  under  the  One  Supreme  Court 
of  the  TTnited  States,  at  Washington.  St.  Cyprian,  speaking 
of  Cornelius  having  been  made  bishop  of  Rome,  says  he  was 
made  bishop  **  when  the  place  of  Fabian,  that  Ls,  when  the  place 
of  Peter,  and  the  rank  (grade)  of  the  sacerdotal  chair,  was  va- 
cant."    (Ep.  lii.  ad  Antoni.) 

^^  Moreover,  after  all  this,  a  pseudo-bishop  having  been  set 
up  for  themselves  by  heretics,  they  dare  to  sail,  and  to  carry 
letters  from  schismatics  and  profane  persons,  to  the  chair  of 
Peter,  and  to  the  principal  church,  whence  the  umty  of  the 
priesthood  took  its  rise ;  nor  do  they  consider  that  the  Romans 
are  those— whose  faith  was  praised  in  the  preaching  of  the  apos- 
tle— ^to  whom  faithlessness  cannot  have  access."  (Ep.  Iv.  ad 
Camol,p.  182-3.) 

Origen.  "What  in  a  previous  passage  (Matt.  xvi.  19)  was 
granted  to  Peter  alone,  seems  here  (Matt,  xviii.  18)  to  be  shown 
to  be  granted  to  all  who  have  addressed  their  admonitions  to 
an  sinners,  in  order  that,  if  they  be  not  listened  to,  they  may 
bind  on  earth  the  person  condemned  to  be  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican^  since  such  a  one  is  bound  in  heaven.  But,  as  it  was 
fit — even  though  something  in  common  was  spoken  of  Peter, 
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anc  )se  who  should  tUrioc  adiuonluli  tbe  bretliren — that 

PflUi  Id  have  aomethiDg  peculiar  above  tboac  wtio  should 

thrioi:  lonish,  this  was  previouHly  ordained  itvparately  ro- 

Bpeota.  Bter;  thaa,  I teiil give  lo  tAee  the  ieya  of  t/u  tnnffdom 
of  heaic;  before  ^t  was  t^aid)  and  tehaUoeTyer  thou  thatf  bind 
on  earth,  and  what  /bllotga  y  aud  truly,  if  we  eolcmnly  attend 
to  the  evangelical  writings,  even  in  them  we  may  diMOVcr — 
with  regard  oven  to  those  things  which  seem  to  bo  common  t^i 
Peter  and  to  those  who  have  thrice  admonished  the  brethren — 


much  difference  k 

Hint 

m  the  words  spoken  to  Peter, 

beyond  those  sdo 

.. 

nd  phice."     (T.  iii.  in  Matt., 

Tom.  xiil,  i 

Origen  1 

giving  of  the  keys  to  Pcl«r, 

before  our  1 

hatsoever  thou  ehalt  bind," 

Ac.,  gave  hiu 

, 

•  the  others — that  tho  power 

to  bind  waa 

lO   ^ 

from  the  churob,  a  member 

who  had  bee.. 

.uisned  an 

1  0  refiised  to  submit. 

St.  Cyprian.     ■ 

-reter,  on  wu 

Dili  the  church  had  boon  built 

by  tile  Lord  himself,  one  speaking  for  all,  aiid  replying  with  tbe 
voice  of  the  church,  says,  Lord  to  whom  shall  we  go  ¥  "  (Ep. 
Iz.  ad  Camol.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

^AS  GOD,  BY  MIRACLES,  ATTESTED  THE  FAITH  AND  SANC- 
TITY OP  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  ? 

§  1.  Preparatory  remarks. 

As  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  is  founded  on  miracles, 
St  must  be  conceded  by  every  Christian,  that  the  same  power 
tx>  perform  miracles  Ls  now  possessed  by  the  Almighty,  as  in 
^he  days  of  the  apostles;  and  that  consequently  a  miracle,  in  its 
nature,  is  still  a  miracle,  whether  performed  in  this  or  that  age, 
liow,  when,  or  where.    It  must  also  be  obvious  to  him  who  re- 
jects, that  one  kind  of  miracle  is  just  as  easily  performed  by 
<3od  as  another — ^that  the  least  miracle  in  the  eyes  of  men,  is 
<w  ^eat  in  the  eye  of  God,  as  the  most  stupendous  displays  of 
His  pow^r,  as  estimated  by  us.     It  is  just  as  easy  for  God  to 
raise  a  dead  man  to  life,  as  to  resuscitate  a  dead  fly :  and  both 
are  equally  impossible  with  man.    A  miracle,  then,  in  its  nature, 
is  not  more  surprising,  because  it  happens  to-day,  than  would 
be  a  miracle  that  occurred  a  thousand  years  ago.    They  are 
stiU  miracles ;  and  as  such,  are  surprising  and  wonderful  events. 
The  question  asked  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  demands  a  careful  consideration,  or 
none.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  showing  one  of  two 
very  great  results:  either  that  miracles  still  continue  in  the 
Church,  or  that  the  Church  makes  the  most  unfounded  and  ar- 
rogant claim  to  that  which  she  does  not  possess,  and  supports 
this  fiilse  claim  by  the  greatest  mass  of  unlimited  fraud  ever 
found  among  mankind ;  and  especially  among  civilized  men. 


For  it  may  be  nid  with  trutli,  to  be  whoQj  nnpuilUed  Sir  ta 
extent,  Juration,  ud  eharaeter,  in  the  uuuili  <rf  the  mnld.  tt 
is,  thcD,  deeply  interesting  to  the  ChrietiMi,  and  to  the  pliiltao- 
phcr.  For  the  reault  of  snch  on  inreatjgition  moat  wK^lafy  tbe* 
candid  and  unpr^ndioed  inquirer,  either  that  Qod  btm  peifinuied 
miracles  as  clumed  hj  the  CathoUa  Cflinrob,  or  that  nm  n  •' 
creature  possessing  a  vonderfnl  eafaaty  to  delnde  ud  be  d^' 
ludcd,  while  he  poneatea  bnt  few  powen  of  remttPBet  tofn^ 
tcct  himself  from  impontion.  Hie  remit  of  siu^  iovestigatiaB' 
must  teaoh  the  patient  ioqnirer  a  peat  leaon  of  ftith,  or  a. 
great  lesson  oonoemuig  htiman  natore. 

In  proseonting  sucdi  an  inqimy,  it  is  peeoMtty  to  nufce  oav» 
selves  acquunted  with  the  grounds  taken  by  Lifidd^  Rtiteat 
imtB,  and  Catholioa.  When  we  do  thia,  we  ean  then  ne  cdeaify 
the  main  leading  features  of  all,  wherdn  they  off  df^*  tad 
whether  these  reapectire  gronoda  agree  in  any  tiling,  or  whether 
any  two  of  them  have  any  affinity  in  essence  and  aabataiKM. 

§2.  TTie  t/ieortf  0/ the  InfideL 

Those  results  legitimately  flowing  from  the  eziatii^  ooHd-' 
tution  of  nature,  the  Infidel  admits.  All  alleged  q>eoiaI  inters 
positions  of  Providence,  in  violation  of  the  estabUshed  order  of 
nature,  he  rejects. 

In  support  of  these  opinions,  the  most  oelebrated  and  wmte 
of  the  English  Infidels,  David  Hume,  has  assumed  thia  eongjM- 
henaive  position: 

"  A  miracle,"  he  says,  "  is  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  anil  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established 
thi'sc  hws,  the  proof  agiunst  a  miracle,  from  the  very  natnre  of 
the  fuct,  \i  us  entire  as  any  argument  &om  experience  can  pok 
fiibly  bo  imagined." 

Tbe  language  of  this  propodtion,  if  taken  in  its  strict  Utwal 
sense,  is  stronger,  perb^ie,  than  Mr.  Hume  intended,  and  does 
not  convey  his  idea  clearly.  The  assumption,  as  stated,  that  a 
'■^Jirm  and  ttnallerabte  esperience  has  established"  the  laws  of 
nature,  is  too  broad,  if  taken  strictly,  for  the  reason  thatit  iU<^ 
cally  assumes  the  falsehood  of  tiie  question  in  debate  without 
proof.  Ilia  position,  in  eflect,  would  then  stand  thus:  "  A  mir- 
acle is  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  natnre,  and  therefore,  no 
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man  has  ever  witnessed  it."  It  assumes,  in  substance,  that  a 
miracle  is  impoaaible^  and  of  course  it  never  happened. 

He  who  takes  the  position  that  a  miracle  is  impossible,  must 
KMume  one  of  two  things  to  be  true ;  either,  1.  That  there  is 
no  Creator ;  or  2.  That,  admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  Cre- 
itor,  in  creating  the  world  and  giving  to  it  and  its  inhabitants 
certain  properties  and  laws,  He  resolved  in  advance,  never^  for 
any  purpose,  on  anf/  occasion,  to  interfere,  in  ani/  manner,  with 
the  legitimate  effects  of  this  order.  And  in  assuming  the  first 
pomtion,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  violation  of  this  order, 
the  party  must  also  assume  the  eternal  existence  of  this  order 
qf  nature ;  for  if  it  be  the  result  of  cJiance  at  any  timey  this  same 
chance  may  certainly  undo  what  it  had  done.  If  mere  chance 
coold  possibly  originate  a  system  of  any  kind,  surely  it  could 
modify  or  destroy.  And  the  same  may  bo  said  of  God.  If  He 
created,  He  surely  can  modify,  destroy,  or  suspend,  imless  He 
has  resolved  not  to  do  so.  If  the  second  position  be  assumed, 
that  Crod  has  resolved,  in  Himself,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  operation  of  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature,  it  being  an 
affirmative  proposition,  he  who  assumes,  must  prove  it. 

A  miracle,  abstractly  speaking,  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
uitare ;  but  a  miracle  known  to  us,  a^  such^  must,  in  general, 
bo  a  violation  of  the  known  laws  of  nature.  The  exception  to 
this  rule*  is  when  we  are  »<»«poJ  l>y  an  inspirod  i>cr«on,  (whose 
faupiration  is  first  proven,)  that  a  particular  matter  is  a  miracle 
which  we  could  not  know  to  be  sucli,  from  any  knowledge  of 
our  own. 

It  oocnrs  to  me  as  clear,  that  although  our  know1edg43  of  the 
laws  of  nature  may  be  limited,  and,  therefore,  not  include  a 
knowledge  of  all ;  yet  we  have  a  certain  and  positive  knowledge 
of  «ofne  of  these  laws,  or  wo  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  any 
thing.  Kwc  have  a  certain  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  ope- 
iition  ud  effect  of  the  more  familiar  laws  of  nature,  under  a 
given  state  of  circumstances,  then  we  can  determine,  with  cer- 
tainty, when  a  sensible  violation  of  these  known  laws  of  nature, 
oocors  under  the  same  circumstances.  Tliorc  Ls,  therefore,  a 
plain  distinction  between  an  event  merely  new,  and  one  directly 
m  violation  of  a  known  law  of  nature.  A  miracle  may  not  bo 
new  in  its  kind,  because  a  like  miracle  may  have  occurred  bo- 


fore,  aod  m»,j  ooooragiin.  But  I  do  not  mdcntand  Mr.  Bmatm 
as  intending  to  Murt  that  miraclM  an  fayowiMi.  Wm  dbjto- 
tion  lies  against  the  comptttney  atiba  teiitimeny  aBmi.  Ihb- 
deratand  him  as  iBsnmiiig,  ■nbstaatiallT',  tlwt,  M  ft  nnraote  ii  » 
violatirai  of  the  laws  of  nature, — and  n  the  p 
eratioa  of  (Aoie  laws  has  been  proren  bj  p 
proof  agunM  a  miracle  is  "  as  entire  as  tay  argODMnt  dimm 
fiom  ea^ierienee.'*  Bnt  does  he  intend  to  "■""^""  that  "mi  wf- 
gnment,  drawn  from  experienoe,  is  eonebufBa,  and  no^  ifeMfr 
fore,  to  be  rebattedf  or  oaiy prima  /beU  true,  and  thacdbn^ 
liable  to  be  overoome  hy  competent  and  •nffidtnt  teMunoaf  t 

Althoogh  die  itTong  liognage  he  uses,  (that  n  jfrm  and  mi- 
akeraile  experienoe  had  estabfi^ed  these  laws  of  natan^  nd 
that  the  aignment  drawn  from  them  is  mUn^  will  bear  the 
construction  often  given  to  his  words;  yet  hk  iSmtiatiaa^ 
token  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  hia  general  pK^OM* 
tion,  seems  to  show  a  different  intent,  and  that  it  was  not  his 
purpose  to  assume  an  argument  drawn  from  ezperienos  to  be 
conclusive.  When  a  writer  is  ambiguous,  sod  his  language  m^ 
be  construed  in  different  ways,  the  honest  and  genaroiia  rale, 
is  to  give  his  languid  that  construction  which  will  beat  support 
the  general  scope  and  intent  of  his  argument  Mr.  Hume^  tlwii, 
as  I  understand  him,  intended  to  assume  this  ground :  that  the 
proof  ngalnat  mimolca,  drowu  fivm  aTperieDOe,.ia  prjina  faett 
true;  and  that  the  testimony  of  r»«n  is  not  competent  to  nbitt 
this  presumption. 

K,  thon,  a  miracle  be  jwMiMe,  it  may  have  occurred;  and  if 
m,  it  surely  may  be  proved,  in  tome  way.  The  existence  and 
operation  of  these  laws  are  proven  by  human  testimony,  founded 
upon  humim  experience ;  and  if  this  evidence  is  competent  to 
prove  the  existence  and  operation  of  a  certm  law  ot  nature^ 
cannot  the  same  dasa  of  testimony  establish  the  fact  of  its  vio- 
lation? It  would  seem  that  the  same  character  of  testimoDy, 
given  by  the  same  beings,  would  be  competent  for  both  par- 
poses.  As  a  miracle  is  possible,  and  may  have  happened,  we 
will  BupposG,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  argument  only,  that  it  has  oiy 
curred.  How,  then,  would  Mr.  Hume  have  proven  it,  under 
his  theory  ?  To  say  that  a  visible  and  palpable  &ot  may  ariirt 
and  be  known  to  men,  and  yet  to  say  that  reason  and  [diiloBi^ 
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phy  deny  all  competent  evidence  of  such  a  &ct,  is  to  degrade 
reason  and  philosophy,  and  would  seem  to  be  manifestly  erro- 
neons. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  testimony  of  a]l  mankind  has  proven 
the  existence  and  effects  of  the  known  laws  of  nature,  and  that 
the  testimony  of  only  the  few  goes  to  sustain  the  existence  of 
miracles — ^and  as  the  testimony  of  the  few^  is  in  nccesaary  and 
Hreei  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  the  many;  therefore,  we 
most  believe  the  mani/y  and  disbelieve  the  few j  for  we  must  dis- 
believe one  or  the  other,  I  reply :  that  although  we  arc  not 
compelled  to  believe  the  many,  and  disbelieve  the  few  in  all 
oases ;  still,  in  this  case,  the  argument  would  be  conclusive,  if  it 
were  true,  that  the  testimony  of  thefeio^  from  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  was  in  necessary  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  the  many. 
Bat  is  this  necessarily  so  f  Before  we  can  say  there  m^ist^  of 
neoesdty,  be  a  conflict  of  testimony  in  such  a  case,  wc  arc  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  miracles  are  impossible ;  for  if  possible, 
they  may  have  occurred,  and  if  they  did  occur,  they  can  be 
proved,  and  if  proved,  the  witnesses  are  certainly  not  in  conflict 
with  any  other  true  witnesses.  Ui)on  the  hypothesis  that  mira- 
des  may  have  existed,  and,  therefore,  may  bo  susceptible  of 
proo^  there  can  be  no  necessary  contradiction  in  the  two  classes 
of  witnesses.  One  class  proves  the  general  rule,  the  other  the 
exception.  And  when  Mr.  Hume  gives  as  a  reason,  in  sub- 
stance, that  experience  has  proven  the  general  uniform  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  same  experience  has  also 
shown  that  men  will  sometimes  lie ;  therefore,  it  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  men  lie  in  regard  to  miracles,  than  that 
these  laws  have  been  violated,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  he 
overlooks  the  fact,  that  God  could  only  make  a  revelation  to 
mankind  through  miracles — ^that  the  probabilities  and  reasons 
why  miracles  should  sometimes  occur,  are  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  those  against  them.  For,  without  going  into  the 
•abject  at  large,  it  occurs  to  me  as  the  genuine  dictate  of  pure 
leaaon — ^that  as  the  properties  infused  into  matter,  and  the  in- 
ilincts  given  unreasoning  animals,  are  so  different  from  the  laws 
enacted  for  the  government  of  rational  fr\ni  agents,  th<^y  m«ist 
be  communicated  in  Ji  diffornnt  mnnaor ;  and  while  the  effects 
of  properties  and  instincts  would  be  uniform^  and,  for  that  rea- 


9011,  Dot  reqinre  Kty  new  ud  additdoiuil  interihmoe,  the  ettablM 
of  free  agenc7  irt>n1d  be  vsriable,  (tbongh  itill  oonfioed  nitUa 
the  limited  powen  of  the  rational  oreatnre,)  and,  for  that  nm- 
SOD,  wonld  requre  the  special  interpoiittloa  of  t&e  Oraator  at 
Bome  period  or  other,  and,  perhapa,  at  dUbrent  perioda.  lb. 
Hume  also  orerlooln  the  flujt,  that,  afthongh  ezperieDoe  "hm 
ahown  that  aoms  men  wiQl  lie,  under  the  toflaeiioe  t^  oortrin 
motires,  others  will  not  nnder  any  fcoown  temptation ;  md  AM 
human  testimony,  for  that  reason,  may  be  or^iUe  to  the  U|^ 
est  degree  of  moral  oerttdnty.  I  believe  that  London  eslrtlt 
and  I  believe  it  with  the  same  certainty  that  I  do  any  oUmt  of- 
the  most  certain  ftots.  This  I  beliere  pordy  upon  honiaii  tap 
timony.  Now  why  should  I  adopt  an  arbitrary  rale,  md-  mf 
that  a  miracle  may  ooonr,  but  there  oaa  be  bo  teatimony  to 
prove  it  r  IHd  the  laws  of  any  ooontry  ever  admit  the  poarihlo 
existence  of  important  ft^sts,  and  yet  propose  to  reject  all  teatt 
mony  to  prove  them  ?    l^e  Acts  had  aa  well  not  exist  at  aOL 

Mr.  Hume  aeemB  to  have  become  so  sennble  of  the  aHxtiary 
nnd  Bweeping  nature  of  his  general  position,  that  he  puts  in  tUi 
limitation. 

"  I  beg,"  he  says,  *'  the  limitRtions  here  made  may  be  n- 
markc<l,  when  I  say  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved  to  aa  to 
Lg  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  religion ;  for  I  own  that  other' 
wise  there  may  potsibbf  be  miracles  or  violations  of  the  nanal 
course  of  iiiiture  of  such  a  kind  astoot&itt  of  proof  from  h»' 
man  testimony." 

0pon  which  the  profoimd  Starkie  bos  these  remarks ; 

"  In  what  vaj  the  use  to  be  made  of  a  fiict  when  proved,  oau 
affuct  the  validity  of  the  proof;  or  how  it  can  be  that  a  &et 
proved  to  be  true,  is  not  true  for  all  purposes  to  which  it  is  rele> 
\ant,  I  pretend  not  to  understand."    {1  Starkie  on  Ev.) 

And  Mr.  Starkie  ia  surely  right.  This  limitation  of  lb. 
Hume  cut«  up  his  general  podtion  by  the  roots.  All  that  he 
had  before  said  about  "  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience)'*  and 
tile  "  entire  "  argument  drawn  from  it  against  miracles,  is  at 
once  tin!<aid  by  admitting  that  a  miracle  may  exist,  aud  may  be 
^irovfirl  hy  human  testimony.  His  limitation  ia  like  a  proviao 
repugnant  to  tlio  purview  of  thn  Ht.nt.ntA  itself;  as  if  a  statute 
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granted  a  piece  of  land  to  A,  provided  saoh  person  does  not 
exist. 

The  candor  and  manliness  of  Mr.  Home  must  be  conceded^ 
because  he  conceals  none  of  the  consequences  of  his  theory,  but 
lets  US  know  distinctly  the  reasons  which  impel  him  to  adopt  his 
mrbitrary  rule  for  the  exclusion  of  human  testimony.  He  rccom* 
mends  his  readers  ''  to  form  a  general  resolution  never  to  lend 
wuxy  attention  to  the  testimony,  (for  miracles  in  favor  of  religion,) 
^vith  whatever  specious  pretext  it  may  be  covered."  The  rea- 
son he  gives  is  because  '^  those  who  are  so  silly  as  to  examine 
Uie  afiair  by  that  medium,  aud  seek  particular  flaws  in  the  testi- 
xnony,  are  almost  sure  to  be  confounded."  (Cited  2  Hay  on 
liiracles,  196.) 

The  extent  of  this  concession  is  certainly  very  great.  How 
distressed  must  be  the  condition  of  that  reasoner,  who,  to  sus- 
^Lain  his  position,  is  compelled  to  shut  out  all  proof  I  But  it 
UTtst  be  conceded  that  this  system  is  effectual.  It  is  as  much  so 
3B  the  maxim  of  pirates,  that  ''  dead  men  tell  no  tales."  Mr. 
Sume  does  not  kill  the  witnesses.  He  only  closes  their  mouths 
'by  refusing  to  hear  them.  His  means  of  suppressing  testimony 
XDBj  be  more  merciful,  but  fully  as  arbitrary  and  irrational. 

The  best  result  of  my  reason  and  reflection  is  this — that  a 
miracle  is  possible,  and,  therefore,  not  incredible — that  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  particular  miraculous  event  occurred,  is  purely  a 
question  of  fact,  to  be  established  by  testimony — that  to  prove 
an  event  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  requires  more  testi- 
mony, or  stronger  proof,  than  to  establish  an  ordinary  event ; 
because  it  requires  a  greater  weight  of  testimony  to  rebut  and 
overcome  the  pritna  facie  presumption  against  miracles,  than  to 
establish  a  general  case,  in  the  first  instance.    He  who  assumes 
to  overcome  a  prima  facie  presumption  against  him,  must  ne- 
cessarily bring  a  greater  amount  of  proof  than  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  produce,  if  no  such  presumption  stood  in  his  way. 

§  3.  Protestant  theories. 

The  views  of  Protestants  on  this  subject,  as  on  many  others, 
have  undergone  great  changes.  Protestant  writers  generally, 
if  not  entirely,  up  to  the  period  of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Middle- 
ton's  flippant  "  Free  Enquiry,"  admitted  the  existence  of  mira- 
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cles  (rfttT  the  dayi  of  the  apoitlei.  They  dkegreed  m  to  Ibe 
period  of  their  oewation,  some  briDgmg  it  down  m  late  m  the 
fifth  century.  In  attempting  to  fbc  thif  period,  theee  writen 
were  involyed  in  great  perjdexity*  Dr.  ICddl^oo,  tberefimii 
assumed  the  bold  groond  that  miradei  ceased  with  the  apoitiei. 
Most  Protestant  writers  since  that  period  have  followed  IfiddW 
ton,  BO  &r  as  I  am  advised.  This  is  now  the  more  genand  npoi- 
estant  theory  on  the  sabject. 

This  ground,  like  that  of  an  invisible  tme  CSmreh,  avoids 
old,  but  gives  rise  to  many  new  diiBculties.  Those  who  aMnne 
this  ground  most  necessarily  give  some  criterion,  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  may  distingaish  between  the  mirades  of  the  ^loeloBe 
day,  and  those  alleged  to  have  happened  rinoe.  The  Bidiop  of 
Ssdisbury,  Dr.  John  Dooghus,  published  a  treatise  upon  the  sab- 
ject, entitled  ^^  The  Criterion,  or  Rules  by  which  the  tme  ad» 
cles  of  the  New  Testament  are  distmgnished  from  the  spnrioiis 
miracles  of  Pagans  and  Papists,  by  John  Douglass,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury."  After  this  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pisley  pub* 
lished  his  "  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,'*  in  irideh  he 
cites  Di*.  Douglass  frequently,  as  authority.  The  treatise  of  Dr. 
Douglass  I  have  not  access  to.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my 
attention  mostly  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Paley. 

In  a  professed  treatise  upon  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  by 
a  Protestant,  it  was  necessary  and  proper  to  lay  down  the  marfai 
that  are  alleged  to  distmguish  the  true  miracles  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  alleged  false  Popish  miracles,  so  called.  In  the 
outset,  the  learned  Divine  lays  down  these  propositions : 

'^  I.  That  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many  {nrofesring 
to  be  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their 
lives  in  labors,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  undergone, 
in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  sol^ 
in  consequence  of  their  belief  o^  those  accounts ;  and  that  they 
also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

"  II.  That  there  is  not  satisfactory  evidence  that  persons  pro- 
fessing to  be  original  witnesses  of  other  miracles,  in  their  nature 
as  certain  as  these  are,  have  ever  acted  in  the  same  manner  in 
attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  properly 
in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts." 

It  will  readily  appear  that  these  two  propositions  regard  the 
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eompe^icy  otwUnesses,  They  do  not  regard  the  mtfficiencyoi 
the  testimony  itself.  In  their  terms  they  are  confined  solely  to 
the  cofnpeUncy  of  the  witnesses.  The  distinction  between  the 
competency  of  a  witness^  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  testimony^  is 
a  very  plain  one.  Competency  regards  the  witness^  while  snf- 
ficienoy  regards  the  testimony.  If  a  witness  be  incompetent,  he 
eannot  be  heard — his  testunony  is  not  to  be  considered.  If  he 
18  competent,  he  will  be  heard ;  but  the  testimony  he  gives  may 
be  sufficient  or  insufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  allegation. 
The  facts  proven  by  a  competent  witness  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  prove  the  proposition  sought  to  be  established,  for  this  rea- 
■on,  they  may  not  possess  the  power  of  proof  required. 

The  requisites  to  constitute  the  competency  of  an  original 
witness  of  a  miracle,  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Paley  in  his  first  pro- 
position, are  distinctly  these : 

1.  He  most  have  ^'  voluntarily  passed  his  life  in  labors,  dan- 
gers, and  sufferings." 

2.  These  must  have  been  imdergone  in  attestation  of  the  ao- 
oomits  which  he  delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  his  belief 
of  tAese  accounts. 

3.  That  the  witness  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to 
new  rules  of  conduct. 

It  is  clear  that  the  witness  to  be  competent,  under  this  rule, 
most  possess  eUl  and  each  of  the  requisites  laid  down.  If  he 
lacks  any  one  single  requisite,  he  cannot  be  heard.  This  is  con- 
dusively  shown  by  the  terms  of  the  second  proposition,  which 
rejects  the  testimony  of  witnesses  not  possessing  the  same  rc- 
qoiaitea. 

I  shall  examine  these  requisites  separately. 

^e  first  requisite  excludes  all  persons,  however  honest  and 
reliable,  numerous  and  sincere,  unless  they  have  voluntarily 
passed  their  lives  in  labors,  dangers,  and  sufferings.  If,  then,  the 
witness  happen  to  live  in  an  age  and  country  where  no  persecu- 
tion exists,  he  could  not  testify ;  for  the  dangers  and  sufferings 
intended  by  the  learned  Divine  are  not  those  ordinarily  incident 
to  human  life,  but  those  additional  ones  incurred  in  attesting 
the  truth  of  the  miracle  itself.  This  seems  conclusively  shown 
by  his  arguments  in  support  of  his  first  proposition,  as  well  as 
by  the  proposition  itself.    If,  then,  a  miracle  should  happen  in  a 
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country  where  no  one  would  peneoate  the  witneneii  and  wben 
thej  could  not  inoor  the  perilf  mentioned,  how  ooold  inoh  a 
fact  be  proven  under  such  a  theory  P  It  is  of  no  oonoen  lAak 
the  number  and  character  of  the  witneaBes  may  be,  thia  arhifemy 
requisite  excludes  them  alL 

The  second  requisite  is  still  more  ezahuiTe.  These  hbon^ 
dangers  and  sufferings  must  have  been  undergone  in  attnialtm 
of  the  accounts  which  the  witness  detivera. 

It  would  seem  not  qute  correct  to  say,  that  the  apoallsa  0a> 
dured  the  sufferings  and  incurred  the  dangersi  in  attestatkyn  off 
the  fiicts  they  proved.  It  is  more  proper  to  say,  that  they  soft 
ferod,  not  aiane  because  of  their  attestation,  but  alao  beeauss 
they  believed  and  taught  the  system  of  the  Lord  Jesaa»  For 
instance,  Peter  and  John  were  arrested,  after  healing  the  cn^ 
pie,  as  stated  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  Aota,  beeawaa 
the  priests,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple,  and  the  Saddaaee% 
were  '' grieved  that  they  taught  the  people,  and  preached 
througli  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.**  And  when 
they  were  examined  and  discharged  they  were  "  oommanded 
not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus."  It  was  not 
the  simple  fact  (Uonej  that  they  gave  their  testimony  to  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  that  brought  upon  them  the  sufferings  and 
dangers.  The  Jews  themselves  attested  the  miracles  of  Christi 
but  said  they  were  performed  by  the  aid  of  Beelaebab,  and 
they  also  conceded  the  miracle  performed  by  Peter.  But  the 
Jews  did  not  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  the  facts  admit* 
ted.  Had  the  apostles  simply  said,  "  We  saw  the  miradea  per- 
formed by  Christ — we  saw  Him  after  He  had  risen  from  the 
dead — we  are  compelled  to  state  these  facts  when  asked  con- 
cerning them,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  by  what  power 
these  were  performed — we  draw  no  conclusions  from  what  we 
saw  and  heard — we  found  no  religion  upon  that  basis ; "  it  is 
apprehended  that  no  persecution  would  have  followed.  Those 
Cliristians  who  were  not  the  original  witnesses  of  Christ's  mira- 
cles, were  also  persecuted.  In  fact,  all  who  believed  the  system, 
and  openly  profesBed  it,  were  persecuted.  The  apostles  were 
more  persecuted  than  others,  because  they  were  the  first  teach- 
ers, and  claimed  to  have  been  commissioned  by  Christ  Himsel£ 

But  the  second  branch  of  the  second  requisite,  is  by  &r  the 
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most  important.  This  branch  requires  these  yoluntary  dangers 
said  snfierings  to  have  been  undergone  ^^  solely  in  consequence 
of  the  belief^'*  of  the  witness  in  the  testimony  lie  gives.  The 
witness  must  not  onlj  undergo  the  sufferings  and  incur  the 
dangersy  but  this  vmist  be  done  from  one  motive  orUyy  i.  e.,  the 
belief  of  the  particular  &cts  related  by  him,  as  an  original  wit- 
ness. This  is  to  be  his  sole  motive.  If,  then,  the  witness  be  a 
Christian  before  he  saw  the  miracle,  he  cannot  testify,  unless  he 
ceased  to  be  such,  and  *'  submitted  to  new  rules  of  conduct.^' 
In  other  words,  if  his  belief  of  the  miracle  changed  his  belief  of 
Christianity,  and  he,  therefore,  submitted  to  new  rules  of  con- 
dnet,  be  could  be  a  witness  under  Dr.  Paley's  rule  of  evidence. 
But  if  he  remained  a  Christian,  of  course  his  mouth  must  be 
dosed.  And  this  result  is  not  only  clear  from  the  proposition 
itself  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  and  insisted  on,  in  considering 
the  seoond  proposition. 

The  learned  Divine,  when  he  comes  to  consider  his  second 
proposition,  makes  two  distinctions:  'Uhose  relating  to  the 
proo^  and  those  which  relate  to  the  miracles.'^  Under  the  first 
division  relative  to  ihQ  proof  he  lays  out  several  classes  of  eases 
excluded  by  his  first  proposition,  and  his  seventh  class  he  gives 
in  these  words :  ^'  We  have  laid  out  of  the  case,  those  accounts 
which  require  no  more  than  a  simple  assent ;  and  we  now  also 
lay  out  of  the  case  those  which  come  merely  in  affirmance  of 
opinions  already  formed.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  notice  well."  What  an  emphasis  the  learned 
Divine  lays  upon  ^^  this  last  circumstance ''  I 

After  farther  remarks  in  reference  to  this  class  of  exclusion, 
the  learned  author  says :  '^  No  part  of  this  description  belongs 
to  the  ordinary  evidence  of  Heathen  or  Popish  miracles.  Even 
most  of  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  performed  by  Chris^ 
tunui  in  the  second  and  third  century  of  its  era,  want  this  con^ 
firmation.  It  constitutes  indeed  a  line  of  partition  between  the 
origin  and  the  progress  of  Christianity."  If,  therefore,  a  man 
be  a  Christian  before  he  witnessed  the  miracle  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  cannot  be  a  competent  witness  under  this  rule,  al- 
though he  undergo  the  sufferings  and  dangers ;  because,  as  the 
Dr.  says,  ^  men  may  not  only  receive  a  miraculous  account,  but 
may  both  act  and  suffer  on  the  side  and  in  the  cause,  which  the 
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miracle  sapportii  yet  not  act  or  toiEBr  fer  the  mirada,  but  ia 
pursuance  of  a  prior  penaaaon.^  Jfi^  noi  rn^er  fat  IJba  jp«v 
ticular  miraokj  bat  in  pnnmance  of  a  prior  perananoiil ! 

That  the  learned  Divine  intended  Ua  two  propotttioiia  ai 
fixing  the  competency  of  vitnesseSi  ia  atill  ibrther^aliowB  bj  hii 
subsequent  remarks.  As  we  have  already  seen,  that,  in  treating 
his  second  proposition,  he  lays  out  liso  elaasoa  exdnded  by  the 
first,  and  embraced  under  the  second,  propoaitaon;  aaniely: 
those  relatmg  to  the  proo^  and  those  relating  to  the  mfaadai 
themselves.  In  laying  out  the  eases  embraced  under  hia  aeoond 
proposition,  there  is  but  one  ehiyCer  employed ;  and  after  fay- 
ing out  the  cases  mentioned  by  him,  both  aa  to  the  proof  and 
the  miracles  themselves,  he  dosea  the  chapter  with  thren  le- 
marks: 

'^  I  apprehend  that,  when  we  remove  from  the  eotepaiiaon, 
the  cases  which  are  fiiirly  disposed  of  by  the  observatioiiB  that 
have  been  stated,  many  cases  will  not  remain.  To  thoae  which 
do  remain  we  apply  this  final  distinction :  that  there  is  not  sat- 
Lsfactory  evidence  that  persons  pretending  to  be  original  wit- 
nesses of  the  miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labors,  dangersi  and 
sufferings,  voluntarily  undertaken  and  undergone  in  atteetation 
of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  properly  in  oonse- 
quence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  oftho.se  accounta.^ 

And  surely  the  learned  Divine  was  right  in  his  cqanioii,  that 
if  ho  had  erred  in  his  enumeration  of  the  different  dasaea  of  cases 
excluded  by  his  first,  and  embraced  by  his  second,  sweeping 
reposition,  tliat  a  mere  repetition  of  his  second  prapoeition 
itself,  would  most  effectually  settle  all  those  cases  he  might  have 
omitted.  And  after  having  placed  all  Christian  witneasea  to 
miracles  occurring  in  the  proff^ress  of  Christianity,  in  aneh  a  po- 
sition that  they  could  not  possibly  possess  the  requiaitea  of  oomr 
petency  he  lays  down,  he  may  well  and  safely  say,  "  there  is 
no  satis&ctory  evidence  "  that  they  did  possess  these  in^Muible 
requisites. 

The  third  requisite  excludes  all  those  original  witneasea  to 
miracles,  who  did  not,  from  a  simple  belief  of  the  partionlar 
miracles  they  saw,  "submit  to  new  rules  of  conduct."  JS, 
therefore,  the  miracle  were  performed  in  affirmance  of  Cbris- 
tiauity,  and  the  witness  was  a  Christian  at  the  time  he  saw  it, 
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of  coarse  he  cjoold  not  testify  to  the  fiict  he  saw,  if  he  remained 
a  Christian. 

The  essence  of  Dr.  Paley's  two  propositions,  when  taken  and 
considered  together,  is  this :  that  nopersofia  {hmcever  nunierousj 
honesty  and  reliable  they  may  have  been)  teho  were  Christiana 
ai  the  time  they  saw  the  miracles  performed^  and  remained 
Christians  afterwards^  can  be  cotnpetent  witnesses  to  prove  the 
fads  they  saw. 

The  laws  of  every  civilized  country  require  testimony  to  be 
given  by  competent  witnesses.  Before  a  witness  can  si)eak,  he 
mast  possess  the  requisites  to  constitute  competency.  So,  with 
Dr.  Phley.  He  puts  forth  certain  requisites  to  constitute  com- 
petency ;  and  these  requisites  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is 
impossible  for  witnesses  who  lived  after  the  days  of  the  apostles 
to  possecB  them. 

The  learned  Divine  was  bound,  from  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  his  own  views  as  a  Protestant,  to  mark  the  dividing 
line  between  the  miracles  of  the  Scriptures,  and  those  not  re- 
corded therein.  As  he  disbelieved  the  alleged  Catholic  mira- 
cles, he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  adopt  some  rule  that  would 
effectually  exclude  them.  If,  therefore,  he  excluded  the  wit- 
nesses to  these  miracles,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
heard,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these  alleged  miracles  could  not 
be  proved.  And  it  will  be  seen  by  the  attentive  inquirer,  how 
stndionsly  his  two  propositions. were  framed  to  accomplish  this 
result. 

And  it  must  be  conceded  that  his  rules  of  competency  wholly 
preclude  all  investigation.  Nothing  certainly  can  place  the  ad- 
vocates of  Catholic  miracles,  more  comjJetely  at  fault.  There 
is  not  a  spot  of  earth  lefl  to  them,  upon  which  to  rest  the  soles 
of  their  feet.  They  are  only  allowed  room  for  their  graves. 
Ilieir  witnesses  cannot  testify,- amply  because  they  were  C/irtft- 
UanSj  and  remained  true  to  the  faith.  They  are  incompetent 
witnessesi  because  they  did  right.  They  believed  before  they 
had  seen ;  and  although  our  Lord  pronouuced  such  blessed, 
they  are  still  to  be  rejected,  for  that  reason.  And  is  it  the  le- 
gitimate effect  of  Christianity  to  destroy  a  man's  integrity? 
Are  his  senses  prostrated  ?    Can  he  still  not  see  ? 

And  wlien  the  learned  author  says,  that  most  of  the  miracles 
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of  the  Beoond  and  third  oenturiedi  woe  gi?«n  iB  q/kmumoe  of  a 
religion  abready  establiiihed,  he  does  not  mean  to  admit  that  a 
portion  of  them  may  be  proTed.  ^  Hut  deaoription,"  he  nji, 
^'  constitutesi  indeed,  a  line  of  partition  between  the  origk^  and 
/>ro^reM  of  Christianity.''  ffis  first  propoaitioii  regards  **Ghri»> 
tian  Mirades;"  and  his  seoond,  (which  embraoea  all  thoaa  e» 
duded  by  the  first,)  indodes  aU  oAer§»  And  ^  CShiiatian  lfi»- 
cles  "  are  only  those  found  in  the  Soriptnreai  as  he  nyi|  ha  the 
beginning  of  the  first  chapter,  that  ^  CSiriati  bis  assomttes  and 
immediate  followers,  acted  the  part  which  the  first  pr<qpoatioB 
imputes  to  them; "  and  that  ^they  did  so  in  attestation  of  the 
miraculous  history  recorded  in  onr  Scriptares,  and  9oldlf  n 
conBequenoe  of  the  belief  of  the  troth  of  this  histoiy,"  And  ao^ 
when  he  says  that  ^^  no  part  of  this  description  belongs  to  the 
ordinary  evidence  of  Heathen  or  Popish  ICradea,"  he  doea  not 
mean  to  say,  that  any  of  the  so-called  Popish  miradea  are  not 
rejected  by  his  first  proportion.  When  he  uses  these  ezpns> 
sions  of  seeming  limited  meaning,  he  does  so  in  reforenoe  to 
only  one  of  the  requisites  ho  lays  down ;  and  even  in  refinrenoe 
to  thisj  we  cannot  well  see  how  any  witnesses  to  mirft^Jiai^  alleged 
to  have  occurred  (0€r  the  '^  origin  of  Christianity,"  ooqI4  pos- 
sess that  requisite,  except  those  who  changed  their  fidth  by 
ceasing  to  be  Christians. 

This  sweeping  rule  of  exclusion  is  very  mudi  like  the  as- 
sertion of  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  third  letter  in  refdy  to  Mr. 
Gibbon.  "Wesee,^'  says  he,  ^'the  pretensions  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  to  miraculous  powers,  and  we  know  them  to  be 
false."  There  is  no  disputing  the  assertion  of  a  gentleman, 
when  he  says  he  knows  a  thing,  even  althou^  it  be  of  k  nega- 
tive^ that  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  prove.  Dr.  Psley  does 
not  use  language  quite  so  strong.  He  does  not  say,  I  know 
the  alleged  Catholic  miracles  to  be  false,  but  "  I  deny  that  there 
can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  any  competent  testimony  to 
prove  them." 

But  with  all  due  deference  for  the  lo^c  of  Dr.  Paley,  is  his 
rule  true  f  Does  he  mean  to  assume  that  miracles  in  a^fflrmanoe 
of  Christianity  are  impossible  ?  And  if  possible,  does  he  mean 
then  to  say,  that  there  could  be  no  competent  witnesses  to  prove 
euch  miracles  ?    And  as  they  may  have  happened,  we  will  sup- 
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pose  they  did  occur.  How  then,  under  the  Dr.'s  first  proposi- 
tion, can  they  be  proven  ?  It  is  impossible  for  the  witnesses  to 
possess  ctU  the  requisites  he  requires  in  an  original  witness  of 
miracles.  Under  his  rule  of  competency,  a  stupendous /oo^  may 
exist,  and  which  was  performed  by  God  for  a  great  purpose ; 
yet  this  purpose  cannot  be  attained,  simply  because  those  who 
witnessed  the  fiu^t,  were  then  believers  in  God  Almighty^a  truth. 
This  is  about  as  conclusive  as  the  position  of  the  Infidel,  who 
would  not  hear  any  proof  of  miracles  from  a  Christian,  because 
his  testimony  would  establish  his  oum  system  ;  and  he  would 
not  hear  any  from  an  unbeliever,  because  he  was  not  honest ; 
otherwise,  he  would  have  been  converted  by  the  miracle.  So, 
both  classes  of  witnesses  were  incompetent,  and  he  would  not 
hear  testimony  at  alL 

There  are  many  instances  where  miracles  were  performed 
during  ^the  progress"  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  simply  ^'tn 
affimuxnee  ^  of  truths  already  revealed.  (1  Kings  xviiL  zx. 
2  Brings  L  Id,  zziii.)  How  would  Dr.  Paley  dispose  of  such 
mirades  under  his  theory  ? 

And  are  not  the  respective  summary  positions  of  David 
Hume  and  Dr.  Paley,  based  essentially  upon  the  same  funda- 
mental ground  ?  ^e  they  not  both  the  embodiment  of  the 
same  radical  error — distrust  of  human  veracity  f  Are  they 
not  both  alike  arbitrary?  Are  they  not  both  partial?  Is 
not  the  effect  of  both  the  same — to  close  the  mouths  of  hon- 
est and  able  witnesses?  Do  they  not  both  exclude  all  in- 
vestigation into  alleged  facts  conceded  to  be  possible  ?  What 
essential  difference  is  there  between  the  Infidel  and  the 
Protestant?  Mr.  Hume  had  so  little  confidence  in  human 
tesdmooy^that  he  would  not  receive  it  at  all  to  prove  a  mira^ 
de,  **  ID  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  religion ; "  and 
Dr.  Paley  has  so  little,  that  he  will  only  receive  the  testimony 
of  the  men  of  one  particular  generation,  and  for  one  purpose 
only.  The  only  difference  between  the  Infidel  and  the  Christian 
philoiojdier  is,  that  the  former  rejects  human  testimony  in  the 
Cfiginy  and  the  latter  in  the  progress^  of  Christianity.  Mr. 
Home  set  out  to  reject  Christianity,  and  Dr.  Paley  to  reject  the 
alleged  Catholic  miracles,  and  each  accomplished  the  end  in- 
tended with  about  equal  ability  and  success.    And  the  remark 
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of  the  learned  Starkie,  in  reference  to  Hr..  Horned  ponlion,  h 
equally  applicable  to  that  of  Dr.  PMlej.  ^  Eetof^pfllai**  he  aaji^ 
^^  are  odioaa,  even  in  jadidal  inrestigalaoii^  becanae  thej  tend 
to  ezclade  the  truth ;  in  metaphjrsioa  they  aM  intdkmfale.** 

But  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  Diraie  in  anppoit  of  dua 
excluding  rule  regarding  wiine$96$j  is  based  upon  the  grannd 
that  men  more  readily  receive  accounts  of  ftcts  wUeh  go  to 
confirm  them  in  their  eristing  opmions,  than  they  do  those 
which  require  them  to  change.  *'The  miracle,*'  he  saysi  ^VkB 
any  other  argument  which  only  coDflms  what  was  be&re  be- 
lieyed,  is  admitted  with  little  examination.  In  the  moral,  as  in 
the  natural  world,  it  is  change  which  requires  a  cause.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  such  a  gen«nl  princi- 
ple in  reference  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  But  there  are  dnnm- 
stances  connected  with  the  first  witnesses,  that  must  be  taken 
into  the  account.  The  learned  author  says:  ^This  people, 
(the  Jews)  with  or  without  reason,  had  worked  themselyea  into 
a  persuasion  that  some  signal  and  greatly  advantageous  change 
was  to  be  effected  in  the  condition,  of  their  country,  by  the 
agency  of  a  long-promised  messenger  firom  heaTen.**  Afterwards, 
in  speaking  of  the  belief  and  conduct  of  the  apostles  and  early 
Christians,  he  anticipates  an  objection,  and  answers  it  in  this  way: 

"  If  it  bo  said  that  the  sure  promise  of  a  future  state  woidd 
do  all  this ;  I  answer,  that  the  sure  promise  of  a  future  state, 
without  any  evidence  to  give  credit  or  s^fisurance  to  it,  would 
do  nothing.  A  few  wandering  fishermen  talking  of  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  could  produce  no  effect.  If  it  be  &rther  said, 
that  men  easily  believe  what  they  anxiously  desire ;  I  again  an- 
swer, that  in  my  opinion,  the  very  contrary  of  this  is  nearer  to 
the  truth.  Anxiety  of  desire,  earnestness  of  expectation,  the 
vastness  of  an  event,  rather  cause  men  to  disbelieve,  to  doubt,  to 
dread  a  fallacy,  to  distrust,  to  examine.  When  our  Lord's  res- 
urrection was  first  reported  to  the  apostles  they  did  not  believe, 
we  are  told,  for  joy.  This  was  natural,  and  is  agreeable  to  ex- 
perience." 

That  the  Jews  expected  and  desired  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah, there  can  he  no  doubt ;  and  that  the  time,  in  their  opinion, 
was  at  hand  when  Christ  appeared,  would  seem  equally  clear. 
Christ  came,  not  to  establish  an  entire  new  antagonistic  system. 
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but  to  falfil  and  end  the  old  one,. and  also  to  establish  the  new, 
in  parsoance  of  the  old  dispensation  itself.  His  miracles  were, 
therefore,  both  in  affirmance  of  the  old  system,  and  the  estah- 
luhment  of  the  new.  The  difference  between  Christ  and  the 
Jews  regarded  not  the  fact  that  a  new  kingdom  should  be  set 
ap,  but  the  character  of  thb  new  kingdom,  and  the  identity  of 
its  founder. 

The  desire  of  immortality,  and  the  desire  for  the  advent  of 
Christ,  must  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Dr. 
Paley  thinks  it  would  naturally  have  the  effect  to  make  them 
more  cautious.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  him  in  the  form  in 
which  he  states  it.  My  observation  and  experience  lead  me  to 
a  modified  conclusion.  I  believe  the  desire  of  immortality 
would  predispose  the  great  majority  of  men,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  believe  a  system  promising  what  they  "wished.  In  other 
words,  I  think  the  desire  of  immortality  would  induce  the  ma- 
jority of  men  more  readily  to  believe  Christianity,  than  if  they 
did  not  desire  immortality  at  all.  So,  I  think  that  when  men 
deaire  the  oonfirmation  of  their  existing  opinions,  that  such  de- 
sire would  influence  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

It  is  only  upon  the  ground  that  desire  will,  to  some  extent, 
predispose  men  to  believe  a  religion,  that  we  can  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  believed  false  re- 
ligions without  sufiicicnt  testimony. 

But  the  effects  of  this  desire  upon  the  majority  of  men,  in 
both  cases,  U  limited.    It  would  not  induce  men  blindly  to  re- 
ceive the  most  extraordinary  accounts  of  visible  miracles^  with- 
out competent  proof.    And  I  also  believe  that  while  desire  would 
have  the  effect  mentioned  upon  the  majority^  it  would  have  a 
contrary  effect  upon  the  minority — the  prudent  and  the  cau- 
tions*   These  would  distrust  and  examine  more  carefully,  be- 
eause  sensible  of  their  wish.    I  have  always  observed  such  to  be 
the  case  with  the  most  prudent  and  just  persons,  everywhere. 
That  ibib  va^tfiess  of  an  event  such  as  a  miracle,  would  make  men 
more  cautious  than  they  would  be  in  reference  to  inferior  mat- 
tors,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  I  cannot  understand 
"why  this  character  of  an  event  should  have  that  effect  more  at 
one  time  than  at  another.    The  Jews  were  just  as  well  prepared 
ibr  miracles  as  the  Christians  in  afler  times.    They  had  the 


miraculous  pool  with  them,  and  aUo  their  ScripluroB,  which  were 
fiiU  of  miroculoufl  nccountB. 

Bui  the  learned  I>ivine  makes  a  disliucliou  between  the  ef 
feet  of  ft  desire  to  acquire  Bomcthing  itfte,  andu  dwiire  to  preserve 
that  which  ia  already  posaessed,  and  ho  aisninuM  that  the  effect^ 
in  the  two  cases,  are  precisely  oppoaite.  Wlien  the  Jews  de- 
sired iinmorlality,  tliis  made  them  more  cautious  and  ilistrurtful; 
but  when  iho  Christiana,  iu  after  times,  dedred  the  same  thing, 
tliia  made  thorn  more  credulous.  When  tlie  Jews  desired  im- 
mortality, Ihcy  were  more  distrustful  of  the  osiy  system  that 
promised  it  to  Ilium ;  and  when  the  Christians  desired  th<t  ooti- 
firmation  of  the  »ame  system,  this  rendered  them  creduloua  and 
incautious.  Tlie  desire  of  immortality  was  the  same  in  both 
Jew  and  Christian.  Now  I  cannot,  I  confess,  see  why,  if  the 
wi»h  waa  fatlier  to  thv  thought  in  oue  case,  it  was  not  equally 
BO  in  the  other.  The  events  in  both  cases  are  equally  vast  and 
important. 

But  I  could  not  understand  bow  all  this  could  affect  the  teil- 
nesieg  of  miracles.  The  desire  of  immortdity  was  equally  strong 
in  the  witacwes  in  one  age  as  in  another.  Han  is  always  the 
same,  and  will  dcdre  the  same  good.  But  could  such  a  desire 
iuduce  the  witnesses  to  commit  perjury  ?  Could  tAeif  be  «o 
btiuded  by  this  desire,  either  in  the  origin  or  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  lose  the  tisc  of  their  senses?  I  should  think  not. 
And  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  only,  that  men 
would  more  readily  believe  a  miraculous  a,cc.o\mtt'<{^rminff  a 
system  promiang  immortality,  than  they  would  the  samo  ao- 
cotmt,  eBtftblishing  the  same  theory ;  still,  this  would  only  af- 
fect the  fiearerit,  and  not  the  teitiietges.  It  would  only  show 
that  impositions  might  be  more  easy  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
But  this  conld  not  affect  the  compfteiicy  of  the  testimony  itself, 
li^  then,  an  unbeliever  investigates  this  testimony,  the  relation 
he  sustains  to  the  testimony  establishing  the  tirst  miracJes  of 
Christianity,  or  those  occurring  uflcrwards,  is  precisely  the  same. 
And  it  would  seem  it  should  be  so  with  the  Christian. 

As  to  the  competency  of  witnesaej!,  the  law  lays  down  the 
true  rule.  The  witness  must  be  both  able  and  willing  to  state 
the  truth.  He  must  know  the  facts,  to  be  ablo  ;  and  be  must 
be  honest,  to  be  witling. 
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In  reference  to  the  witnesses  of  miracles,  the  only  proper  in- 
quiry must  regard  these  two  points :  is  he  able  ?  is  he  willing  ? 
If  he  be  both  able  and  willing,  he  must  be  a  good  witness.  But 
to  prove  his  integrity,  Dr.  Paley  lays  down  certain  tests  that  no 
witness  can  possess,  except  those  who  lived  in  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  These  tests  are  local  and  partial,  and  confined, 
from  their  nature,  to  the  witnesses  of  the  first  miracles.  For  the 
sake  of  illustration,  I  will  suppose  two  witnesses,  the  first  a  wit- 
ness of  the  original  miracles,  the  second  a  witness  of  subsequent 
miracles.  If  they  are  both  equally  honest  and  able,  there  must 
be  some  means  to  show  this  in  both  cases.  If  not,  of  what 
avail  are  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  second  witness  ?  The 
&cts  to  be  proved  are,  in  both  cases,  miracles.  The  sufferings 
uidergone  by  both  witnesses  for  Christianity,  we  ynW.  suppose 
equally  great ;  for  the  Christians  in  the  ages  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  apostles  suffered  all  the  persecutions  they  did.  These 
two  witnesses,  then,  give  the  same  evidence  of  sincerity.  If  the 
first  witness  testify  Msely,  he  gains  no  immortality.  His  testi- 
mony only  establishes  a  fidse  system,  in  which  he  can  have  no 
interest  in  the  future,  and  he  incurs  punishment  in  the  present. 
If  the  second  witness  testify  fiilsely  to  affirm  the  system,  he/or- 
fdU  heaven,  and  has,  therefore,  no  more  interest  in  sustaining 
the  system  than  the  first  had  to  establish  it. 

And  were  I  going  to  lay  down  an  arbitrary  rule  for  the  ex- 
dosion  of  witnesses  of  miracles,  I  would  exclude  the  first,  and 
admit  the  second,  for  these  reasons :  The  first  witness,  suppos- 
ing the  system  to  be  falae^  knew  that  fact.  In  giving  his  testi- 
mony, he  oould  not  be  influenced  by  any  hope  or  fear  of  Xhafur 
ture.  All  he  would  have  to  dread  would  be  the  infliction  of 
punishment  in  this  life.  But  the  second  witness,  whether  the 
system  be  true  or  fiilse,  would  give  his  testimony  under  the  fear 
of  fatiire,  as  well  as  present  punishment,  and  the  loss  of  future 
reward.  The  second  witness  would  then  give  his  testimony  un- 
der three  tests :  1.  The  fear  of  present  punishment ;  2.  The  fear 
of  fiitiire  punishment ;  and  3.  The  loss  of  a  hnppy  immortality ; 
whOe  the  first  witness  would  give  his  evidence  only  under  o?ie 
test,  the  fear  of  present  punishment. 

Bat  fiir  be  it  from  me  to  lay  down  any  such  test  of  the  com- 
petency of  witnesses  to  miracles.    Christ  has  laid  down  none 
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such.  And  aAw  all  the  reflection  I  hare  been  i^ile  to  beatow 
upon  this  snl^eot,  there  is  but  one  just  and  righteona  nde;  in 
my  opmion,  namely :  is  the  miness  oNa  and  wiBrng  f  And  ai 
to  his  integrity, that  maybe  shown,. eidier  by  aoSeriogii aerf 
Yices,  pons  and  exemplary  conduct,  or  in  any  cf  the  many  wayi 
by  which  an  honest  man  may  proye  hia  int^prity,  vid  ear.abHih 
his  character.  And  it  does  not  matter  what  biaparUealarYiewa 
may  be,  or  what  hia  reKgion,  if  he  is  honeati  and  the  Acta  Im 
states  are  of  snidi  a  character  aa  to  preclnde  reaaonaUegnHOid 
for  mistake. 

But  this  Bweeinng  and  anmmary  pootion  of  Dr.  Pdqy  givea 
rise  to  very  seriona  and  important  refleodona. 

Is  it  poMsibie  that  the  proo&  of  the  aD^;ed  Cathdlic  mindaa 
are  so  direct  and  strong,  and  the  miradea  of  anch  a  oondnma 
charactcf  in  themselves,  that  an  intdlig^e  line  of  partitioa  ean? 
not  be  made  between  them  and  the  Scripture  miradea,  without 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  so  extraordinary?  Was  the  moat  learned 
Divino  compelled,  from  the  inexorable  necessity  of  his  ctuie,  to 
adopt  a  principle  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Hnme  f  la 
it,  then,  necessary  to  defeat  the  Catholic  miradea,  to  iippf^A 
the  voracity,  and  reject  the  testimony  of  all  men,  except  thoaa 
who  lived  at  one  single  period  of  time  ?  Are  men  atSl  men? 
Or  have  they  degenerated  to  beasts  ?  Have  they  no  integrity 
lefl  ?  Was  the  natural  effect  of  Christianity  to  make  men  more 
the  dupes  of  imposition  ?  Were  they  not  expressly  told  to  be 
wise  as  serpents,  while  they  were  harmless  as  doves  ?  To  mark 
this  lino  between  the  Scripture  and  Catholic  miraclea,  ara  we 
driven  to  the  melancholy  and  miserable  conclusion  that  troth, 
integrity,  and  discretion,  were  only  found  at  one  period  of  man's 
history  ?  That  smce  the  establishment  of  Chiistianity,  men  have 
grown  worse  instead  of  better  ?  If  so,  it  must  be  so.  Bat  it  ia 
a  most  humiliating  and  painful  condusion. 

Are  we  honest  ourselves?  If  so,  can  we  know  the  fikst? 
And  if  wc  can  and  do  know  it,  is  there  no  means  by  which  we 
can  show  it  to  others  ?  And  if  we  are  honest,  can  we  not  apeak 
the  truth  ?  And  when  we  do  speak  the  truth,  should  we  not 
he  believed  ?  And  what  we  claim  for  ourselves,  shall  we  not 
accord  to  others  ?    Shall  we  do  right  ?    Shall  wc  be  just  ? 
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moBt  important.  This  branch  requires  these  voluntary  dangers 
said  sufferings  to  have  been  undergone  *'  solely  in  consequence 
of  the  beUe/^^  of  the  witness  in  the  testimony  he  gives.  The 
witness  must  not  only  undergo  the  sufferings  and  incur  the 
dangers,  but  this  must  be  done  from  one  motive  on/y,  i.  e.,  the 
belief  of  the  particular  &cts  related  by  him,  as  an  origincU  wit- 
ness. This  is  to  be  his  sole  motive.  I^  then,  the  witness  be  a 
Christian  be/ore  he  saw  the  miracle,  he  cannot  testify,  unless  he 
ceased  to  be  such,  and  ^'  submitted  to  new  rules  of  conduct.'^ 
In  other  words,  if  hb  belief  of  the  miracle  changed  his  belief  of 
Christianity,  and  he,  therefore,  submitted  to  new  rules  of  con- 
duct, he  could  be  a  witness  under  Dr.  Paley's  rule  of  evidence. 
Bat  if  he  remained  a  Christian,  of  course  his  mouth  must  be 
dosed.  And  this  result  is  not  only  clear  from  the  proposition 
itself^  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  and  insisted  on,  in  considering 
the  second  proposition. 

The  learned  Divine,  when  he  comes  to  consider  his  second 
proposition,  makes  two  distinctions:  ''those  relating  to  the 
proo^  and  those  which  relate  to  the  miracles."  Under  the  first 
division  relative  to  the  proof  he  lays  out  several  classes  of  eases 
excluded  by  his  first  proposition,  and  his  seventh  class  he  gives 
in  these  words :  ''  We  have  laid  out  of  the  case,  those  accounts 
which  require  no  more  than  a  simple  assent ;  and  we  now  also 
lay  out  of  the  case  those  which  come  merely  in  affirmance  of 
opinions  already  formed.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  notice  well."  What  an  emphasis  the  learned 
Divine  lays  upon  ''  this  last  circumstance  " ! 

After  farther  remarks  in  reference  to  this  class  of  exclusion, 
the  learned  author  says :  ''  No  part  of  this  description  belongs 
to  the  ordinary  evidence  of  Heathen  or  Popish  miracles.  Even 
most  of  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  performed  by  Chris* 
tiana,  in  the  second  and  third  century  of  its  era,  want  this  con^ 
firmation.  It  constitutes  indeed  a  line  of  partition  between  the 
origin  and  the  progress  of  Christianity.''  If,  therefore,  a  man 
be  a  Christian  before  he  witnessed  the  miracle  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  cannot  be  a  competent  witness  under  this  rule,  al- 
though he  undergo  the  sufferings  and  dangers ;  because,  as  the 
Dr.  says,  ^  men  may  not  only  receive  a  miraculous  account,  but 
may  both  act  and  suffer  on  the  side  and  in  the  cause,  which  the 
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miracle  mppartM,  ftH  not  set  or  mfier  for  the  ""'»«'»,  bat  ia 
pnrsnance  of  ft  prior  pennHnon."  Jftqr  not  m^tr  /br  tk$  pmf- 
ticular  minuile,  but  in  puTsnuoeofsprior  penaidonll 

That  the  learned  IMvine  intended  im  two  propoHttoBi  ■ 
fixing  the  oompetancy  of  witno—w,  ia  still  flirther'dunra  by  hii 
Bubseqaent  renurks,  Aa  we  hare  almdy  wen,  that,  in  trailiuj; 
hia  second  propoaitioD,  Jie  Ivyt  oat  too  alaaiea  exolodod  by  Dm 
first,  and  embraoed  under  the  second,  propos^tm;  amidjt 
those  reladng  to  the  proo^  and  thou  reliAing  to  the  ndndM 
themsolvea.  In  hying  ont  the  oaaea  embrabad  under  hia  aaeoad 
propoution,  there  ia  bat  one  chapter  eaqiloyed ;  and  after.  1^- 
ing  out  the  caaea  mentioned  by  liim,  both  aa  to  the  fnmt  mi 
the  miracles  theniaelTes,  he  closes  the  ohiqiter  with  then  i» 
marks:  .  . 

"  I  appreliend  thst,  when  ve  remove  from  the  oottparisoo, 
the  coses  which  arc  fuirly  disposed  of  by  the  obeerratkaiB  tiiat 
have  been  stated,  many  cases  will  not  remain.  To  those  which 
do  remain  we  apply  this  final  distinction :  that  thera  ia  not  Mfr 
is&ctory  evidence  that  persons  pretending  to  be  oii|pna]  wit- 
nesses of  the  miracles,  passed  theb  Uvea  in  labon,  dangos,  and 
safferings,  voluntarily  undertaken  and  nndei^one  ia  sttaatatiop 
of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  properiy  in  ponafh 
quence  of  thotr  belief  of  the  truth  of  those  aooounto.*' 

And  surely  the  learned  Divioo  was  right  in  hia  ofonion,  that 
if  ho  hnd  erred  in  his  enumeration  of  the  difierentolanea  of  oaaei 
excluded  by  his  first,  and  embraced  by  his  second,  s 
roposition,  that  a  mere  repetition  of  hia  second  ] 
itself,  would  most  effectually  settle  all  those  cases  be  mi^rt  have 
omitted.  And  otter  having  placed  nil  Christian  nil  hi —in  to 
miracIcB  occurring  in  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  sneh  a  po- 
sition that  tliey  could  not  possibly  possess  the  requiritea  of  ffw^ 
petcncy  he  lays  down,  he  may  well  and  safely  say,  "  then  ii 
no  satisfactory  evidence  ■*  that  they  did  possess  these  £ 
requisites. 

The  third  requisite  excludes  all  those  original  n 
miracles,  who  did  not,  from  a  simple  belief  of  the  particnlir 
miracles  they  saw,  "  submit  to  now  rules  of  conducL**  1$ 
therefore,  the  miracle  were  performed  in  tfgirmmce  of  Cbli^ 
tianity,  and  the  witness  was  a  Christian  at  the  time  he  saw  it, 
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of  course  he  could  not  testify  to  the  feet  he  saw,  if  ho  remamed 
a  Chrutian. 

The  essence  of  Dr.  Paley's  two  propositions,  when  taken  and 
considered  together,  is  this :  that  no  persons  (however  numerotiSy 
honesty  and  reUahle  tfiey  may  have  been)  who  were  Christians 
ai  the  time  they  saw  the  miracles  performed^  and  remained 
Christians  ajterwards^  can  be  competetit  witnesses  to  prove  the 
/acts  they  saw. 

The  laws  of  every  civilized  country  require  testimony  to  be 
given  by  competent  witnesses.  Before  a  witness  can  speak,  he 
must  possess  the  requisites  to  constitute  competency.  So,  with 
Dr.  Phley.  He  puts  forth  certain  requisites  to  constitute  com- 
petency ;  and  these  requisites  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is 
impossiNe  for  witnesses  who  lived  after  the  days  of  the  apostles 
to  possess  them« 

"Hie  learned  Divine  was  bound,  from  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  his  own  views  as  a  Protestant,  to  mark  the  dividing 
line  between  the  miracles  of  the  Scriptures,  and  those  not  re- 
corded therein.  As  he  disbelieved  the  alleged  Catholic  mira- 
cles, he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  adopt  some  rule  that  would 
effectually  exclude  them.  If,  therefore,  he  excluded  the  wit- 
nesses to  these  miracles,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
heard,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these  alleged  miracles  could  not 
be  proved.  And  it  will  be  seen  by  the  attentive  inquirer,  how 
Btndionsly  his  two  propositions  .were  framed  to  accomplish  this 
result. 

And  it  must  be  conceded  that  his  rules  of  competency  wholly 
preclude  all  investigation.  Nothing  certainly  can  place  the  ad- 
vocates of  Catholic  miracles,  more  completely  at  fault.  There 
is  not  a  spot  of  earth  lefl  to  them,  upon  which  to  rest  the  soles 
of  their  feet.  They  are  only  allowed  room  for  their  graves. 
Their  witnesses  cannot  testify,- simply  because  they  were  Chris- 
tianSy  and  remained  true  to  the  faith.  They  are  incompetent 
witnesoeSi  because  they  did  right.  They  believed  before  they 
had  seen;  and  although  our  Lord  pronounced  such  blessed, 
they  are  still  to  be  rejected,  for  that  reason.  And  is  it  the  le- 
gitimate effect  of  Christianity  to  destroy  a  man's  integrity? 
Are  his  senses  prostrated  ?    Can  he  still  not  see  ? 

And  when  the  learned  author  says,  that  most  of  the  miracles 


of  the  Beoond  ind  third  oentoriei,  w«n  givan  m  q^hnonas  of  a 
religion  alrexd^  esUblished,  he  does  not  men  to  adaait  tint  ■ 
portion  of  them  msy  be  prored.  **  Hut  dweriptioo,"  ha  mjt, 
"  constitutes,  indeed,  %  line  of  putilioii  betwevt  the  oHgim  ui 
proffttM o{ CbnOitttaXj."  ffiafinrtpropoBtionngirdi  "Ghri*- 
tian  Miraclcfl ; "  and  Ids  eeoond,  (whidi  embnoM  all  thoM  •»> 
duded  hj  Hie  fint,)  inolndea  a0  othtn.  And  "  Ohriadn  IGia- 
cles  "  are  only  thoae  ibond  in  the  Soriptana,  as  ha  i^i,  ik  tke 
beginning  of  the  fint  chapter,  that  **  Qiriit,  his  i  ' 
immediate  follower^  acted  the  part  vbii^  the  fiiat  p 
impntestotbem;**  and  that  "  they  ^d  ao  in  attartaliott  of  th» 
miracuIooB  history  recorded  in  onr  Soriptarea,  and  nUi/  ia 
conBcquenoe  of  the  belief  of  the  tmtli  of  tins  histoiy."  Andsot 
when  he  says  that  "  no  part  of  this  deaoription  bdoagi  to  the 
ordinary  cvidraioe  of  Heathen  or  Po{nsh  Miracle^"  bs  doas  not 
mean  to  say,  that  any  of  the  so-oalled  Po^ah  miradas  are  not 
rejected  by  his  first  prop<^tion.  When  he  uses  these  es^pres- 
fiions  of  seeming  limited  meaning,  he  does  so  in  reftranoe  to 
only  one  of  the  requisites  he  lays  down ;  and  even  in  rdbnoM 
to  thU,  wc  cannot  well  see  how  any  witnesses  to  miradea,  alleged 
to  have  occurred  (^fler  the  "  origin  of  dmstianity,"  oonl4  pes- 
Bega  that  requisite,  except  those  who  changed  their  bith  1^ 
ceasing  to  be  Christians. 

This  sweeping  rule  of  ezolnaon  ia  very  mneh  like  the  as- 
scrtion  of  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  third  letter  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gibbon.  "  We  see,"  says  ho,  "  the  pretensions  of  the  Itomiih 
priesthood  to  miraculous  powers,  and  we  know  them  to  be 
&Ise."  There  is  no  disputing  the  assertion  of  a  gentleoian, 
when  he  s.-iyB  he  Imowt  a  tbiug,  even  slthon^  it  be  of  a  nef/a- 
live,  that  moat  difficult  of  all  things  to  prove.  Dr.  Faley  does 
not  use  language  quite  bo  strong.  He  does  not  say,  I  know 
the  alleged  CatfaoUc  miracles  to  bciklse,  bnt  "I  deny  that  there 
can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  any  competent  testioumy  to 
prove  them." 

Bat  with  all  due  deference  for  the  lo^c  of  Dr.  Paley,  is  bis 
rule  true  f  Does  he  mean  to  assume  that  miracles  in  ^^^mariM 
of  Christianity  are  impossible  ?  And  if  posmble,  does  he  mean 
then  to  say,  that  there  conld  be  no  competent  witnesses  to  prova 
such  miracles  ?    And  as  they  may  have  happened,  we  will  sap- 
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trary,  or  so  acrimonious.  And  when  I  looked  into  the  matter 
carefully,  I  found  that  Dr.  Middleton  had  not  admitted  too 
much,  when  he  says: 

''  As  £ir  as  church  historians  can  illustrate  any  thing^  there 
is  not  a  single  point,  in  all  history,  so  constatUly^  explicitly y  and 
unanimouJBly  affirmed  by  them,  as  the  continued  succession  of 
those  powers,  through  aU  agesy  from  the  earliest  Father  who 
first  mentions  them,  down  to  the  Reformation."  And  that 
'^the  daim  to  a  miraculous  power  was  universally  asserted  and 
Mieved  in  aU  Christian  countries^  and  in  all  ages  of  the 
churchy"  as  Dr.  Middleton  asserts,  (which  must  of  course  in- 
dade  the  second,  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  aiK>stle8,) 
ig  clear,  not  only  from  his  admissions,  and  the  testimony  of 
Gibbon,  but  from  the  earliest  records  and  monuments  of  the 
diarchy  and  the  testimony  of  Heathen  writers  themselves.  And 
these  earliest  church  historians  were  most  of  thcni  holy  martyrs, 
who  sealed  their  faith,  and  their  testimony,  by  their  voluntary 
blood. 

The  role  laid  down  by  Dr.  IVIiddleton,  and  followed  by  most 
Protestant  writers  since  his  day,  gives  rise  to  very  momentous 
zefleotions.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  formidable  and 
extensive  wholesale  charges  ever  preferred  against  human  na- 
tnre,  and  concedes  all  the  Infidel  could  desire,  to  enable  him  to 
defeat  Christianity  itself.  The  charges,  upon  their  face,  are, 
indeed,  most  extraordinary.  There  is  an  amount  of  cahn^  dis- 
pas$ionat&,  coolj  calculating^  continued,  successful  forgery  and 
falsehood^  joined  to  the  most  consummate  and  life-long  /tyjx>c- 
risy^  and  in  |)ersons  who  gave  the  greatest  2>ossihle  proofs  of 
tniegriiy,  and  under  circumstances  which  insured  it,  that  has,  I 
q^prehend,  no  parallel  among  mankind.  Tlic  mind  sickens,  and 
staggers,  and  sinks,  under  such  a  mighty  ma.ss  of  unlimited 
fraud.  One  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  the  vice  and  stupidity 
of  poor  himian  nature,  even  in  its  best  aspect ;  nor  can  the 
mind  find  where  to  rest. 

This  stupendous  charge  of  human  delinquency,  involves, 
among  others,  these  clear  difficulties : 

1.  The  combination  is  so  extensive,  embracing  so  many  per- 
sons, in  places  so  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  in  so 
many  distant  ages,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  one  cannot  con- 
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of  the  learned StarUe,  in  referenoe  to  MnHume*^  ponticn^ ii 
equally  applicable  to  that  of  Dr.  Pilej.  "  EatoppelSi*'  he  nyfly 
^^  are  odiona,  even  in  judicial  investigsdonBi  becanae  they  tend 
to  exclude  the  truth ;  in  metaphyrica  they  are  inlderaUe." 

But  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  Diyine  in  aapport  of  ddi 
excluding  rule  regarding  minesfea,  ia  based  upon  the  ground 
that  men  more  readily  receive  accounts  of  fiuts  wfaioh  go  to 
confirm  than  in  their  existing  opinionsi  than  they  do  those 
which  require  them  to  change.  "The  miradOi''  he  sajii  '^Bke 
any  other  argument  whidi  only  confirms  what  was  before  he- 
lieved,  is  admitted  with  little  examination.  In  the  moral,  as  in 
the  natural  world,  it  is  ehtmge  which  requires  a  cause.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  such  a  general  prindi- 
pie  in  reference  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  But  there  are  ciromn- 
stances  connected  with  the  first  witnesses,  that  must  be  taken 
into  the  account.  The  learned  author  says:  "This  people, 
(the  Jews)  with  or  without  reason,  had  worked  themselves  into 
a  persuasion  that  some  signal  and  greatly  advantageous  change 
was  to  be  effected  in  the  condition  of  their  country,  by  the 
agency  of  a  long-promised  messenger  from  heaven.''  Afterwards, 
in  speaking  of  the  belief  and  conduct  of  the  apostles  and  early 
Christians,  he  anticipates  an  objection,  and  answers  it  in  tins  way: 

"  If  it  bo  said  that  the  sure  promise  of  a  future  state  would 
do  all  this ;  I  answer,  that  the  sure  promise  of  a  future  state, 
without  any  evidence  to  give  credit  or  assurance  to  it,  would 
do  nothing.  A  few  wandering  fishermen  talking  of  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  could  produce  no  effect.  If  it  be  fitrther  said, 
that  men  easily  believe  what  they  anxiously  desire  ;  I  again  an- 
swer, that  in  my  opinion,  the  very  contrary  of  this  is  nearer  to 
the  truth.  Anxiety  of  desire,  earnestness  of  expectation,  the 
vastness  of  an  event,  rather  cause  men  to  disbelieve,  to  doubt,  to 
dread  a  fallacy,  to  distrust,  to  examine.  When  our  Lord's  res- 
urrection was  first  reported  to  the  apostles  they  did  not  believe, 
we  are  told,  for  joy.  This  was  natural,  and  is  agreeable  to  ex- 
perience." 

That  the  Jews  expected  and  desired  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah, there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  the  time,  in  their  opinion, 
was  at  hand  when  Christ  appeared,  would  seem  equally  clear. 
Christ  came,  not  to  establish  an  entire  new  antagonistic  system. 
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bat  to  fulfil  and  end  the  old  one,. and  also  to  establish  the  new, 
in  parsuance  of  the  old  dispensation  itself.  His  miracles  were, 
therefore,  both  in  affirmance  of  the  old  system,  and  the  estalh 
lUhment  of  the  new.  The  difference  between  Christ  and  the 
Jews  regarded  not  the  fact  that  a  new  kingdom  should  be  set 
up,  but  the  chara<:ter  of  this  new  kingdom,  and  the  identity  of 
its  founder. 

The  deaire  of  immortality,  and  the  desire  for  the  advent  of 
Christ,  must  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Dr. 
Paley  thinks  it  would  naturally  have  the  effect  to  make  them 
mcure  cautious.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  him  in  the  form  in 
which  he  states  it.  My  observation  and  experience  lead  me  to 
a  modified  conclusion.  I  believe  the  desire  of  immortality 
would  predispose  the  groat  majority  of  men,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  believe  a  system  promising  what  they  wished.  In  other 
words,  I  think  the  desire  of  immortality  would  induce  the  ma- 
jority of  men  more  readily  to  believe  Christianity,  than  if  they 
did  not  desire  immortality  at  all.  So,  I  think  that  when  men 
desire  the  confirmation  of  their  existing  opinions,  that  such  de- 
sire would  influence  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

It  is  only  upon  the  ground  that  desire  will,  to  some  extent, 
predispose  men  to  believe  a  religion,  that  we  can  account  for 
Uie  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  lutve  believed  false  re- 
ligions without  sufficient  testimony. 

Bat  the  effects  of  this  desire  upon  the  majority  of  men,  in 
both  cases,  ta  limited.  It  would  not  induce  men  blindly  to  re- 
ceive the  most  extraordinary  accounts  of  visible  miracles^  with- 
out competent  proof.  And  I  also  believe  that  while  desire  would 
have  the  effect  mentioned  upon  the  majority^  it  would  have  a 
contrary  effect  upon  the  minority — the  prudent  and  the  cau- 
tious. These  would  distrust  and  examine  more  carefully,  be- 
oaose  sensible  of  their  wish.  I  have  always  observed  such  to  be 
the  case  with  the  most  prudent  and  just  persons,  everywhere. 
Tliat  iiie.wiBtneas  of  an  event  such  as  a  miracle,  would  make  men 
more  cautious  than  they  would  be  in  reference  to  inferior  mat- 
ters, I  think  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  I  cannot  understand 
why  this  character  of  an  event  should  have  that  effect  more  at 
one  tmie  than  at  another.  The  Jews  were  just  as  well  prepared 
for  miracles  as  the  Christians  in  after  times.    They  had  the 
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full  of  miracaloiifl  aoooimts. 

But  the  learned  Divine  makes  a  diitinetion  between  tlie  ^ 
feet  of  adeflire  to aoqoire something nae^andadeBie to pteawe 
that  which  is  akeady  possessed,  and  he  aasomes  that  the  dfeel^ 
in  the  two  cases,  are  precisely  opposite.  When  the  Jews  de- 
ured  immortality,  this  made  them  more  oantbns  and  distrmiM; 
bat  when  the  Christians,  in  after  times,  desfared  the  same  dutg^ 
this  made  them  more  inrednlons.  When  the  Jews  desfared  isi- 
mortality,  they  were  more  distmstfid  of  the  gnlt  ajstem  that 
promised  it  to  them;  and  when  the  Christians  derired  the  eon- 
firmation  of  the  §ame  system,  this  rendered  them  erednkraa  and 
incautious.  The  desire  of  immortality  was  the  same  in  both 
Jew  and  Christian.  Now  I  cannot,  I  conftss,  see  iHiy,  if  the 
wish  was  fiither  to  the  thought  in  one  ease,  it  was  not  upaOj 
so  in  the  other.  The  events  in  both  cases  are  equally  vasl  and 
important. 

But  I  could  not  understand  how  all  this  oould  aSeot  the  toil- 
blesses  of  miracles.  The  desire  of  immortality  was  equally  alraig 
in  the  witnesses  in  one  age  as  in  another.  Man  is  always  the 
same,  and  will  desire  the  same  good.  But  oould  such  a  desire 
induce  the  witnesses  to  commit  peijury  ?  Could  CA^y  be  so 
blinded  by  this  desire,  either  in  the  origin  or  progress  of  Ohrii^ 
tianity,  as  to  lose  the  use  of  their  senses  ?  I  should  think  not 
And  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  only,  that  men 
would  more  readily  believe  a  miraculous  account,  *<](;^lrmtN^  a 
system  promising  immortality,  than  they  would  the  same  ae* 
count,  establishing  the  same  theory ;  still,  this  would  only  at 
feet  the  hearerSy  and  not  the  witnesses.  It  would  only  diow 
that  impositions  might  be  more  easy  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
But  this  could  not  affect  the  competency  of  the  testimony  itadfl 
If,  then,  an  unbeliever  investigates  this  testimony,  the  relation 
ho  sustains  to  the  testimony  establishing  the  first  mirades  of 
Christiniiity,  or  those  occurring  afterwards,  is  precisely  the  same. 
And  it  would  seem  it  should  be  so  with  the  Christian. 

As  to  the  competency  of  witnesses,  the  law  lays  down  the 
true  rule.  The  witness  must  be  both  able  and  wiUing  to  state 
the  truth.  lie  must  know  the  facts,  to  be  able ;  and  he  must 
be  honest,  to  be  willing. 
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In  reference  to  the  witnesses  of  miracles,  the  only  proper  in- 
quiry must  regard  these  two  points :  is  he  able  ?  is  he  willing  ? 
If  he  be  both  able  and  willing,  he  most  be  a  good  witness.  But 
to  prove  hiB  integrity,  Dr.  Paley  lays  down  certain  tests  that  no 
witness  can  possess,  except  those  who  lived  in  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  These  tests  are  local  and  partial,  and  confined, 
from  their  nature,  to  the  witnesses  of  the  first  miracles.  For  the 
Bike  of  illustration,  I  will  suppose  two  witnesses,  the  first  a  wit- 
ness of  the  original  miracles,  the  second  a  witness  of  subsequent 
miracles.  If  they  are  both  equally  honest  and  able,  there  must 
be  some  means  to  show  this  in  both  cases.  If  not,  of  what 
avail  are  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  second  witness  ?  The 
&ct8  to  be  proved  are,  in  both  cases,  miracles.  The  sufferings 
undergone  by  both  witnesses  for  Christianity,  we  will  suppose 
equally  great ;  for  the  Christians  in  the  ages  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  apostles  suffered  all  the  persecutions  they  did.  These 
two  witnesses,  then,  give  the  same  evidence  of  sincerity.  If  the 
fiirst  witness  testify  falsely,  he  gains  no  immortality.  His  testi- 
mony only  establishes  a  false  system,  in  which  he  can  have  no 
interest  in  the  future,  and  he  incurs  punishment  in  the  present. 
If  the  second  witness  testify  fiilsely  to  affirm  the  system,  he^or- 
fdU  heaven,  and  has,  therefore,  no  more  interest  in  sustaining 
the  system  than  the  first  had  to  establish  it. 

And  were  I  going  to  lay  down  an  arhitrary  rule  for  the  ex- 
dnrion  of  witnesses  of  miracles,  I  would  exclude  the  first,  and 
admit  the  second,  for  these  reasons :  The  first  witness,  suppos- 
ing the  ■ystem  to  be  falae^  knew  that  fact.  In  giving  his  testi- 
mony, he  oouldnot  be  influenced  by  any  hope  or  fear  of  the^ti- 
ture.  All  he  would  have  to  dread  would  be  the  infliction  of 
poniahment  in  this  life.  But  the  second  witness,  whether  the 
system  be  true  or  fiilse,  would  give  his  testimony  under  the  fear 
of  fhtore,  as  well  as  present  punishment,  and  the  loss  of  future 
reward.  The  second  witness  would  then  give  his  testimony  un- 
der three  tests :  1.  The  fear  of  present  punishment ;  2.  The  fear 
of  iiitiire  punishment ;  and  3.  The  loss  of  a  happy  immortality ; 
whQe  the  first  witness  would  give  his  evidence  only  under  one 
test,  the  fear  of  present  punishment. 

But  fiur  be  it  from  me  to  lay  down  any  such  test  of  the  com- 
petency of  witnesses  to  miracles.    Christ  has  laid  down  none 
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to  the  time  and  proofii  of  its  Offigio,  so  the  obdm  of  the  Oitholio 
Church  to  to  long  a  saccesnon  of  gueh  nuncalont  powerii  ii 
without  an  J  parallel,  I  apprehend,  in  the  history  of  nmkiiid. 

6.  But  if  the  ^  prevailing  ojHnion  of  ProtettantSi  that  miiadet 
continued  daring  the  three  first  centuries,"  ^imwarilj  betnyed 
the  Protestant  cause  into  the  hands  of  its  eaemies,'*  as  Dn  ICd- 
dleton  has  it ;  his  position,  I  apprehend,  when  MAj  and  logi- 
cally considered,  "betrays  the  cause"  of  Chiistianity  itself  "^into 
the  hands  of  its  enemies."  For  this  porition  of  Us  anumes,  a» 
true^  a  state  of  practical  fraud  and  delusion,  on  the  part  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  that  destroys  all  confidence  in  thdr  diaers* 
tion  and  veracity.  If  true,  the  pootion  undermines  all  oonfi- 
dence  in  human  integrity  itself  and  amply  sustains  Mr.  Homrt 
position,  that  men  are  not  competent  to  prove  amiraete  Ibr  any 
religious  purpose.  And  the  logical  mind  cannot  underatand 
why  we  should  believe  miracles  of  one  age  upon  the  tesdmony 
of  witnesses,  and  refuse  to  believe  the  miracles  of  a  subsequent 
age,  proven  by  the  same  kind  of  testimony,  and  miradea  of  the 
same  visible,  palpable,  public  character,  and  established  by  a 
succession  of  witnesses,  more  numerous,  and  equally  oredifale. 
Nor  can  the  logical  mind  understand,  if  the  alleged  miradea  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  were  fidse,  and  still  unk 
versally  claimed  as  true,  and  receivcid  as  such,  when  the  Churdi 
was  so  much  more  extended,  and  contained  so  many  more  mem- 
bers, why  the  original  miracles  could  not  have  been  palmed 
upon  the  converts  of  the  apostles.  ^^  For  if  all  the  ancient 
Fathers,"  asks  Dr.  Milner,  "  and  other  writers  are  to  be  disbe- 
lieved, respecting  the  miracles  of  their  times,  and  those  which 
tliey  themselves  witnessed,  upon  what  grounds  are  we  to  believe 
them,  in  their  report  of  the  miracles  which  they  had  beard  of 
Christ  and  Ilis  apostles,  those  main  props  of  the  (xospel,  and  oiur 
common  Christianity  ?  Who  knows  but  they  may  have  forged 
all  the  contents  of  the  former,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  laU 
ter  ?  "  (End  of  Con.)  And  the  reasonmg  mind  will  ask  this 
obvious  question :  ^'  If  these  false  pretensions  to  miracles  as 
great,  visible,  and  public,  as  the  alleged  miracles  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  have  been  so  successfully  maintained  and  believed 
by  such  numbers  in  all  ages,  why  could  not  the  early  Christiaitf 
and  others  have  been  deceived  by  like  false  pretensions  ? »» 
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And  I  cannot  understand  upon  what  rational  ground  Dr. 
Middleton,  as  also  all  Protestant  writers,  in  sustaining  Christian- 
ity against  unbelievers,  should  quote  and  rely  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  these  "  eminent  ^^  false  witnesses.  For  the  unbeliever 
may  well  say : 

*'  You  cannot  expect  me  to  believe  witnesses,  that  you  admit 
and  insist  are  perjured.  Surely  you  do  not  intend  to  mock  my 
miderstanding  by  asking  me  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the  very 
witnesses  whom  i/ou^  yourselves^  have  been  most  careful  to  inv- 
peach  f  For  if  they  would  lie  to  sustain  Christianity  in  one 
•way,  surely  they  would  in  any  other  way  that  was  practical  and 
efficient.  And  you  have  saved  me  the  trouble  of  proving  two 
important  points,  namely  : 

1.  Fraud  and  falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  among  the 
early  Christians. 

2.  Delu^on  on  the  part  of  their  followers ;  for  you  have, 
indeed,  assiumed  both.  Nobody  recorded  your  apostolical 
miracles  but  Christians  ;  and  you  have  given  th^m  just  such  a 
character  for  fraud  and  delusion  as  would  make  thcm^^  subjects 
for  impostors  and  victims.^^ 

And  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall,  chapter  fifteen,  has 
seen  and  stated  the  advantages  the  Protestant  position  gives  the 
infideL  In  speaking  of  the  period  when  miracles  arc  alleged  to 
have  ceased,  he  says : 

**  Whatever  era  is  chosen  for  that  purpose,  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extension 
of  the  Arian  heresy,  the  insensibility  of  the  Christians  who  lived 
at  that  time  will  equally  afford  a  just  matter  of  surprise.  They 
still  supported  their  pretensions  after  they  had  lost  their  power. 
Credolity  performed  the  office  of  faith ;  fanaticism  was  permitted 
to  aaaome  the  language  of  inspiration,  and  the  effects  of  accident 
or  contrivance  were  ascribed  to  supernatural  causes.  The  re- 
cent experience  of  genuine  miracles  should  have  instructed  the 
Chrifltian  world  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  habituated  their 
eye  (if  we  may  use  a  very  inadequate  expression)  to  the  style 
of  the  divine  artist." 

And  certainly  there  is  great  force  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  remarks, 
if  we  take  the  Protestant  position  as  true,  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument only.     It  is  surely  very  astonishing  that  the  very  men 
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who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  true^  should  be  the  moat 
readily  deceived  by  the  false  miracles. 

And  in  vain  will  Dr.  Paley  insist  upon  his  assumed  distinc- 
tion between  the  competency  of  witnesses  of  miracles  performed 
in  the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  those  performed  afterwards,  in 
affirtnance  of  the  same  religion.  It  is  a  distinction  without  any 
substantial  difference.  Every  one  must  see  that  the  end  of  all 
tests  is  to  show  the  ability  and  integrity  of  witnesses.  As  to 
ability,  their  senses  and  opportunities  will  show  that.  AAd  as 
to  their  integrity,  it  does  not  matter  by  wliat  means  you  prove 
it,  so  they  are  satisfactory.  Voluntary  death  and  voluntary 
sufferings  are  not  necessarily  evidence  of  the  corrcctncRS  of  the 
sufferer's  religion,  but  they  do  prove  his  sincerity.  If,  then,  the 
religion  itself,  for  which  he  thus  voluntarily  suffers,  plainly  teach- 
es him  that  falsehood  forfeits  all  its  rewards,  and  incurs  all  its 
punishments,  he  cannot  die  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth.  And  it 
may  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  no  sincere  Christian  can  give 
fiilso  testimony  as  to  facts^  about  which  he  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Wc  believe  the  apostles  because  their  conduct  and  character 
proved  the  sincerity  of  their  belief  in  a  system  which  promised 
them  no  competent  earthly  rewards.  We  can  find  no  adequate 
motive,  then,  for  perjury.  And  upon  the  same  ground,  we 
should  believe  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  whose  labors,  suffer- 
ings, and  deaths,  or  other  evidences,  proved  their  sincerity  in 
the  belief  of  the  same  system.  It  promised  them  no  title  in 
this  world,  and  threatened  them  with  forfeiture  and  punishment 
in  the  next,  for  the  same  kind  of  vice.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  Christ ianitv  be  true  or  not,  the  witness  who  firmlv  be- 
lieves  it,  whether  in  the  bcginninir,  or  at  any  subsequent  time, 
must  be  equally  honest,  and  equally  credible. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  works  imputed  to  the  Fathere  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  were  forged  by  those  of  the  fourth, 
and  thus  palmed  upon  the  Christian  world  as  true,  this  solution 
creates  new  difficulties  equally  great.  These  various  writers 
were?  men  of  eminent  character,  and  widely  known.  Their  works 
are  ri'ft^rrcd  to  and  quoted  by  each  t)ther  in  so  many  ways,  that 
such  a  forgery  is  impossible.  If  these  works  were  forgeries,  and 
publishcMl,  not  as  ?ii'w  works,  but  as  works  written  when  they 
purport  to  have  been  written,  how  did  they  succeed  in  deceiving 
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the  world  ?  The  first  time  these  books  appeared,  they  must 
have  created  great  astonishment.  And  if  these  numerous  works 
could  be  the  forgery  of  a  subsequent  age,  so  could  ithe  Scrip- 
tures, for  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  are  not  referred  to  by 
any  single  writer,  Roman  or  Greek,  until  after  the  apostles  were 
dead.  In  fact,  if  this  position  be  assumed,  it  at  once  answers 
Leslie's  celebrated  "  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists." 
The  ground  he  takes  would  be  completely  answered  by  such  a 
position.  And  in  reference  to  these  writers.  Dr.  Paley  very  just- 
ly says : 

"  It  may  help  to  convey  to  us  some  notion  of  the  extent  and 
progress  of  Christianity,  or  rather  of  the  character  and  quality 
of  many  early  Christians,  of  their  learning,  and  their  labors,  to 
notice  the  number  of  Christian  writers  who  flourished  in  these 
ages.  Ssdnt  Jerome's  catalogue  contains  sixty-six  writers  within 
the  first  three  centuries,  and  the  first  six  years  of  the  fourth ; 
and  fifty-four  between  that  time  and  his  own  ;  viz.,  A.  D.  392. 
Jerome  introduces  his  catalogue  with  the  foUo^^'ing  just  remon- 
Btrance:  'Let  those  who  say  the  church  has  had  no  philoso- 
phers, nor  eloquent  and  learned  men,  observe  who  and  what 
they  were  who  founded,  established,  and  adorned  it :  let  them 
cease  to  accuse  our  faith  of  rusticity,  and  confess  their  mistake.' 
Of  these  writers,  several,  as  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  Origcn,  Bardcsancs,  Hippolitus,  Eusebius, 
were  voluminous  writers."     (Ev.  Chris.) 

As  to  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  primitive  ages.  Dr. 
Paley  says : 

''  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  thirty  years  after  Pliny, 
and  one  hundred  and  six  after  the  Ascension,  has  these  remark- 
able words :  '  There  is  not  a  nation,  Greek  or  Barbarian,  or  of 
any  other  name,  even  of  those  who  wander  in  tribes,  and  live  in 
tents,  amongst  whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered 
to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  Universe  by  the  name  of  the 
crucified  Jesus.'  Tertullian,  who  comes  about  fifty  years  after 
Justin,  appeals  to  the  governors  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  these 
terms :  '  We  were  but  of  yesterday,  and  wo  have  filled  your 
cities,  islands,  towns,  and  boroughs,  the  camj),  the  Senate,  and 
the  forum.  They  (the  heathen  adversaries  of  Christianity)  la- 
m^ti  that  every  sex,  age,  and  condition,  and  persons  of  every 
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rank  also,  nro  cofiTcrta  to  that  iwimi-.'  t  do  ullow,  tliat  tliMO 
eipresHions  nra  loose,  and  mny  bo  called  dcclwnatoTy.  But 
even  declimation  boa  its  boiimls:  Una  public  bonxting  upon  a 
subject  which,  must  be  known  to  every  render  wna  wot  only  nso- 
letia  bnt  iinnatuni],  unless  the  trntit  of  the  ease,  in  n  considerable 
degree,  onrrespond  with  the  descrintioa ;  nt  least,  unless  it  htd 
been  both  true  aud  uotorioua.  tu  t  great  muttitudea  of  Cbri^ 
tiaoe,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  \  to  be  found  in  moat  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  same  J  irtullian,  m  another  paseag«, 
ty  way  of  setting  forth  iho  extern  vo  diffusion  of  CbrisUanity, 
enumerates  aa  belonging  to  Chnsl  losides  nuny  other  conntries, 
the  'Moors  and  Gietulinns  of  Afni  a,  the  borders  of  Spaio,  sev- 
eral nations  of  France,  and  parte  of  Briton,  iaaceessible  to  the 
Romans,  the  Saniaritana,  Daci,  Germans,  and  Scythiana,'  and, 
which  is  more  material  than  the  extent  of  the  institution,  the 
num/ier  of  Christians  in  the  nevoral  conntries  iu  which  it  pre- 
vailed, is  thus  expressed  by  him :  '  Although  ao  great  a  multi- 
tude, that  in  almost  every  city  we  form  the  greater  part,  wfl 
pasa  our  time  modestly  and  in  silence.'  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
who  preceded  TertuUian  by  a  few  years,  mtroduoes  a  compari- 
son bctweea  the  suecess  of  Chrialianity,  and  that  of  the  moat 
celebrated  philosophical  institutions;  'Tlio  philosophera  were 
eonfined  to  Greece,  and  to  their  particular  retainers ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  Master  of  Chriatianily  did  not  remain  in  Jndea, 
as  philosophy  did  in  Greece,  but  it  spread  throughout  the  whole 
world,  in  every  nation,  and  village,  and  city,  both  of  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  converting  both  whole  bouses  and  separate  in- 
dividuals, having  already  brought  over  to  the  truth  not  a  few 
of  the  philosophers  thernaelvea.  If  the  Greek  philosophy  bo 
prohibited,  it  immediately  vanishes;  whereas  from  the  first 
preaching  of  our  doctrine,  kings  and  tyrants,  govi^mora  and 
presidents,  with  their  whole  train,  and  with  the  populace  on 
their  side,  have  endeavored,  with  their  whole  might,  to  exter- 
minate it,  yet  doth  it  flourish  more  and  more,'  "  {Ev.  Ch.) 
He  also  gives  an  extract  from  Origen  to  the  Kamo  effect. 

And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  number  and  eharaclGr 
of  the  early  writers  and  Church  historians,  as  also  the  Christian 
clergy  of  that  da)',  and  the  murabers  of  every  age,  sex,  coi  " 
tion,  aud  eaiwicity,  are  we  prepared  to  say,  that  a  large  par 
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them  were  base  and  infamous  impostors,  and  the  remainder, 
simple  and  stupid  dupes  ?  If  the  whole  Christian  world  could 
BO  deceive  and  be  deceived,  in  that  period  when  ^^  kings  and 
tyrants,  governors  and  presidents,  with  their  whole  train,  and 
the  populace  on  their  side,  endeavored,  with  all  their  might,  to 
exterminate  Christianity,"  who  can  believe  any  thing  depending 
upon  human  testimony  ?  Look  at  the  amount  of  labor  these 
alleged  impostors  performed.  Did  they  not  conquer  the  world 
for  Christ  ?  Who  but  they,  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  put 
down  the  idols  and  temples  of  the  Heathens,  and  established 
Christianity  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  even  in 
barbarous  countries  beyond  it  ?  Should  not  impostors  be  made 
of  viler  stuff?  And  is  not  that  professed  Christian  in  a  most 
melancholy  and  painful  position,  who  concedes  that  miracles  did 
once  happen — ^that  they  are  still  possible^  but  who,  to  sustain 
his  own  particular  views,  is  forced  to  accuse  all  the  most  holy, 
eminent,  and  dignified  Christians  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries, 
of  an  incredible  combination  to  cheat  and  defraud  all  mankind  ? 

This  most  dark,  gloomy,  and  terrible  theory,  even  the  bold 
and  reckless  Middleton  seemed  to  wish  somewhat  to  mitigate 
and  soften,  when  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century  affirming  as  true,  what  they  themselves  had  forged  or 
knew  to  be  forged :  "  It  is  natural  to  suspect  that  so  bold  a  de- 
fiance of  truth  could  not  be  acquired  or  become  general  at  once, 
but  must  have  been  gradually  carried  to  that  height  by  the  ex- 
ample of  former  ages.'' 

But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  how  tliis  explanation 
could  help  the  matter,  or  be  reconciled  with  the  other  state- 
ments of  the  Doctor.  It  is  true,  it  somewhat  excuses  the  lying 
Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  because  they  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  former  ages ;  and  it  somewhat  excuses  the  lying  example 
of  these  former  ages,  because  they  were  not  quite  so  general. 
And  i^  as  he  asserts  and  admits,  the  claim  to  such  a  power  was 
Ufdoer^aUy  asserted  and  believed  in  all  ages,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  there  could  be  less  falsehood  and  imposition  in  these 
formQT  ages,  than  in  the  fourth,  in  proportion  to  numbers.  The 
claim  was  the  same — the  imposition  the  same — the  delusion  the 
same — and  there  must  have  been  the  same  "  bold  defiance  of 
truth  ^  in  these  "  former  ages  "  as  in  the  fourth  century. 
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This  attempted  explanation  is  about  as  effectual  in  softening 
the  charge,  as  for  one  person  to  say  to  another,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly polite  air,  "  Permit  me,  sir,  if  you  please,  to  call  you  a 
liar." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why,  if  the  proo&  of  the  Catholic  mir- 
acles arc  so  strong,  and  full,  have  not  all  professing  Christians 
believed  them  ?  In  answer  to  this,  it  might  well  be  inquired, 
why  have  there  been  any  heretics  in  the  world  ?  And  is  it  not 
true  that  the  great  majority  of  professed  Christians,  in  all  ages, 
have  believed  in  the  continuance  of  miraculous  powers  in  the 
Church  ?  The  many  have  always  believed,  the  few  have  disbe- 
lieved. 

The  same  objection  is  urged  by  Infidels  against  Christianity. 
They  allege  the  fact,  that  the  majority  of  persons  in  the  ages 
and  countries  in  which  Christianity  first  aj)peared,  rejected  it 
They  ask  why  all  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  Avitnessed  the  stu- 
pendous miracles  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  did  not  believe  ? 
They  had  ocular  demonstration,  and  are  said  to  have  admitted 
not  one,  but  many  miracles.     Yot  they  were  not  converted. 

Dr.  Paley,  in  his  Evidences  of  Christianity,  notices  thb  ob- 
jection, and  devotes  a  chaj)tcr  to  its  confutation.  He  admits 
the  fact  that  a  njnjority  rejected  Cliristianity  in  the  apostolic 
day,  and  he  gives  the  most  conclusive  reasons  why  they  did. 
He  divides  his  answer  into  two  parts,  one  regarding  the  Jews, 
and  the  other  the  Gentiles.  In  speaking  of  the  latter  he  says : 
"TJie  infidelity  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  more  especially 
of  men  of  rank  and  learning  in  it,  is  resolved  into  a  i>rinciple 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  account  fur  the  inefficacy  of  any 
argument,  or  any  evidence  whatever,  viz.  :  contempt  prior  to 
examination."  Again  he  says  :  **  This  contempt  prior  to  exam- 
ination, is  an  intellectual  vice,  from  which  the  greatest  faoultios 
of  the  mind  are  not  free.  I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  men  of 
the  greatest  fiiculties  of  mind,  are  not  the  most  subject  to  it. 
Such  men  feel  themselves  seated  on  an  eminence.  Looking 
down  from  th(  ir  height  upon  the  follies  of  mankind,  they  behold 
contending  tenets  wasting  their  idle  strength  upcm  one  another 
with  the  common  disdain  ot'  the  absurdity  of  them  all.  This  habit 
of  thought,  however  comfortable  to  the  mind  which  entertains 
it,  or  however  natural  to  great  parts,  is  extremely  dangerous; 
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and  more  apt,  than  almost  any  other  disposition,  to  produce 
hasty  and  contemptuous,  and,  by  consequence,  erroneous  judg- 
ment, both  of  persons  and  opinions." 

And  how  true  it  is,  that  vanity  and  pride  are  often  predomi- 
nant in  great  minds,  who  "  feel  themselves  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence," as  Dr.  Paley  justly  states. 

And  this  most  true  and  reasonable  answer  is  just  as  applica- 
ble to  most  of  those  who  reject  the  Catholic  miracles,  as  to  those 
who  reject  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture.  And  as  to  the 
amount  of  contempt  with  which  Protestant  writers,  in  general, 
speak  of  the  Catholic  miracles,  any  one  can  easily  judge  by  the 
harsh  terms  they  use,  and  the  general  drift,  tone,  temper,  and 
spirit  of  their  arguments.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you  can  find  a 
Protestant  writer  who  will  calmly,  and  in  a  gentle  and  courteous 
spirit,  examine  this  subject.  Whenever  they  approach  it,  they 
seem  to  repose,  not  upon  "  a  bed  of  violets,"  but  upon  a  bed  of 
thorns.  Even  the  dignified  and  distinguished  Dr.  Paley  was 
forced  to  take  most  extraordinary  ground  to  exclude  what  he 
calls  "Popish  miracles." 

§  5.  The  Catholic  theory. 

In  reference  to  the  Catholic  theory  of  miracles,  I  shall  quote 
the  language  of  Dr.  JVIilncr.     (End  of  Con.,  Let.  xxiii.) 

"  Methiuks  I  hear  some  of  your  society  thus  asking  me :  Do 
ycu  then  pretend  that  your  church  possesses  the  miraculous 
patcer  cU  t/ie present  day  ?  I  answer,  that  the  church  never  pos- 
sessed miraculous  powers,  in  the  sense  of  most  Protestant  writ- 
ers, so  as  to  be  able  to  effect  cures  or  other  supernatural  events 
at  her  own  pleasure :  for  even  the  apostles  could  not  do  this,  as 
we  learn  from  the  history  of  the  lunatic  child.  (Matt.  xvii.  16.) 
But  this  I  say,  that  the  Catholic  church,  being  always  the  be- 
loved tfpause  of  Christy  (Rev.  xxi.  9,)  and  continuing  at  all  times 
to  bring  forth  children  of  hcroical  sanctity,  God  fails  not  in  this, 
any  more  than  in  past  ages,  to  illustrate  her  and  them  by  un- 
questionable miracles." 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  lunatic  child,  w^hcn  the  apos- 
tles inqoired  why  they  could  not  cast  out  the  evil  spirit,  Christ 
told  them,  "  because  of  your  unbelief."  But  He  also  told  them 
that  "  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting." 
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Nothing,  perhapHi  oonld  Bhow  more  fblly  the  effioieney  of 
prayer  and  fasting  than  this  case.  No  donbt  this  saying  of  our 
Lord,  OS  well  as  the  practice  of  the  apostles  in  so  often  praying 
and  fasting,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  in  the  Ciharohes^  of  praying 
and  fasting  when  they  asked  the  special  interposition  of  hesren. 
Tbo  case  of  Peter  is  an  example.  (Acts  xiL)  Dr.  Psley,  in 
treating  his  second  proposition,  and  in  laying  out  the  oases  ex- 
cluded by  his  first,  mentions  those  miracles  that  he  oalla  Isnlo- 
tive^  ^^  that  is,^  as  he  says,  ^*  where,  oat  of  a  great  mnnber  of 
trials,  some  sacoeeded." 

In  support  of  this  exdosion  he  says :  ^  Chzut  never  pro- 
nounced the  word  but  the  effect  followed.'*  And  oertainly  he 
is  right  as  to  Christ,  for  it  would  have  been  wholly  inoonsistSBt 
with  His  character  as  God,  to  have  &iled  in  a  single  instanoe. 
But  it  was  different  with  the  apostles.  They  were  only  agents. 
The  miracle  was  the  act  of  the  Principal,  and  performed  only 
when  He  pleased.  And  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  the  jus- 
tice or  good  sense  of  his  exclusion  of  all  tentative  minudes.  I 
am  compelled,  with  all  due  deference,  to  put  in  a  demurrer  to 
Ills  allegation. 

The  learned  Divine  admits  that  we  can,  at  least  in  nuuiy 
cases,  determine  whether  events  be  miraculous  or  simply  natu- 
ral. The  whole  of  his  argument  lor  Christianity,  based  upon 
miracles,  proceeds  upon  this  ground.  He  first  assumes,  very 
correctly,  that  God  could  not  make  a  revelation  except  by  mira- 
cle. If  we  cannot  knoto  a  miracle  firom  an  ordinary  event  in  any 
case,  then  miracles  can  form  no  proof  ^br  as.  They  would  sim- 
ply be  idle,  and  fiul  to  accomplish  the  very  end  intended. 

If,  then,  we  can  judge  as  to  tlie  miraculous  character  of  au 
event,  why  should  we  reject  a  tentative  miracle,  simply  because 
the  subordinate  agent  of  Christ  failed  in  some  instances  ?  For 
illustration,  suppose  a  saint  to  have  made  many  efforts  to  raise 
the  dead,  and  to  have  failed ;  and  then,  upon  further  trial,  to 
succeed ;  shall  we  reject  this  clear  case  because  we  cannot  un- 
derstand the  hidden  reasons  of  God  for  not  answering  the  prayers 
of  His  children  in  the  other  cases  ?  I  apprehend  not.  If  there 
be  one  hundred  failures,  and  one  single  dear  case  of  a  miradei 
what  right  have  we  to  reject  it,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  ten' 
tative  ?    True  it  is,  there  may  be  a  case  of  do\jtbtJvi  character 
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in  itself,  which  may  properly  come  under  another  class  of  exclu- 
sion mentioned  by  Dr.  Paley.  But  his  confessed  ground  of  ex- 
dosion  in  this  case  is  this,  and  this  otily — the  miracles  are  tentd- 
five.  It  matters  not  how  clear  the  case  may  be — raising  the 
dead — ^healing  the  leper— opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  or  any 
other  clear  case,  still,  as  the  miracle  is  tentative^  it  must  be 
rejected  for  that  reason  only. 

This  objection  gives  rise  to  some  important  reflections  re- 
garding miracles.  I  suppose  that  every  Christian  w  ill  concede 
tiiat  man  is  a  little  more  capable  of  some  things  than  of  others. 
He  certainly  can  judge  bettor  of  facts  cognizant  by  his  senses, 
than  he  can  of  the  designs  of  God.  He  certainly  can  judge  bet- 
ter as  to  the  weight  and  credibility  of  the  testimony  of  his  own 
species,  with  whom  he  is  familiar  all  his  life,  and  in  daily  inter- 
course, than  he  can  of  the  deep  reasons  of  God.  If,  therefore, 
he  sees  an  event,  or  it  is  clearly  proven,  which  he  knows  is  mi- 
racnloos,  if  he  knows  any  thing,  by  what  sort  of  reason  can  he 
reject  his  positive  knowledge,  for  his  mere  conjectures  ?  If  a 
miracle  be  performed— the  manner— the  time— the  agent— are 
all  immaterial.  It  does  not  matter  by  whom,  when,  or  where, 
here,  or  there.  If  the  event  be  established  by  satisfactory  proo^ 
it  is  still  a  miracle.  It  is  matter  of fact^  and  can  be  proved.  I^ 
therefore,  a  miracle  be  performed  in  answer  to  prayer  and  fast- 
ing, or  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  or  by  his  relics,  is  it  not  equally  a 
miracle  ?  What  right  has  any  one  to  say  that  God  must  perform 
His  miracles  in  a  particular  manner  ?  True,  the  Jews  sought 
a  sign  from  Christ,  but  He  gave  them  none.  The  Devil  chal- 
lenged Him  to  cast  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
but  He  refused.  The  Jews  said,  "  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  you."  But 
Christ  heeded  not  their  challenges. 

And  was  it  not  reasonable  that  He  should  have  thus  acted  ? 
Could  an  Infinite  Being  be  expected  to  consult  a  mere  creature  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  is  true,  Christ  was  bound  to  give  proper  and 
sufficient  evidence ;  but  the  kind,  the  time,  and  the  manner,  and 
the  amount,  were  for  Him  to  decide — not  for  the  party  governed. 
It  IS  enough  that  He  has  done  right,  whether  men  think  so  or 
not. 

In  reading  the  gospel  history,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
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the  fact  that  Christ  generaDy,  if  not  always,  performed  Hk 
cares  upon  worthy  persons,  reqniring  them  to  have  faith^  and 
in  many  instances  granting  the  request  of  the  applicant,  hecanam 
of  his  faith.  *^  Thy  fidth  hath  made  thee  whole.**  **  Be  it  luto 
thcc  according  to  thy  fiuth."  And  we  are  told  by  Mark  that 
'^he  could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save  that  he  Ittd  hk 
hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk,  and  healed  them."  And  Hatlhew 
says  in  reference  to  the  same  matter :  *^  And  he  did  not  many 
mighty  works  there,  because  of  their  nnbeUeC**  And  it  was 
also  true  of  the  apostles.  *  Their  miracles  were  usually  performed 
upon  worthy  objects,  except  in  some  cases  to  inflict  puniahmenti 
as  in  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  Elymas  the  80^ 
cerer. 

When  I  was  a  Deist,  this  conduct  of  Christ,  in  praising  and 
rewarding  every  confiding  display  of  fidth,  was  with  me  a  se- 
rious objection.  I  said :  ^^  This  conduct  is  precisely  such  as  we 
mast  expect  of  an  impostor,  as  faith  is  the  very  element  of  his 
sacoess."  But  reflection  satisfied  me  that  there  was  nothing  in 
this  ])l:iusible  objection.  And  in  arriving  at  this  latter  oondo- 
sion,  I  adopted  a  rule  that  I  have  uniformly  followed,  and  one 
that  I  conceive  is  just  and  true  in  itself.  It  is  this :  I  first  in- 
quire if  the  proposition  to  be  proved  be  possible.  If  posriUe, 
then  I  take  the  proposition  as  true  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
only,  and  inquire  if  such  conduct  be  compatible,  with  the  truth 
of  the  proposition^  and  consistent  with  it,  under  the  existing 
circumstances.  This  rule  forced  me  to  admit,  that  if  Christ 
were  a  Divine  teacher,  lie  would  naturally  require  faith  in  the 
truths  lie  taught ;  and  that  such  conduct  was  as  natural  in  a 
true,  as  in  a  false  teacher ;  and  of  itself,  therefore,  proved  noth- 
ing, for  or  against  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Another  reflection  is,  that  the  gift  of  miracles  was  only 
promised  by  Christ  to  tnie  faith.  The  promise  is  conditionaL 
And  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  a  man  may  have  fidth  at  one 
time,  and  not  at  another.  The  apostles  could  not  heal  the  In- 
natic  child  for  want  of  faith,  and  Peter  sank  in  the  waves  be- 
cause of  doubt,  and  this  doubt  was  produced  by  momentary 
causes.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  frequency  of  mira- 
cles must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  depend  upon  the  object  for 
which  they  are  performed.    Therefore,  the  simple  fiust  that  they 
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are  not  so  frequent  at  one  time  as  another,  is  no  objection.  They 
may  not  be  as  necessary  at  one  time  and  place  as  at  another. 
Certainly  Christ  performed  few  miracles  among  his  own  kindred, 
becaose  of  their  unbelief.  We  are  not  competent  to  judge  as 
to  when,  how,  or  where,  or  upon  whom,  or  by  whom,  God  will 
perform  a  miracle.  No  man  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
as  St.  Paul  affirms. 

Another  reflection  is,  that  the  apostles  were  chosen  witnesses 
of  Qody  as  well  as  teachers.  To  prove  their  competency  as  in- 
spired witnesses,  frequent  miracles  were  required.  In  the  be- 
ginning, when  the  on/y  question  was  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  not  which  is  the  true  Church,  no  miracles  could  be  required 
to  prove  this  latter  fact.  We  have  no  instance  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  relics 
of  dejwirtcd  saints ;  but  we  are  told  miracles  were  wrought  by 
aprons  and  handkerchiefs  taken  from  Paul,  and  by  the  shadow 
of  Peter,  as  also  by  the  touch  of  Christ's  garment.  True, 
these  appertained  to  Jiving  persons ;  but  even  upon  abstract 
reasoning,  were  that  to  govern  us,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
relics  could  not  produce  the  same  result,  as  the  saint  to  whom 
they  belonged  is  only  gone  home,  and  still  lives,  but  in  a  perfect 
state.  But  in  the  case  of  the  dead  man  brought  to  life  by  the 
touch  of  the  prophet  Elisha's  bones,  (2  Kings  xiii.,)  we  have  a 
positive  example. 

I^  then,  the  object  be  to  point  out  and  illustrate  the  true 
church,  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  relics,  or  at  the  tomb,  of  a 
particular  saint,  would  accomplish  that  purpose  as  efficiently 
as  if  performed  by  the  saint  while  living.  Upon  abstract  prin- 
ciples there  can  be  no  objection,  it  would  seem.  As  to  the 
maimer,  or  the  agent  by  which  a  supernatural  event  is  pro- 
duced, there  can  be  no  difference.  The  alleged  miracles  per- 
formed at  the  tombs,  or  by  the  relics  of  saints,  are  just  as  easy 
of  detection,  as  if  performed  in  other  modes.  It  is  no  more  ob- 
jection to  such  miracles  than  it  would  be  to  the  miracle  of  Christ 
in  opeoing  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  spittle  and  clay, 
or  opening  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  by  putting  his  fingers  into  them. 
The  modes  used  by  Christ  were  various.  When  he  wished  a 
piece  of  money  to  pay  tribute,  instead  of  creating  it  at  once,  he 
sent  Peter  to  catch  a  fish,  in  the  mouth  of  which  he  found  it. 
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Doubtless  the  Jews  thonght  the  ceromoiiy  of  anoiiitiiig  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  man  with  spittle  and  day,  ezoeedingly  fixdish  and 

vulgar. 

But  I  apprehend  such  objeotions  are  not  entitled  to  mnoh 
consideration.  The  satisfiu^ry  proqf  of  one  ungle  mirade  will 
answer  them  alL  Miracles  afford  a  fimd  of  amusement  and 
ridicule  to  the  unbelieving,  the  volatile,  and  the  nnfedmg. 
But  to  the  sober,  sincere,  and  patient  inquirer,  they  will  wear 
another  aspect.  The  Scripturca  are  fhll  of  all  sorts  of  mirades, 
great  and  small,  snblime  and  ridiculous,  as  judged  by  some. 
Many  were  performed,  apparent^  for  very  ir{flk%ff  pmpoaeB. 
But  we  know  not  Gk>d's  purposes. 

In  reference  to  Catholio  mirades.  Dr.  F^y  says:  ^ It  has 
long  been  observed,  that  Popish  mirades  luq[>pen  in  Popish 
countries ;  that  they  nuike  no  converts." 

I  have  often  observed,  that  when  some  writers  widi  to  state 
a  matter,  for  which  they  cannot  vouch,  and  yet  wish  to  get  the 
benefit  of  it,  they  introduce  it  in  tliis  way :  **It  is  said  or  ob> 
served.''  That  it  has  been  so  said  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  the 
saying  itself  is  untrue.  The  statement  is  general,  and  nmply 
says:  ^'Popish  miracles  happen  in  Popish  countries;"  wludi 
means  they  never  happen  elsewhere.  It  will  be  easily  seen, 
upon  examination,  whether  this  statement  be  true,  in  r^srence 
to  cither  particular.  And  in  reference  to  the  spedfications  and 
historical  proofi)  of  the  Catholic  miracles,  I  must  refer  to  Dr. 
Milner's  End  of  Controversy,  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Dr. 
Hay  on  Miracles,  and  the  works  of  Bishop  England,  having  al- 
ready given  to  this  subject  all  the  space  I  can  spare.  In  Ae 
work  of  Dr.  Milner,  which  is  easily  obtained,  the  reader  will  find 
a  condensed,  but  very  able  enumeration  of  Catholio  mirades, 
and  the  proofs  in  support  of  them,  as  well  as  a  most  masterly 
exposure  of  the  false  theories,  and  misstatements  of  different 
Protestant  writers,  upon  the  subject  of  miracles.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Ilay  is  a  full  and  clear  discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  In 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  the  miracles  performed  by  particur 
lar  persons,  are  stated.  In  Bishop  England's  works,  a  statement 
of  recent  miracles,  and  the  proofs  to  sustain  them,  will  be 
found. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THESE  BEING  THE  CHARACTERISTICS,  OR  MARKS  OF  THE 
TRUE  CHURCH,  WHICH  OF  THOSE  CLAIMING  TO  BE 
THE   TRUE    CHURCH    IS    IN    FACT    SUCH? 

8  1.   Can  tfie  Protestant  Churches^  singly  or  combined^  he  the 

true  Church? 

The  qnestion  embraced  within  the  heading  of  this  chapter, 
has  already  been  considered  in  part.  A  few  additional  consid- 
erations will  be  submitted. 

While  Protestants  deny  that  the  true  visible  Church  is  infal- 
lible, they  generally  concede  that  she  is  so  protected  by  Divine 
power,  that  she  remains  always  the  true  visible  Church,  always 
teaching  the  true  faith.  What  difference  there  can  be  between 
snch  certain  and  unfailing  protection  and  infallibility,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  see.  Nor  can  it  be  well  seen,  how  the  theory  of  a  true 
yisible  dhnrclL,  always  teaching  the  truth,  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  right  of  private  interpretation  in  the  last  resort.  It 
would  seem  that  such  a  Church  should  be  implicitly  heard  when 
she  speaks,  as  she  always^  in  the  contemplation  of  this  theory, 
speaks  the  ^ru^A. 

We  have  already  given  the  admissions  of  Dr.  Spring,  Mr. 
Breckenridge,  and  of  Mr.  Rice,  and  shall  give  those  of  the  early 
Reformers.  The  principle  is  distinctly  admitted,  that  when  the 
Chordi  should  teach  eiTor,  the  gates  of  hell  would  prevail 
against  her,  and  the  promises  of  Christ  would  necessarily  fidL 
From  this  admission  two  conclusions  necessarily  follow : 

1.  27uU  the  true  Church  could  never  teach  error. 
18 
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2.  n<til  »ht  mutt  remain  visible  and  Uaahiugfrom  her  birth 
to  herjinal  consummation. 

It  would  then  atxna  to  be  a  very  plain  proposition,  that 
wbatcvtT  existing  ptirty  of  profeHsed  Chriitian8  claims  to  be  tbe 
true  Church,  mwat  show  u  (continued  linu  of  nnoestors  to  the 
age  of  the  apostlen.  XTnder  the  admigsioni  of  all  ]»irtica,  the 
title  to  till'  true  Church  has  aiwayii  resided  iii  gome  one.  Ai 
we  cannot  coneeiTe  of  the  continii  id  fulfilment  of  the  promiaos 
of  Chrisr,  without  the  continnpd  piialeoce  of  the  same  Church, 
always  tciiching  the  same  fs  d  united  under  one  govoni- 

ment,  a.^  wns  the  case  in  the  day:  f  the  apostles,  so,  it  follows, 
that  thi.'  party  who  datms  this  ideii  ity,  nmst  trace  the  tjtle  back 
through  tilt?  same  continued  and  existing  association.  We  can- 
not conceive  how,  consistently  ^  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
the  institution  and  promises  oi  irist,  the  Church  conld  die, 
and  be  huried,  and  afterwards  arise  from  the  dead,  in  another 
age,  ami  commence  her  interrupted  career  again.  The  Church, 
in  the  d;i_vs  of  the  apostles,  was  unquestionably  a  visible,  teach- 
ing, goi  (Tiling,  united  association  of  living  men.  She  possesseH  all 
the  vital  elements  of  continued  existence  ;  and,  in  the  contempla- 
Uon  of  the  theory  of  our  Lord,  ia  a  glorious  institution,  which 

"Spieikda  undividtd — opcr&tvs  uiiBpeat.'' 

The  ])!irtie3  have  conceded  certain  things  npou  the  record, 
and,  among  them,  are  these: 

1.  Tliiit  Christ  did  organise  a  perpetual,  visible,  and  united 
association  of  men,  called  "Tbe  Church," 

2.  Tlmt  Tic  gave  to  this  Church  a  law  for  its  gOTemment, 
communicnti''!  in  human  laiigua!;^. 

3.  That  He  promised  His  unfailing  protection  to  this  dtnroh, 
in  fulfilling  oil  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  law. 

4.  That  Huch  protection  has  always  been  given,  and  sfieb  in 
institution  has  alwuys  existed. 

The  concession  of  these  facts  is,  in  truth,  a  s^nlistantial  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  question,  as  to  the  Protestant  claims. 

As  each  party  clwras  the  right  to  the  same  thing,  and  to  be 
now  in  possession  of  it,  the  weight,  or  onus  i>f  proof,  will  lie 
equally  upon  each,  in  the  Jirat  instance.  But  as  the  Catholio 
Church  is  admitted  to  be  older  than  any  now  existing  party. 
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she  has  made  oat  2k  prima  facie  case,  liable,  it  is  true,  to  be  dis- 
proved ;  but  until  disproved,  must  be  held  good,  ow  against 
them.  She  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  until  the  title  can  be 
shown,  prima  facie^  to  be  in  some  other  party,  extending  back 
beyond  the  period  of  her  admitted  existence.  As  the  title  can 
only  exist  in  one  party  exclusively,  when  title  is  shown  to  be  in 
one,  it,  of  necessity,  excludes  all  others,  until  the  proof  is  over- 
come by  other  testimony. 

But  the  Protestant  sects,  at  the  threshold,  are  met  by  a  very 
great  difficulty.  They  must  appear  in  some  definite  and  certain 
form.  Their  claim  must  be  based  upon  something  tangible  and 
consistent  with  itself.  They  can  assume  any  form  and  shape 
they  please,  so  it  is  not  multifarious  and  contradictory.  But 
when  they  do  assume  a  certain  shape,  they  must  sustain  it  by 
competent  proof.  Their  allegations  and  their  proofs  must  cor- 
respond. They  cannot  allege  one  thing,  and  prove  another. 
They  can  make  their  alleged  true  Church  consist  of  any  con- 
sbtent  requisites  they  please ;  but  their  proofs  must  correspond 
and  show  the  continued  existence  of  a  church  possessing  these 
requisites. 

The  question  then  arises.  What  requisites  shall  they  claim, 
as  making  up  the  true  Church  ?  If  each  Protestant  sect  claims 
to  be  the  exclusive  true  Church,  it  necessarily  rejects  all  the 
others.  I^  on  the  contrary,  two  or  more  combine,  the  alleged 
true  Church  is  composed  of  multifarious,  contradictory,  and  in- 
dependent creeds ;  and  their  allegations  arc  confused  and  incon- 
sistent. In  what  shape,  then,  shall  they  appear  ?  And  if  the 
Protestant  Church,  thus  composed,  is  still  claimed  to  be  the  om 
true  Churchy  what  differences  and  discords  could  constitute 
separate  and  antagonistic  Churches  ? 

And  if  they  conclude  to  combine  two  or  more  different 
creeds  in  making  up  the  Church,  then  what  creeds  shall  be  com- 
bined ? 

If  we  suppose  that  the  first  Protestant  party  is  composed  of 
those  sects,  called  by  some  Orthodox  or  Evangelical,  such  as 
Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Moravians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Epis- 
copalianSy  and  others,  what  a  strange  and  singular  true  Church 
this  would  be,  as  compared  with  the  confessions  of  all  parties ! 
IHffertnt  and  contradictory  doctrines— aeparaU^  independenty 
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and  dhtiact  organizatioHt,  toith  no  common  ffovernmental  head, 
componinff  (Ae  Otw  united  vitiMe  Church  of  th«  apoitolie 
day  !  !  '.  It  might  well  be  bkM  of  such  lui  nrtilicial  boin^,  that 
it  "  was  without  ftrm  and  void." 

I  the  greatest  difficnlty  would  be  this :  As  they  say  the 


truo  Church  i 
must  have  been 
npoBtlcs  till  the 
shape,  made  ii[ 
and  of  many 
acting  sepsn 
depcudcnce  t 
muBt  find  Bnbfec 
They  must  find 
ties  separately  | 
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L'd  of  theRe  materials,  » 
1  times,  Iroin  the  days  of  thi- 
ng assumed  this  distincliTc 
tain  contradictory  doctrines, 
.net  t^burch  govermnents,  all 
>De,  with  no  visible  union  or 
f  eaoh  upon  the  whole,  they 
ie  heterogeneooa  muteriab. 
t  all  times,  composed  of  par- 
ig  the  same  contradictory 
ju  such  a  church?     No  such 


creeds.    Where,  then,  vau  thej 

COD  glome  ration  of  sects  existed  at  the  dawn  of  the  RcformaUoo, 

or  at  any  other  period. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  in  oppoation  to  the  pro\-ision8  of  the 
creeds  themselves,  we  hold  all  their  differences  as  only  about 
immaterial  matters  ;  and  that,in  reference  to  such  points,  Christ 
made  no  revelation  at  all,  then  we  reduce  the  articles  of  iiiith 
to  a  very  small  and  insignificant  number,  and  crowd  the  system 
into  very  narrow  limits,  with  the  moral  certaiuty  of  having  soon 
to  remodel  it  ag^n.  And  after  we  have  done  this,  llion  they 
must  still  find  ancestors  who  held,  at  all  times,  the  same  doc- 
trines tliat  this  new-modelled  Church  is  now  assumed  to  hold, 
and  comjKJsed  of  tlie  same  independent  fragmentA,  separated 
from  each  other  upon  mere  immaterial  questions.  Where, 
then,  could  they  be  found?  No  such  church  existed  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  or  before. 

If  we  then  take  each  Protestant  party,  as  claiming  to  be  the 
exclusive  true  church,  sliil  the  ancestors  must  be  found.  And 
where  can  they  be  found?  The  Vaudois  held  several  funda- 
mental tenets,  that  no  Protestant  sect  could  slnnd  ;  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  few  that  remained,  when  they  joined  the  Calvin- 
ista,  had  to  renounce  cert^n  errors.  So  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren. And  these  two  sects  only  extended  back  a  small  portion 
of  the  way.    About  nine  centuries  remain  to  be  filled  up.    And 
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how  can  this  be  done  ?  Only  by  filling  up  the  chasm  according 
to  Mr.  Breckcnridge's  neio  method  of  supplying  the  defective 
records  of  history,  by  individual  construction  of  the  Scriptures. 

And  if  there  was  any  true  Church  in  the  world,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  other  than  the  Catholic  Church,  it  was  the 
onquestioned  duty  of  Luther  and  all  Protestants  to  join  that 
Churchj  not  reform  it.  Could  they  not  find  it  ?  If  they  could 
not,  how  could  others  find  it  ?  And  if  no  one  could  find  it, 
what  sort  of  a  true,  visible,  universal  Church  was  it  ?  They 
found  the  Vaudois,  but  they  could  not  endure  their  admitted 
errors.  What  right  had  they,  under  the  admissions  of  all  par- 
ties, to  organize  another  true  Church,  when  one  already  exist- 
ed ?  If  the  errors  of  the  Vaudois  were  trifling,  why  were  they 
required  to  recant  ?  And  when  men  tell  us,  in  one  breath,  that 
the  true  Church  must  be  visible  and  perpetual,  and  that  at  the 
date  of  the  Reformation,  there  did  exist  such  a  church  some- 
where, and  that  such  was  the  Vaudois ;  and  then,  in  the  next 
breath,  tell  us  they  held  doctrines  never  taught  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  and  that  their  true  Church  needed  reform  itself;  what 
can  we  believe?  How  can  we  put  these  two  contradictory 
theories  together  ?  If  they  had  assured  us  that  there  was  a 
iruefdUe  Churchy  we  could  have  understood  them  just  as  well. 
The  man  was  a  good  honest  fellow.    True,  he  did  steal  six  calves. 

And  truly  did  Luther  say :  "  I  stood  alone."  And  if  the 
Catholic  Church  be  not  the  true  Church,  then  truly  did  the 
Book  of  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England,  say :  "  So  that 
clergy  and  laity,  learned  and  unlearned,  all  ages,  sects,  and  de- 
gprees  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  vshoU  Christendom^  (a 
horrible  and  dreadful  thing  to  think,)  have  been  at  once  drowned 
in  abominable  idolatry^  of  all  other  vices  most  detested  of  God, 
and  most  damnable  to  man,  and  that  by  the  space  of  eight  hun- 
dred years  and  more — to  the  destruction  and  subversion  of  all 
goodrdigion  unlversaUy?'*  Book  of  Homilies,  (Horn.  8,  p.  261, 
ed.  of  So.  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,)  pronounced,  in 
the  35th  of  the  39  articles,  "  to  contain  goodly  and  wholesome 
doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times." 

And  really  this  is  candid  and  manly  language.  It  is  full, 
definite,  and  certain.  There  is  no  studied  ambiguity — no  cow- 
ardly eyadoiu    It  does  not  ^'palter  hi  a  double  sense."    It 
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comc!:  up  to  lh«  pivrUe  ]>oint.  It  does  not  MU-mpt  to  itiock 
and  tiegmdo  your  iinilcnK.in'litig,  hy  preleadinjc  the  oxUwtim 
of  true  aocostors,  thiit  nnvor  ooulit  bo  found,  It  adnjits  iborr 
were  none.  It  speaks  boldly,  wwi  leli*  n  \t\ma  story.  There  i» 
no  coiiociUment — no  prevaricatifm.  Aiiil  truly,  it  wm  "  a  hot- 
tihlo  and  druadful  thing  to  thhik "  that  Chriat  had  forgotten 
HiH  [iroiiuHes.    And  truly,  if  stantiam  be  true,  it  is  based 

upon  "  a  horrible  and  droiM  le  of  oasc. 

Tbi'  idea  that  thcr«  was  a  v  le  teaeblng  Charob,  and  yt^l 
that  mch  u  Church  could  ful,  wc  d  Hecm  cnlin-ly  iiiconiiisteui 
with  the  purposes  of  its  organ  tion,  with  the  character  of 
Cbritit  as  a  Divine  Lawmaker, ,  d  with  llis  actual  promises. 
Such  a  supposition  ia  based  upon  v'xe  incorrect  idea,  that  it  wta 
necessary  for  Christ  to  make  a  law  and  organize  a  Churoli — thai 
having  exhausted  Ilis  powers  in  the  effort,  or  become  otherwise 
employed,  or  for  Bome  other  reaiton,  He  cast  the  Church  upon 
the  earth,  as  a  vessel  iu  the  mtddb  uf  the  ocean  without  a  pilot; 
and  having  retired  to  His  apartmentji.  He  said,  "  Let  her  travel." 

Aiid  the  idea  that  the  true  Church  could  twicli  any  wngle 
error  and  remain  the  true  Church — that  sAe  could  bo  reformed 
in  matters  of  faith — or  that  she  could  he  composed  of  coutnir 
dictory  oreodfl,  and  distinct,  separate,  independent  antagonistic 
organizations,  would  seem  entii-ely  illogical,  and  untrue  in  every 
particuliir.  And  wi;  cuuid  just  as  readily  believe  that  mere 
chance  waa  the  originator  and  projector 

"  Of  sll  th«  woadroiu  worid*  wa  Ke," 

as  that  any  union  could  continue  to  exist  in  any  aoaocuitiM 
of  men,  under  the  Protestant  prindple  of  individual  i&terpretft- 
tion  in  the  last  resort.  And  as  chance  may  undo  to^norroir 
what  it  has  done  to-day,  such  unity,  if  it  should,  by  the  mer«st 
posubic  accident,  exist  at  any  one  point  of  time,  could  nererbe 
fixed  and  secure. 

Taking  the  admissions  of  the  parties  as  I  find  Aem,  I  tm 
forced  to  conclude,  that  the  Protestant  sects,  taken  wparatdy, 
or  all  combined,  or  in  different  combined  parties,  hava  ewh  and 
all  wholly  Guled  in  showing  any  title  to  bo  called  the  true 
Church.  And  before  they  can  make  any  consistent  case,  tbty 
must  go  back  and  amend  their  allegaticois — begin  »gm  *t  At 
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beginning — ^withdraw  their  admissions — deny  that  Christ  was 
any  lawgiver — that  any  visible,  universal,  teaching  Church  was 
ever  intended — ^and  insist  that  Christ  promulgated  no  lato^  and 
organized  no  Church,  but  that  He  merely  discovered  pre-exist- 
ing truths,  before  undiscovered,  and  that,  like  any  other  phi- 
losopher, He  lefl  the  truths  He  discovered,  to  be  taught  by 
those  who  pleased,  and  in  the  manner  they  pleased.  This  theo« 
ry  would  at  least  be  consistent  with  itself. 

And  well  may  Mr.  Campbell  say:  "Protestants  have  all 
conceded  too  much  in  every  age  and  period  of  this  controversy." 
(D.  C.  A  P.,  49.) 

And  this  is  true  in  one  sense,  and  may  not  be  true,  in  an- 
other. They  have  certainly  conceded  too  much  for  their  cause, 
and  may  have  conceded  too  little  for  the  truth.  And  while 
Mr.  Campbell  endeavored  to  correct  this  error,  and  himself  con- 
ceded less,  an<}  disputed  more,  than  other  Protestants,  he,  too, 
so  far  as  I  am  competent  to  judge,  "  conceded  too  much."  I 
apprehend  that  future  controvertists  will  say  the  same  of  him 
that  he  said  of  his  predecessors.  When  I  first  read  the  debate 
between  him  and  Bisliop  Purcell,  this  passage  struck  me  with 
great  force.  And  in  my  investigations  afterwards,  I  could  well 
see  how  true  it  was  in  the  sense  I  have  indicated. 

§  2.  JIave  the  promises  of  Christ  failed  ? 

From  the  reasons  and  proofs  heretofore  given,  the  question 
was  reduced,  in  my  judgment,  to  this — have  the  promises  of 
Christ  fjBiled  ?  Is  there  any  true  Church  now  in  the  world  ? 
And  if  it  cannot  now  be  found  in  the  only  Church  that  can  show 
a  continaed  and  uninterrupted  existence,  extending  back  to  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  then  it  can  surely  be  found  nowhere  on 
earth.    It  is  an  institution  that  was,  and  is  not. 

It  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  as  I  conceived,  to 
know  what  powers  and  prerogatives  the  Catholic  Church  had 
always  claimed;  for  to  my  mind  it  was  clear  that  the  true  Church 
moat  always  know  herself — ^know  her  duty — know  her  faith — 
know  her  rights — and  knowing  them^ust  always  claim  atid 
a$ser$  them.  I  could  not  conceive  how  the  true  Church  could 
lie  against  herself  or  against  her  Divine  Founder,  by  denying 
the  tnUh  in  reference  either  to  herself  or  to  Christ. 
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WLpn  I  boar  n  Church  admit  that  Ikt  erooil  has  bcon  ri> 
formcd,  I  cnnnot  UDdcrstand  how  flho  cnn  be  tlio  Inic  Church. 
If  it  be  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  fhitU,  it  is  quil«  clear  that  fiho 
concedes  ihal  she  cannot  be  such.  Either  she  was  right  at  first, 
or  wrong  at  last,  or  vice  versa/  and  in  eitlier  case  she  waa  not 
the  trac  Cliurch  nt  ono  period  of  her  existence,  and  must  fail  in 
her  eonnection  with  the  apostles.  And  when  I  hciir  n  Chnah 
not  only  admit  that  her  creed  has  been  reformed,  but  that  it 
may  atill  need  reforming,  and  under  her  theory  may  1)C  bo  re- 
formed, I  c&nnot  understaiid  how  she  can  bo  the  true  Church. 
If  she  claim  not  infallibility,  but  only  the  promised  protection 
of  Christ  in  another  assumed  form,  i  taking  a  distinction  between 
the  two ;  yet  ahe  ought  to  know  wlien  she  is  the  true  Ctmrcli, 
and  when  ahe  has  such  protection.  \Vhai  sort  of  a  true  Church 
is  it,  that  cannot  vouch  for  her  faith — that  admits  she  may  be 
wrong,  because  she  does  not  know  the  true  fwth — does  not 
know  herself — cannot  afiirm  that  the  has  the  promised  protco- 
tion  of  Christ — can  only  give  you  the  assurance  of  her  prewnl, 
38  opposed,  certainly  to  her  pant,  and  will  almost  as  certainly  be 
opposed  to  \ieT  future  opinion,  that  she  is  now  in  a  state  of  fixed 
repose — that  she  has  at  last,  as  ahe  thhikg,  arrived  at  truth, 
though  the  question  is  stiil  unsettled  ? 

The  Church  h.iving  k-ft  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  in  posaes- 
sion  of  the  tiTje  ftiitb,  and  united  in  one  government,  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  same  Church,  in  all  ages,  must  claim,  not  only  a 
continaed  succession  from  the  apostlefi,  but  also  to  teach  the 
same  doctrines  at  all  times.  If,  then,  I  could  find  a  Church  ex- 
tending back  to  the  apostolic  days,  always  visible,  always  teach- 
ing, and  alwayH  claiming  to  teacli  the  doctrines  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  this  feet,  of  itself,  would  constitute  a  very  power- 
ful argument  in  proving  that  such  Church  was  the  true  Churdi. 

It  being  conceded  that  the  Church  left  the  hands  of  the  apoi- 
tles,  claiming  only  the  faith  delivered,  and  that  teaching  vaa  tbe 
end  of  its  institution,  the  law  of  reason  would  always  hold  that, 
prima  facie,  the  Church  had  always  done  her  duty.  For  it  is  a 
plain  principle  of  law,  as  %fill  as  of  common  sense,  that  an  offioer 
is  always  presumed  to  do  his  duty ;  and  he  who  alleges  the  con- 
trary, must  prove  it.    The  fitct  that  officerB  do  their  duty,  m  i 
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general  rule,  throws  the  burthen  of  proof  upon  him  who  alleges 
the  contrary. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  true  Church,  under  the  Christian  the- 
ory, the  &ct  that  the  true  Church  must  always  teach,  and  claim 
to  teach,  the  true  £dth,  is  not  a  matter  of  simple  presumption, 
bat  of  irrevocable  promise,  and  must  be  so,  if  there  be  truth  in 
the  promise  itself.  When,  therefore,  I  find  a  church  thus  ex- 
isting and  claiming  always  thus  to  teach,  I  find  a  case  made  out 
presumptively  correct.  It  is  a  prima  facie  case ;  and,  unless 
rebutted  and  overcome  by  opposing  proof^  must  stand  good. 

That  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  claimed  to  be  the  true 
Church,  and  to  teach  only  the  doctrines  she  received,  in  succes- 
won,  from  the  apostles,  is  not  denied  by  Protestants,  during  the 
period  of  her  admitted  existence.  So  long  as  they  admit  her  to 
have  existed,  so  long  do  they  admit  her  to  have  claimed  thus 
to  act.  As  to  the  alleged  period  when  the  Catholic  Church 
took  its  rise,  Protestants  are  as  much  divided  among  themselves, 
as  they  are  about  other  important  questions.  In  his  debate  with 
Bishop  Purcell,  Mr.  Campbell  at  first  fixed  this  period  at  A.  D. 
1054,  but  subsequently  fixed  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  diocese,  and  the  separation  of  the 
true  from  the  "  grievously  contaminated  "  Church  about  the 
year  two  hundred  and  fifty.  But  in  his  debate  with  Mr.  Rice, 
some  few  years  afterwards,  Mr.  C.  further  extended  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  second  century.  "  Taylor 
and  others,"  he  says,  "  have  shown  that  all  the  abominations  of 
Popery  were  hatched  in  the  second  century."  (Debate  C.  &  R., 
423.)  Mr.  Rice  says :  "  During  the  first  five  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  church,  though  becoming  gradually  corrupt, 
did  not  become  Papists."  (Id.,  298.)  Mr.  Rice,  I  believe,  gives 
the  Catholic  Church  about  as  late  a  beginning  as  any  other  Prot- 
estant. By  the  admissions  of  all,  she  is  at  least  a  thousand  years 
older  than  any  of  the  existing  Protestant  sects.  She  has,  then, 
an  admitted  visible  existence  for  the  period  of  thirteen,  out  of 
the  dghteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era.  But  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Free  Enquiry,  as  the  extracts  I 
have  ahready  given  will  show,  at  first  contends  that  the  chief 
corruptions  of  Popery,  as  he  calls  them,  were  introduced  in  the 
third,  foartb,  and  fifth  centuries.    He  says  that  those  Protestant 
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autliorH,  OB  Tillotson,  Uar&kill,  Dodwcll,  Dr.  Wat^rland,  Dr. 
Bprriman,  and  others,  who  admit  that  niiraclea  continncd  daring 
the  first  three  cenLnriea,  unwarily  betrayed  the  Protestant  oau8c. 
After  Btating  that  "every  oue  muNt  nee  what  a  re^einblanGe  ibe 
principles  and  praeficea  of  the  fyiirth  oeiilury,  as  they  are  d«- 
scribed  by  the  roost  eminent  Fathcn  of  that  age,  hear  to  the 
present  rites  of  the  Po[nsh  Church,"  he  say^:  "By  granting  Uio 
Romanists  but  a  single  age  of  mi  'aisles,  after  the  iime  of  the 
apostles,  we  shall  be  entangled  in  i.  series  of  difficulties  whence 
wo  can  never  tiiirly  ustricnte  ourselves,  till  we  allow  the  satus 
powers  also  to  tho  present  age."  (Cited  Mihier's  KnA  of  Con- 
troversy, Let.  xxii.) 

This,  I  must  say  again,  a  candid  and  manly  language.  The 
renowned  Dr.  Middletun  was  a  man  of  clear  head,  and  too  bc^d 
not  tn  say  what  was  necessary  to  sustain  hu  case,  and  make  it 
at  least  apparently  constatent  with  itisolf,  Tliu  adnnNiion  is  very 
dearly  made  that  it  would  not  do  to  admit  that  miracles  con- 
tinued after  the  aiKistle*,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  botiny- 
ing  the  Protestant  cause  to  the  Uoiuanbts.  Ho  insists  tliat  the 
Romanists  must  not  be  granted  "  a  tdugle  age  of  miraclea  after 
the  time  of  the  apostles," 

But  while  Protestants  deny  that  tho  Church  of  Rome,  which 
has  bad  an  admitted  existence  from  between  tho  second  and  the 
sisth  century  to  this  time,  extended  back  to  the  very  days  of 
the  apostles,  they  have  all  admitted  the  continued  existence  ')f 
a  Church  visible  and  t«achiug,  claiming  to  teach  only  the  doc- 
trines received  from  the  apostles,  and  to  be  the  Inio  Church. 
Thus  tho  Church  from  which  the  Novatians  sc{>arated  in  250, 
and  the  Donatists  in  311,  was  that  Church,  and  then  contained 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  Christians, 

Tlie  existence  then  of  a  Church,  at  so  early  a  day  after  tho 
apostles,  dauuing  thus  to  have  received  and  thus  to  teach,  and 
to  be  the  true  Church,  will  make  pnt  a  prima  facie  case,  until 
disproved.  Those  who  deny  that  such  a  Church  was  the  true 
Church,  and  did  so  teach,  must  then  show  some  other  Church 
that  was  this  trus  Chureh  ;  for,  sinec  itfl  existence  ia  admitted 
by  all,  and  one  party  shows  a  Chiirch  existing  at  that  early  day, 
and  widely  extended,  claiming  so  to  bo,  it  throws  tho  weight 
proof  upon  tho  party  that  disputes  its  claims.    'When,  thcrei 
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we  are  referred  to  the  Novations  and  Donatists,  who  not  only 
separated  without  good  cause,  but  perished  and  disappeared  in 
A  few  centuries,  (as  if  the  true  Church  could  die,)  we  cannot  say 
the  claim  is  at  all  disturbed,  but  we  must  say,  it  is  strengthened, 
from  the  failure  of  proof  against  it.  The  attempt  thus  to  de- 
feat the  claims  of  the  Church,  having  the  great  mass  of  Chris- 
tians in  her  communion,  by  such  testimony,  is  a  substantiation 
of  her  claim,  as  it  shows  no  better  can  be  brought  against  it. 

If  then  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  bring  any  testimony 
to  prove  her  continued  existence,  back  to  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, except  the  admissions  of  her  opponents,  she  would  still 
make  out  her  case  from  them,  and  from  their  entire  failure  to 
show  where  the  true  Church  was  before  her  admitted  existence, 
and  afterwards.  For  under  the  admission  of  all  parties,  what- 
ever true  Church  did  exist  at  the  death  of  the  last  apostle, 
most  continue  to  exist.  Those,  therefore,  who  say  the  Catholic 
church  was  not  the  true  Church,  must  show  some  Church  exist- 
ing continually,  both  before  and  after  the  alleged  birth  of  that 
Church.  When,  therefore,  they  attempt  to  do  this,  by  referring 
us  to  two  sects  that  soon  disappeared,  they  certainly  fail.  But 
the  advocates  of  the  Catholic  Church,  bring  in  all  the  Christian 
writers  of  the  first  five  centuries,  from  St.  Ignatius,  the  disciple 
of  St.  John,  to  St.  Gelasius  in  492,  and  from  these  they  bring  a 
mass  of  testimony,  that  seems  entirely  conclusive.  These  testi- 
monies will  be  found  in  other  places. 

§  3.  Has  the  Catholic  Church  been  uniform  in  her  faith  ? 

The  next  and  most  important  question  that  arose  in  this  in- 
quiry, was  whether  the  Catholic  Church  had  always  been  uni- 
form in  her  faith.  That  she  had  always  so  claimed,  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  That  the  presumption,  under  the  promises  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  under  the  principles  applicable  to  all  govern- 
mental institutions,  that  they  all  accomplish  the  end  intended, 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed,  would  throw  upon  her  adversa- 
ries the  burthen  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  was  to  my  mind 
equally  clear.  This  position  I  understood  to  be  substantially 
conceded  by  Protestant  controvertists.  They,  therefore,  acting 
upon  this  ground,  make  certain  charges  of  alleged  contradictions 
Ld  the  creed  of  the  Church,  at  different  periods  of  her  existence. 
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To  oxamino  impartially,  luid  Gstimate  juatly,  the  force  of 
these  objcctiona,  it  becomoa  neecggary  to  uiiilerstaDd  distinctly 
what  the  Chnrch  herself  holds  to  be  faith,  aud  whnt  nut.  I 
found,  upon  examination,  that  the  Churoh  herself  makes  these 
several  dtvisiona : 

1.  Tlicre  lire  nrtioles  ofyiiiM,  which  inolnde  those  positive 
tniUt»,facUf  and  doctruit*,  which  she  ho) iJs  Christ  reveaJcd  t« 
the  apostles,  and  commanded  thcrn  md  their  successors  to  tvftch 
to  all  nntions,  in  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  She 
holds  that  the  syst^im  of  Christianitr  is  made  up  of  cort^n  fun- 
damental truths,  &Gts,  and  doctrine  ,  that  must  be  believed  by 
all,  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times—  liat  they  are  of  such  a  chw 
acter,  ns  to  ho  applicable  to  all  persons,  times,  and  places — are 
unvarying,  eertaiu,  aud  fixed,  and  must  ever  ao  remain.  She  holds 
that  under  the  law  ofChrlut,  there  ar  i  certain  ihiugs  tliat  must  be 
believed — that  faith  U  required  by  the  system,  and  thai  us  re- 
qoired,  it  must  exist.     Aa  regards  faitK,  ahe  elairru  inJ'itUihility. 

2.  Besides  articles  of  iiiitb,  there  is  discipline,  which  is  en- 
tirely different  from  doctrine,  and  in  regard  to  which  no  intalli- 
liility  is  cliumed,  and  no  faith  required,  but  only  ol^idience  in 
act,  DiacipUne  consists  in  those  minor  practlciJ  regulations  or 
rules,  which  may  vary  with  changing  circumstances,  and  may 
be  adapted  to  different  times.  They  consist  of  such  regulations 
as  are  deemed  expedient  to  facilitate  and  carry  out  the  practical 
administration  of  the  ttrndamcntal  laws  of  the  institution.  They 
arc  Bimilar  to  the  rules  adopted  by  Courts,  and  liable  to  be 
amended  or  changed  at  their  pleasure,  and  which  merely  regard 
the  mode,  time,  and  manner  in  which  parties  must  proceed  iil 
their  bar. 

3.  Besides  articles  of  iaith  and  discipline,  there  are  opiniont. 
These  opinions  regard  questions  concerning  which  Christ  nude 
no  positive  revelation,  and  the  apostles  made  no  cerbun  decla- 
ration. The  membera  of  the  church  are  allowed  to  bold  tWur 
side,  in  reference  to  these  questions,  for  the  very  reason,  that 
they  arc  not  mattert  of  faith.  This  distinction  is  not  new. 
The  celebrated  and  beautlM  saying  of  St.  Augustine,  bo  often 
quoted  by  statesmen,  as  well  as  Catholics,  alludes  to  it :  "la  . 
essentials,  let  there  be  unity— in  non-esaentiala  liberty — and  in 
all  things  charity." 
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4.  There  are  besides  these,  local  customs  peculiar  to  differ- 
ent countries  and  ages.    These  regard  not  faith. 

These  distinctions  seemed  to  me  to  be  based  upon  the  na- 
ture and  reason  of  things.  I  could  not  conceive  of  any  system 
of  truth,  where  faith  was  required,  without  these  distinctions. 
Faith  must  exist — but  must  also  have  its  limits.  The  'practical 
rucctBB  of  every  system,  where  faith  is  required  at  all,  must  re- 
quire certain  truths  to  be  held  as  articles  of  faith,  at  all  timers, 
and  yet  permit  the  existence  of  disciplinary  regulations,  suitable 
to  different  times  and  circumstances.  And  as  to  opinions,  we 
have  seen  that  St.  Paul  in  his  epistles  clearly  allows  them  to  ex- 
ist in  reference  to  matters  held  indifferent,  such  as  keeping  cer- 
tain days,  eating  meats,  or  living  on  vegetables  alone.  All  he 
requires,  in  reference  to  such  matters,  is,  that  each  person  shall 
be  sincere,  and  not,  therefore,  act  against  his  own  conscience, 
and  in  that  way  commit  a  sin. 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  these  distinctions  are  substan- 
tially recognized  by  Protestants.  Thus  Mr.  Campbell  says, 
speaking  of  the  controversy  of  the  Novatians  in  250  :  "  It  was, 
indeed,  a  controversy  about  the  purity  of  communion,  and  dis- 
cipline, rather  than  about  articles  of  doctrine."  (Deb.  C.  &  P., 
66.)  And  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Rice  says: 
"Every  system  of  truth  has  its  fundamental  principles,  which 
are  essential  to  it,  and  minor  points,  in  regard  to  which  those 
holding  the  same  system,  may  differ."     (Deb.  C.  &  R.,  885.) 

The  charges  of  Protestants  against  the  uniformity  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1.  Those  which  relate  to  alleged  divisions  always  existing  in 
the  Church. 

2.  Those  which  relate  to  the  alleged  introduction  of  new  ar- 
ticles, never  held  before,  being  alleged  additions  to  the  faith. 

8.  Those  which  relate  to  alleged  contradictory  decisions  of 
the  Church  in  reference  to  the  same  articles  of  faith. 

The  first  objection  coming  under  the  first  class,  as  divided 
above,  is  that  Catholics  are  not  agreed  as  to  where  infallibility 
is  lodged.  While  they  all  agree  that  it  resides  in  the  Church, 
there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  particular  de- 
partment of  the  Church  it  was  committed.  Some  hold  it  as  a 
nmtter  of  opinion,  that  it  resides  with  the  Pope,  and  others  that 
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it  IB  filling  witli  the  Popt-  aud  agent-ml  coinn-il  twHing  togethtT ; 
or,  whnt  it  the  aami;  thing  in  siib9t»n<H>,  with  llie  Popo  and  a 
m^ority  of  the  Bishops  w''™  united  in  the  wime  jiiilgmeot. 

This  objectitm  is  considered  of  great  imporuuicc  by  I*rote* 
tants,  while  CalJiolicB  wtpcm  It  of  very  little  foroe. 

The  objection,  it  will  be  at  once  s«n,  rcgnnU  not  the  eritt- 
enoe  of  infallibility  In  the  ClinrSli,  but  simply  it«  iHntri/mtion. 
It  is  a  faculty  or  attribntu  adinilted  by  all  Catholic*  to  IwIoBp 
to  the  Clmrch,  and  the  only  i|iieation  is  ns  to  where  it  in  phr*d. 
So  far  iw  the  dociirian  of  the  Church  haa  gone,  this  is  left  Mmply 
as  mattor  of  ojnnion.  Thu  point  of  faith  is  the  admiasnon  of  its 
existence  in  the  Churnh,  and  not  as  to  iu  distribution.  In  tol- 
erating these  diffrrent  opinioim  relating  to  a  mutter  of  optm'tw, 
(as  considered  6y  the  Ohurch,)  she  Is  not  chargeable  with  any 
contradiction  to  her  own  theory.  She  is  only  eharj^ed  with  not 
defining  a  question  that  Protestants  think  of  practical  impor- 
tance. They  inast  that  inrulIlWiity,  if  given  to  the  Church,  must 
have  been  given  for  practical  exerciso ;  and,  therefore,  it  be- 
comes important  U>  know  through  what  organ  it  speaks,  that  Its 
voice  may  be  olnjyed  when  heard.  The  objection  is  more  practi- 
cal than  theoretical.  It  is  one  that,  in  its  nature,  regards  practice 
more  tli.'m  Ciith.  11'  there  be  no  praclicil  difficulty  in  tolerat- 
ing these  opinions  as  to  the  more  location  of  infallibility,  there 
can  bo  no  necessity  for  such  a  definition.  If  all  the  practical 
ends  contemplated  by  the  system  can  be  accomplished  without 
it,  good  sense  does  not  require  it. 

It  ia  a  wcU-aettled  rule  with  courts  of  justice,  fhtincled  wfan' 
the  obvious  principles  of  good  sense,  never  to  decide  ones  faot 
before  them.  If  a  judge,  in  delivering  the  opinion  oftbe  Ooluti' 
upon  a  case  then  before  it,  gives  his  opinion  upon  i  prindple  of 
law  outside  the  case,  this  opinion  is  called  a  mere  dfetttm,  tmi 
is  not  regarded  as  of  any  authority.  It  ia  the  mere  txpHrit 
opinion  of  the  juc^  as  an  individual,  and  binds  no  one,  Bat' 
even  his  own  future  action.  It  is  bo  with  the  Chnrch.  She 
only  decides  cases  when  they  arise,  and  in  referenoe  to  pmotiod 
matters,  when  a  dectuon  becomes  of  practical  utility. 

To  make  my  meaning  clear,  I  will  give  an  iUuHtratioB  wUdi 
occurred  to  me  ia  my  reflections  upon  this  subject.  Wo  iHll< 
suppose  that  A  wisheB  to  purchase  a  certwn  tract  of  land.    Ht* 
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finds  it  exclusively  claimed  by  B,  C,  and  D.  He  finds  he  can 
purchase  all  their  separate  and  adverse  claims  for  a  price,  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  the  land,  and  he  does  so,  taking  a  con- 
veyance from  each  claimant.  We  will  suppose  that  he  takes 
possession,  and  afterwards  sells  to  E,  taking  £'s  note,  upon 
time,  for  the  purchase  money,  and  delivers  E  his  bond  for  a 
warranty  deed,  when  the  note  is  paid.  E  fails  to  pay  the  note 
when  due,  and  A  sues  him ;  and  E  sets  up,  as  a  defence,  and 
says  in  his  plea  or  answer,  that  A  derived  his  title  by  separate 
deeds  from  B,  C,  and  D ;  that  he,  the  defendant,  admits  that 
title  was  in  some  one  of  these  persons  at  the  time  of  the  deeds 
to  A,  but  insists  that  A  has  not  shown  in  which  one  of  these 
three  persons  the  title  resided;  and,  therefore,  A  could  not 
make  him  a  good  title.  Such  a  defence  would  not  be  heard, 
and  the  Court  would  not  inquire  into  the  question  of  title,  so 
long  as  it  was  admitted  that  it  resided  in  some  one  of  the  three 
persons  named,  and  that  A  had  good  deeds  from  all. 

So,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  £very  definition  of  doctrine 
and  fnorah  by  a  General  Council^  is  conclusive,  but  no  Council 
is  General  without  the  Pop^e  concurrence.  Therefore,  in  the 
decrees  of  every  Greneral  Council,  there  is  the  concurrence  of 
alL  He  who  thinks  that  infallibility  resides  in  the  Pope,  must 
submit,  and  so  of  all  the  others.  So  far,  therefore,  as  these  act 
together^  there  can  be  no  diflficulty.  What  practical  difficulty 
can  there  be,  in  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Until  the  Church  her- 
self shall  find  the  difficulty  to  exist,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  call 
for  snch  a  definition,  is  there  any  force  in  such  an  objection  ? 
She  must  judge  of  such  a  necessity ;  and  if  her  administration 
can  be  practically  carried  on,  and  all  Catholics  united  in  all  she 
decides  to  be  matter  of  faithy  it  cannot  be  said  that  Catholics 
differ  as  to  &ith. 

Questions  of  this  character,  as  to  the  mere  distribution  of  pow- 
ers, are  often  discussed  in  governments  having  different  de- 
partments. They  have  occurred  in  England,  and  in  the  United 
States.  .  So  long  as  the  departments  act  together,  the  questions 
are  never  determined.  In  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  question  came  up,  whether  the  President  and  Senate 
could  make  a  treaty  affecting  the  boundary  of  a  State,  without 
her  oonseat,  and  the  consent  of  Maine  was  had,  as  being  more 
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safe,  and  the  question  left  where  they  found  it.  Peiiiaps  in  all 
coming  time,  such  an  occasion  may  not  occur  again ;  and  should 
a  similar  occasion  occur  in  the  future,  the  difficulty  may  be  again 
avoided,  by  the  like  consent  of  all.  To  deny,  therefore,  either 
that  the  power  did  reside  in  the  government,  or  that  it  could 
not  be  practically  exerted,  because  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  individuals^  as  to  its  precise  location,  it  oocotb 
to  me,  is  to  deny  the  positive  practical  results  of  experience, 
and  the  evident  dictates  of  reason. 

Mr.  Campbell  says :  "  It  is  a  serious  question,  Why  is  the 
Roman  church  infallible  in  faith,  and  not  in  discipline  ?  '*  (De* 
bate  C.  &  P.,  162.) 

I  must  confess  I  cannot  perceive  the  force  of  the  objection. 
Why  did  Christ  reveal  matters  offaith^  and  not  matters  oidJU- 
cipline  f  One  must,  for  that  reason,  be  believed^  and  the  other, 
for  that  reason,  need  not.  And  for  that  reason,  in  reference  to 
faith,  infallibility  should  reside  in  the  church ;  but  as  to  disci- 
pline, it  need  not,  ns  obedience  in  act,  is  all  that  is  required. 
As  discipline  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  is  liable,  there- 
fore, to  be  changed,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  infallibility  in 
reference  to  it,  or  how  Christ  could  have  well  made  any  reve- 
lation regarding  it.  The  promises  of  Christ  made  in  the  Com- 
mission, had  reference  to  the  truths  revealed  by  Christ  to  His 
apostles.  The  Church  would  not  i)roperly  claim  infallibility, 
without  a  jyromise. 

The  fact  that  the  Church  claims  infallibility  in  reference  to 
revealed  truths,  and  not  as  to  discipline,  is,  to  my  mind,  no  ob- 
jection ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  an  argument  in  her  favor.  It 
shows  that  her  claim  is  founded  in  reason  and  good  sense,  and 
makes  a  distinction  that  she  must  make,  if  her  claim  to  infalli- 
bility be  true.  In  my  reflections  and  inquiries  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  found  a  greater  portion  of  the  arguments  used  by 
Protestants  against  the  Church,  to  be  strongly  for  her,  so  far  as 
I  was  capable  of  estimating  their  legitimate  force.  The  error 
generally  consists  in  drawing  the  wrong  conclusion. 

§  4.  The  same  suhject  contviued. 

In  reference  to  the  second  class  of  charges  made  by  Protefr 
tants  against  the  uniformity  of  the  Church,  as  regards  fiuth, 
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(and  which  relate  to  supposed  additions  to  her  articles,)  they 
are  alleged  by  Catholics  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the 
definition  of  the  existing  faith  of  the  Church,  with  the  creation 
of  new  tenets  not  flowing  from  the  legitimate  extension  and  ap- 
plication of  admitted  principles,  but  from  the  introduction  of 
entirely  novel  and  unheard  of  principles.  In  other  words,  that 
"  they  mistake  the  language  of  definition^  for  the  words  of  area- 
tion?' 

In  his  late  very  able  work.  Dr.  Ives  says :  "  This  reminds 
me  of  an  error  which,  in  the  course  of  ray  examination,  showed 
itself  continually  in  Protestant  statements,  viz. :  to  date  the 
commencement  of  a  doctrine  or  practice  at  the  time,  when  from 
some  denial  or  neglect,  such  a  doctrine  or  practice  was  made 
binding  by  an  explicit  written  decree,  although  it  had  always 
existed  in  the  churchy    (Trials  of  a  Mind,  124,  Note.) 

The  importance  of  these  charges,  especially  the  principles 
involved,  led  me  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  matter, 
go  fiir  as  my  opportunities  would  allow.  I  first  inquired  whether, 
in  any  association  of  men,  governed  by  a  law  promulgated  in 
human  language,  and  in  which  there  resided  any  judicial  power 
at  all,  these  definitions  would  not,  in  the  very  nature  and  rear 
son  of  the  case  itself  most  certainly  occur,  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  law,  to  dificrent  cases  as  they  should  arise,  in 
the  coarse  of  ages.  That  is,  whether  these  definitions,  decrees, 
or  decisions,  are  not  inseparable  from  all  practical  government, 
over  sach  intelligences  as  men  ;  and  whether,  from  the  nature 
of  the  judicial  power,  such  definitions  could  be  avoided. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have,  as  their  fundamental 
law,  a  Constitution.  By  this  instrument  there  is  One  Supreme 
Courts  whose  duty  it  is  to  construe  and  apply  the  laws,  consti- 
tutional and  statutory,  to  cases  that  come  before  it.  Much  dis- 
cussion arose  at  an  early  period,  as  to  the  proper  construction 
of  certain  articles  of  the  Constitution.  These  questions  still 
arise,  and  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  arise,  in  all  future  time. 
Events  unforeseen,  will  bring  up  new  questions  from  age  to  age, 
so  long  as  the  government  shall  last.  A  very  important  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  was  made  in  1804  ;  and  was  occasioned 
by  a  very  unexpected  question  that  arose  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  election  of  President  in  1801.  ^'  The  elec- 
19 
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tion  of  1801,"  says  Chanoellor  Kent,  "threatened  the  tranqnil- 
lity  of  the  IJni<m;  and  the  difficulty  that  ooonrred  in  that  ess^ 
in  prodaoing  a  ocmstitntional  choice,  led  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  on  this  very  sabjeot ;  bat  whether  the  aaaend- 
ment  be  for  thiB  better  or  fi>r  the  worsci  may  well  be  doubted, 
and  remains  yet  to  be  settled  by  the  hf^bU  of  ezperienoe." 
(1  Com^  280.) 

And  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  may  ocoor  at  the  neit 
Presidential  election,  that  will  fhlly  test,  by  *^  the  Bgbta.ef  ex- 
perience,'' the  wisdom  of  this  amendment  to  the  CoQStit«tioi| 
and  such  a  concurrence  may  not  happen  in  ten  oentnijei^  and 
may  then  arise.  When,  however,  it  does  ocoor,  it  most  |^ 
rise  to  new  definitions,  or  new  amendments,  or  both. 

And  as  regards  questions  of  constitutional  oonstrnotioBi^tiMj 
must  hereafter  arise  in  our  courts,  as  well  as  in  our  CongrsK 
Suppose,  then,  a  new  case  should  come  up  before  the  SafHreiDe 
Court,  a  thous^md  years  hence,  involving  the  oonstmctioii  of  sn 
article  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  Court,  by  its  solemn  deci- 
sion, should  settle  the  construction  of  that  instmmenti  coold 
any  sensible  man  say  that  the  Court,  in  the  contemplation  of 
our  system,  had  created  a  new  part  of  the  fundamental  Ifv, 
8imt)]y  by  declaring  what  that  law  meant?  And  oonld  any 
man  of  fair  mind  and  logical  head,  say,  that  the  Constitotkm 
had  not  always  been  what  the  Court  declared  it  to  mean?  In 
other  words,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  theory,  WQuId  the 
Constitution  itself  bo  abrogated,  or  changed  in  any  partioQlar, 
because  that  august  Court  had  given  it  a  construction  il^ver 
given  beforCy  but  necessary  to  decide  a  new  case,  involving  the 
point  in  controversy  ?  I  apprehend  not.  .  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  admitted  that  the  Constitution  had  always  meant 
what  it  is  declared  to  mean ;  and  that  such  had  always  been 
the  law.  Tlie  power  to  declare  what  is  the  law — the  €xi$ii$%ff 
latCy  is  very  different  from  the  power  to  make  a  law.  One  is 
judicial,  and  the  other  legislative — one  is  the  power  to  creols, 
and  the  other  the  power  to  construe  that  which  ia  airt€ufy 
made. 

If,  then,  there  be  any  government  at  all  in  the  Church,  the 
judicial  power  must  reside  in  the  institution — and  if  it  does 
exist  therein,  must  not  these  definitions  occur,  from  tim^  iq 
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time,  from  the  very  natare  of  the  power  itself?  Can  any  one 
form  a  conception  of  an  association  of  men  kept  in  unity,  and 
govemed  by  a  law  communicated  in  human  language,  through 
A  long  coarse  of  centuries,  and  yet  without  any  necessity  for 
snch  definitions  ?  I  confess  I  cannot  form  such  a  conception.  I 
cannot  possibly  imagine  what  sort  of  association,  tmity,  or  gov- 
emment  it  could  be. 

Zotff,  properly  so  called,  is  a  rule  of  conduct  (and  in  the 
Christian  system,  of  faith  also)  prescribed  to  free  intelligent 
agenti;  and  as  the  parties  govemed  possess  these  characteris- 
tict,  the  law  will  be  violated ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  a  multitude 
of  instances,  of  the  most  complex  character.  This  free  agency 
of  the  govemed  will  enable  them  to  violate  the  law,  and  their 
iotelligence  will  allow  them  to  do  so,  in  every  variety  of  form, 
and  under  every  plausible  pretence.  Hence  continued  defini- 
tions become  inevitable,  under  any  government  of  law. 

And  did  not  such  instances  occur  in  the  days  of  the  apostles? 
And  have  they  not  occurred  at  intervals  ever  since?  And 
most  they  not  occur  in  the  fUture  ? 

A  good  while  before  the  CouncU  of  Jemsalem  was  held, 
Peter  had  admitted  the  Gentile  Cornelius  and  his  household 
into  the  church.     The  true  faith  had  been  preached  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  world,  and  churches  formed  at  diflferent 
placefl.    Daring  all  this  time  the  question  making  circumcision 
eisential  to  salvation  had  not  been  rabed.    Had  it  been  post- 
poned a  few  years  longer,  it  would  have  come  up  for  decision, 
after  the  death  of  the  apostles.    It  was  never  decided,  however, 
until  it  did  arise.    When,  however,  it  did  come  up,  it  was 
finally  decided,  and  the  Council  issued  its  decree^  settling  that 
case.    This  decree,  as  I  have  already  said  in  another  place,  was, 
in  my  view,  only  the  judicial  construction  and  application  of 
the  law  to  a  particular  case.    And  so,  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
sensbns  among  the  Corinthians,  which  were  so  unexpected,  that 
they  were  not  known  to  the  inspired  Paul,  until  informed  by 
those  of  the  house  of  Chloe.    And  so  was  the  case  of  Hymeneus 
and  FhiletaB,  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timo- 
tliy.    These  men  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but 
believed  it  was  already  past.    In  the  latter  particular  they  erred. 
This  waa  also  a  neio  case. 
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After  the  days  of  the  apostlesi  but  at  an  early  day,  the  ques- 
tion was  first  raised,  whether  it  was  neoesaary  to  rebqptin  dioaB 
who  had  apostatized,  and  then  retamed  to  the  ChnrolL  TUs 
question  could  not  have  arisen  until  some  ease  brougbt  it  up. 
The  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians,  long,  bloody,  and  re- 
lentless as  they  were,  gave  rise  to  this  question.  Thoae  Chris- 
tians who  had  yielded  under  the  terrors  and  pains  of  toftura^ 
denied  the  faith  and  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  afterwards  repartad 
and  wished  to  return.  Must  they  be  rebaptised  f  The  questiota 
was  raised  for  the^rs^  time,  and  for  the  fir$t  time  it  had  to  be 
decided.  Suppose  this  persecution  had  not  arisen  tox  five  bm- 
dred  years  afterwards,  and  then  have  come  up.  Those  opposed 
to  rebaptiang  could  have  said,  ^  We  have  never  rebaptiaed  any 
one  in  the  church,''  The  others  could  hare  answered,  ^Troe'; 
but  you  never  had  such  a  case  before.  This  is  a  new  earn  now 
first  occurring  in  the  Church.  And  under  the  legitimate  inten- 
tion of  the  law  regarding  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  must  they 
not  be  rcbaptized?  It  is  true,  that  the  apostles  never  rebi^ 
tized  any  one ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  they  never  refused 
to  rebaptize  any  one.  No  one  apostatized  in  their  day,  and  a£ 
terwards  offered  to  return  to  the  Church.  The  case  never  arose 
in  their  day  that  could  bring  up  this  question." 

Now  the  question  in  such  a  case  regards  the  apidication  of 
admitted  principles  to  new  cases— cases  different  in  their  eireum- 
8ta7ices,  All  conceded  that  baptism  was  a  sacrament.  The 
only  question  was,  could  it  be  twice  administered  to  the  same 
person,  under  the  circumstances  stated  ?  And  it  was  dedded 
by  tlic  Church,  that  rebaptizing  was  not  required. 

And  so  in  regard  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Until  it  was 
denied,  and  the  question  raised,  no  express  decision  was  made 
by  a  Council.  The  moral  and  gifted  Dr.  Priestly,  to  wbom 
Pope  ascribes 

'^  Every  virtue  mider  heavtn," 

m  his  "  History  of  Eariy  Opinions,"  argues  that  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  never  held,  as  he  indsted,  in  the  days  of  the  apostlesL 
"  crept  in  "  as  an  "  opinion  "  a  short  time  afterwards,  spread 
silently,  became  strong,  until  at  last  it  was  enacted  into  an  ar« 
tide  of  Mth,  in  the  Coundl  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325. 
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In  reference  to  this  point  St.  Angnstine  says : 

"  The  dogma  of  the  Trinity  was  not  perfectly  brought  out 
till  the  Arians  declared  against  it ;  nor  was  penance^  until  at- 
tacked by  the  Novatians ;  nor  the  efficacy  of  baptism^  till  ques- 
tioned by  rebaptizers.  Nay,  what  regarded  the  unity  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  discussed  with  minute  exactness 
until  the  weak  being  exposed  to  danger  *  *  *  compelled  the 
teachers  of  truth  to  examine  those  truths  to  the  bottom.  •  •  ♦ 
Thus  the  errors  of  heresy,  instead  of  injuriug  the  Catholic 
Church,  have  really  fortified  it ;  and  those  who  thought  wrong 
were  an  occasion  of  ascertaining  those  who  thought  right. 
What  had  been  but  piously  believed^  became  afterwards  faUy 
understood  »    (Cited  Trials  of  a  Mind,  124.) 

St.  Paul  had  expressed  the  same  consequences  as  flowing 
from  heresy,  as  did  St.  Augustine.  ''  For  there  must  be  also 
heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved  may  be 
made  manifest  among  you.''    (1  Cor.  xi.  19.) 

And  I  confess  that  I  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise. As  I  have  insisted  in  a  preceding  page,  law,  from  its 
very  nature^  only  lays  down  general  principles,  in  general  terms. 
It  cannot,  in  advance^  state  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  that 
go  to  make  up  each  individual  case.  The  general  principles 
must  then,  of  necessity,  be  applied  to  these  new  cases,  as  they 
arise.  They  cannot,  with  any  practical  propriety,  be  applied 
hrfore  the  cases  arise.  The  cases  may  never  occur,  and  the 
definition  would  then  be  simply  idle. 

And  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  application  and  extension  of  the  principles  of 
law  to  new  cases,  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  varied 
character  of  these  new  cases,  so,  in  proportion,  will  be  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  discussions  and  decisions  in  reference 
to  the  principle  involved ;  and  so,  in  proportion,  will  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  be  the  better  understood.  For  the  sake 
of  illustration,  I  will  take  the  proposition  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Balgnj,  that  ^^  Christ  is  the  author  of  eternal  salvation."  So  long 
iw  the  members  of  the  Church  believed  this  proposition  in  its 
natoral  sense — ^that  Christ  was  the  author  of  eternal  salvation, 
becanse  He  bore  our  sins,  in  His  own  body,  upon  the  cross — it 
would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  make  any  definition.    There 
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could  be  no  good  sense  in  calling  a  council  to  flofinu  that  which 
bad  never  bocn  disputed,  had  alwayn  be«n  belit<ved  and  tnughi, 
and  which  might  never  bd  disputed.  But  iiipposc,  in  tlip  coarse 
of  time,  certain  porsonti  raidu  the  qnostSon  whether  Ciirist  i«y« 
u^  by  the  atonement,  or  nimply  by  Hi»  example.  The  Chorcb 
would  then  cnll  npon  tlio  parties  anil  ask,  "  Do  yon  believe  that 
Christ  u  the  anthor  of  eternal  naivation  T  "  They  wonid  all  an- 
swer "Yes."  The  Church  would  then  ask,  "In  what  senaef " 
They  would  answer,  "  By  llis  example."  Here  is  a  nete  senso 
given  to  the  proposition ;  and  the  Church  must  then  determine, 
whether  the  general  proposition  itself  can  tolornto  «ieA  an  ex. 
tension  and  application  of  its  principles. 

And  Protestants,  while  they  make  this  objection,  seem  eetiai- 
blo  of  its  entire  unreasonableness;  and,  in  their  own  praetico, 
act  upon  the  principle  thomsolveR,  though  contrary  to  their  too- 
damcntal  rale.  The  late  diviaona  in  the  Methodist  body  in  the 
United  Slates,  into  Nortli  and  South,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent views  regarding  slavery,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illiislrft- 
tion.  I  apprehend,  that  if  no  Methodist  had  ever  been  a  sbve 
owner,  the  question  would  not  have  been  determined,  as  to 
whether  slavery  was  a  sin  or  not.  They  would  have  eaii; 
"  Sufficient  onto  the  day  is  the  evi!  thereof;  we  will  determine 
that  question  when  it  comes  up," 

And  Mr.  Campbell  sceras  also  to  act  upon  it.  In  reference 
to  "a  roll  some  five  feet  long,  charged  75  cents  estra  frankiog 
privLege,"  and  received  from  "  one  of  his  once  much  esteemed 
friends  and  fellow  laborers,"  containing  the  views  of  thu  writer 
npon  certain  points,  and  asking  the  liberty  of  discusaiag  them 
in  tho  pages  of  the  Harbinger,  Mr,  C,  after  other  remarks, 
sa3^ :  "  M.ay  wo  not  hence  conclude,  that  there  is  yet  need  of 
further  investigation  on  these  subjects,  or  of  yet  more  clearly 
ascertaining  what  mayor  may  not  be  discussed,  in  Christian 
commtmities,  under  the  plea  of  Christian  liberty,  and  freedom 
of  debate?"  (Harbinger  Extra,  Dec.  1844,  p.  016,617.)  This 
new  case  seems  to  have  brought  up  verj-  forcibly  the  necessity 
"of  yet  more  clearly  ascertaining  what  may  or  may  not  be  du- 
cuued  in  Christian  communities.^  It  satisfied  Mr.  C.  that  a 
further  dejlnilion  was  necessary. 

When  I  first  read  this  objection  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  is 
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hifl  debate  with  Bishop  Purcell,  and  so  much  rehed  upon  by 
him,  ai  well  as  by  all  Protestant  controvertists  whose  works  I 
have  read,  I  could  not  but  regard  it  as  of  very  great  importance, 
either  (igainst  or  far  the  Catholic  Church.  The  objection  had 
sabstance  in  it,  in  one  way  or  the  other.  If^  in  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  Christian  system,  such  new  definitions  were  not 
required,  but  prohibited,  then  the  objection  was  legitimate 
against  the  Church.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  such  new  defini- 
tiona  must  occur  from  the  nature  of  the  system,  and  the  parties 
gOTemed,  then  it  was  a  most  powerftil  argument  for  the  Church, 
as  it  would  then  show  that  she  had,  in  fact,  throughout  the 
long  course  of  her  history,  always  acted  as  the  true  Church 
nmsi  heme  acted^  under  the  same  circumstances. 

And  in  my  reflections  upon  this  subject,  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  mere  fact  of  a  definition  being  made  by  the 
Church  at  any  time,  of  any  article  of  faith,  could  be  the  slight- 
eat  proo^  that  such  article  was  not  always  believed  in  the 
church,  until  the  occasion  arose  for  its  definition.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  presumption  of  reason  and  law  would  hold  it  as 
evidence,  prima  facie  at  least,  that  such  a  doctrine  had  so  al- 
ways existed.  Like  the  decisions  of  the  Supremo  Court,  all 
these  decrees  of  the  Church  assumed,  upon  their  face,  to  be 
only  declaratory  of  not  only  the  then  existing  belief  of  the 
Chareh,  but  of  that  which,  at  all  timeSj  had  been  such.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  the  express  written  definition  of  an  article 
of  fidth  by  the  Church,  was  an  evidence  that  such  faith  was  new 
in  the  Church,  because  for  the  Jirst  time  defined^  was  to  my 
mind  as  erroneous,  as  to  say,  that  every  new  construction  or 
definition  of  an  article  of  our  Constitution  by  our  Supreme 
Court,  is  the  subversion  of  that  instrument,  in  the  contemplation 
of  oar  Federal  theory  of  government.  But  to  say  tliat  such 
defioitiM  was  at  les^t  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  doctrine  de- 
fined was  not  fMio,  was  to  my  mind  equivalent  to  saying,  tliat 
the  true  Church  had  always  been  vigilant,  decisive,  and  prompt 
in  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  and  in  the  exercise  of  her  legiti- 
mate powers.  For  I  could  not  form  a  conception  of  a  visible 
Church,  without  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power ; 
nor  could  I  esteem  a  Church  of  any  value  at  all,  that  had  no 
sooh  power,  or  that  had  not  the  moral  nerve  to  use  it  when  re- 
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quirod.  And  the  irresistible  coiuluwon  iu  ray  mind  was  this: 
thai  whether  the  CalhoHc  Church  Im  ihu  true  Chnrcb  or  not, 
she  did,  in  fiu^t,  act  cumtuUnlly  m  if  the  were;  and  as  sito 
olMHied  to  be  §uch,  her  acta  hftd  been  i«  pcri'eoV  unison  with  her 
proft'!«ions  in  this  roeppct. 

And  when  I  came  to  look  into  the  history  of  these  defini- 
tions, I  found  most  ninplo  huttorical  proofs  to  show  their  reeuon 
and  neceMity — that  the  Htnti-meut  made  by  the  great  St.  Au- 
gustine, in  referonoo  to  ourtain  questions  detinod  before  or  in 
his  day,  was  trae  of  the  definitions  nmde  hy  the  Church  aftoi^ 
wards.  These  dctinitions  were  made  as  often  as  oases  woee  rfr 
quiring  them,  and  wcro  only  dcclarntory  of  the  existing  futb  of 
the  Church.  And  this  wits  sliown,  not  only  from  llie  expnsn 
declsration  of  the  docreci,  io  unison  with  the  riilf-  uf  the  Chuivti, 
expressly  recogmxod  at  all  periods  of  hor  existence,  thai  A* 
oiUy  taught  the  doctrine  which  came  down  to  her  without  in- 
terrujition  from  /An  ajxiatk*,  but  it  was  affirmatiee^y  shown  by 
the  express  teaUmouies  of  ihe  Fathers,  and  historians  of  the 
Church,  written  at  various  times,  in  countries  widely  separated 
from  each  other. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  that  "in  the  9lh  cen- 
tury, the  doctrine  of  transubslantiation  began  to  be  talked  of 
commonly,  but  was  made  infallible  by  Pope  lunooeut  III.,  4lh 
Latpron  Council,"  I  found  was  not  sustained  by  tlie  facts  of  his- 
tory. It  was  true,  that  the  4th  Lot erau  Council  in  1215,  first 
made  Ihe  definition,  and  first  used  the  word  tranauislantiatton, 
as  best  and  most  concisely  expressing  the  fiiith  of  the  Chnrch; 
but  it  was  equally  true  that  this  deliniiion  was  brought  aboot 
by  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  by  Berengarius,  and  that  it  had 
been  believed  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  as  the  testimonies  of 
the  Father!^  abundantly  show.  So  long  as  the  words  *'  This  is 
my  body.  This  is  my  blood  "  wore  nuderstood  in  th^  pliun  lit- 
eral sense,  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  define  the  fiiith  of 
the  Church.  When  Christ  says  "This  is  my  body,"  it  ia  oh- 
vious  that  these  words,  if  taken  literally  in  their  plain  sense,  ex- 
press the  entire  change  of  substance.  And  when  these  words, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  arc  misconstrued,  other  words 
must  then  h<!  used  to  express  the  idea  the  Church  deciua 
conveyed  by  the  language  of  Christ    Then  ue  mmi* 
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that  can  only  be  taken  in  one  sense,  and  that  sense  is  fixed  and 
detenninate;  while  other  expressions  may  admit  of  different 
senses.  If  the  Church  finds  her  doctrines  impugned  by  those 
who  misconstrue  the  Scriptures,  she  is  compelled,  of  necessity, 
to  use  other  than  the  Scripture  language,  {already  miaconr 
9trued)  otherwise  her  decrees  would  settle  nothing.  Those 
who  had  misconstrued  the  same  language  in  the  Scriptures, 
would  again  misconstrue  the  same  language  in  the  decrees,  and 
infflst  that  the  Church  had  defined  nothing,  or  that  she  had,  in 
&ct)  confirmed  their  views.  No  single  term,  perhaps,  could  be 
found,  so  definite  and  certain  as  the  word  transubstantiation. 
The  words  "This  is  my  body"  express  the  same  idea,  if  taken 
literallj.  For  when  one  says  "  this  is  a  certain  thing,"  naming 
it,  he  does  not  mean  to  say,  it  also  contains  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  By  this  form  of  expression  he  speaks  of  a  single 
things  and  not  of  two  or  more  things  existing  together.  This 
angle  thing  may  be  composed  of  separate  parts,  but  cannot 
consist  of  two  separate  and  distinct  things,  like  bread  and 
Christ's  body.* 

*  The  fact  that  a  new  name  is  given  to  a  thing,  nnder  new  cironmstances,  is 
not  aft  all  lorprising,  but  is  very  common.  It  is  very  natoral  for  men  to  seek  a 
nn^  word,  to  express  several  ideas,  when  a  frequent  repetition  is  required,  either 
in  qwken  or  written  language.  This  tendency  of  common  sense  towards  com- 
mon convenience  was  very  fully  shown  in  California,  in  1848,  the  year  the  gold 
miiies  were  discovered.  At  first,  when  a  man  went  out  to  search  for  new  gold 
oinet,  thej  Mid  he  had  gone  ^*  to  hunt  for  new  gold  diggings ;  "  but  as  the  same 
anawer,  ftom  the  new  circumstances  existing,  had  to  be  made  so  often,  some  one 
called  the  whole  operation  ^^prospecting,**  and  the  term  at  once  passed  into  gen- 
eral use.  And  to  oontinues.  So,  in  theological  controversy,  it  is  matter  of  oonven- 
icnoe,  to  iiae  one  term  as  expressive  of  several  ideas.  It  is  also  proper,  in  such 
oases,  to  nae  a  term  that  is  ahne  applicable  to  the  particular  case,  as  it  is  more 
certaiD.  But  the  use  of  those  new  terms  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
Uiing  ilMlf  has  changed,  any  more  than  the  fact,  that  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch,  was  evidence  that  they  were  different  from  what 
they  had  heen.  For  these  reasons,  I  considered  the  argument  of  Mr.  Campbell 
and  odMT  Protestants,  founded  upon  the  name  Roman  Catholic,  as  entirely  erro- 
neous. AtMJ  for  tiie  same  reason,  I  considered  the  arguments  of  some  Catholic 
writen^  baaed  upon  the  term  Protestant,  as  signifying  only  something  negative, 
unA  nothing  affirmative,  as  equally  erroneous.  We  must  look  to  the  circum- 
stance under  which  the  name  is  given  to  know  what  it  means,  in  such  cases. 

The  wofd  Trimtg  nowhere  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and  shall  we  hence 
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And  in  refbrence  to  other  alleged  innoratioDB  in  the  iUtta  of 
the  Church,  I  found  the  same  thing  to  be  true ;  to  wit:  thifethe 
Church  was  compelled  to  define  them,  becauH  anctSMf  hmI 
that  they  had  always  existed  in  the  Chnroh  from  the  b^gtaiiiii^. 

§5.  Tie  Mme  8ui^  Jitrther  eomidered. 

In  reference  to  those  charges  against  the  uniformity  of  the 
Church,  coming  under  the  third  division,  being  alleged  oon^ 
dictions  in  doctrine,  Mr.  Campbell  gives  several  instjmoea.  Ik 
the  first  place,  he  gives  several  alleged  contradictions  in  tbe  de- 
crees of  the  Popes;  but  as  the  church  does  not  hold  the  iidUD- 
bility  of  the  Pope  as  an  article  of  fiuth,  therefore,  whether  tlioae 
aUcgcd  contradictions  be  true  or  untrue,  does  not  toooh  the 
questioD.  In  the  second  place,  he  alleges  certain  eontradietJons 
in  the  decrees  of  different  general  councils,  in  reference  to  the 
same  matter. 

The  first  allegation  is  that  *'  the  Council  of  Constance  says 
the  church  in  old  times  allowed  the  laity  to  partake  of  both 
kinds — the  bread  and  the  wine — ^in  celebrating  the  euoharisi 
Tlie  Council  of  Trent  says  the  laity  and  unofficiating  priests 
may  commune  in  one  kind  only.  Here  then  we  have  Council 
against  Council  In  the  time  of  Pope  Gelasius  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  sacrilege  to  deny  the  cup  to  the  laity ;  but  now  it  is  un- 
canonical  to  allow  it."     (Debate  C.  &  P.,  179.) 

conclnde  that  the  doctrine  expressed  by  the  term  is  not  found  therein  f  AD 
SQch  ai^gument9  are  based  npon  a  remarkably  shallow  fbandatioa,  thoi^  tfiej 
arc  very  often  used.  It  mnst  be  conceded  that  names  are  not  giren  to  tUi^ 
before  the  things  have  either  a  real  or  imaginary  existence.  When  a  now  do^ 
trine  is  put  forth,  there  can  seldom  be  found  a  short  known  term  to  ezpveM  It 
The  lawmaker,  to  make  himself  understood,  most,  of  necessity,  do  one  of  two 
things: 

1.  He  must  coin  a  new  term,  or  take  an  old  one,  and  in  either  otM^  Ho  nmit 
first  define  the  sense  in  which  He  nses  the  term. 

2.  Or,  He  mnst  do  the  same  thing  in  substance^  by  statug  in  fidl  tlio  poiu 
ticulars  tliat  make  up  the  doctrine,  leaving  others  to  give  it  a  short  BMne. 

To  convoy  to  the  mind  Uic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  before  tiiot  t«im  woa  do- 
fined,  a  number  of  words  was  indispensable.  AJler  the  doctrine  la  imdantood, 
couvenicnco  will  force  parties,  even  the  cavillers  themselves^  to  adopt  a  short 
term,  expressive  of  all  the  ideas  entering  into  and  compoang  dw  A^ng  nador- 
stood. 
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In  regard  to  allowing  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  or  only  one, 
the  first  question  that  arises,  is  it  held  by  the  Church  a  matter 
of  fidth,  or  a  matter  of  discipline  ?  As  stated  by  Mr.  Campbell 
aboTe,  it  will  be  seen  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Trent,  as  the  first  says  the  laity  were 
anciently  cUknoed  both  kinds,  and  the  latter  says,  they  may 
commune  in  only  one.  But  the  idea  intended  to  bo  conveyed 
by  Mr.  C,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  anciently  it  was  the 
practice  for  the  laity  to  receive  in  both  kinds,  and  now  it  is  the 
practice  to  receive  only  in  one. 

The  Church  regards  receiving  in  one  or  both  kinds  b^  the 
laity,  as  only  matter  of  discipline — ^that  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament — that  the  command  *^  drink  ye 
an  of  if  was  given  to  the  apostles  as  consecrating  priests — that 
Chiiat  is  equally  present,  whole  and  entire,  in  both  species,  and 
therefore  equally  received  under  both  kinds. 

Tlie  whole  question  resolves  itself^  as  I  understand  it,  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  If  that  doctrine  be  true, 
then  it  is  dear  that  Christ  is  equally  present  and  received  un- 
der both  species  alike ;  since  His  blood  can  no  more  be  shed, 
and  separated  from  His  body.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
it  was  most  generally  administered  under  both  kinds ;  but  even 
then  it  was  frequently  administered  under  only  one  kind.  Ter- 
tnlfian,  St.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Basil,  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  others,  prove  this  to  have  been  true.  It  has 
always,  therefore,  been  regarded  as  only  a  matter  of  changeable 
discipline.  Many  Protestants,  as  Bishops  Forbes,  White,  and 
Montague,  of  the  English  church,  not  only  admit  the  fact  as  to 
the  ancient  practice  of  the  church,  but  acknowledge  that  the 
authority  for  giving  under  both  kinds,  is  rather  from  tradition 
than  from  Scripture.  So  also  Cassander  and  Grotius.  In  the 
Calvimsdc  Synod  of  Poictiers,  in  France,  held  in  1550,  it  was 
declared  that  ^^  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  to  be  ad- 
miniitered  to  those  who  cannot  drink  wine.''  The  Acts  of  Par- 
liamenti  which  established  communion  under  both  kinds,  made 
it  lawfhl  to  administer  in  one  kind  only,  when  required.  (Con. 
H.  ft  B.,  351.) 

Communion  under  both  kinds  was  not  introduced  by  Luther, 
bat  bj  CSarlostadius,  while  Luther  was  concealed.    This  was  in 
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1521.  Luther,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  on  the  refbmmtion  of  Car* 
lostadins,  reproaches  him  "  with  haying  placed  Cihristianitj  in 
things  of  no  account — communicating  under  both  kindBy  taking 
the  sacrament  into  the  hand,  abolishing  oonfesaion,  and  boniiig 
images."    (Boasuet's  Va.,  B.  ii.,  sec.  8-10.) 

That  the  whole  question,  whether  reoeiving  under  both 
kinds  by  the  laity,  be  matter  of  Mth  or  discipline,  depeadi 
upon  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  seems  to 
be  clear.  Thus  Mr.  Breckenridge  says:  '*  We  come  neit  to 
consider  your  defence  of  the  Roman  church  far  taking  th$  eup 
from*  the  people  in  the  Eucharist  Your  first  reason  is  thrt 
Christ  is  present,  whole  and  entire,  under  mcA  of  the  species  of 
the  sacrament.  But  the  force  of  this  depends,  as  yon  are  awara^ 
on  the  truth  of  Transubstantiation."    (Con.  H.  ft  B^  402.) 

In  reference  to  which  Bossuet  remarks:  ^And,  indeed,  if 
there  was  reason  to  maintain  baptism  without  immersion,  be- 
cause, in  rejecting  it,  it  would  follow  there  had  been  no  soch 
thing  as  Baptism  for  many  ages,  consequently  no  such  thing  as 
a  ehureb,  it  being  imposdble  for  the  church  to  subsist  without 
the  substance  of  the  Sacraments :  no  less  impossible  was  it,  with- 
out the  substance  of  the  Supper.  The  same  reason,  then,  sub- 
sisted for  maintaining  communion  under  one  kind,  as  for  main- 
taining baptism  by  infusion ;  and  the  church,  in  maintaining 
these  two  practices  which  tradition  showed  equally  indifferent, 
did  nothing  else  but,  according  to  custom,  maintain  against  con- 
tentious spirits  that  authority,  whereon  the  £uth  of  the  people 
reposed."     (Bossuet's  Va.,  B.  xv.,  sec.  140.) 

Ecceiv  ing  under  one  or  both  kinds,  being  a  matter  of  change- 
able discipline  dependent  upon  circumstances,  in  the  days  of 
St.  Leo,  the  Manieheans  were  discovered  by  him,  by  their  re- 
fraining from  receiving  the  cup ;  and  as  they  mixed  with  the 
Catholics,  and  had  the  liberty,  as  all  had,  to  receive  under  one 
or  both  kinds  as  they  preferred,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
detect  them.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  wholly 
distinguishable  to  the  people,  that  an  express  requisition  was 
made  for  all  to  receive  in  both  kinds.  By  this  means  the  Ma- 
nieheans stood  manifest.  And  to  show  that  this  discipline  was 
not  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  always  receiving  under  both 
kinds,  St.  Gelasiiis  grounds  it  in  formal  termfi  on  this  basis, 
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that  those  who  refused  the  wine  did  it  through  a  certain  super- 
stition.   (Va.,  Book  xi.,  sec.  12.) 

The  statement  of  Mr,  Campbell  that  "  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Oelasius  it  was  pronounced  to  be  sacrilege  to  deny  the  cup  to 
the  laity;"  was  founded  upon  the  state  of  case  above  stated, 
and  is  not  a  &ir  and  just  statement  of  the  matter  of  fact.  For 
the  Manichean  to  deny  that  the  wine  was  the  blood  of  Christ, 
was  to  contradict  the  words  of  Christ,  "  This  is  my  blood,"  as 
always  understood  by  the  Church,  and  was  a  denial  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  If  they  could  deny  that  the 
wine  was  the  blood,  they  could  deny  that  the  bread  was  the 
bodj  of  Christ.  It  was,  therefore,  heresy  in  them  to  refuse  the 
wine  for  heretical  reasons. 

As  to  the  alleged  contradictions  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Church,  in  reference  to  communion  under  one  or  both  kinds,  I 
could  see  none,  unless  Mr.  C.  had  shown  that  o?ie  Council  held 
it  a  matter  oi  faith  to  receive  in  both  kinds.  But  I  could  find 
no  such  proof  The  Church  had  always  held  it  as  matter  of 
discipline.  It  depends  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence. 
If  that  doctrine  be  untrue,  there  would  be  an  error  of  doctrine^ 
but  not  a  contradiction^  in  the  Church. 

Exclude  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  of  Tradition,  and 
it  woidd  seem  difficult  to  sustain  keeping  the  first  for  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  week,  or  for  not  enforcing  the  washing  of  feet. 
But  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  find  any  Scriptural  authority  for 
setting  aside  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  which 
commanded  the  Gentile  brethren  to  ^^  abstain  from  meats  offered 
to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,"  &c.,  say- 
ing "  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon 
you  no  greater  burthen  than  these  necessary  things,'*'* 

I  confess  it  requires  more  discernment  than  I  possess  to  find 
any  authority  in  the  Scriptures  for  holding  these  explicit  com- 
mands temporary.  They  are  not  given  in  that /orm — they  are, 
in  their  nature,  such  as  might  well  be  permanent — they  were 
put  fiirth  without  limitation  as  to  time,  and  they  arc  too  ex- 
|dioit  to  be  misconstrued.  How  any  Protestant  can  avoid  them 
under  his  theory,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  determine. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
in  refisrence  to  Transubstantiation,  Mr.  Campbell  says : 
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''  Tlic  fourth  Coimdli  o(  Lateran,  A.  D.  1215,  nji,  mA  tfas 
concurrence  of  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  that  the  bread  and  wine  id 
the  act  ofoonaecrataon  sufler  a  physical  change.  Then  ire  be- 
gin to  read  of  Transubetaiiliation.  Caim.  LaL  ir^  Can.  1.  '  Did 
the  Church  always  nuunlaiii  this  doctrine  ? '  Nay,  rerilj,  ftr  a 
host  of  lathers,  nay  the  whole  Church,  for  the  first  fi>iir 
ries,  say  ^  the  change  is  only  moral'— a  sanctifieatioD,  a 
tien  to  a  special  nse.  Uere  we  might  read  a  host  of  Frtheni 
if  we  thought  their  testunony  necessary.''  (Deb.  0.  A  P.,  in,)* 

Wlien  I  first  read  this  statement,  I  was  under  the  in^ns- 
sion  thai  Mr.  C.  had  made  out  a  plain  case  of  contradietion,  ai 
I  did  not  belieTe  that  ho  would  make  assertions  so  eonfidenfly, 
without  being  able  to  sustain  them.  In  his  reply,  Bishop  Ftty 
cell  said :  '^  No  fiither  of  the  Church,  however,  said,  that  the 
consecration  of  the  eucharistio,  is  a  mere  *  sepaniti<m,'  or  the 
cbauge  only  a  *  moral  change.'  I  defy  him  to  the  jnooC" 
(Debate  C.  &  P.,  186.) 

The  issue  was  fairly  joined.  There  was  a  durect  affinnation 
on  one  side,  and  a  direct  denial  on  the  other.  But  I  nfifor 
could  find  the  proo&  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  referred,  either  in 
the  debate  in  question,  or  in  any  other  work.  It  did  seem  to 
mo  that  Mr.  C.  had  made  the  strength  of  his  ssr  rtion  support 
the  absence  of  his  proof. 

The  last  alleged  contradiction  in  the  fiuth  of  the.  Churoh, 
made  by  Mn  C,  was  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 

*^  Again,"  he  says,  ^Hhe  second  Council  of  Lateran,  the 
tenth  oecumenical  council,  forbade  the  marriage  of  the  deigy. 
I<^or  800  i/ears  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  marry.  For  the  first 
600  years  one-half  the  canons  of  councils  were  regulating  the 
clergy  as  to  the  affairs  of  matrimony  and  celibacy.  The  ancient 
church  had  not  yet  learned  to  forbid  marriage  to  the  dexgy ; 
for  with  St.  Paul,  the  clergy  yet  believed,  that  '  marriage  was 
honorable  m  all.' "    Rebate  C.  *  P.,  179.) 

In  reference  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  I  fi>und  that  the 

*  Mr.  C.  seemed  to  me  to  make  assertions  without  due  reflection.  In  tliii 
extract  he  says :  <*  Then  (1215)  we  begin  to  read  of  transnbstantiatlon.''  In  «&» 
other  place  he  says :  "  In  the  9th  centory,  the  doctrine  of  tnuunbctutUlion  Im- 
gan  to  be  Ulked  of  commonly/  kt,  (Debate  0.  &  P.,  277.)  But  I  tend  All 
amended  statement  equally  mitme. 
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Church  never  held  it  as  a  matter  of  faith — ^that  she  had  always 
regarded  it  as  matter  of  discipline^  resting  in  her  discretion, 
and  dependent  upon  circumstances — and  that  she  held  celibacy 
to  be  a  more  honoroMe  state^  which  any  one  might,  or  might 
not  voluntarily  enter  into,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  As  I 
understand  the  views  of  the  Church,  upon  this  subject,  she  holds 
these  distinct  positions : 

1.  That  marriage  was  a  matter  under  the  control  of  each 
mdividoaL 

2.  That  it  was  no  sin  to  marry,  and  no  sin  to  refrain  from 
marriage. 

3.  That  it  was  more  honorable  to  refrain  from  marriage, 
Mfhen  the  motive  toaa  the  greater  service  of  Ood. 

4.  That  individuals,  male  and  female,  had  the  clear  right  by 
ft  TOW,  vokmUxrily  made^  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  entire 
sermee  qf  Ood. 

5.  That  having  made  this  deliberate  engagement,  they  could 
not  afterwards  violate  it  without  committing  a  grievous  offence, 
by  lying  onto  God,  and  His  Church. 

6.  That  the  Church  has  the  undoubted  right  to  select  her 
own  ministers,  and  to  judge  of  their  qualifications. 

7.  That  a  body  of  cleigj-,  who  embrace  celibacy,  are  more 
able  to  give  their  entire  time  and  thoughts  to  their  duties,  and 
for  that  reason,  are  more  devoted,  more  efficient,  in  proportion 
to  numbers,  and  having  no  families  to  support,  are  more  eco- 
nomical and  a  less  burthen  to  the  church.* 

8.  That  for  these  reasons,  the  church  prefers  those  who 
pledge  themselves  to  celibacy;  and  so  long  as  she  can  find 
a  nomber  of  such  sufficient  for  her  ministry,  she  has  the 
right  to  accept  their  services,  in  preference  to  those  who  are 
manied. 

9.  lliat  when  she  does  so  select  an  individual,  with  the 
pledge  and  distinct  understanding,  that  he  shall  remain  unmar- 
ried, that  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  rules  of  Christianity,  to  per- 

*  Afloatdmg  to  the  statistics  collected  and  published  in  a  number  of  the  Ci- 
ff0to  (knoUeOf  the  expense  of  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church  in  England 
^mwmia  to  %  tftz  of  ftbont  eight  shillings  to  each  person,  per  annum,  while  in 
Fnnet,  tba  mahitenanoe  of  the  Catholic  clergy  amounts  to  one  shilling  to  each 
per  annum. 
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form  his  promise  ikithfnily;  ami  when  ho  doM  not  do  im,  ihs  of 
right  excludes  hhn  from  her  cominuiiiou.* 

Now,  whatever  opinion  may  be  etiteriainod  in  rpfcroncB  to 
this  discipline  of  the  Church,  it  is  rlcar  that  tliere  is  no  contra- 
(liclion  in  her  faith,  and  no  violation  of  her  iniaHibilitT.  I  coaW 
not  find  any  proof  thsl  she  had  ever  hold,  at  any  period  of  hvr 


existence,  cither  the  marriajre 
matter  of  faith.  Nor  oonld  I 
ChrisI,  or  of  ITia  apostles,  thai 
marrii^  obligatory  Qpon  indi 
These  sereral  charges  of  i- 


cwlibaey  of  the  olorgy,  i 

Roy  thing  iu  the  teacldn);  of 

:i  ('clibacy  a  ain,  or  tliat  made 

la. 

nt  of  nniformily  in  the  doc- 


■  In  lelccliDg  Hil  aportlci,  ilid  C  erfifff  with  lliatr  ftec  ftgnucy  ?   DiJ 

Btlbim  ttismlobtMuDeHiopHtlosK  ul  Ibtir  comml  ?  Sunily  not.  But 
^Ir  tti«r  liad  vcduutuilr  Mill  dulil'  nndsrtoken  die  tMli  taupiai  llmm. 

Mi  after  haTiDg  iccelviid  our  Lord')  lorn  powniiU;,  for  mon  tbu)  dm 

jvtn,  could  Ihf  J,  or  sny  on«  or  moiv  ■  rm,  1i»t<.  withdrawn,  wilhoiit  goad 
cime,  froiD  tlie  dntl*"  nWiclwil  toUirp  >n,  anil  nirf  liftve  committed  a  gritr- 
oua  iin?  Tlioy  conW  not,  It  woiilii  »e  TJoUte  ihrir  wilemn  enpigroiMil. 
Wu  it  not  To1uDtAT7  ?  Wu  It  nut  Uwiu'  f  *nJ  wu  It  not  bb^ng  t  rhiia 
fulilUed  Hit  pan  falthAiUy.  Wece  tha;  not  liligtil,  bj  HU  Uw,  to  do  the  >u»  F 
St.  Psiil  ■na  not  forced  to  bo  a  pnwlwT  <,,'  the  giMp>1,  bat  he  voluittuilj  sn- 
denook  to  bf  one,  ttid  he  aaid :  "  Wo»  U  unlo  niff,  if  I  preseh  not  the  gosp.1," 
(t  Cor.  !i.  16.)     JbcTV  wai  "  a  neeent ;  laid  upon  Uln,* 

Tbe  vcrj  rtaae  pHuciplu  tppliej  to  e.  perpoa  who  Toluntarily  ojid  dpHhMMelj 
engage!  to  [itilbnn  the  diilici  of  a  priest.  Tlie  Cboirh  iiiBtmi-ts  hhn  for  s—rt 
to  qnalifj  bim,  ai  Cbriat  did  Hii  nposlles,  ftiT  ttte  worit.  ThpH  laborioiu  Id- 
stnctions  nrs  given  upon  the  diUiact  engngeoMDt  to  aator  bn  miiiiilrv  vlnti 
qualified,  if  ftill  mnlnBUj  mtiifaotor;  to  both  partiea.  Tlin  caadidale  hai  am- 
ple tjme  ulloned  him  to  make  a  daUbemtc  chnee,  and  mn;  retract,  at  anj  timl, 
before  bit  ordlnatian;  of  all  which  lie  it  full/  infonned.  Tben,  after  till  Chanh 
haa  doDe  all  on  her  part,  in  good  faith,  tbaJl  the  miuiMer,  withoot  her  conanil, 
Tiolate  Mj  deliberate  and  lawHil  engaj^ment,  and  adU  ntain  the  poiicion  ?  tt 
there  any  common  bonoalj  in  mcb  an  apt  ?  The  Church  muet  be  a  very  poor 
and  contemptible  ioatitatiaii,  altogether  inferior  to  tay  civil  gorenuaent,  if  tin 
be  iocompetoDt  lo  make  a  binding  engagement,  or  whsn  made,  impotent  in  an- 
fuice  it.  tf  a  man  Tolnotaril/,  of  bia  own  frea  will,  enliat  in  Iks  army,  he  t> 
bonnd  to  aene  ont  bii  lime,  Ii  not  this  right  ?  If  the  true  Chnreb  hai  not  Iks 
right  to  scbot  her  own  miuisteri,  what  power  and  privllegs  hu  she  ?  Ii  >b< 
not  a  Tory  »eak  and  feuble  imitilnlioD,  trboD  al;e  ii  eonipelled  to  aubmlt  (o  Iha 
opinioDi  of  Diitsidora  irho  with  to  forco  lliinaiii.'lTea  into  her  miniilry  upon  their 
uwu  terma  F  The  poiret  and  the  nghl  to  uUct  iti  own  officon  moit  bolong  to 
the  true  Cbnrch. 
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trines  and  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  wholly  failed  to  sat- 
isfy my  mind  that  they  were  based  upon  any  satisfactory  foun- 
dation. But  the  great  and  striking  fact,  that  the  Church  had 
existed  for  so  many  centuries — had  passed  through  so  many 
Ticissitudes — ^and  yet,  after  all,  had  been  so  uniform  in  teaching 
all  that  sJie  herself  ever  held  as  essential  faith^  was  calculated  to 
make  the  most  serious  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  patient 
and  fidr  inquirer.  For  to  my  mind  it  did  show,  that  she  was 
the  most  successful  counterfeit  of  the  genuine  coin,  that  ever 
did  exist,  if  she  were  not  the  true  coin  itself.  It  is  so  difficult 
always  to  wear  a  mask — so  difficult  to  wear  it  consistently — and 
for  so  many  ages.  How  could  this  be  ?  Her  history  was  won- 
derful— her  success  most  unaccountable.  In  the  absence  of  in- 
fiillibility,  who  can  account  for  it  ?  What  reasonable  hypothesis 
can  be  given  ? 

I  found  that  at  present  her  faith  was  taught  in  every  land, 
among  every  people — ^that  she  had  the  same  creed  for  the  rude 
Indian,  the  imaginative  Asiatic,  the  dark  African,  the  enlight- 
ened European,  and  the  practical  American — that  between  the 
frigid  zones  of  the  North  and  South,  and  around  the  whole 
world,  she  had  only  the  same  sacraments — the  same  priesthood 
— and  the  same  liturgical  services — and  the  same  creed  of  faith. 
In  short,  I  found  her  ministers  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
accessible  earth,  and  her  missionaries  in  every  sea.  Here  in 
California,  where  the  varied  races  of  the  earth  do  congregate, 
where  more  languages  arc  spoken,  than  were  found  in  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  find  men  of  all  classes,  kindreds, 
nations,  and  tongues,  meet  around  the  same  altar,  partake  of 
the  same  sacraments,  and  though  unknown  to  each  other,  save 
by  the  golden  chain  of  faith,  are  each  and  all  perfectly  at  home, 
in  the  same  house  of  the  Lord.  Is  not  this  as  it  should  be  ?  Is 
not  this  union  ?    Apostolic  union  ?    If  not,  where,  O  where  can 
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UIBCKLLANKOUS   OBJr     TIONS  ANSWBBBD. 

|1.  ^primtt  interpretalion  i       tfficienl/oroM 
notj^r.'Mf 

Till  fIrHt  objection  I  xlialt  a  mino,  is  one  which  is  conn^ 
orinl  l»y  ProtcKtAnts  aa  of  great  importance.  Id  the  language 
of  Mr,  liceckenridgo : 

"  If  private  interpretation  is  i  ufficicnt  to  explain  the  wholii 
woril  of  C4oil,  in  order  to  lind  out  ;hc  true  ohurcli,  why  is  it  not 
nuBlcicnt  for  the  rest  ?  "  (Con.  H.  &  B.,  151.)  The  same  obje^ 
t  ion  in  made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  (Debate  C.  &  P.,  181,)  and  by  all 
Protestant  controversialists  whose  works  I  have  read.  The  ob- 
jection, upon  its  fUcc,  appears  to  possess  great  plansibitity,  and 
much  force.  It  has  already  been  substantially  answered  in  pre- 
ceding pngos  ;  but  as  it  is  esteemed  of  so  much  importance  by 
those  who  urge  it,  some  additional  con^derattons  will  be  sul)- 
mittcd. 

It  will  be  readily  scon,  upon  reflection,  tint  the  essence  of 
the  objection  is  founded  upon  these  pomtJons  : 

1.  That  the  Scriptures  contain  the  only  evidence  of  the  true 
Church. 

2.  That  all  portions  of  them  are  equally  easy  of  interpret^' 
tion;  or,  that  those  portions  relating  to  the  Church,  are  as 
difficult  as  any  other. 

3.  That  an  individnal  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Church, 
BO  far  as  tiic  right  of  private  interpretation  in  the  last  resort  i£ 
concerned,  before  he  joins  the  Church,  as  he  docs  c{fiera>ards. 
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Each  and  all  of  these  positions  must  be  true,  or  else  the  ob- 
jection is  not  good.  For  if  there  be  other  testimony  to  point 
out  the  true  Church,  then  the  original  inquirer  does  not  rely 
solely  upon  his  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  but,  in 
part,  upon  other  evidence.  So,  if  it  be  true,  that  there  are  some 
things  in  Scripture  hard  to  understand,  and  many  things  easily 
understood,  and  these  hard  things  relate  not  to  the  Church, 
then  it  is  clear,  that  the  inquirer  may  well  be  able  to  construe 
the  plain  portions  of  the  written  Word,  and  be  competent  to 
find  the  true  Church — his  guide — ^in  the  same  way  that  a  man 
of  good  sense  can  be  competent  to  choose  a  lawyer,  although  he 
is  not  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  law.  And  so,  when  a  man 
once  becomes  a  subject  of  this  visible  kingdom — the  Church — 
his  relation  towards  it  may  be  very  different;  and  while  his 
privileges  may  be  increased,  his  responsibilities  may  be  also  in- 
creased in  a  corresponding  degree. 

To  iUustrate  my  meaning,  I  will  suppose  an  inhabitant  of 
another  country  to  become  convinced  that  he  is  not  living  un- 
der a  good  government,  and  that  he  at  once  looks  around  the 
world  for  a  government  that  secures  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
dividoal  freedom,  consistent  with  order  and  protection.  In  this 
search  he  fixes  his  attention  upon  our  country.  How  is  he  to 
know  the  leading  features  of  our  government?  He  may  take 
the  practical  operation  of  the  government,  as  now  existing, 
daiming  to  possess  certain  powers,  and  to  act  under  a  constitu- 
tion ;  or  he  may  examine  the  instrument  itself,  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  the  commentaries  of  our  great  constitutional  writers 
and  jariflts  and  the  decisions  of  our  highest  courts ;  or  he  may 
take  all  these  together.  But  whether  he  use  one  or  more  of 
these  means,  is  a  matter  entirely  for.  his  individual  consideration. 
The  government  will  not  interfere  with  him.  If  he  errs,  he  re- 
maina  an  alien,  and  must  bear  the  incidents  belonging  to  that 
state.  The  government  has  no  jurisdiction  over  him.  His  mis- 
constmolion  of  the  laws,  leads  to  no  breach  of  the  peace,  to  no 
crime,  and  to  no  treason. 

Bat  suppose  he  becomes  a  citizen.  His  relation  is  entirely 
changed.  He  enjoys  the  privileges,  but  also  takes  upon  himself 
the  obligations  incident  to  this  new  state.  He  can  now  hold 
ofiioe  and  TOte  at  elections ;  but  he  must  also  fight  the  battles 
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of  the  country,  nud  submit  implicitly  to  tlui  decinioiui  of  hcf 
courts.  He  no  longer  conslnii-a  any  part  of  t>iB  lav  for  himaelf 
in  the  last  resort.  He  now  owes  o  paramount  duty  to  liin  vol- 
untarily aduptcii  country.  Next  to  his  duty  to  God,  Ins  highest 
duty  is  lo  her.  He  must  sacrifice  Ida  Hfo,  not  his  soul,  for  hii 
adopted  country,  if  necessary. 

And  aro  not  these  pliun  prtncijjles  applicahlo  to  tho  Church, 
and  to  all  associations  of  men  ?  All  outside  the  Church  aro  but 
aliens  frum  that  kingdom,  and  must  aaffor  whatever  inoidenu 
belong  to  that  state.  Thi.i  kingdom  in  open  to  the  opprewod  of 
every  land.  How  ahall  the  lioiic.tt  inquirer  find  out  the  tra» 
Cbarob  f  He  must  make  a  choice ;  and  there  are  various  means, 
by  the  use  of  wliich,  he  may  know  which  is  this  Church. 

1.  III!  may  lake  the  testimony  of  history.  Thi.i  history  he 
will  finrl  in  the  Bible  in  part,  and  in  part  in  the  writings  of  other 
historians.  He  will  find  iLo  Bible,  eepeeially  tho  Nt'W  TmU- 
ment,  to  differ  from  most  other  works,  and  to  be  comjwsoil  iif 
two  pailB,  historical  and  doi^trinal ;  and  he  will  find  the  former 
raueh  more  easily  understood  than  tho  latter.  Persons  of  the 
most  ordinary  capacity,  even  children,  can  relate  facts  most  cor- 
rectly, and  also  understand  such  relations.  Tho  most  intelligent 
!md  the  most  clear  witness  I  ever  heard  testily  in  court,  was  s 
poor  girl,  of  the  ago  of  fourteen,  who  conld  neither  read  nor 
write.  Her  Stat  emcntft  were  just  as  clear,  logical,  and  oonnistent 
as  the  simple  ^act«  themselves,  and  no  cross^xamiiialion  could 
entangle  her  in  the  least.  And  it  was  the  remark  of  Mr,  Vao 
Buren,  while  Attomoy-Gencral  of  New  York,  that  the  most 
competent  witness  he  ever  heard  examined  in  court,  vtax  a 
colored  man  of  very  ordinary  mind,  who  was  a  witness  in  some 
great  criminal  case  in  that  State,  in  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  ap- 
peared on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

If  he  take  the  simple  historical  narrative  "f  the  New  Te»t»- 
ment,  he  will  find  these  matters  of  positive  &ct  clearly  esul>lishe>l 
— that  about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  Christ  organixed  » 
visible  association  of  men  called  "  The  Church  " — ^that  all  who 
were  regarded  as  His  subjects,  became  mfmbers  of  this  Church 
— that  this  institution  •H'ae  but  one  in  both  tailh  and  govern- 
ment, though  spread  over  most  of  the  habitable  globe  in  tie 
days  of  the  apostles — that  "  the  Lord  added  da'Jy  lo  this  Chnrcb 
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Buoh  as  should  be  saved  " — that  there  was  government  exercised 
over  this  Church,  and  a  law  practically  administered  by  officers 
in  the  Church — ^that  all  discords,  schisms,  and  divisions,  in  this 
association  were  most  zealously  opposed  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves— ^that  this  Church  was  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth 
— that  she  received  members,  rejected  heretics,  and  ordained 
ministers — ^that,  in  a  word,  she  exercised  all  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment necessary  to  keep  in  union  and  e2dstence  such  a  king- 
dom— and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  given  any- 
where in  the  narrative,  that  this  Church  was  temporary,  or  that 
there  could  be  any  but  the  one.  And  he  will  find,  that  while 
there  were  heretics  in  those  days  they  were  rejected,  and  that 
the  great  and  overwhelming  majority  of  all  those  who  ever 
claimed  to  be  Christians,  were  members  of  this  Church. 

If  he  will  follow  down  the  stream  of  history,  from  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  he  will  find  it  historically  true,  that  this  same 
Church  continued,  having  the  same  faith,  the  same  government, 
always  claiming  the  same,  always  saying  we  teach  only  that 
which  came  down  to  us, — ^we  teach  nothing  new.  He  will  find 
the  world  full  of  her  history.  The  medal,  the  coin,  the  sepul- 
ehral  monument,  "  the  stone  in  the  wall,"  the  written  history — 
the  tradition — all  cry  out  and  attest  a  Church  so  united  in 
&ith  and  government — so  spread  over  the  world — so  comprising 
m  her  communion  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all,  in  every 
age,  who  named  the  name  of  Jesus — ^that  as  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  so  at  all  subsequent  periods  of  her  history,  she  has  ex- 
pelled heretics,  and  when  expelled,  regarded  them  as  heathens 
and  publicans,  and  at  all  periods  has  continually  and  consistently 
elaimed  to  be  the  sole  true  Church,  one  and  indivisible. 

2.  If  he  go  beyond  the  simple  history,  and  take  the  simplest 
commands,  he  will  hear  our  Lord  say  "  hear  the  Church,"  and 
**  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her,"  and  St.  Paul 
teUing  his  brethren,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  they  were 
under  government  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  If  he  will  then 
take  the  admissions  of  the  different  rival  Churches,  he  will  find 
them  generally  agreeing  that  the  true  Church  must  be,  as  she 
was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  visible,  perpetual,  always  teach- 
ing. Catholic  and  united.  True,  he  will  find  a  few,  who  insist 
that  there  was  an  invisible  Church ;  but  he  will  see  that  such  a 
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Church  had  no  powers  of  govt-rntneni,  and  was.  in  fact,  n  modcni 
invention,  to  e8oa}>e  a  difficulty.  Then,  takin<;  these  admiMion» 
and  the  historical  proofs  togdthor,  and  lio  will  at  onoo  Boe,  thai 
the  embolic  Church  is  the  only  ono  now  exbtbg,  that  oan  po* 
siblj'  fill  the  pTOmiac'B  of  Christ — that  all  the  Protestant  sects 
taken  together,  or  any  smaller  nnmbor  of  them,  or  each  om 
separately,  cannot  find  any  anoestors  of  their  own  fiuth  or  govern- 
ment, extending  back  to  tb<'  apostles; — that  if  thoy,  or  aiiy  one 
or  more  of  them,  did  pvct  vxixt  before  the  10th  centtiry,  th« 
history  has  wholly  wronged  lit-m,  and  neglected  to  record  the 
&ct — that  if  he  takes  their  nnsuined  chain  of  encccamon,  he  will 
find  it  so  minute,  bo  obscure,  so  discordant,  mo  mixed  and  de- 
formed, that  he  ia  forced  to  come  to  the  com>lnaion,  that  eili« 
Cbtistiflnity  has  been  a  failure,  or  the  tnie  Church  ix  found  else- 
where. 

8.  He  may  take  the  doctrines  and  aeta  of  the  Cathohc  Church, 
and  compare  them  together,  and  with  Scripture,  reason,  history, 
and  experience,  and  he  will  see  their  consiatenoy,  one  with  the 
other — how  they  ore  intimately  connected  as  the  parts  of  one 
whole  must  always  be  in  every  true  system — ^how  taking  away 
one  article  of  fMth,  like  taking  out  one  stone  from  a  beantiAil 
building,  destroys  the  harmony,  and  endangers  the  safely,  oi 
the  whole — he  may  examine  her  acts,  and  see  if  they  are  not 
conststent  with  the  character  of  a  true  Church — her  invintnblc 
firmness — her  never-tiring  industry — her  vigilance — her  fruitfhl- 
ness,  and  her  wonderful  ten;icity  of  life,  under  the  most  trying 
circtiiuBtances. 

4.  He  may  take  all  these  together. 

But  whether  he  use  one  or  more  of  these  means,  is  &  mittsr 
for  his  individual  consideration.  He  is  an  alien — hM  not  yflt 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  He  has  nuda  ao 
engagement  with  her,  has  taken  upon  himseli'  no  obligations  ai 
a  subject  of  this  kingdom.  If  be  errs  in  onng  tha  neana  phtbti 
within  hia  reach  by  the  Founder  of  the  Church,  he  niU  aUll  re- 
main an  alien.  He  will  he  the  principal  sufferer.  Ss  miaoaa- 
structions  of  the  law — his  disregard  of  history — faia  f^eotioB  of 
the  evidence  arising  frSm  her  unity  and  conaisteDoy,  cannot  in* 
jure  the  Church,  to  any  great  extent.  He  is  openly  an  i 
enemy.    His  true  character  is  known.    He  qwaka  only 
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character.  What  he  may  my  cannot  so  well  produce  divisions 
in  the  kingdom.  His  acts  tend  more  to  unite,  than  sever  and 
divide  the  members  of  the  Church. 

Bat  if  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  true  Church,  whether  he 
uses  one,  or  all  of  the  many  means  at  his  command,  it  does  not 
matter.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says :  '^The  way  of  truth  is 
one ;  bat  other  streams  run  into  it  from  various  quarters,  as  into 
a  perennial  river."  (Strom.  1.  i.)  This  is  beautifully  expressed. 
So,  the  truth  of  Christianity  may  be  proved  by  a  thousand  con- 
Terging  rays  of  testimony ;  and  so,  the  true  Church  can  be 
found  in  many  ways,  all  leading  at  last  into  the  one  stream. 

Whenever  he  becomes  a  subject  of  this  Kingdom,  his  atatey 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Christian  theory,  is  entirely  changed. 
He  now  enjoys  the  privileffea,  but  also  incurs  the  obligations^ 
incident  to  this  new  state.  He  can  hope  for,  and  aspire  to,  that 
peaceful  heaven  promised  by  the  Founder  of  this  Kingdom ; 
but  he  must  also  fight  the  battles  of  the  King.  When  he  was 
an  alien,  he  was  exhorted  to  believe,  repent,  and  be  baptized  ; 
but  now  he  is  commanded  to  "  hear  the  Church,"  and  t<3  "  obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  him."  Whatever  may  be  his  abil- 
ities to  construe  the  law,  he  cannot  do  it  independent  of  the 
Church.  She  is  greater  than  he,  great  as  he  may  be.  It  is  not 
now  a  question  of  ability  alone,  but  a  question  oi peace — a  ques- 
tion of  union — a  question  of  success — a  question  of  right.  Now 
that  he  is  in  the  Church,  were  he  allowed  to  err  and  stiU  re- 
main a  member,  he  would  be  like  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  and 
would  be  tenfold  more  dangerous  than  if  he  had  never  joined 
the  Church.  And  if  he  has  this  right  of  private  interpretation 
in  the  last  resort,  he  cannot  be  expelled  from  the  Church  but  in 
mere  form  /  for,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  theory,  it  is  not 
an  expulsion  of  an  inferior,  but  a  mere  separation  of  equals. 

I£|  then,  it  were  true,  that  it  was  just  as  easy  to  construe  the 
whole  law  of  Christ,  as  that  portion  which  relates  to  the  Church, 
and  that  an  individual  is  just  as  competent  to  do  so  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  and  that  there  is  no  other  evidence  to  point 
out  the  true  Church  but  the  Bible  alone ;  still  this  right  of  pri- 
vate interpretation  in  the  last  resort,  could  not  exist  in  each 
member,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  institution  itself,  nor  under  the 
expUcit  words  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.    For  when  a  man  be- 


tirlfi'ini  Bk  intMdbi^Mt  dntf  itiDCIniMdHii 
Chmk.  A*  Ott  eCCCESSt^  Uw  Kb«>lan  itiyili  m» 
tbljipm  Ike  UimT  OF  ITS  SUBJECTS,  b*  •  bawd  to 
rtymrdU»t  otjJHftwIlhlbegiealatMliande;  fcrftwwdar- 
eM  to  bis  Maglcf^  heaat,  whtt  £ed,  noC  aaiy  lo  nve  lu^  fait 
kbo  to  Mve  allMfi,  and  wbo  mili<%  sad  hai  the  tigfalt  ta  bh 
Um  Bi  an  JaanimciH  to  ave  hu  fellow-beiqga.  Tb«  wlmlt 
wotld  i*  aalitlad  lo  Hlralim  as  W'  U  as  UntMlC  Hb  Ihraa  not 
for  haau^alona;  bttt  hb  highest  tuid  holiest  intcToctiifheaiil; 
knev  it,  tianwBa  in  bu  fialbfiila«ai  to  tliis  Chnrcb. 

lie  b  tba  aal^eot  of  a  King.  itIm  OTcks  onivorsal  empire 
orer  men;  and  aaoeem  Ue*  aitma  tbrough  nuitv  of  ^Ui  and 
etoiU  Hii  Lord  piayed  tor  Eadh  onitv,  for  tb«  wry  pnrpMe 
**  that  the  world  might  beCet  e."  When,  therefore,  ho  ia  gnStf 
at  bcn-ay,  lie  not  odI;  commiLs  a  giricroiu  wrong  against  tniii> 
Heit,  but  a  Ktill  more  grievoos  wrong  against  the  Cbnreh  of 
OiTiNt,  luii  at^iut  Christ  HimselC  Aiid,  as  was  said  befi>r«,  it 
is  not  -a  question  alone  regarding  ability  of  individuala  to 
<ionBtrac  the  code  in  the  last  reaort.  If  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  [wssesscd  the  legal  aluLity,  the  justice,  and  im- 
partiality of  CliierJuxlii't;  Marshall,  they  never  could  be  iillowcd 
that  privilege.  Tliis  right  reats  in  the  government,  from  the 
neccs&ity  and  reason  •>{  the  thing.  And  eo  if  every  member  of 
the  Church  jiositesscd  the  same  qualilicstio&s  as  the  ablest  theo- 
tof^aii,  this  right  must  tttill  exist  in  the  Church,  and  not  in  hhn. 
It  has  well  been  ttaid ;  "With  the  talents  of  an  angel,  a  man  may 
yet  be  a  fool." 

g  2.  J^  the  Calholic  n'.L  u.ii^j-acticubL  .> 
The  next  objection  is  the  alleged  impracticability  of  tlis 
Catholic  rule.    This  objection  I  find  made  by  Mr.  Campbdl, 
Mr.  Breckenridge,  and  by  all  Protestants  whose  wwka  I  have 
read. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  at  its  fourth  session,  deomed,  "  thnt 
no  one,  relying  on  bis  own  skill,  shall — in  matters  of  faiih  <w 
morals,  pertaining  to  the  edification  of  Christian   dootrin^^ 
wresting  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  his  own  senses,  preaome 
torpret  the  s^d  sacred  Scriptures  contrary  to  the  aenao 
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holy  mother  Church, — whose  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — hath  held  and  doth 
hold ;  or  even  contrary,  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers." 

The  substance  of  this  decree  is  given  by  Mr.  Campbell,  with 
the  exception  that  he  uses  the  word  manners  instead  of  morals. 
(Debate  C.  &  P.,  279.)  Dr.  Spring,  after  quoting  it  says :  "  The 
Bcarcely  less  celebrated  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  embraces  the 
same  thought,  and  with  almost  the  same  precision  of  language." 
(Difl.  5.) 

Mr.  Campbell  says :  "  Our  rule  is  the  Bible  alone.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  rule  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  large 
folio  volumes  superadded  to  tiie  Bible,  and  the  Apocrypha." 
(Debate  C.  &  P.,  168.)  These,  he  states,  consists  of  Fathers, 
85  vols. ;  Decretals,  8 ;  Bulls  of  the  Popes,  10 ;  Decrees  of 
Councils,  31 ;  Acts  of  Saints,  51 — ^in  all,  135. 

Afterwards  he  says :  "  But  the  priesthood  are  sworn  *  to  in- 
terpret the  Scriptures  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers.'  *  *  *  *  But  how  can  they  unless  they  examine  all 
tiiese  Fathers  ?  And  what  living  man  has  read  these  1 35  folios 
with  or  without  much  care  ?  *  *  *  *  Here  is  a  task  which  I 
say  never  was,  or  can  be  performed  by  man."  (Debate  C.  &  P., 
181.) 

Again  he  says :  "  The  Roman  Catholic  rule  is  exceedingly 
unwieldy.  It  requires  a  whole  Council  to  move  it,  and  apply  it 
to  a  angle  opinion.  Ours  is  at  least  portable."  (Debate  C.  &  P., 
168.) 

The  first  matter  that  arrested  my  attention  was  a  miscon- 
struction of  the  decree.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  decree  is  negor 
live — ^that  no  one^  relying  upon  his  ow7i  skiM^  shall  presume  to 
constme  the  Scripture  contrary  to  the  Church,  or  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Fathers.  If,  then,  a  member  of  the  Church 
oonstnie  contrary  to  the  Church,  or  to  this  unanimous  consent, 
then  he  violates  the  decree,  and  only  then.  But  Protestant 
controvertists  have  taken  the  ground,  that  under  it,  no  article 
of  &ith  can  be  defined,  unless  there  be  a  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Fathers  in  support  of  it.  If,  therefore,  they  say,  one  singh 
Father  is  found  dissenting  from  aU  the  others^  the  Church  cannot 
define  that  an  article  of  iaith,  without  a  violation  of  this  decree. 


lint  I  raurt  confess  in  all  candor,  I  conld  not  «e  "  where- 
onto  this  would  grow."  If  ninety-nine  KaShcra  UUtti  ont  ibing 
to  Iinvc  bem  the  fiutb  of  the  Cliurcti,  and  one  acite  tlic  contrary, 
and  liiat  in  rctalion  to  a  matter  tiot  expressly  d«(invd  bjr  the 
Charch,  and  a  member  construe  with  tbe  nJaety-nine,  and 
ag^ust  the  one,  he  is  clearly  not  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the 
decree.  In  case  tbc  Gburcb  haa  deRned  at  all,  then  h*  mult 
not  contradict  her  decree.  That  i:  tbe  first  negntivd.  In  ca«e 
she  has  not  dt^fined,  then  tbe  niei  nWr  mnst  not  contrndict  ibt 
unaainious  consent  of  tbe  Fathero,  Both  these  negatircfl  art 
confined  Xo/aith  and  moraU. 

If  we  take  the  decree  in  its  strict  grKUunaUoal  eeon^  U 
Proteatants  assume  to  take  it,  it  is  only  by  a  misoonatroctioD, 
tbat  they  can  deduce  the  consequences  tfaey  claim  to  flow  fi^om 
it.  The  decree  does  not  say,  tbat  tbe  Church  shall  not  defint 
im  article  of  faith,  because  a  few  Fntherti  may  dissotit  from  tbo 
orerwhchning  majority  of  all,  if  suob  a  case  should  exist  Nor 
does  the  decree  say  tbat  individuals  shall  not  con«tme  ooninry 
to  tbe  sense  of  the  few,  and  with  the  sense  of  tbe  insyority  of 
the  Fathers.  The  decree,  iu  its  terms,  relates  to  indtvi'lueiUt 
and  not  to  the  Church. 

3f,  on  the  contrary,  we  give  the  decree  a  more  liberal  con- 
struction, und  say  thul  llie  word  utiauimoua  must  be  controlli^ 
by  the  general  scope  and  context,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
pression "  general  consent,"  then  no  such  consequences  would 
follow,  aa  contended.  In  either  case,  nothing  but  a  miscnii- 
slruction  can  load  to  the  consequences  mentioned. 

in  reference,  then,  to  tbe  135  volumes  enunicratod  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  the  duty  of  tbe  Priesthood  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  tradition,  according  to  these,  Mr.  C  thinks 
there  is  very  great  difficulty,  and  insiets  tbat  no  man  ever  did 
or  can  read  these  volumes,  "  with  or  without  much  care."  Il 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  an  impoatible  task.  Qlost  lawyers,  in 
the  coarse  of  their  practice,  read  more  vohimcs  than  these  185. 
There  are  very  few  law  libraries,  tbat  do  not  contain  more  than 
this  number.  And  why  a  carefully  educated  priest  could  not, 
in  tbe  course  of  a  few  years,  read  these  volumes,  I  could  not  sec. 

But  while  it  may  bo  necessary  to  the  Catholic  controvert 
to  ba^'c  read  all  contained  iu  the  3ii  volimies  of  the  Fatben 
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reference  to  disputed  points,  and  also  all  that  refers  to  the  same 
matters  in  the  Decretals,  and  the  other  volames,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  every  priest  to  have  read  them  all,  in  order  to  know 
the  fidth  of  his  Church,  so  that  he  may  know  what  to  teach. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  man  of  good  sense,  that  the  larger 
portions  of  these  volumes,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  re- 
late to  matters  once  discussed,  but  long  since  defined  by  the 
Church.  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  instance,  em- 
braoe  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the 
Fathers.  These  decrees,  with  the  reasons  for  them,  make  a 
Tolnme  about  as  large  as  the  New  Testament.  With  the  aid 
of  proper  indexes,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  find  the  portions  applica- 
ble to  any  particular  point,  as  it  is  for  a  lawyer  to  consult  his 
Kbrary,  often  consisting  of  several  hundred  volumes.  Besides, 
there  are  compilations  of  the  principal  matters  contained  in  the 
Fathers.  For  example,  there  is  the  one  of  Messrs.  Berrington 
and  Kirk  of  three  volumes,  so  well  arranged  and  indexed,  that 
m  a  few  minutes'  search,  all  of  importance  relating  to  any  par- 
ticular point,  now  in  question,  can  be  found.  These  135  vol- 
umes are  intended  for  reference,  like  the  numerous  volumes  of 
Reports  in  a  law  library.  If  a  student  of  law  could  be  alarmed 
at  the  number  of  volumes  in  any  respectable  law  library,  he 
would  at  once  conclude  that  to  be  a  lawyer,  was  a  task  "  which 
never  was,  or  can  be  performed." 

But  to  any  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  method  and  sys- 
tem, and  how  much  the  labor  of  search  can  be  abridged  by 
them,  such  an  argument  seems  like  one  addressed  to  ignorance, 
and  ought  not  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  an  educated  man.* 
By  the  aid  of  a  beautiful  arrangement,  we  can  turn  to  Webster's 
large  Dictionary,  and  out  of  some  thirty-five  thousand  words,  we 
can  select  any  one  we  wish,  and  find  its  definition,  in  a  single 

*  But  one  reflection  arises  in  reference  to  Mr.  C.  himself.  In  his  debates 
tnd  otter  prodnctions,  he  has  referred  to,  and  quoted  from,  a  much  greater 
nnmbiiff  of  Tolnmes  than  these  185,  and  no  one  can  tell  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  quotations  are  made,  whether  he  has  read  these  works  or  not.  It 
would  at  first  seem  that  he  had.  But  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  he  has  relied 
vpm  the  labor  of  others.  Now  why  Mr.  C.  will  not  allow  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  ftTail  themselves  of  the  labors  of  each  other,  when  they  are  all  authorized 
tmckmi  ia  tile  time  Church,  and  all  equally  responsible,  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
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moment  of  time.  A  lawyer,  with  a  library  containing  a  thon* 
sand  volumes,  will  be  able,  by  the  aid  of  his  alphabctict^y  w- 
rangcd  Digests  and  Indexes,  lo  ^ve  you  Uic  authorities  upon  a 
cert.tiii  point  of  law,  in  a  very  short  timo.  All  professional  men 
nvail  themselves  of  tbe  labors  of  each  other. 

And  whEiti  I  looked  into  the  Protestant  rnle,  I  found  the 
case,  as  legardcd  myself,  still  worwc.  That  tlicory  told  mu  to 
least  nobody ;  and  yet  necessity,  stronger  than  this  rule,  told 
me  I  nmst,  Under  the  Catholic  rule,  I  was  allowed  to  lake  lUo 
tme  construction  of  the  entire  law,  written  and  unwritten,  from 
the  anthorized  teachers  of  the  Church.  The  labor  was  thrown 
upon  the  clergy,  a  oarofully  and  thoroughly  educated  class  of 
men.  I  was  allowed  to  have  confidence  in  some  one.  But  un- 
der the  Protestant  theory,  I  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  without 
a  palpable  violation  of  the  fundamental  mlo  itself.  If  I  took 
any  thing  uimn  trust,  I  gave  up,  so  far,  my  right  and  duty. 
God  had  made  my  mind  the  only  tribunal  lor  tbe  construction  of 
Hia  Word,  according  to  this  theory.  This  Word  was  originally 
written  in  a  few  difibrent  languages.  It  was  my  duty  not  to 
troeit  the  judgment  of  any  other  person  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  Word.  K  1  took  tho  translations  of  others,  I  departed 
from  the  theory.  I  knew  translation  must  come  before  my  pri- 
vate consti-uction.  It  seemed  that  the  translator  had  to  con- 
strue both  languages.  And  as  I  found  so  great  a  discrepancy 
in  the  tranalationa,  showing  great  ignorance  or  uufairnea*  in  the 
translator,  or  imperfection  in  tho  lauguagea,  or  all  together, 
(and  of  which  I  was  not  competent  to  judge,)  I  oould  not  tnist 
them,  or  any  of  them.  Still  I  found  that  "  without  faith  it  was 
Impossihk  to  please  God."  In  the  Catholic  version  I  found, 
"Hail  Mary  full  of  grace,"  and  in  the  Protestant,  "Hail  thou 
that  art  highly  tavored,"  conveying  to  the  mind  very  difiercnt 
ideas.  This  ia  only  one  of  many  instances.  Wlio  was  right? 
There  was  great  error  somewhere.  Mr.  Campbell  declared  th»t 
the  "&ult9  and  imperfections  of  the  common  version,  were 
neither  few  nor  small."  (Debate  C.  ifc  R,,  160.)  True,  I  was 
assured  by  most  Protestants,  that  the  different  translations  were 
BubBtantially  tho  same,  in  reference  to  all  material  matters. 
But  in  all  tho  discussions  I  read  between  Catholics  and  I 
tants,  and  between  Protestants  thomselvofl,  I  found  muc 
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agreement  as  to  the  fidelity  of  translations,  and  much  discus- 
sion about  these  differences.  These  parties  considered  them 
material.  I  could  not  determine  whether  they  were  correct  or 
not,  from  any  knowledge  I  had  of  the  original  languages.  All 
I  could  certainly  say  was,  that  they  were  very  different. 
And  if  I  took  the  statements  made  on  other  occasions,  that  they 
were  substantially  similar,  contrary  to  my  own  judgment,  that 
they  were  substantially  very  different,  I  would  be  taking  the 
matter  on  trust,  just  like  a  Catholic. 

Bat  admitting  I  could  find  a  translation  that  I  knew  was 
oorrect,  it  had  to  be  construed.  But  this,  at  first,  would  seem 
to  be  an  easy  task.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Rico,  Mr.  Breckcnridge, 
Dr.  Spring,  and  others  say  so.  Still,  after  all  that  they  could 
say,  and  had  said,  in  regard  to  the  Bible  being  a  plain  book 
and  easily  understood,  I  found,  either  that  they  were  not  men 
of  pUdn  good  sense,  else  they  would  not  have  differed  so  widely 
from  each  other,  or  there  was  more  difficulty  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  wonderful  volume  than  they  seemed  to  understand 
themselves.  And  I  found  Mr.  Campbell  (whatever  might  be 
his  abstract  declarations)  "  eternally "  acting  as  if  he  did  not 
think  the  Bible  so  plain,  and  as  if  he  was  well  satisfied  that  he 
could  make  it  plainer ;  for,  in  his  efforts  to  do  this,  he  hud 
written,  spoken,  and  published  matter  enough  to  make  many 
large  volumes ;  not  as  many,  however,  as  the  135,  but  certainly 
approaching  somewhat  towards  the  35  volumes  of  the  Fathers. 
All  of  which  he  thought  useful  to  be  read.  And  as  for  other 
Protestant  writers,  they  were  equally  convinced,  that  they  could 
improve  upon  the  plainness  of  the  Bible.  So  certain  were  they 
of  that  fiu5t,  that  the  different  sects  had  actually  drawn  up  writ- 
ten creeds,  much  plainer  than  the  Bible.  Mr.  Rice  himself 
stated  it  as  a  matter  of  "  fact ;  viz. :  it  is  impossible  to  know  any 
thing  of  a  man's  faith,  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  saying  that  he 
takes  the  Bible  alone  as  his  infallible  guide.''  (Deb.  C.  &  R.,  774.) 

And  in  my  reflections  upon  this  subject,  I  could  not  but  rea- 
son in  this  way :  "  This  is  a  singular  state  of  case — a  very  anom- 
alous state  of  things.  Christ  was  the  most  important  lawgiver, 
and  promulgated  the  most  extensive  code  in  the  world ;  for  it 
embraces  more  matter,  and  more  people,  than  any  other.  Yet 
it  18  solemnly  alleged  by  one  party,  that  this  Infinite  Lawgiver 
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uiade  no  provision  for  any  certain  and  autliorizcd  translations 
oud  conHtmctiou  of  Hia  law.  IIu  left  all  in  perfect  chaos,  if 
chaos  can  he  perfect.  He  made  each  one  dependent  upon  him- 
fletf,  (for  a  supreme  cannot  be  dependent,)  and  yet  He  placed 
him  in  Bticb  a  position,  that  inexorable  necessity  would  force 
each  man  to  roly  upon  tlio  equally  iincvrtiuii  and  oontnulictory 
translations  of  different  partita,  or  choose  between  thvm.  with- 
oat  any  guide  or  qnaltfi cation.  The  sense  of  the  most  impor- 
tant passage,  might  depend  entirely  upon  the  proper  tranUatioQ 
of  a  single  word.  Was  there  over  no  strange  a  sysivni  ?  Did 
a  lawgiver  ever  promulgate  a  code,  and  organise  no  a^ociatlon 
to  be  goTerucd  by  it?  If  be  did  so,  did  he  not  do  a  very  Idto 
thing?  And  if  ho  did  thus  organize  any  association,  was  tiien 
ever  a  case  where  he  left  no  tribunal  to  construe  his  law  ?  Was 
there,  in  short,  such  a  strange  anomaly  as  a  lawgiver  ever  pro. 
mulgating  a  code  of  law,  that  bad  no  system  In  it  ?  no  consist' 
enoy  ?  no  efficiency  F  And  doea  not  this  theory  make  Christ 
the  weakest,  the  most  confused,  and  incompetent  of  aU  lawgiv- 
ers? What  beauty,  system,  harmony,  unity,  or  certainty,  is 
there  in  a  theory,  founded  and  based  in  suspt<uoii  and  distrust 
of  everybody  but  yourself?  And  it  does  seem  to  tne  that  the 
Catholic  theory  honors  Chriat  as  a  lawgiver,  whlh>  die  Protes- 
tant theory  degrades  Ulm,  as  such,  below  tho  standard  of  mere 
human  legislators.  Is  it  true,  that  our  Xiord  did  organize  a  vis- 
ible Church,  and  yet  leave  no  government  in  it?  If  so,  what 
sort  of  a  Church  then  is  it  ?  A  Church  so  poor,  so  little  entitled 
to  respect,  that  the  tehole  united  association  is  absolutely  infe- 
rior to  each  separate  individual  member ;  so  that  no  one  b 
bound  to  obey  or  believe  her  de^■i^ioll  just,  (in  the  coutempla- 
tion  of  the  theory  itself^)  tmless  he,  in  his  supreme  jadgmetit, 
shall  Jirst  sanction  it.  A  theory  that  places  the  indmdvil 
above  the  association,  and  yet  assumes  to  call  it  a  (^orah. 
Where  shall  we  go  for  any  parallel,  or  for  iiiy  imoffimtl  •pnali- 
cal  institution,  that  oonld  be  a  parallel  to  this  moit  itUmaloos 
and  contradictory  theory  ?  " 

g  3.  7^  same  matter  further  eontidend. 
But  Mr.  Campbell  says: 
'^It  requires  a  whole  ooondl  to  movfl  it  (Uie  OktboHo  zdij 
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and  apply  it  to  a  single  opinion."  *  *  *  *  "  Ought  there  not  to 
be  a  general  council  eternally  in  session  ?  "    (Deb.  C.  &  P.,  168.) 

This  objection  I  found,  upon  investigation,  to  be  based  upon 
an  erroneous  conception  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  Cath- 
olic system. 

Every  Catholic  Priest  is  a  subordinate  organ  of  the  Church. 
They  are  carefully  educated  and  instructed  in  her  doctrine. 
They  undergo  a  rigid  examination  before  they  are  ordained. 
They  are  immediately  responsible,  each  to  his  bishop,  and  each 
bishop  to  the  Pope.  From  the  decision  of  the  parish  priest,  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  bishop,  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  Pope. 
These  are  the  ordinary  organs  of  the  Church. 

In  the  nature  of  all  governments  over  men,  under  any  sys- 
tem of  law  practically  administered,  difficulties  must  arise,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  stated,  in  the  application  of  its  principles  to 
new  cases ;  and  these  new  cases  will  arise,  at  iiitervaU^  so  long 
as  the  government  exists,  but  with  dimifiished  frequeticy.  This 
must  be  the  general  rule,  to  which  there  may  be  exceptions, 
caused  by  particular  circumstances.  It  may  happen,  indeed, 
that  a  great  number  of  new  questions  may  be  raised  at  the  same 
lime,  and  that  at  a  remote  period  from  the  origin  of  the  govern- 
ment.   This  was  the  case  at  the  Reformation. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  a  question  is  once  determined  by  the 
Church,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  a  general  Council  to  re- 
affirm it.  It  may  be  advisable,  in  reference  to  particular  cases, 
when  the  Council  is  assembled  for  other  purposes,  for  the  Coun- 
cil to  do  80,  in  terms  still  more  explicit.  But  under  the  Catho- 
lic theory,  a  general  Council  can  only  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  principles  of  the  law  to  new  eases  which  come 
uxs  and  about  which  there  may  exist  some  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  some  members  of  the  college  of  teachers.  In  regard  to  the 
question  determined  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  the  difference 
of  opinion  arose  among  the  teachers.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
that  Council.  The  result  was  harmony  of  sentiment,  and  unity 
of  efBort,    The  object  of  calling  general  Councils  is  still  the  same. 

For  these  reasons  general  Councils  are  not  called  except  some 
great  question  or  questions  require  them  to  be  convened.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  convoked.    This  Council  went  extensively  into  the  various 
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qiieslioDS  riused  by  tlic  Reformers ;  and  the  roault  of  its  labors 
has  been  to  settle,  ao  far  sa  Cathnlios  are  coouernod,  all  the  m^ 
teriftl  points  involved  in  the  controversy.  Since  that  [*riod,  no 
occasion  has  arisen  that  called  for  the  convoking  of  a  guienJ 
Council,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Cliurch. 

Ar  all  Catholics  admit  that  tho  ikcrMN  of  all  general  Coun- 
cils, with  the  Poite's  ooucorrcncc,  and  also  the  doctrinal  decrees 
of  the  Pope,  approved  by  tlio  Church  at  large,  through  the  oon- 
sent  of  the  great  majority  of  tho  bi^hopc,  are  infallible,  it  is  not 
necL'iwnry  to  exll  a  general  Coimcil  for  the  dclinition  of  every 
article  of  &ith.  It  i"  the  solemn  act  of  the  Pope,  with  the  coo- 
ourrenee  of  the  Church,  that  all  admit  to  be  infallible;  and 
whether  this  concurrence  bo  given  in  a  Gi^iieral  Council,  or 
throufrh  the  bishops  dispersed,  is  not  material,  as  the  couciiti> 
renee  is  still  given.     There  is  still  the  same  mind  and  judgment. 

The  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Camjibcll  why,  under  the  Catho^ 
lie  theory,  a  general  Council  should  bo  "  eternally  in  session," 
was  that  "  every  age  has  its  errors  and  diviaons,  and  every  ilidi- 
Yidual  has  his  doubts."     (Debate  C.  A  P.,  181.) 

Unless  these  errors  and  divisions  arise  in  the  ('hureh,  as  a 
matter  of  oonrso  she  would  takenooognieanceof  them.  Iftbey 
arise  among  Protestants,  they  are  outside  of  her  jurisdiction. 
Until  her  own  commnnion  is  disturbed,  she  has  no  reason  to  act 
And  as  to  the  asserted  fact  that  "  every  individual  linn  hiK 
donbts,"  it  may  be  very  true  as  regards  Protestants,  and  nwy 
not  be  true  as  applied  to  Catholics.  They  liio  under  precisely 
opposite  theories.  But  if  a  Catholic  has  any  doubts,  he  may 
apply  to  his  pastor,  and  from  his  decision  he  may  appeal  to  his 
bishop,  and  from  him  to  tho  Pope.  With  tho  Catholic,  there  i» 
a  very  simple  and  conclusive  method  of  solving  doubts,  wMIe  tbo 
Protestant  begins  with  inquiring,  and  ends  still  inquiring,  I 
could  Bee  no  more  necessity  for  a  general  Conncil  to  bo  "eter- 
nally in  session,"  than  for  the  Council  of  Jeriiaalom  to  have  been 
conlinnally  in  scsrion  during  the  lives  of  the  apostles. 

Au  objection  occurred  to  myself  as  to  the  authority  for  Cai 
dinala.  Archbishops,  and  Metropolitans.     Upon  examination,  1 
found  these  were  bishops  or  priests ;  and  that  the  additional 
powers  conferred  upon  them  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  n*- 
crs  belonging  to  the  Pope.     In  the  Constitution  of  tb<  , 
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States  it  is  first  provided  that  the  ^'  Executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President ; "  and  yet,  in  the  second  section  of  the 
same  article,  the  President  ^'  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments." 
These  ^^  executive  departments  "  are  but  part  and  parcel  of  the 
exeoative  power,  which  is  all  placed  in  '^  a  PresiderUJ*^  So  it 
is  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Pope  has  the  right  to  control 
all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  he  has  the  right,  there- 
fore, to  employ  the  aid  of  particular  agents  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  duties  of  an  Executive  become  too  arduous  for  him 
to  perform  alone,  he  has  the  right  to  employ  assbtants,  who  only 
act  as  his  immediate  subordinates.  The  Pope,  therefore,  em- 
ploys the  ud  of  an  Archbishop  or  Metropolitan,  to  supervise  the 
bishops  within  certain  limits;  and  Cardinals  arc  employed  to 
aid  him  by  their  counsel  and  advice.  As  our  President  has  the 
right  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  departments,  so  the 
Pope  has  the  right  to  take  the  advice  of  all  Bishops,  Archbish- 
ops, Metropolitans,  and  Cardinals.  The  College  of  Cardinals  is 
the  most  accessible  advisory  body,  because  the  members  reside 
at  Rome,  and  are  easily  assembled.  This  right  of  the  Pope  is 
an  incident  inseparable  from  all  executive  power.  No  execu- 
tive power  over  any  considerable  body  of  men  could  be  practi- 
cally exercised  without  it.  Almost  every  officer,  under  any  sys- 
tem, has  the  right  to  appoint  deputies. 

Mr.  C.,  speaking  of  the  Protestant  rule  of  &ith,  says :  "  Ours 
is  at  least  portable." 

If  by  this  he  means  it  is  easily  carried  about,  he  is  correct. 
Bat  I  apprehend,  from  the  connection  in  which  the  term  is 
fouid,  ihsX  he  does  not  use  it  in  its  ordinary  sense.  As  I  un- 
derstand him,  he  means  to  say  that  it  is  much  easier  to  read  and 
understand  the  Bible  alone,  than  to  understand  it  with  the  aid 
of  these  185  volumes.  In  other  words,  I  understand  Mr.  C.  to 
take  the  ground  that  other  Protestants  take,  that  it  is  easier  to 
get  at  the  correct  construction  of  the  Bible  toithout,  than  with^ 
any  estemal  exposition,  aid  or  assistance.  For  if  this  be  not 
the  meaning,  then  there  is  no  real  or  apparent  force  in  the  ar- 
gument. If  we  go  beyond  the  book  itself  in  any  case,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  read  and  study  all  the  principal  works  on  both 
sides  of  every  Protestant  controversy  among  themselves.  For 
21 
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if  tUe  points  of  difference  between  thom  bts  of  u"  mupli  ii 
tiince  as  eacli  party  thiiika  they  arp,  tlio  inquirer  ought  to  Io<A 
iiili)  all  with  (liio  diligimoe.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  t  lie  book 
uloue  bo  siiflioit'nt,  oue  cannot  qmte  bo  wpII  tindcrctand  the  ntil- 
ity  of  discussion  tut  to  difft-rout  constructions. 

It  must  bo  conoodtid  that  a  codo  of  law  may  he  too  concifie, 
or  it  may  bo  too  proUjc.  So  may  a  discourse,  or  a  dissertatiuB. 
Tlie  trno  medium  is  difficult  to  att^n.  Ha  who  can  expnntfco 
grentt-3t  number  of  ihi;  most  relevant  tbouffhts,  upon  a  Kiveo 
subject,  with  precUion  and  e^^rtiiSnty,  and  in  the  /nivat  words, 
has  ntlaiued  this  medium.  Some  men  are  beautifully  brief  for 
want  oi'  thought.  Others  are  brief  because  they  extract  tlie 
substance,  and  leavo  out  the  prools  and  reasons. 

In  rofcard  to  laws,  every  judge  and  lawyer  knows  that  the 
mast  difflcnlt  statntcs  to  construe  are  those  that  aru  the  m«»t 
concise,  and,  therefore,  esprosacd  in  most  general  terms.  Bwud 
principles  are  oftgn  liud  down,  embracing  such  a  wide  and  vs. 
ried  numbur  of  cases,  that  it  becomes  a  very  diifieuJt  matter  te 
apply  these  general  principles  to  such  a  multitude  of  individual 
cases.  Had  the  statute  been  more  full  and  explicit,  its  oonatroc- 
tioii  would  have  been  more  easy.  In  short,  whoever  reflects 
upon  this  subject  carefully  and  impartially  will,  I  tlunk,  arrive 
at  these  conclusions :  that  every  system  of  law  must  embmoo 
all  cases  that  need  practical  regulation,  or  it  must  be  defeeti\v 
in  permitting  injnstieo  to  exist  without  a  remedy — that  this  regu- 
lation can  be  effected  in  one  of  three  ways:  1.  By  the  adoption 
of  a  very  cou(use  oode,  expressed  in  general  lenns,  and  embrac- 
ing only  general  principles.  2.  By  the  adoption  of  a  very  full 
and  minute  code,  dealing  more  in  details.  S,  By  tlie  adoption 
of  a  mixed  code,  containing  general  priiicipleo,  and  also  minute 
regulations.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the  codes  are 
consistent  in  their  principles  one  with  another.  The  mixed  sp- 
tem  is  ours,  both  with  reference  to  the  Fedend  and  State  got- 
emmeuts. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  very  short  inrtn- 
ment,  and  i^an  bo  read  in  half  an  hour.  One  wonld  enppoK 
t^t  its  construction  would  bo  very  easy,  if  there  be  any  thing 
in  hrevily  to  make  it  so.  Yet  how  many  great  men  have  ex- 
hausted their  powers  of  construction  upon  Uili  concise  fimd*- 
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mental  law.  Has  there  been  no  difficulty  in  this  case  ?  Is  the 
proper  constmotion  of  that  instrument  most  certainly  attained 
by  reading  it  alone  ?  or  by  taking  the  decisions  of  our  courts, 
the  opinions  of  our  jurists,  and  statesmen,  together  with  the  in- 
stmment  itself  ? 

Suppose  a  lawyer,  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Court,  should 
use  this  language:  ^'May  it  please  the  Court.  In  this  case 
there  is  involved  a  very  grave  constitutional  question,  upon 
which  the  whole  case  wiU  turn.  In  preparing  myself  to  argue 
this  point,  and  in  giving  advice  to  my  client,  I  have  only  read 
and  studied  the  Constitution  itself.  I  preferred  to  go  to  the 
law  itself  to  know  what  were  the  rights  of  my  client.  I  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  the  pure  fountain  head,  and  from  that  uncor- 
nipted  source,  to  drink  in  the  clear  waters  of  constitutional 
oonstmction.  I  have  not  consulted  at  any  time,  either  the  vo- 
luminous decisions  of  this  court,  or  of  the  State  courts,  nor  have 
I  ever  read  (me  word  of  what  Story,  Kent,  Seargent,  and  other 
Toluminous  writers  have  said  upon  this  subject.  I  preferred 
the  shorter  course,  to  look  alone  to  the  Constitution  itself  I 
have  read  it  over  a  number  of  times  in  a  day.  To  read  Story 
on  the  Constitution  only  once  would  have  taken  me  several 
days.  And  to  read  the  decisions  of  this  court,  would  have 
taken  a  mach  longer  time.'' 

By  the  Court. — "The  court  dislikes  to  interrupt  any  gentle- 
man, but  we  hope  you  will  proceed  to  the  point  at  once.  How 
you  prepared  yourself,  or  how  you  obtained  your  views  of  the 
Constitution,  is  not  important.  Lawyers  prepare  themselves  as 
they  (dease.'* 

Lawyer^ — ^^  K  the  court  please,  I  will  then  come  to  the  point 
at  once.  There  are  several  acts  of  Congress,  the  first  passed  as 
early  as  July  31, 1789,  and  others  at  different  periods  as  late  as 
1799,  giving  to  the  United  States  priority  of  payment  over  pri- 
vate creditors  in  cases  of  insolvency,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
the  estates  of  deceased  debtors.  Now  I  hold  that  all  these  acts 
are  nneoostitutionaL'* 

By  the  Court. — "This  court  cannot  hear  argument  upon 
that  question.  It  has  been  settled  by  repeated  adjudications. 
The  conrt  r^rets  to  be  compelled  to  stop  an  able  argument, 
but  the  qnortion  has  already  been  argued  by  able  men,  and  de- 
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cided.  Had  you  examined  tlicse  arguments  and  decisions,  jou 
Tconld  have  saved  botli  yourself  and  your  client.  If  there  was 
no  dtffically  in  the  coDslnicUon  of  tlie  Constitution,  or  if  there 
was  but  one  diatinguished  man,  and  this  court  had  made  no  d»- 
cisiond,  it  might  bo  well  for  tfaia  diNtingui«}ied  man  to  confine 
his  attention  alone  to  the  Constitution.  But  the  ease  is  differ- 
ent, Beadcs,  the  court  caimot  see  any  necessity  of  hearing  or- 
yMmffi;,ifyour  position  be  correct;  for  this  court  would  scarcely 
learn  any  thing  from  you  if  it  be  true  that  you  could  learn 
nothing  from  others." 

And  is  not  this  reasoning  applicable  to  the  Church  ?  The 
whole  question,  as  I  conceive,  resolves  itself  into  this,  and  Ilw 
only  :  Was  GhrUt  a  lautgh'fr,  and  is  there  ant;  Church  f  Fur 
if  there  be  a  Church,  there  must  be  govcrument  in  it.  And  if 
there  bo  government  in  the  Church,  there  must,  of  necuswaly 
exist  the  executive  and  judicial  powers.  And  if  these  powers 
eriat  in  the  Church,  they  must  be  eupreme,  and  her  doeiaons 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  final  and  conclusive.  And  if  h« 
jurisdiction  extend  to  any  part  of  the  law,  it  must  embrace  sU 
questions  arising  under  it  that  require  to  be  determined  in  thi^ 
mode  of  existence.  And  if  these  poationa  be  true,  then  It  !a 
important  to  know  what  the  Church  has  decided. 

And  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  number  and  character  of 
the  decisions  of  any  tribunal  must  be  increased  by  certain  nr- 
cumstances:  1.  By  the  concise  character  of  the  code.  S,  Bj 
the  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  embraced  in  it.  3.  By  the 
length  of  its  duration.  The  conciseness  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  difference  among  Prol- 
estants.  But  this  conciseness  occasions  no  difficulty  under  th* 
Catholic  rnle,  T^e  decisions  of  the  Church  extend  the  generi! 
principles  to  all  new  cases  as  they  arise.  And  whereas  tlic 
Protestant  rule  leaves  every  difEoulty  without  any  certain  reme- 
dy, the  Catholic  rule  provides  an  efficient  remedy  for  every  i^- 
fieulty.  The  most  defective  governments  in  the  world  are  thos* 
which  provide  no  sufficient  remedy  for  wrongs — no  correctiff 
for  errors.  And  in  proportion  as  proposed  remedies  are  ineffi- 
cient, so  in  proportion  does  the  government  approach  the  mMl 
unhappy  of  all  conditions — anarchy. 

And  when  we  go  from  the  officers  of  the  Church  to  t!w 
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laity,  the  Catholic  system  is  far  more  simple,  certain,  and  prac- 
tical than  the  Protestant  rule.  The  inquirer,  under  both  roles, 
most  first  be  satisfied  that  Christianity  is  true.  Having  reached 
that  conclusion,  under  the  Catholic  rule,  the  inquirer  has  only 
two  points  to  determine ;  namely :  1.  Which  is  the  true  Church  ? 
2.  Is  he  bound  to  hear  her  ?  When  he  has  decided  these,  all 
others  follow  as  logical  consequences.  Not  so  with  the  Prot- 
estant. He  must,  under  his  rule,  arrive  by  his  individual  ex- 
amination at  aU  the  truths  of  the  Scripture  necessary  to  bo  be- 
lieved. And  if  it  be  true,  that  the  most  simple  historical  proof 
will  point  out  the  true  Church,  or  that  this  proof,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  simplest  conmiands  and  the  most  evident  dic- 
tates of  reason,  will  accomplish  this,  then  the  difference  is  most 
manifest.  And  even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the  argunient 
only,  that  the  two  questions  the  inquirer  must  determine  before 
he  enters  the  Church,  be  as  difficult  as  those  the  Protestant 
must  decide,  still  the  amount  of  individual  investigation  is 
greatly  less.  The  Protestant  travels  the  whole  journey  alone  ; 
while  the  Catholic  finds  his  guide,  and  follows  her. 

Every  true  fundamental  rule  must,  when  once  admitted^  lead 
to  the  certain  solution  of  all  difficulties.  If  it  do  not  possess 
this  efficient  and  operative  principle,  it  cannot  be  true.  Upon 
its  fiice,  it  is  defective ;  and,  therefore,  untrue.  In  every  system 
of  truth  there  are  certain  leading  original  principles,  from  which 
all  others  legitimately  flow,  as  logical  extensions.  In  every  sys- 
tem of  fidth,  the  mind  must  first  be  committed  to  the  original 
princiides ;  and  afterwards^  to  their  legitimate  extensions. 

The  process  of  admitting  persons  into  the  Church  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  was  based  upon  the  Catholic  rule.  On  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Peter  addressed  the  Jews,  who  themselves 
knew  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  as  he  states  in  verse  22.  As  to 
the  evidences  of  Christ's  divine  character,  he  addressed  a  pre- 
pared audience.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  stupendous  miracle 
of  the  eloven  tongues  was  visible  and  palpable  to  all.  The 
quickime  of  conviction,  regarding  any  truth,  depends  upon 
both  the  weight  and  directness  of  the  testimony.  In  courts  of 
justice  we  see  this  verified  continually.  In  some  cases  the  wit- 
nesses are  few,  and  testify  directly  to  the  point.  In  other  cases, 
they  are  numerous,  and  their  testimony  b  not  direct,  but  cir- 
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uumstaiuial,  and  mach  nioro  diffuse.  Bnt  by  putting  ail  tlio 
(sircuniatantiiil  &cts  tugctliiir,  tho  result  is  certain,  and  ovinj 
more  certain  than  in  msay  cases  of  dirwt  evidence  ;  Ibr  a  few 
witnesaea  iimy  be  perjarod,  but  h  number  testifying  to  a  gruat 
variety  of  circum8tauc<Mi,  and  lUI  substantit^y  consistent  willi 
each  other,  cannot  bo  mistaken  or  falso.  And  the  facia  tboTn- 
eelvcB  oiuiaot  lie. 

It  is,  then,  not  at  all  nston  g  tbKt  nn  Uie  duy  of  Pente- 
cost, with  the  precedent  cridu  in  their  minds,  and  the  Stu- 
pendous miracles  then  before  tn  eyes,  that  ninltitudos  slionld 
have  believed  in  a  nuglo  day,  alter  bearing  a  HUglc  disconr«o, 
The  testimony  was  not  only  dii  l,  (addressed  to  the  senses,) 
but  of  a  conduaive  oliaracter,  nd  from  what  they  tlios  saw 
and  heard,  they  were  uonipelled  i  arrive  at  these  cotidnsions ; 
1.  That  Peter  vam  a  true  witiii«8.  2.  That  Christ  bad  risen 
from  the  dead.  3.  Timt  tho  ftpostloH  were  HLi  ageut»,  as  they 
alleged. 

From  these  conchisions  it  resulted  inevitably  that  they  were 
bound  to  believe  whatever  the  apostles  taught.  The  miracle* 
attested  the  veracity  of  the  apostles  and  oi'  Christ.  Whate\-cr 
they  stated,  as  witnesses,  was  true.  And  this  is  the  reason  why 
they  at  once  cried  out,  "  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  They  only  asked 
to  know  their  duty,  as  pointed  out  by  the  lawmaker,  through 
His  agents.  They  wore  prepared  to  believe  any  thing,  dmply 
upon  His  authority.  They  did  not  stop  to  inquire  about  ihr 
nature  of  baptism,  and  how  sins  were  remitted  iu  it,  or  ahunt 
other  matters,  but  they  took  all  this  upon  the  woi-d  of  the  Di- 
vine Legislator, 

And  in  the  case  of  the  eunuch  it  was  the  same.  He  inquired 
for  a  guide.  Philip  at^ed  as  such.  The  eunuch  believed  that 
Jeans  was  the  Christ,  and  then  submitted  hinwclf  to  Philip,  us 
His  authorized  agent. 

In  these  cases,  the  mind  stood  committed  to  two  radical  prin- 
ciples, from  which  every  thing  else  followed.  What«vei'  might 
be  taught  aftertearda,  they  must  believe,  or  unsay  what  they 
bad  previously  admitted.  They  were  only  taiii;ht  those  trutha 
that  m»(s(  be  believed  before  baptism ;  and  these  truths  were  of 
such  a  character,  that  all  others  afterwards  propoimde 
teachmg  authority  must  also  bo  believed. 
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It  is  possible  that  Peter  and  Philip  may  have  taught  all  the 
doctrines  required  to  be  believed  at  any  time,  as  all  they  said  is 
not  stated.  But  it  is  far  more  probable,  from  all  the  circum- 
stances related,  that  they  did  not.  In  that  portion  of  Peter's 
discourse  which  is  recorded,  he  said  nothing  about  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  and  many  other  doctrines.  And  as  to 
Philip's  discourse,  we  know  not  what  it  contained,  except  that 
baptism,  and  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  were  mentioned. 
Bot  the  converts,  having  committed  themselves  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  were  bound  afterwards  to  receive  her  teaching. 
Consequently,  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  after  being  admitted 
into  the  Church,  by  rejecting  her  teaching,  made  shipwreck 
of  the  faith.  And  as  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  system  were 
extended  to  new  cases  by  the  apostles,  the  members  of  the 
Church  were  bound  to  believe  these  extensions,  as  well  as  the 
original  principles  themselves. 

The  real  difference  in  the  two  fundamental  rules  is  this : 
When  the  inquirer  receives  the  Catholic  rule  as  true,  his  labor 
IB  at  an  end.  He  has  only  to  follow  his  guide.  But  when  he 
receives  the  Protestant  rule  as  true,  his  labor  is  but  fairly  begun. 

And  while  all  who  admit  the  Catholic  rule  must  come  in  the 
unity  of  the  fiuth  and  the  bond  of  peace,  it  is  precisely  different 
with  the  Protestant.  The  practical  result  has  been,  that  the 
Catholic  rule  has  kept  in  unity  the  overwhelming  majority  of  pro- 
fessed Christians ;  while  the  Protestant  rule  has  severed  and  di- 
vided those  who  held  it  into  many  discordant  sects.  One  rule 
must  lead  to  unity,  the  other  to  division.  And  it  is  the  great 
beauty  of  the  Catholic  fundamental  rule,  that  unity  must  follow 
a  concesfflon  of  its  truth,  and  that  division  cannot  exist,  until  this 
fundamental  truth  is  denied. 

Another  objection  which  I  found  made  by  all  Protestant 
controvertists  was  this,  to  use  the  confident  language  of  Mr. 
Breckenridge :  **  But  when  you  have  got  the  decrees,  confes- 
sions, bolls,  Ac.,  of  this  infallible  judge,  arc  they  better  or 
more  dear  than  our  Bible  ?  Can  your  judge  be  more  lucid  than 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ?  And  after  you  have  got- 
ten these  in&llible  judgments,  do  they  not  also  need  an  inter- 
preter as  much  as  the  Bible  ?  "     (Con.  H.  &  B.,  13.) 

I  have  already  given  my  reasons  why  a  law ffit)€r^  however 
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coiniic'tcnt,  could  iiot  rniilto  a  law,  in  adtrantx,  as  plain  in  eofA 
partirular  case,  as  conlcl  a  judicial  Iribunal,  poasessiog  ibe  Mnu> 
oniiiu'ity,  aftfr  the  pnrtiuular  oaae  had  arisen.  Were  a  lawyer 
to  use  such  an  objection  in  reference  to  the  decisioDs  of  the  Su- 
premo Court  of  the  United  States  upon  the  constniction  of  ili* 
ConstilulioD,  he  would  be  conMdered  as  quit«  green  ;  and  so 
evident  would  be  liin  vfrdaney,  that  he  would  be  set  down  as 
knowing  very  little  of  common  sense,  and  loss  of  hia  profeadou. 
And  wliat  is  very  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  li.  belonged 
to  a  Church  tliat  had  a  crted,  cotiridwred  by  her  a^  more  |dwn 
than  the  Bible,  or  else  tliere  was  no  souik*  in  making  it.  If  the 
creed  could  not  give  a  more  definite  and  cciUun  expoution  of 
the  faith  of  Presbyterians  than  the  Bible,  surely  better  not  re- 
fine upon  that  which  ia  already  as  plain  ««  po«»ihk.  Conceding 
the  plainness  of  tlie  Bible,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  put  the 
two  positions  together,  except  upon  the  grotmd  tlint  the  crt^ 
and  the  Bible,  though  both  equally  plain,  exprcascd  very  rf(jftr- 
eut  things. 

"  But  men  have  misoonstrued  the  language  of  the  Bible  to 
such  an  csteut,"  Mr.  B.  might  well  reply,  as  Mr.  Rice  assumed 
in  substance,  *'  that  it  becomes  iudisjteusable  to  nse  other  languagv 
to  make  ouraelvea  understood."  True.  And  this  reason  ap- 
plies as  well  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  to  any  other ;  and,  tfaer^ 
fore,  makes  her  definitions  not  only  necMtary,  but  practically 
efficifni,  in  giving  a  clear  idea  of  her  fiuth.  And  from  this  I 
conclude,  that  however  plain  we  may  take  the  Bible  to  be,  it 
still  can  be  mlsconBtrucd ;  and  when  so  misconstrued,  a  judicial 
decision  upon  this  misconstruction  a\n  make  the  Bible  ttiUplain' 
er,  in  reference  to  that  particular  case.  And  if  the  Catliolin 
idea  be  correct,  that  the  Bible  contains  many  things  easy,  anil 
some  tuiugg  hard,  to  be  understood,  then  there  is  still  more  ro 
son  and  necessity  for  these  definitions. 

The  fact  is  palpable  that  all  parties  understand  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  puts  a  very  different  construction  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures from  that  of  Protestants.  And  Protestants  also  under- 
stand the  differences  between  tiiem,  while  they  do  not  find  thn 
Bible  80  clear  as  tht-ii-  creeds,  Sorneiiow  or  other,  ail  pnrtl^ 
have  managed  to  make  themselves  aadeiftood,  is  moat  < 
least ;  while  they  have  wholly  disagreed  as  to  the  met 
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the  Bible.    Lather  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  Pope, 
when  the  latter  condemned  his  propositions. 

It  is  true  that  decrees  and  bulls  need  construction ;  but,  be- 
ing decisions  upon  particular  points  after  they  arise,  and  made 
with  a  single  eye  to  them,  they  are,  as  a  general  thing,  as  easily 
understood  as  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  And 
when  there  is  any  difficulty  in  any  case,  there  is  always  a  living, 
speaking,  and  accessible  tribunal  to  explain  these  decrees,  until 
they  are  understood.  Decisions  of  courts  are  sometimes  mis- 
oonstrued.  In  such  cases  the  court  can  set  the  matter  right. 
The  Church  is  always  as  able  to  construe  her  decrees  as  she  is 
to  make  them.  Her  living  organs  have  always  this  right.  And 
in  the  very  few  cases  where  any  difficulty  occurs  among  Catho- 
lics, it  is  easily  adjusted. 

§  4.  Tlie  vicious  circle. 

I  come  now  to  examine  an  objection  made  originally,  as  Dr. 
Milner  says,  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  and  repeated  in  all  the  Prot- 
estant works  I  have  read.  It  is  so  much  esteemed  by  Protestant 
writers,  that  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  Treatise  on  Logic,  thus  states  it : 

"  A  vicious  circle  is  when  two  propositions,  equally  uncer- 
tain, are  used  to  prove  each  other.  Thus  Papists  prove  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  by  the  infallibility  of  their  church,  and 
then  prove  the  infallibility  of  their  church  from  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures." 

Some  Ulustrftte  this  definition  by  saying,  "  this  is  like  John 
giving  a  character  to  Thomas,  and  Thomas  a  character  to  John." 

When  I  first  read  this  position,  it  seemed  to  strike  me  as 
expressed  with  the  smoothness  and  sententious  brevity  of  a  mere 
catch.  And  my  subsequent  reflections  satisfied  me  that  it  was 
so.  As  the  objection  is  so  much  relied  upon,  it  will  require 
more  examination. 

The  essence  of  this  objection  regards  the  competency  of  wit- 
ne8se9j  and  not  propositions  of  logic. 

Hie  distinct  ground  is  substantially  taken,  that  conceding, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  only,  the  proposition  to  be  true, 
that  Christ  did  create  an  infallible  Church,  and  did  commit  His 
Word  to  her  keeping,  still  she  cannot  prove,  by  her  testimony, 
the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or  either  of 
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iheso  facts,  Kltfaongh  mado  ihc  special  dfponifari/  asid  ffuardbm 
of  tin  Word;  or  if  she  do  this,  thon  nUo  cxcliidra  herself  from 
all  evidence  contained  in  iho  Word  in  favor  of  lier  daima  to  in- 
fidlibility.  This  poailjoii  ci*rtaiii]y  places  tho  ('hnrch  in  a  pre- 
^cameiit.  The  propowtion,  If  true,  at  once  sweeps  her  from 
eziatenee. 

If  she  should  rtrfuse  to  give  her  lestimony,  she  would  be  at 
once  told  that  she  eoald  not  be  the  true  Church.  "The  reason 
why  you  refuBO  to  teatify  is  evi  tit.  Yon  do  not  know  the 
&cts.  You  did  not  exist  when  t&ey  occnrred.  You  are  too 
yoiuig.  You  catinot  possbly  be  the  true  Church.  She  did 
know  the  facts,  because  she  lived  when  they  took  place,  Christ 
ffimself  was  the  Founder  of  the  true  Church,  and  coiDnutt«(I 
His  law  to  her  lcee|nng  for  the  Tcry  reason,  lie  would  not  coO' 
mit  it  to  aliens  and  strangers.  And  as  Ho  committed  it  to  her, 
He  endorsed  her  credibility,  and  imjiostd  upon  her  the  duty  of 
testifying,  because  she  alone  knew  the  facta,  and  coa]d  testify  at 
to  them.  You  are  a  contumacious  witness,  and  the  trne  Church 
caanot  be  such.  Even  according  to  your  own  theory,  you  know 
the  truth,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  do  your  duty.  Youca» 
not,  therefore,  bo  the  true  Church." 

But  if  tho  Church  testify',  then  she  is  in  no  better  jki^Uoo, 
because  she  is  at  once  met  in  this  way  :  "  You  csunot  oso  thw 
Word  to  prove  that  you  are  the  true  Church,  bet^ause  you  have 
proven  its  authenticity  and  inspiration.  Therefore,  as  you  can- 
not use  the  Word  to  sustain  your  claims,  and  as  we  reject  nil 
other  testimony,  it  rather  occurs  to  us  that  we  have  you.^ 

And  certainly  this  arbitrary  rule  for  the  exclusion  of  testi- 
mony does  overwhelm  the  true  Church,  wherever  that  Churcb 
may  be  found.  She  cannot  use  the  Scriptures  without  proof; 
and  when  the  proves  them,  »he  is  not  allowed  to  use  them.  And 
to  find  adequate  proof  outrfde  the  Church  of  Scriptiirce  i^ommit- 
ted  alone  to  her,  is  a  difficulty  equally  great.  Turn  any  waj 
she  will,  she  is  met  by  one  or  the  other  horn  of  tliis  dilemma, 

Tho  essence  of  the  objection  consists  in  the  rejection  of  tasti- 
mony,  however  credible  and  numerous  the  witnesses:,  rimply  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  mutual.  And,  therefore,  if  John  givo 
Thomas,  and  ho  give  John,  a  good  character,  their  testimonv 
must  be  rejected,  though  they  both,  being  ^ootf  men,  did  swesf 
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the  truth.  And  if  John  the  Baptist  gave  testimony  of  Christ, 
and  Christ  of  him,  their  testimony  must  be  excluded,  because 
they  both  gave  each  other  good  characters.  And  if  I  have  two 
good,  honest  neighbors,  who  give  each  other  good  characters, 
because  they  could  not  do  otherwise  and  tell  the  truth,  I  must 
discard  their  statements  as  false,  simply  because  two  good  men 
happen  to  know  each  other,  and  tell  the  truth  accordingly. 

Had  Mr.  Starkie  or  Mr.  Greenleaf,  in  their  profound  trea- 
tises upon  the  law  of  evidence,  or  if  our  courts  of  justice  had  laid 
down  a  rule  so  arbitrary  and  sweeping,  regarding  the  compe- 
tency of  witnesses,  the  consequences  of  such  a  rule  would  be 
very  speedily  tested.  Under  it  two  good  men  never  could  tes- 
tify for  each  other,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  rested 
alone  with  them.  The  mere  fact  that  two  good  men  give  each 
other  good  reputations,  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show 
that  the  testimony  is  &lse.  And  the  fact  that  two  men  testify 
for  each  other,  in  different  cases,  in  reference  to  different  mat- 
ters, is  no  evidence  that  the  witnesses  are  unworthy  of  credit. 
To  discredit  the  witnesses,  you  must  show  a  fraudulent  combi- 
nation to  testify  for  each  other.  The  proof  of  this,  when  made 
out  from  the  admissions,  conduct,  and  character  of  the  witness- 
es, will  destroy  their  testimony.  But  if  the  witnesses  be  other- 
wise worthy  of  belief,  the  circumstance  of  their  mutually  testify- 
ing for  each  other  will  not  destroy  their  testimony.  When  the 
apostles,  by  their  own  testimony,  proved  the  miracles  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  then,  by  Ilis  declarations,  proved  the 
truth  of  the  religion  they  preached,  did  this  destroy  their  testi- 
mony ?  Surely  not.  All  depended  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses. 

But  weak  as  this  objection  appeared  to  me,  wlien  applied  to 
single  witnesses,  it  was  still  weaker  when  applied  to  associated 
bodies  of  men.  Who  keeps  the  records  of  a  nation  but  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  nation  ?  To  whom  will  you  apply  for  correct 
copies  of  our  Constitution,  but  to  our  own  government  ?  * 

*  I  find  appended  to  Hickey^s  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
ft  fao-nxnOe  of  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  tlioso  words : 

**  Department  of  State, 

July  20/A,  1846. 

'^Tlufl  edition  of  ihe  Conititntion  and  amendments  has  heen  critically  com- 
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Would  you  Boek  them  among  the  encioies  of  tbe  country  1  And 
when  you  wont  authcnlic  copies  of  the  decisIoiM  of  llie  Supremv 
Court,  will  yon  apply  lo  Btrongers,  or  to  the  clerk  who  keeps 
the  records  of  the  Court  ?  And  U'  you  wiab  to  gel  at  the  true 
decision  of  a  Court,  will  you  not  go  to  its  own  reoordii,  kejit  by 
itself?  And  why  can  wo  trust  Co'irtw,  not  only  to  keep  their 
own  records,  bnt  to  certify  that  ti  oy  are  true,  and  have  been 
fUthfliUy  kept? 

The  reason  why  all  associated  idles  of  men,  as  well  as  all 
courts  and  legislative  bodies,  niusi  be  trusted,  la  because  they 
have  tlie  knowledge  of  the  facta-  liave  no  interest  to  distort 
them,  for  they  are  presomed  to  act  onsoientiouBly,  and  arc  com* 
posed  of  BO  many  difierent  IndivlauaL^  cognisant  of  the  saniG 
facts,  and  belonging  to  the  same  body,  that  there  is  a  secuiily 
against  mistake  and  Iraud  not  always  found  In  the  case  of  sin^o 
persons.  Until  all  the  members  of  such  an  association  (knowing 
the  facts)  can  be  either  corrupted  or  deceived,  a  falsehood  can- 
not be  put  upon  the  record  and  k(^pt  there.  We  arc  compelled 
to  place  confidence  somewhere;  and  if  we  cannot  trust  associ- 
ated bodies  of  men,  public  tribunals,  and  legislative  bodies,  to 
keep  their  own  records,  and  prove  their  genuinenesst,  whom  can 
we  trust  ?  If  there  be  any  better  security  or  tesUmony,  I  can- 
not conceive  where  it  can  be  found  among  men.     And  until 

pared  vitli  tbo  oiigioiil  in  Uiis  depirlmeiit,  nod  roaiiil  to  hergmrl  in  Itit,  law, 
and  puactualion,  II  mny,  Iherefore,  be  relied  apoD  na  ■  gtnudard  odiUim.  C^^li* 
small  ligurea  deiignaCing  tbe  clsiuei  iLre  not  in  the  origiiia].  Hoi  am  aiUed  muelj 
for  Kiincnienoe  of  reference,) 

"  Javkb  BncaAUit, 

.    "  Secretary  of  StUe. 
"  B7  tlie  Seoretuj, 

■>H.  P.  Thibt,  Chief  ObA." 

Tbe  goremment  itnlf  wu  mode  the  d^poajtu;  of  the  CtnuUtaiian,  aai 
thiDugh  its  own  oScen,  giiret  ita  own  tcgtimooy  lu  to  llw  eiislsoce  of  tbe  orig' 
111*1,  and  Ihe  correctneu  of  the  copy  j  and  then,  by  the  itutrDmsnt  it»lf,  pnm* 
the  extent  and  character  of  its  own  poweri.  Hi^re  we  iini'o  the  vioioui  cJrefc 
complete ;  Ihoagh  I  mppoac  the  ditdngnishBd  Secrotuj  of  Stale  did  not  pemfra 
the  very  ^iagulac  fact,  that  la  follnwing  the  universal  pnctioe  of  all  govenumatal 
innitulioiu,  be  wu  violating  H  mle  of  lugic,  salomnly  laid  doira  nt  nek  (iT 
the  acuta  Dr.  WatCi.  What  woold  the  argniaenl  drawn  from  lIiU  ' 
victon9  circle  be  <ri>rth,  in  tbo  estimaliun  of  na  enlij^tened  ( 
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0ome  wise  person  shall  suggest  better  evidence,  we  must  follow 
that  sensible  rule  of  law,  and  take  the  best  the  case  allows. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  Church.  Christ  committed  His  law  to 
her.  He  would  hardly  have  committed  it  to  His  enemies,  to 
aliens,  and  strangers.  This  would  have  been  a  very  idle  act. 
The  law,  then,  being  committed  to  the  Church,  to  whom  can  wo 
apply  for  correct  copies  of  the  law  but  to  her  ?  She  has  the  cus- 
tody— she  knows  the  facts.  Shall  we  go  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  for  authentic  copies  of  a  law  they  always  hated  and  op- 
posed ?  Shall  we  ask  them  to  prove  fects  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  and  whose  existence  they  deny  ?  Who  can  be  a  cre^- 
ble  and  able  witness  of  the  facts  but  the  party  who  knows  them  ? 

And  if  we  can  trust  civil  governments,  legislative  bodies,  and 
judicial  tribunals,  why  can  we  not  trust  the  Institution  of  Christ? 
Did  He  do  His  work  so  badly  that  His  Church  is  the  poorest, 
and  most  unreliable  of  all  institutions  ?  Surely,  if  Christ  com- 
mitted His  Word  to  the  Church,  by  that  very  act  He  did  en- 
dorse her  veracity,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  her.  And  it 
was  one  of  the  most  weighty  reasons  for  organizing  a  visible 
and  in£illible  Church,  that  our  Lord  might  commit  His  law  to 
her  keeping. 

And  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  invalidating  her  testi- 
mony, because  in  the  Written  Word  we  find  a  portion  of  the 
proofs  that  she  is  the  infallible  Church  ?  Where  should  we  find 
those  proofs,  but  in  part  in  this  Word  ?  Suppose  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  true,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  only,  that  Christ 
did  organize  an  infallible  Church,  and  that  He  did  commit  His 
law  to  her  keeping,  to  whom  can  we  apply  but  to  her  ?  She 
alone  had  the  custody — she  alone  knows  the  facts.  If  we  must 
get  the  Scriptures  from  the  true  Church,  (and  where  else,  in 
6od^8  name,  can  we  expect  to  find  them  ?)  shall  we  reject  all 
the  testimony  of  these  Scriptures  as  to  the  true  Church  ?  The 
moment  we  concede  that  an  in&llible  Church  is  possible^  we  can- 
not, by  an  arbitrary  rule  of  false  logic,  reject  proper  testimony 
to  prove  the  feet.  How  then  can  true  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
be  proven,  and  the  true  Church  ascertained,  but  by  the  very 
method  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Whether  she  be  the 
true  Church  or  not,  must  not  the  true  Church  act  as  she  does  f 
Could  the  true  Church  do  otherwise  ?    And  until  some  wise 
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And 
ona  circle  as  i 
-y  uiiwiuingly  made  odniis- 
I  iirgiiinuit,  lie  firet  telb 
ml  S^p.ri|iturea,  that  "  copies 
rctl  witli  tliG  ori^oaU,  ontil 
0  ofaurotica  that  tlicy  were 
[Qitutiun  37.) 

chttrchet,  tho  aufiioitfuoy  of 
>,  jnd  by  wtiom  then  vaa  we 


wit  will  show  lis  a  more  able  ami  reliable  witntMt3  than  the  true 
Clmrth  of  Christ,  as  to  facts  ptu^Uarly  within  her  own  knowl- 
edge, ivo  luiist,  with  all  duo  dofcronoo,  bplipve  her. 

But  I  could  not  Bco  how  the  Protestant  theory  avoided  the 
supposed  difficulty  of  the  vicioun  circle,  when  they  wished  to 
provu  tho  authentieily  of  the  Scii-ituros,  aud  which  was  the 
true  Church,  or  any  other  &ct  itijig  to  tho  Church, 
although  Dr.  S{>Tiug  used  this  > 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  hi> 
sions  that  completely  neutraUzed 
UB,  iji  apeaking  of  the  New  Tost! 
of  tbem  were  circulated  and  con. 
the  evidence  was  satis^tory  t 
both  authcutic  and  genuine." 

All  these  acta  were  done  in 
the  evidence  was  decided  by  the,>> 

prove  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  those  copies  but  by 
the  Church  ?  In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures  he 
says :  "  The  divine  origin  of  tlie  sacrod  books  ia  not  prorod 
simply,  nor  principally,  from  historical  tcstimoay.  Historical 
testimony  ha^  its  placo,  and  it  is  no  uoimportaut  place  in  the 
argument."  (Uia.  38.)  The  learned  Diiine  having  referred  us 
to  the  Church  for  proof  of  the  di\-ine  origin  of  the  sacred  books, 
BO  far  as  the  unportant  ]>art  of  historical  testimony  is  concerned, 
how  docs  he  propose  to  ascertain  this  true  Churcli,  Hia  vrmrass 
to  prove  the  anthentioity  and  genuineness  of  these  Scriptures? 
He  insists  it  must  l>e  proved  by  the  Scriptures  alone. 

It  will  bo  readily  seen  that  this  arbitrary  role  is  based  essen- 
tially upon  tho  same  ground  as  those  of  David  Hume  and  Dr. 
Paley,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  only  witncBsoa  who  could,  from 
their  position,  knoa  the  facts.  The  Infidel  and  Protestant  po- 
sitions are  in  substance  precisely  the  same,  all  having  in  vtcv 
tho  very  same  end ;  viz. :  the  suppression  of  testimony.  They 
have  both  sought  most  diligently  for  some  arbitrary  and  pro- 
scriptive  rule,  by  which  they  could  effectually  close  the  moutha 
of  all  witnesses  who  testily  to  &cts  against  their  particular 
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§  5.  C(xn  the  Church  decide  her  own  cases  f 

Another  objectioii  is  made,  based  essentially  upon  a  very 
gross  misapplication  of  a  principle  only  ap{dicable  to  individuals^ 
and  not  to  associations  of  men.  I  will  state  it  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Campbell : 

^  In  all  monarchies,  save  that  of  Rome  and  Mahomet,  a 
judge  is  not  constitutionally  a  judge  of  his  own  case.  But  the 
Roman  judge  of  controversy  is  the  whole  church,  says  my 
learned  opponent,  and  her  councils  affirm  with  him.  The  whole 
church  judging  then  between  what  parties  ?  Herself  and  the 
heretics!!  What  a  righteous  and  in£illiblc  and  republican 
judge,  is  the  supreme  judge  of  controversy  in  the  Catholic 
church !  The  controversy  is  between  two  parties — ^the  church 
or  the  clergy  on  one  side,  and  the  heretics  or  the  Reformers  on 
the  other,  as  they  may  happen  to  be  called ;  say  the  church  and 
heretics.  And  who  is  umpire  and  who  is  supreme  judge  of 
both?  One  of  the  parties,  indeed,  the  church  herself!  This  is 
the  archetype — the  beau  ideal  of  civil  liberty,  and  republican 
gOYemment  in  the  Supreme  Roman  hierarchy."  (Debate  C.  <fe 
P.,  280.) 

This  objection  was  ori^ally  made  by  the  early  Reformers, 
as  also  by  the  Remonstrants  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  It  was  also 
made  by  Mr.  Breckenridge.  (Con.  H.  &  B.,  133.)  And  I  find 
it  in  most  Protestant  controvertists. 

From  the  very  emphatic  and  pointed  language  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and  the  extreme  emphasis  he  puts  upon  the  case,  he  must 
have  oomidered  it  a  most  unheard  of  usurpation  for  a  state, 
soverdgnty,  or  church,  to  judge  in  her  own  case. 

It  is  true,  that  the  laws  of  all  civilized  countries  lay  down 
the  principle,  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case. 
But  from  all  my  reading,  and  from  all  my  intercourse  with  in- 
telligent men,  I  never  knew  that  this  principle,  intended  only 
for  individuals,  could  be  applied  to  States,  or  Churches,  or  to 
any  other  associated  bodies  of  men,  until  I  read  Mr.  CampbelL 
A  fiither,  by  the  laws  of  all  countries,  is  allowed  to  decide  be- 
tween himself  and  his  child,  as  to  any  disobedience  of  his  com- 
mands. And  a  State,  Church,  or  association,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  those  under  its  jurisdiction.    The  right  to  decide  its 
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own  cases,  I  had  always  anjiposcd,  was  an  attribute  of  Biipreina- 
fj,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  every  society.  Every  crim- 
inal ofi'ence  is  oonimitted  aguinst  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
State — is  prosoouted  in  her  name — is  determined  by  courts  of 
her  own  creation,  and  coiuj>OBed  of  judges  appointed  and  paid 
by  herself,  and  who  act  only  as  her  agents.  And  yet  ia  this 
tyranny  ?  Because  an  individual,  when  he  has  an  adverse  m- 
terest  against  another,  is  not  allowed  to  decide  In  his  own  case, 
is  there  the  sentblance  of  reason  to  say,  that  the  State  is  not  an 
impartial  judge  in  her  own  cases  ?  Wliat  interest  has  the  Slate 
in  convicting  an  innocent  man?  Is  she  not  the  equal  protector 
of  all?  Can  she  ask  any  thing  bat  what  Is  just?  Is  it  not  de- 
rogatory to  her  dignity,  and  to  the  i>eoplo  whom  she  govenu, 
for  her  to  oppress  the  poorest  or  meanest  of  her  citizens?  It 
certainly  is,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  theory  whereon  all  go\- 
erument  is  based.  As  a  father  is  compelled,  in  justice  to  his 
family,  to  inflict  punishment,  so,  the  State  is  compelled  to  eie- 
cute  justice  npon  individuals. 

And  is  it  not  so  ivith  the  Church  ?  And  is  it  not  so  in  all 
it)Jsociations  of  men  ?  What  interest  has  the  Church  in  unjustly 
expelling  a  member? 

She  does  expel  members  for  j  list  cause,  but  even  then,  irith 
great  rfiwt-anoe.  If  there  be  any  sincerity  in  the  church,  (and 
how  can  she  exist  without  it  ?)  she  must  desire  to  increase  her 
fold.  Nothing  but  a  sacred  regard  to  principle  can  induce  her 
to  expel  members.  She  is  bound  by  every  sacred  obligation  to 
keep  the  ftuth  pure.  The  spread  of  impure  principles  is  no  ob- 
ject with  her.  The  preservation  of  jreace  within  her  own  floek 
is  her  duty,  Sbc  would  bo  recreant  to  her  mighty  trust  if  she 
did  not  do  it.  And  that  duty  is  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  the  faith,  and  to  each  moiuber.  She  stands  impartial.  While 
it  ia  her  wish  to  save  the  faith  from  contamination,  it  is  equally 
her  wish  to  save  souls. 

What  interest  had  St.  Paul  in  delivering  Ilymeneus  ami 
Alexander  over  to  Satan,  that  made  him  a  partial  judge  ?  And 
when  Titus  was  commanded  by  him  to  reject  heretioi,  was 
Titus  a  partial  judge?  And  as  heretics  muft  be  e^rptUed,  I 
should  really  like  to  know  where  wo  are  to  go  for  a  tribunal 
Shall  the  Church  call  in  strangers  and  aliens,  to  try  Iter  otm 
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children  f  Was  such  a  thing  ever  done  ?  Shall  she  call  in  her 
enemies  ?  If  not,  whom  shall  she  call  in  ?  Would  not  such  a 
system  of  church  government  be  unheard  of  and  impracticable  ? 
It  would  certainly  be  very  troublesome  to  the  outside  world, 
who  would  be  called  on  to  try  cases  very  often. 

And  what  sort  of  a  true  Church  would  that  be,  that  was  so 
much  more  defective  than  the  constitution  of  any  civil  State — 
that  possessed  so  little  dignity  and  impartiality — was  entitled  to 
80  little  respect — ^was  so  feeble  that  there  were  "  none  so  poor 
to  do  her  reverence " — so  that  she  must  depend  upon  aliens, 
strangers,  and  heretics  to  determine  her  own  faith — to  decide 
for  her  own  children  ?  I  cannot,  I  must  confess,  form  a  concep- 
tion of  such  a  Church,  any  more  than  I  could  of  a  sovereignty, 
calling  in  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  States  to  judge  her 
own  people. 

But  I  could  find  no  Protestant  sect  that  did  not,  at  least  in 
form^  a(?t  upon  this  same  condemned  principle.  The  Synod  of 
Dort  took  the  responsibility  to  try  and  excommunicate  the  Re- 
monstrants, against  their  protest.  So,  the  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  and  all  others,  so  far  as  they  pretend  to  exer- 
cise governmental  power  at  all,  even  in  mere  form^  assume  and 
act  upon  this  principle,  and  never  call  for  outside  help.  Even 
in  Mr.  Campbell's  Church,  it  was  so.  For  each  individual 
church,  '^  with  its  bishops  and  deacons,  is  tlie  highest  tribunal 
on  earth  to  which  an  individual  Christian  can  appeal ;  that  who- 
soever will  not  hear  it,  has  no  other  tribunal  to  which  he  can 
look  for  redress."  "  We  know  whom  to  exclude."  "  Such  a 
one  has  denied  the  faith,  and  we  reject  him."  (Christianity 
Restored,  122,  123.     Cited  C.  &  R.'s  Debate,  804.) 

This  looks  very  much,  I  must  say  exactly^  like  trying  its  own 
cases  by  each  individual  church. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  true  Church,  or  even  one  claiming  to 
be  such,  that  would  consider  itself  so  poor,  weak,  and  ignorant, 
as  to  call  in  outsiders,  to  ascertain  its  own  faith.  It  would  bo 
a  most  exquisite  true  Church  !  And  in  considering  these  last 
two  objectioas,  I  was  often  reminded  of  William  Law's  answer 
to  Bishop  Hoadly's  sermon :  "  Your  Lordship  tells  Dr.  Snape, 
that  he  sayeth  and  unsayeth,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics." 
22 
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Among  the  duuqgoB  made  by  Dr.  Spring  ig  one,  wbidhi  if 
true,  destroys  her  character  as  a  trustworthy  goardiaii  of  Sonp 
tare,  and  as  a  credible  witness.    He  says: 

*^  The  Romanists  have  altered  and  amended,  and  so  mistnns* 
lated  the  Bible,  as  to  render  it  conformable  to  thdr  own  staid- 
ard.»»     (Dis.  U.) 

This  charge  I  was  wholly  incompet^it  to  detennino  m|aett 
It  was  of  a  character  so  serioosi  that  a  fidr-minded  man  wodd 
not  lightly  make  it ;  and  it  alleged  the  existence  of  a  crims^ 
that  required  an  overwhelming  amount  of  tuipitude  to 
mit. 

But  aside  from  the  wholesale  enormity  of  the  alleged 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  committing  it  with  any 
(dispersed  as  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  over  the  world,)  and 
based  as  such  a  charge  was  upon  the  supposition  of  in  entire 
apostacy  in  faith,  honor,  and  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  Ohurob, 
the  learned  Divine  made  certain  remarks  afterwards,  that  left, 
in  my  mind,  no  doubt  of  his  mistake.  After  making  the  above 
charge,  he  asserted  that  Catholics  refused  to. disseminate  their 
o\vn  version,  and  then  goes  on  to  ask :  '^  If  they  are  willing  that 
their  own  copy  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  fully  drcdlated 
among  their  own  population,  will  they  tell  us  so  ?  We  ask  them 
if  they  will  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  disseminating  their 
own  version,  without  note  or  comment  ?  "     (Dig.  Y6.) 

I  must  confess,  I  could  not  well  put  these  different  podtaoos 
together.  I  could  not  well  understand  why  the  learned  Divine 
should  wish  to  circulate,  even  among  Catholics,  a  sporioos  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  "  altered  and  amended^  and  so  misirwu-' 
laied^'^  he  alleged,  '^  aa  to  render  it  conformaUtM  to  their  awn 
standards.'*'*  He  had  before  spoken  of  the  Roman  Chnrch  in 
such  strong  terms  of  condemnation,  calling  her  doctrines  of 
^'Transubstantiation,  the  Mass,  Penance,  Extreme  UnotioOi 
Matrimony,  Invocation  of  Saints,  use  of  images,"  Ao,  U  dis- 
gusting" and  without  '^ foundation  in  Scripture;"  and  then 
having  charged  that  Church  with  ''  altering  and  amending  and 
80  mistranslating  t/ie  JBible  as  to  render  it  ec^fomuMNe  to  their 
own  standards  y  "  and  yet  after  all  this,  to  desifa  the  pdfikgt 
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of  circulating  this  *'  altered  and  amended  and  so  mistranslated  " 
version,  among  deluded  Catholics,  still  more  establishing  them 
in  their  belief  of  those  disgusting  and  unfounded  tenets  of  their 
Church,  is  what  I  could  not  so  well  comprehend.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  mighty  screw  loose  somewhere,  in  the  several  discord- 
ant and  contradictory  charges  of  the  learned  Divine.  (Disser- 
tation 52.) 

But  in  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  found,  that  before 
the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  all  copies  of  every  book  had 
to  be  the  labor  of  the  pen ;  and  that  in  transcribing,  it  was  al- 
leged, some  errors  had  been  committed  in  some  of  the  copies, 
by  the  transcribers.  These  errors  Catholics  insisted  were  not 
generally  of  importance,  and  the  means  of  their  correction  ex- 
isted in  other  manuscripts  found  in  possession  of  the  Church 
herself.  As  the  labor  of  copying  the  Bible  was  so  great,  as  to 
take  an  expert  penman  about  one  whole  year's  time,  occasional 
errors  could  not  be  avoided.  But  to  charge  the  Church  with  a 
deliberate  and  abandoned  design  of  changing  the  sacred  volume 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  intent  of  sustaining  her  own  doc- 
trines, was  certainly  a  very  harsh  accusation,  and  one  that 
ought  to  be  sustained  by  the  most  ample  proo^  before  it  should 
be  believed ;  and  if  not  so  proven  must  react  upon  those  who 
recklessly  make  it. 

§  7.  ITie  Church  incapable  qf  Heformation. 

I  found  it  also  objected  to  the  Catholic  Church,  that  she 
was  incapable  of  reformation.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge : 

^^  The  very  assumption  of  InfaUibility^  while  persisted  in, 
renders  all  essential  reform  inconsistent  and  absurd ;  unneces- 
sary and  impossible.  Hence  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Home  in  doctrine,  morals,  and  essential  worship,  have  been  per- 
petuated from  age  to  age."    (Con.  H.  &  B.,  224.) 

This  objection  is  also  made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  by  most 
Protestiot  writers.  It  seems  to  be  considered  by  them  gener- 
ally, as  a  very  strong  argument. 

It  is  very  natural  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  dif> 
fer  about  the  character  of  the  true  Church.  Their  fundamental 
rules  lead  to  very  different  results.    While  the  Catholic  rule 
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makes  the  Cfauroh  always  the  same,  ^  uinaapoBiaa>  avd 
FOBMABLB,  BOTH  Kow  AND  FOBxvxB,*'  (as  Mr,  Breokaoridge  de- 
clares,) the  Protestant  rale,  on  the  contrary,  makes  her  the 
precise  opposite,  befobmed  and  bbfobidlblb,  **  both  how  ahd 
FOBEVEB."  One  begins  and  ends  with  fixedness  and  oertain^^— 
the  other  begins  and  ends  with  inquiry  and  doabt. 

I  most  confess  that  I  love  permanency  and  atabifitj  in  all 
institutions.  I  never  found  truth  to  waver.  I  ibund  rtgwfg 
marked  upon  the  fiioe  of  error,  but  I  never  found  it  labelM 
upon  the  brow  of  truth.  Before  I  beoame  a  OathdiOi  and  be- 
fore I  had  made  any  investigation  into  the  truth  of  that 
I  remember  to  have  been  told,  in  substance,  by  aa 
Protestant,  that  he  thought  the  stability  of  the  Roman  Chiuehi 
was  her  most  admirable  feature.  It  struck  me,  at  the  time^  as 
one  of  the  most  sensible  positions  I  had  heard.  It  was  evidea^f 
based  upon  sound  sense,  and  pure  philosophy. 

And  in  my  after  investigations,  among  the  truths  I  though 
I  could  find  in  the  New  Testament  was  the  explicit  fiMSt,  that 
the  true  Church  was  not  to  change.  I  could  not  oooeeive 
of  a  changeable  church,  and  have  any  confidence  in  the 
ises  of  Christ.  And  besides,  it  did  seem  to  me  as  just  to 
kind,  that  the  same  true  Church,  ^^  unreformed  and  unrefimnih 
ble,  both  now  and  forever,"  should  exist  in  every  age,  that  all 
might  enjoy  the  same  opportunities  for  heaven.  I  could  not  see 
any  object  in  the  organization  of  a  reformable  Chundi.  It 
could  guide  no  one. 

"  It  leads  to  bewilder,  and  daalef  to  bUnd.** 

We  often  hear  men  speak  of  making  a  virtue  of  neoessty. 
And  it  did  seem  to  me  that  this  objection  against  the  stalnli^ 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  by  consequence,  holding  rrffprma- 
ability  in  the  true  Church,  cis  a  virtue^  was  based  upon  that 
ground.  The  Protestant  principle  had  led  to  so  many  alleged 
reforms,  and  there  were  still  so  many  in  prospect ;  and  as  often 
as  one  alleged  reformation  was  made,  another  was  needed,  that 
this  inevitable  necessity,  under  the  rule,  was  at  last  esteemed  as 
a  virtue  in  the  theory  of  a  Christian  Church — a  Church  alleged 
to  have  been  organized  by  Christ.    It  seemed  to  me  then 
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ought  to  be,  at  least,  one  immutable  institution  in  the  world — 
0ome  stable  system  by  which  men  could  be  guided, 

«  Henceforwaid  and  foreTer." 

While  all  human  systems,  from  the  limited  capacity  of  their 
founders,  and  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  world,  would 
necessarily  be  defective,  and,  therefore,  perishable,  it  would 
seem  that  a  system  founded  by  Christ  should  be  stable  for  the 
very  opposite  reason. 

But  while  I  could  well  understand  the  entire  truth  of  the 
position,  that  all  reforms,  under  the  Catholic  theory,  become 
impossible  in  reference  to  faith  and  morals,  there  was  a  difficulty 
arose  in  my  mind,  as  to  how  these  alleged  errors  and  corruptions, 
in  faith  and  morals,  got  into  the  Church  originaUy.  If  they 
did  get  into  the  Church  in  violation  of  her  established  rule, 
they  could  certainly  get  out  again  in  the  same  way.  The  feet 
that  these  alleged  errors  '^  have  been  perpetuated  from  age  to 
age,"  of  itself  speaks  volumes  in  her  favor.  It  proves  the  in- 
flexibility and  integrity  of  the  Church.  It  shows  her  vigilance 
— ^her  perseverance — and  her  invincible  firmness.  And  the  very 
principle  that  makes  her  perpetuate  these  alleged  errors,  would 
have  made  her  reject  them  at  the  beginning. 

Whatever  system  Christ  did  establish.  He  intended  it  to  last 
through  all  coming  time.  It  was  not  designed  to  meet  the 
whims  of  men — the  prevailing  temper  of  the  times — or  to  ex- 
cuse the  errors  of  heretics.  Christ  being  Infinite,  the  map  of 
the  future  lay  before  Him,  as  evident  as  that  of  the  past ;  and 
He  adopted  a  system  applicable  to  all  times,  all  places,  and  all 
persons,  and  yet  inflexible  and  unchangeable.  His*  system, 
when  extended  through  all  future  ages,  and  legitimately  carried 
out,  would  save  more  men  in  the  end,  than  an  uncertain,  flexi- 
ble, and  changeable  theory,  which,  upon  its  very  fece,  was  sus- 
picious, from  the  fSstct,  that  it  claimed  nothing,  and  asked  for  no 
respect.  If  Christ  organized  any  Church,  no  man  has  any  right 
to  set  up  another.    And  if  he  does  so,  his  act  is  void. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  fact,  expressly  declared  by  our 
Lord,  and  shown  in  all  the  Epistles,  and  admitted  by  Protes- 
tants, and  proved  by  common  sense,  that  the  SUCCESS  of  His 
system  depended  upon  the  XTNTTY  of  His  FOLLOWERS,  and 
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that  all  Christians  did  join  this  one  Chordh  in  the  dajq  of  the 
apostles,  we  can  then  see  the  great  END  Christ  had  in  nm  m 
organizing  ONE  VISIBLE  CHURCH.    If  the  saooess  of  Hb 

system  had  not  required  the  united  fiuth  and  eflbrts  of  His  fi)t 
lowers,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  the  eodatenoe  of 
this  one  kingdom.  The  Christian  army  is  like  any  other  array. 
Its  success  upon  the  field  of  battle  depends  upon  ha  inuty.  It 
must  actlikeoneman,r^y,  able,  and  willing  to  &ce  a  fee  flora 
any  quarter,  at  any  moment. 

Take,  then,  the  two  theories,  and  extend  them  throii|^  ol 
time^  and  by  the  legitimate  and  practical  operation  of  wtueb^ 
will  you  save  most  men  in  the  end?  If  one  loaea  more  than  the 
other  in  the  aggregate,  it  does  not  matter  to  the  Lawjpver^ 
when  or  where,  here  or  there.  It  is  the  theory  of  error  fldIL 
And  because  Christ  knew  that  the  success  of  His  system  depeAfr 
ed  upon  the  unity  of  Ws  followers,  He  organiied  His  Chureh, 
and  gave  it  those  magnificent  promises  of  protection ;  and  ink- 
posed  upon  men  the  corresponding  duty  to  hear  this  Oiuroh, 
and  of  becoming  members  of  this  one  fold.  And  having  tUi 
glorious  end  in  view,  was  it  not  just  as  reasonable  that  He 
should  require  all  men  to  hear  this  Church,  and  believe  in  tUs 
Church,  as  to  believe  any  other  truth  He  proposed  ?  And  is  it 
not  as  easy,  if  men  are  properly  disposed,  to  join  the  tm^,  as  a 
false  Church  ?  And  is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest  obligations 
imposed  upon  men  by  Christ,  that  they  should  regard  the  suo- 
cess  of  His  kingdom,  as  they  regard  the  King  lEmself  ?  Christ 
has  promised  us  great  rewards  for  our  limited  services.  But 
limited  as  they  are,  they  must  be  performed.  We  must  labor 
for  Him,  and  in  the  tcay  He  has  appointed.  The  salvation  of 
others  must  be  as  dear  to  us  as  it  is  dear  to  Him. 

*(  He  ices  with  equal  eje  as  God  of  aH" 

And  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  should  imitate  Him  in  His  expanded 
views.  We  should  take  in  all  times,  all  races,  and  all  countries. 
Local  and  temporary  views  are  not  found  in  world-wide  Chris* 
tianity.  The  poorest  Indian  wanderer,  houseless  and  homeless, 
ignorant  and  rude,  has  a  soul  immortal,  and  as  bright  and  beaor 
tiful,  in  the  impartial  eye  of  heaven,  as  the  crowned  and  jew- 
elled monarch  on  his  throne. 
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And  I  must  say  that  I  love  a  Church  that  claims  to  be  the 
sole  tme  Church.  She  acts  like  the  true  Church. .  It  is  the  kind 
of  Church  we  read  o£  She,  at  least,  makes  a  consistent,  ration- 
al, and  Scriptural  case,  in  her  declaration.  Upon  the  face  of 
the  papers^  she  makes  out  a  good  showing;  not  a  wild  and  inco- 
herent, mixed  and  multifarious  claim,  that  contains  so  many  in- 
consistencies, that  new  ones  start  up  in  every  line.  But  when  a 
Church  comes  to  me  and  says :  ^^  I  glory  in  having  reformed 
my  creed,  and  in  being  always  reformable ; "  I  cannot  but  say : 
**  You  will,  perhaps,  always  need  it.  Constitutional  infirmities 
are  never  cured.  They  '  lead  but  to  the  grave.'  I  can  well  un- 
derstand how  the  members  of  the  true  Church  could  reform 
themselves  in  their  own  conduct.  But  how  the  work  of  our 
Lord — the  Church  herself— conld  be  reformed,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. And  I  must  ask.  Who  are  you  ?  When  did  you  take 
your  rise  ?  When  and  where  did  you  find  the  theory  of  a  re- 
formable true  Church  f  You  claim  no  in&Uibility,  for,  mani- 
festly, you  have  none.  You  claim  no  certain  competency  to 
guide  any  one  to  glory,  for  your  skill  consists  in  making  alleged 
reformations  in  the  work  of  Christ.  You  can  claim  no  rest,  for 
a  reformable  Church  is  never  at  rest,  but  always  inquiring  after 
new  reformations.  You  claim  no  respect,  either  because  you 
are  entitled  to  none,  or  because  you  are  too  modest  to  claim  that 
which  is  your  right.  This  excessive  modesty  may  be  tolerable 
in  individuals,  but  certainly  is  intolerable  in  the  true  Church. 

"  And  will  you  not  always  need  reforming,  until  you  cease  to 
be  reformable  ?  And  can  that  ever  be,  under  your  theory  ? 
And  if  so,  when  will  that  period  arrive  ?  Can  I  possibly  live 
that  long  ?  And  if  I  could,  what  am  I  to  do  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Must  I  be  still  inquiring  ?  Must  I  be  still  left  in  painful  uncer- 
tainty, 

'  And  hungry  hopet  legalA  the  while, 
On  the  span  diet  of  a  nnile '  ? 

^I  know  you  are  liberal.  You  admit  salvation  can  be  found 
in  a  great  variety  of  Churches.  But  is  it,  in  fact  and  truths  sal- 
Tation  ?  Is  it  that  priceless  jewel  ?  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  From 
the  very  fact  that  you  are  so  willing  to  compromise^  and  admit 
that  salvation  can  be  found  even  in  the  alleged  Church  of  Anti- 
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cbrist,  I  fear  your  pruudples  are  too  Uberai  to  be  tnte.    I  baliere 

in  truth.    I  am  content  to  find  it.    I  think  it  the  best  m»nf^ 

the  best  humanity — ^the  best  sense — the  best  logic— «Dd  ft  is 

certaifdy  the  sirfesU    I  haye  known  many  men  set  up  fidae 

claims  to  property,  and  I  never  knew  one  yet,  who  was  cooseiow 

of  the  fact,  but  was  willmg  to  compromue.    He  could  loss  notk 

ing,  and  was  certain  to  gain  something.    The  terms  were  nol 

very  material.    He  was  always  KberaL    Like  the  woman  AsK 

falsely  claimed  the  child  before  Bang  Solomon,  he  was  always 

ready,  able,  and  willmg  to  ^  divide  it.'    But  not  so  with  As 

true  owner — the  man  conscious  of  his  rights.    It  was  matter  ef 

principle  with  him.    He  always  said  ^  all  or  none' — ^  My  God 

and  my  right.'   It  seems  it  ought  to  be  so  with  the  true  Gbnrdi. 

Bhe  ought  to  listen  to  no  one  but  her  Master.    Let  her  be  as 

inflexible,  stubborn,  and  intolerant  as  &ct  and  troth  always  am 

Is  she  not  the  more  beautiful  ? — the  more  lovely  ? — the  more 

mereiiul?    Is  there  any  mercy  but  in  the  truth?  anycharitj 

but  in  the  fact  ?    You  may  possibfy  be  in  the  right|  but  mj 

mind  is  so  constituted  as  not  to  perceive  it.    Your  theory  is  oer* 

tainly  \erj  flattering.    It  raises  my  individual  mind  above  yoov- 

self.    But  I  am  after  salvation — not  flattery.    If  I  were  not  to 

be  judged  hereafter  by  a  severe  Judge,  who  knows  His  own 

rights — has  the  ability  to  protect  them — and  does  not  deal  in 

flattery,  that 

*  Medium  of  a  knavuh  trade,' 

then  I  would  like  your  system  well.  But  I  have  my  fears  that 
it  will  not  do.  I  can  have  no  confidence  in  a  Church  that  has 
none  in  herself— that  cannot  assure  me  of  any  thing,  because, 
confessedly^  she  does  not  know.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  with  the  old  Church.  She  possessed  not  that  infirmity,  but 
lifled  her  mighty  head  above  the  shifting  storms  below.  like 
a  cloud-capped  mountain  peak,  she  aspired  to  the  sides.  Her 
claims  were  as  manifest  as  the  snow-clad  sierras.  And  like  the 
eternal  hills,  she  stood  firm  and  high.  And  while  she  held  up 
truth  to  the  world,  she  never  stooped  to  flatter.  I  would  like 
to  find  that  Church  that  has  actually  *  seen  the  Lord^  and  for 
that  reason  has  not  been  reformed^  and  cannot  be  rtformedf 
BECAUSE  SHE  WAS  SO  CONSTITUTED  DT  THE  BE- 
GINNING AS  NEVER  TO  NEED  IT.» 
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And  if  we  were  to  admit  that  salvation  may  be  fomid  in 
many  different  Churches,  under  the  reformable-true-Church  the- 
ory, where  shall  we  fix  the  limits?  Fmth  must  have  some  deter- 
minate limits.  If  jou  adopt  the  theory  of  more  than  one  Church, 
where  will  you  stop  ?  And  wherever  you  do  stop,  are  your 
limits  more  intelligible — ^more  plain — ^more  just — ^more  certain 
than  the  limits  of  the  one-unreformable-Church  theory  ?  Are 
they  more  charitable  or  more  consistent  ?  You  must  lay  down 
iome  sensible  rule,  some  fixed  limits,  or  your  theory  will  not 
have  even  the  shadow  of  system  in  it.  It  will  depend  upon  the 
diding  scale  of  the  times.  And  would  that  be  Christianity  ? 
Would  such  a  theory  save  souls  ? 

This  difficulty  has  been  great  with  Protestants.  Whatever 
limits  they  adopted  in  one  age,  needed  extension  in  the  next.  In 
the  days  of  Luther,  he  and  the  Lutherans  held  the  Sacramenta- 
rians  as  heretics.  The  Calvinists,  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  as  also 
those  of  France,  held  the  Remonstrants  as  heretics.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  these  limits  were  extended.  The  Socinians,  so  much 
abhorred  at  the  beginning,  have  grown  into  favor.  The  Armin- 
ians  have  also  ceased,  with  the  Calvinists,  to  be  considered  out- 
aide  the  pale  of  salvation.  The  tendency  is  now  to  take  in  every 
sect  of  every  kind.  The  limits  will  then  extend,  as  they  have 
extended,  with  the  increase  of  sect?.  Matters  of  faith  become 
of  no  importance.  Indifference  inevitably  succeeds.  The  cer- 
tain result  of  such  a  theory  is,  that  men  cease  to  regard  religion 
as  of  supreme  importance,  until  at  last  they  have  no  faith 

**  For  which  they  bear  to  live  or  dare  to  die." 

§  8.    Wicked  persons  are  sometimes  found  in  the  Catholic 

Church. 

One  of  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was,  that  wicked  persons  were  sometimes  members 
of  her  communion.    He  quotes  from  Bellarmine  this  sentence : 

"Wicked  men,  infidels,  and  reprobates,  remaining  in  the 
public  profession  of  the  Roman  Church,  are  true  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ." 

He  then  quotes  from  the  notes  of  theRheimish  Testament : 

"  Every  branch  in  me,  Ac    Christ  hath  some  branches  in 
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his  body  mystical  that  be  fruitless;  thereibre^  ill  liren  aiao  maj 
be  members  of  Christ's  charch." 

This  charge  does  not  allege  that  the  Church  Mg^eotf  to 
t«ach  the  faith,  and  to  urge  it  continoally  upon  all  her  menibei^ 
but  that  she  is  too  lax  in  her  disdipline,  and  does  not  eieommir 
nicate  persons  as  readQy  as  Frotestants  do,  for  alleged  eirova  n 
practice. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  no  Chorch  can  certainly  know  1A9 
are  at  heart  good,  and  who  are  eviL  No  being  InA  CM^ 
^'  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart,''  can  detennine  tins  <}ii6stioii.  Lit 
visilde  Church,  there  must  and  will  be  members  who  aro  vsr 
worthy,  and  the  Church  cannot  be  held  reqmnsiULe  ibr  their  ii^ 
dividual  vices.  If  we  make  the  true  viable  Choroh  respomiUe 
for  the  acts  of  wicked  members,  we  plaoe  her  safety  and  eaitlbr 
enco  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies,  who  have  only  fe^ 
join,  and  then  ruin  hen  And  every  member  of  the  Chucihi 
from  the  most  elevated  and  upright  down  to  the  most  hbp 
worthy,  are  sinners,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  We  are  all 
sinners. 

^'  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  wo  deceive  oursdves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  say  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  Um 
a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
ikithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness."  (1  John  i.  8-10.)  And  St.  Paul  aays  of 
himself: 

'^  But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjeotioD, 
lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  unto  others,  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway."     (1  Cor.  ix.  27.) 

As  all  members  are  sinners,  and  only  differ  in  degree,  the 
question  only  regards  tlic  def^ree  of  misconduct  that  shall  cut  a 
man  off  from  the  Church,  and  w^hat  time  shall  be  allowed  him 
for  repentance. 

When  Peter  asked  his  Master  how  often  he  shonld  foigive 
his  brother,  '^  Jesus  said  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee  until 
seven  times :  but  until  seventy  times  seven."  (Matt  xviii  21, 
22.)  And  again  our  blessed  Lord  declares:  ^^Take  heed  to 
yourselves.  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him: 
and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him.  And  if  he  trespass  against  thee 
seven  times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  «  day  turn  igBin  le 
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thee  saying,  I  repent,  thoa  shalt  forgive  him.''  (Luke  zvil 
3,4.) 

This  merciful  rule  was  laid  down  by  our  Lord,  who  knew 
full  well  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  the  frailty  of  man. 
And  we  find  in  His  own  blessed  apostles,  the  full  proof  of  how 
great  this  infirmity  is.  We  hear  the  fervent  and  devoted  Paul 
say  of  himself,  '^  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  *  *  *  For  the 
good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not, 
that  I  do." 

If  then  my  brother  trespass  against  me  seven  times  in  a  day, 
and  seven  times  in  a  day  return  and  say,  I  repent,  I  must  for- 
give  him.    And  I  must  do  this  upon  his  saying  I  repent, 

I  cannot  judge  his  heart — I  can  know  what  he  says.  What 
then  can  the  true  Church  do,  but  follow  the  merciful  commands 
of  her  Master  ?  She  cannot  make  a  new  law.  She  must  for- 
give as  she  has  been  commanded.  If  then  a  member  returns 
and  says  "  I  repent,"  the  Church  can  only  forgive  him. 

And  when  I  came  to  examine  into  this  subject,  I  found  that 
by  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  every  member  was  required  to 
confess  his  sins,  and  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  at 
least  once  a  year,  upon  pain  of  excommunication.  If  he  neglect 
this  duty,  when  in  his  power,  he  stands  liable  to  be  exeoramuni- 
cated.  If  then  he  complies  with  this  duty,  how  can  the  Church 
refuse  him  her  fellowship  ?  She  allows  him  a  certain  period  for 
repentance  and  confession.  If  he  obey,  she  must  forgive.  If 
he  disobey,  heisnot  permitted  to  receive  the  sacraments.  He  is 
not,  however,  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  repentance.  Nor 
is  he  excluded,  if  he  pleases,  from  assisting  in  the  celebration  of 
her  festivals,  nor  from  attending  her  worship.  All  persons  have 
this  privilege.  She  knows  that  many  a  wanderer  has  been  called 
home  by  kindness.  And  while  she  urges  all  to  the  strictest 
obedience,  and  reproves  all  for  their  sins  without  distinction  of 
condition,  and  holds  up  before  their  eyes  the  fatal  consequences 
of  every  sin,  she  at  the  same  time  remembers,  that  she  is  bound 
by  the  command  of  her  Master  to  forgive  seventy  times  seven, 
if  her  children  return  and  repent.  How  many  by  this  merciful 
role  of  our  Lord,  have  been  finally  saved  I 

But  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  body  and  soul 
of  the  Ohnrch.    All  who  profess  the  true  &ith,  assist  at  the  same 
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religious  services,  and  ooniply  with  the  rules  of  iho  Clmrch,  bo- 
long  to  the  body  of  tho  Church,  ami  arc  numbered  among  lier 
children.  But  to  &ith  uid  exterior  comnmnioD,  must  be  addtd 
hope  and  charity  and  the  ^aoe  of  Ood,  that  we  may  belong  to  the 
BOol  of  the  GhuToli.  TlioHe  two  elatutw  Uod  uloiie  can  Rcpanil«. 
The  Church  can  detenntne  as  to  wliat  is  Ciith,  wbnt  is  heresy, 
and  while  it  is  her  duty  to  teach  all  the  truth,  she  cannot  jndge 
the  inward  man.  As  Bishop  PurccU  beautifully  expreseea  it: 
"  When  Christ  empowered  the  church  to  throw  her  neta  VM 
the  een  of  human  life,  as  the  apostl  is  did  into  the  lake,  she  gath- 
ered into  it  fiahcB,  both  good  aiid  l^nd ;  when  the  nets  are  hauled 
ashore,  the  good  liiih  will  bo  sdeu  ^d  and  tho  bad  thrown  back 
into  the  BC3.  So  will  it  be  at  tho  end  of  the  world.  The  angels 
of  God  will  come  forth  and  select  tlie  elect  from  the  reprobate 
— they  will  gather  the  wheat  into  the  gamer,  but  the  tares  tbvj 
will  burn  with  unquenchable  fire."  •  •  •  •»  Hence,  as  long  u 
one  of  her  members  diequalities  not  himself  for  the  communion 
of  the  &ithful  by  flagrant  impiety,  notorious  depravity,  or  ican- 
dalona  excess,  she  rejects  him  not ;  but  like  that  chanty  of 
which  St.  Paul  Bpcaks, '  is  patient,  is  kind,  tliiuketh  no  e^il,  re- 
joiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth,  believetk 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  with  modeAy 
admoniahing  men,  if  peradventurc  God  may  give  them  repent- 
ance.' "    (Bishop  Paroeli.    Debate  C.  &  P.,  71.) 

There  is  such  a  thing  aa  being  too  strict.  We  see  it  exhib- 
ited in  tho  coaduot  of  tho  Pharisees.  Christ  was  blamed  be- 
cause he  eat  with  publicans  and  tiinneru,  and  because  be  wu 
their  friend.  Uia  disciples  were  blamed  for  eating  as  they  went 
through  the  fields  on  the  Sabbath  day.  And  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  subsequent  to  the  daya  of  the  apostles,  wo  find  the 
same  excessive  strictness  generally  among  heretics.  The  No- 
vatiaua  were  condemned  for  their  excessive  severity.  Thej 
would  admit  of  no  repentance— of  no  return  to  tho  church. 
Tho  Manicheans  also  claimed  the  most  extraordinary  piety, 
while  teaching  the  moat  ruinous  doctrines.  The  Vaudois  also 
required  their  members  to  be  poor  and  illiterate,  making  pov- 
erty a  requisite  instead  of  a  perfection,  as  Christ  had  done. 
And  if  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  different  secti 
demned  heretics,  we  shall  find  the  grwter  pi        p 
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always  claiming  the  most  rigid  virtue,  and  placing  the  essentials 
of  religion  in  the  counsels  of  perfection. 

It  is  very  natural  that  Protestants  should  regard  excommu- 
nication among  them,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  with  much  less  cau- 
tion than  it  is  regarded  by  Catholics.  This  grow^  out  of  their 
theory.  It  springs  necessarily  from  their  rule.  With  them  it 
is  not  an  eaptUsion^  but  a  mere  separation.  It  affects  not  the 
party.  It  decides  nothing.  It  does  not  show  that  he  is  a  here- 
tic. It  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  is  so.  It  simply 
shows  the  mere  opinion  of  those  who  differ  with  him.  In  the 
contemplation  of  the  theory  itself,  their  opinion  is  no  better 
tiian  his.  They  are  each  independent  equals.  They  then  can 
declare  a  separation  without  much  danger  of  doing  any  injury 
to  the  party,  even  if  they  are  wrong.  He  can  easily  join  some 
other  church,  in  which  his  chances  for  heaven  will  be,  perhaps, 
greater  than  they  were  in  the  Church  he  left. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  her  theory  ex- 
conmiunication  still  means  something.  It  still  has  the  effect  it 
did  of  old.  For  this  reason  the  Council  of  Trent  at  its  twenty- 
fifth  session,  chapter  third,  required  that  excommunication 
should  be  '^  used  with  sobriety  and  great  circumspection." 

§  9.  TTiat  successors  of  the  Apostles  must  be  successors  in  fuU, 

In  his  debate  with  Bishop  Purcell,  Mr.  Campbell  insisted 
that  the  apostles,  if  they  had  successors  at  all,  must  have  suc- 
cessors in  full.  He  refers  to  the  ofSce  of  President,  and  says 
truly,  that  each  succeeding  President  has  the  same  powers  as 
the  first.  This  same  objection  is  generally  made  by  Protestant 
controvertists.  The  essence  of  the  objection  is,  that  the  in&lli- 
ble  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  each  apostle  ui- 
dividually,  while  it  is  conceded  that  each  Catholic  Bishop  is  not 
personally  infallible ;  but  this  infidlible  assistance  is  claimed  to 
have  been  given  to  the  college  of  teachers,  as  the  organs  of  the 
entire  corporation,  the  Church.  This  college,  in  its  collective 
capaeitf/^  claims  the  same  powers  and  qualifications  to  teachy  as 
did  the  apostles.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  question  does 
not  regard  the  quantum  of  power,  nor  the  extent  of  the  divine 
assistance,  but  solely  the  mode  in  which  this  assistance  is  given. 
The  power  and  ability  to  do  the  same  things,  that  is,  to  teach 
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the  mme  tmthfl,  ore  now  claimi.'d  by  the  orgims  of  the  Churofa, 
B£  wore  clMmcd  aud  cxen^ed  hy  lliu  ajiostlcs  themaelves. 

The  apoatira,  bciiig  the  firet  teachers,  had  ito<-«6sarily,  in  the 
beginning,  to  travel  into  different  couutricB,  and  remain  for 
several  years «eparated  from  each  other;  and  this  personal  in- 
^nihility  was  required  hy  the  extraordinary  cironmstauocH  in 
which  ihey  were  pkced.  But  it  is  still  clear,  from  the  history 
of  the  Ooundl  of  Jorusaleni,  that  the  same  infallible  asfosUnoa 
was  fiiso  granted  to  the  college  of  teachers,  hicluding  others  &» 
sides  Ifie  aptmtltis.  This  iufalliblo  Eaaistanoe  came  down  in  thi* 
lailer  form,  to  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 

Besidca  this,  the  apostles  were  choseji  witnesses,  as  well  u 
teaclici-s.  The  powers  they  exert-ised  being  but  delegated,  they 
could  act  in  two  or  more  difre'""nt  capacities.  The  apostles 
wore  to  bear  witness  of  Christ ;  i  d  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  to  brmg  to  thtiir  recollection  all  things  that 
Christ  had  said  to  them.  (John  xir.  20.)  Witnesses  can  only 
act  indimduaUy.  Each  can  only  state  what  he  linds  written 
upon  Lis  own  memory.  He  la  only  called  upon  to  statf  what 
ho  knotv-s  himself.  Recollection  is  an  indinSual  act ;  and  the 
promise  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  bring  all  things  to  thdr 
recoBectioii  was,  in  its  nature,  confined  to  the  apostles,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  necessarily  made  them  indlrid uat I y  in- 
fallible. Under  the  commission  "Go  teach,"  the  inliillible  as- 
sistance was  promised  to  the  college  throngh  all  coming  time ; 
and  under  the  special  promise  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  bring 
all  things  to  their  recollection,  tliis  assistance  was  given  to  the 
apostles  individnally,  because  they  had  more  capacities  to  fill 
than  their  successors  under  the  c 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CHAR0B8   OS  MISCONDUCT  AGAINST  THE  JESUITS  AND 
CERTAIN   POPES. 

§  1.  Charges  against  the  Jesuits, 

Ahonq  other  charges  made  against  Catholics,  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, I  fonnd  certmn  allegations  against  the  Jesuits,  Although 
the  cause  of  the  Catholic  church  is  not  identical  with  this  order 
— though  she  can  stand  alone  without  it — and  though  at  one 
time  it  had  many  enemies  among  Catholics,  yet,  as  it  is  an  in- 
flaential  order  in  the  church,  I  examined  these  charges,  to  tho 
best  of  my  opportunity.  The  charges  of  Mr.  C,  were  based 
munly  upon  "  The  Secreta  Monita  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits." 
He  states  he  iras  informed  by  the  lady  from  whom  he  obtained 
it,  that  it  had  been  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  La&yette.  This  Secretary  was  an  Infidel  and  a  Jacobin, 
as  Bishop  Parcel]  stated. 

"The  Secreta  Monita,  then,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  is  just  as  accu- 
rate and  &ir  a  view  of  the  spirit,  design,  and  policies  of  that 
order,  as  can  be  given.  Such  is  our  faith ;  and  on  no  mean  tes- 
timony dther. 

"  We  shall  i^ve  some  aocotmt  of  the  discovery  of  this  said 
book: 

" '  We  are  indebted  for  this  terrible  book  of  Jesuits'  Bccrets, 
to  the  Farliunent  of  Paris.  They  passed  the  act  to  abolish  the 
Jesuits*  Booiety ;  and  tli9  ezecatioo  came  on  the  Jesuit  college 
like  a  thunder  Mtroke.  Their  palace  was  surruinjiied  by  troops, 
and  their  iiujiers  and  liooks,  luadtJiMe  "Sccrut  Instructions" 
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were  seised  before  they  had  heard  that  the  parliameiit  had 

taken  up  their  caiue  I ' 

^^  The  reasons  which  the  parliament  of  Franoey  in  1762,  gsfe 
for  extirpating  this  order,  which  has  been  thirty-nine  times  pro» 
scribed,  speak  volomes : 

*'  ^  The  consequences  of  their  doctrine  destroy  the  Liw  of  nih 
ture :  break  all  the  bonds  of  civil  society :  authorinng  Ijingi 
thefty  perjury,  the  utmost  undeanness,  murder,  and  all  niil 
Their  doctrines  root  out  all  sentiments  of  humanity :  excite  r^ 
bcllion :  root  out  all  religion :  and  substitute  all  sorts  of  tuper- 
stition,  blasphemy,  irreligion,  idolatry.' 

'^  Other  reasons  for  the  suppression  of  this  order  wffl  bo 
found  in  the  following  extract  from  their  oath: 

'^  ^  In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  of  all  the  Buntii  to 
you,  my  ghostly  fitthcr,  I  do  declare  that  his  holiness,  the  Pope, 
is  Christ's  vicar-general,  and  the  only  head  of  the  aniverssl 
church  throughout  the  earth ;  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  keys 
given  him  by  my  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  he  hath  power  to  de* 
peso  heretical  kings,  princes,  states,  commonwealths,  and  gov- 
ernments, all  being  illegal  without  his  sacred  confirmation; 
and  that  they  may  safely  be  destroyed.  Therefore  I,  to  the  utr 
most  of  my  power,  shall  and  will  defend  his  doctrine,  and  his 
holiness'  rights  and  customs  against  all  usurpers,  Jko. 

"  ^  I  do  renounce  and  disown  any  allegiance  as  due  to  any 
heretical  king,  prince,  state,  named  Protestants,  or  obedience  to 
any  of  their  inferior  magistrates  or  officers. 

^^  ^  I  do  fiirtbcr  promise  and  declare,  that  notwithstanding  I 
am  dispensed  with,  to  assume  any  religion  heretical  for  the 
propagation  of  the  mother  church's  interest — ^to  keep  secret  and 
private  all  her  agents  counsel,  &c. 

" '  All  of  which  I,  A  B,  do  swear  by  the  blessed  Trinity, 
and  the  blessed  Sacrament,  which  I  am  now  to  receive.  And  I 
call  all  the  heavenly  and  glorious  hosts  above,  to  witness  these 
my  real  intent ionSy  to  keep  this  my  oath.  In  testimony  hereof 
I  take  this  most  blessed  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  and  set  my 
hand  and  seal'  "     (Debate  C.  &  P.,  293.) 

The  Secreta  Monita  having  been  denied  by  Bishop  Porcell 
as  genuine,  and  alleged  to  be  a  forgery,  Mr.  Campbell  in  reply 
says: 
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"  Knowing,  my  fellow-citizens,  how  much  depends,  in  such  a 
discussion  as  that  now  in  progress,  on  having  authentic  docu- 
ments, I  determined,  from  the  beginning,  to  rely  on  none  which 
could,  on  proper  evidence,  or  with  justice,  be  repudiated.  I 
know  that  in  all  debates  so  &r  back  as  the  very  era  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, this  party  have  been  accustomed  to  deny  authorities, 
to  dispute  versions,  translations,  Ac,  even  of  their  own  writers 
who  were  so  candid  as  to  give  a  tolerably  ^ir  representation  of 
themselves." 

After  some  further  remarks  of  the  same  tenor,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Jesuits,  Mr.  C.  continues : 

^^  Here  is  another  document,  not  from  the  ashes  of  a  monas- 
tery. I  do  not  know  the  writer  of  this  article  :  but  it  is  from 
an  Encyclopaedia."     (Debate  C.  &  P.,  301.) 

One  would  naturally  suppose  from  this  avowal  of  Mr.  C.  that 
he  was  determined  to  quote  from  some  authority  that  could  not 
be  questioned.  But  the  Encycloptedia  of  Religious  Knowledge, 
from  which  he  quoted,  was  a  very  recent  Protestant  work,  pub- 
lished by  Fcssenden  A  Co.  I  afterwards  consulted  the  work 
myself.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  fair  enough  to  the  Protestant 
sects,  usually  giving  their  tenets  in  the  words  of  some  leading 
member  of  the  particular  church ;  but  in  all  ^^^^  related  to 
Catholics,  it  was  prejudiced  and  partial,  as  could  readily  be  seen 
by  any  one  having  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Its 
articles  in  reference  to  that  church  bear  upon  their  face,  to  my 
mind,  the  impress  of  one-  sided  and  partial  statements. 

I  take  so  much  of  the  extracted  article  as  gives  the  essence 
of  the  charges  against  the  order. 

"  The  essential  principles  of  this  institution,  namely,  that 
their  order  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  society  at  large, 
and  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  wel&re  at  any  community  of  men.  Thdr  system  of 
lax  and  pliant  morality,  justifying  every  vice,  and  authorizing 
every  atrocity,  has  left  deep  and  lasting  ravages  on  the  face  of 
the  moral  world.  Their  zeal  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  Rome  over  every  civil  government,  gave  currency  to 
tenets  respecting  the  duty  of  opposing  princes  who  were  hostile 
to  the  Catholic  fiiith,  which  shook  the  basis  of  all  political  al- 
legiance, and  loosened  the  obligations  of  every  human  law 
23 
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Their  inde&tigable  indnstrj,  and  comitlesB  artifioes  in 
the  progress  of  the  Reformed  rdUgion,  perpetuated  the 
pernicious  errors  of  Popery,  and  postponed  the  triunph  of  tol- 
erant and  Christian  principles. 

'^  The  evils  of  Jesuitism  arise  not  firom  the  Tiolatioa  of  d» 
principles  of  the  order ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  naftnnl 
and  necessary  fruits  of  the  system ;  they  are  confined  to  no  ag% 
place,  or  person.**  (Encyclopaedia  of  ReBgiona  Eiiowledg«^|i 
685,  as  given  by  Mr.  C.) 

This  indictment  was  certainly  the  most  formidable  I  had  erv 
read.  All  the  forms  in  the  Criminal  Preoedenta  ooold  not  mfnA 
it.  It  did  not  charge  this  abandoned  order  of  men  with  oertria 
specified  crimes  only,  but  with  every  crime  under  heaven.  Aai 
not  only  so,  but  with  every  thing  undean,  low,  vile,  and  idola> 
trous.  There  was  no  crime,  no  degrading  practice,  of  wUA 
they  were  not  alleged  to  be  guilty.  They  were  alleged  hmntt 
monsters.  So  unlimited  were  their  alleged  deformitiea,  tfait 
they  had  but  one  single  virtue  left,  and  that  was  indispenaaUf 
necessary  to  complete  their  alleged  system  of  villany.  Thej 
were  conceded  to  have  conscieneeSj  upon  which  you  could  predi- 
ciite  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  These  charges  certainly  em* 
tained  enough  to  satisfy  any  enemy.  If  the  order  had  a  hittff 
and  slanderous  enemy  in  the  world,  he  certainly  could  find  food 
enough  in  this  indictment  upon  which  to  feast  his  enmity*  He 
could  well  say :  ^^  This  is  full,  final,  and  complete.  They  an 
charged  with  every  thing.  Nothing  could  be  better,  beeaoe 
nothing  can  be  added.*' 

And  how  shall  such  unfortunate  men  be  tried  ?  With  audi 
charges  impending  over  them,  can  they  hope  for  justice  in  tUi 
world  ?  Tlicy  come  into  court  crush^  with  a  mass  of  such  a 
wild  multiplicity  of  charges,  that  the  court  and  jury  instinotiTefy 
turn  from  these  miserable  beings,  cither  guilty  o^  or  nnfortonate 
enough  to  be  charged  with,  such  a  total  abandonment  of  all  and 
every  moral  principle.  The  very  reading  of  such  an  indietoMilt 
is  enough  to  overwhelm  them,  and  to  half  convict  them  of  ill 
most  horrible  charges.  Ought  men  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
charged  with  such  unlimited  depravity,  even  though  innooant) 
to  get  justice  in  this  world  ?  Why  should  they  ?  Are  they  no( 
like  the  alleged  leper,  though  clean,  still  dreaded  and  ahanned 
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everywhere  ?  Is  it  not  better  humanity  to  sacrifice  so  unfor- 
tunate an  order  of  men,  than  to  face  such  a  calumny  ?  Is  it  not 
better  to  let  the  melancholy  victims  of  slander  go  to  their  graves 
in  shame  and  ignominy,  than  to  vindicate  human  nature  itself 
from  such  a  libel  ?  Had  we  not  better  hang  the  principle  on 
high,  that  the  bare  making  of  such  charges  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  their  truth,  and  thus  put  the  reputations  of  all  men  at 
the  mercy  of  their  enemies  ? 

But  are  not  these  Jesuits  men  ?  Are  they  not  our  breth- 
ren ?  Are  they  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  human  nature  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  judge  them  as  we  would  other  men  ?  and  not 
believe  them  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  possible  against  God  and 
humanity,  without  evidence  full  and  satisfiu^tory,  and  strong  and 
conclusive,  in  proportion  as  the  crimes  alleged  are  monstrous 
and  incredible  ?  In  other  words,  shall  we  not  judge  them  by 
the  same  rules  of  charity  by  which  we  would  bo  judged  our- 
selves, and  under  which  alone  human  virtue  can  claim  a  home 
upon  this  earth  ? 

And  shall  we  permit  the  mere  &ct  that  these  men  have  been 
so  frequently  accused,  by  their  enemies,  of  wrong  and  injury 
against  society  itself  and  especially  of  those  vague  and  general 
charges,  behind  which  slander  is  wont  to  hide  itself,  to  w^igh 
with  us  ?  For  is  it  not  too  true,  that  as  the  last  refuge  of  dis- 
comfited slander,  she  contents  herself  with  accusing  her  victim 
of  some  general  meanness — of  some  universal  depravity— of  a 
suspicion  of  being  suspected  ?  And  shall  we  take  the  mere 
clamor  and  vehemence  of  their  enemies  as  evidence  in  such  a 
case  ?  If  we  do  so,  we  place  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  power  of 
its  enemies,  for  they  can  always  raise  a  clamor ;  and  the  less 
proof  they  have,  the  more  clamor  they  need,  and,  therefore,  the 
more  naturally  resort  to  it ;  and  if  we  reason  upon  that  basis, 
and  take  clamor  as  evidence,  we  shall  reject  Christiamty  itself; 
for  we  must  remember  that  millions  of  Jews,  by  clamor,  brought 
Christ  to  the  cross.  Were  they  right  ?  Was  He  guilty  ?  And 
when  F^  met  his  Jewish  brethren  at  Rome,  they  had  naught 
to  say  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  that  the  ^'sect 
was  everywhere  spoken  against."  And  wo  ought  to  remember 
that  ior  centuries  the  Christians  were  overwhelmed  with  a 
mighty  mass  of  accusations,  imputing  to  them  crimes  the  most 
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euormoiu,  improbable,  and  unreasooable  in  theoaatrai ;  and  ii 
almost  all  coses,  allegod  to  bave  been  committed  ■»  tuemt.  And 
as  the  mighty  sum  total  of  all  their  alleged  iniqoitiea,  thqr  wan 
charged  witb  being  "  eaemies  of  mankind ; "  and  so  geaeal  WM 
the  belief  of  their  guilt,  that  when  the  tyrant  Nero  bozned  tin 
city  of  Rome,  bia  first  thought  was  to  ohai:ge  it  uptm  th«  (%»■ 
tiaua ;  a  charge  like  all  other,  wholesale  ohaige^  reqniriitg  notli- 
iug  bnt  malice  to  make,  and  nothing  bat  prqodioe  to  baEerak 
Had  we  lived  in  that  age,  and  bad  taken  the  elamor  and  vtfae- 
mence  of  the  miUiona  aa  evidence  of  the  troth  of  tluir  oharga^ 
we  could  not  have  been  Christians  at  aU.  j&nd  we  oi^bfe.  ftirtlff 
to  remember  that  Christ  expressly  fijretold  that  Hia  anioan  Ja^ 
lowers  should  be  "  bated  of  all  nations  for  his  name*!  aakft"  Jx 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  proo&  of  the  truth  of  Chriatiauti^ 
that  this  prediction,  mode  so  long  ago,  has  been  ao  fit«rally  ftl- 
filled  iu  oil  after  ages.  And  were  sn  intelligent  and  obaarraal 
stranger,  just  arrived  from  a  distant  land,  called  npon,  with  zer- 
elation  aud  reason  as  his  sole  guides,  to  select  the  true  £>llowen 
of  Chrint,  he  would  unhesitatingly  fix  upon  that  body  of  men 
most  distinguished  for  their  energy,  seal,  and  devotion ;  ani 
who  especially  were  most  violently  abused  and  opposed  l^  In- 
fidels and  discordant  sects. 

g  2,  The»6  charge*  examined. 
This  charge  of  univers&l  depravity  is  expressly  made  agaiut 
the  entire  order.  It  is  not  hmited  to  individuals.  It  indndsi 
each  and  every  member.  They  aie  all  expressly  alleged  to  take 
the  oath.  They  all  concur  iu  every  thing.  They  all  have  the 
secret  instructions.  And  tbe  sum  total  of  this  unlimited  aysttfn 
of  vice  is  alleged  to  be  comprised  in  this  short  sentenoe :  "  Hw 
end  sanctiticB  the  means."  I  must  say,  that  ingeniona  nuJioe, 
with  the  wliolc  world  for  its  range,  and  all  time  for  its  dnrattoDi 
could  not  iiossibly  li.tvc  invented  a  charge  mora  extended  in 
meaning,  and  more  concise  in  words.  This  short  sentaooev  of 
only  five  omnipotent  words,  embodies  a  charge  of  every  eifaM 
under  heaven ;  and  is  so  short  that  it  can  be  repeated  oft  and 
oft  again ;  and  is  yet  so  extensive  in  meaning,  that  as  often  ai 
it  is  re])eated,  it  leaves  the  prejudiced  and  disordered  i 
tion,  iu  selecting  the  food  it  fe^  npon,  to  revd,  ontr 
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in  all  the  wide  fields  of  human  iniquity.  Like  the  charge  against 
the  early  Christians,  of  being  "  enemies  of  mankind,^  or  like 
that  often  made  by  malicious  persons,  "he  is  a  mean  man,''  it 
has  no  limits ;  and  every  thing  may  be  included  under  it  that 
may  suit  the  appetite  of  each  individual. 

But  there  are  certain  instincts  in  envy,  malice,  and  preju- 
dice, that  seem  to  have  been  provided  by  God  Himself  on  pur- 
pose to  defeat  the  ends  aimed  at  by  these  base  passions.  Envy 
always  depreciates  superior  merit ;  and  when  the  act  itself  is 
too  good  to  be  denied,  never  feils  to  impute  an  improper  motive 
to  him  who  performed  it ;  while  malice,  in  its  bitterness,  is  never 
satisfied  with  imputing  to  its  victim  any  thing  short  of  the  most 
enormous  and  improbable  crimes,  and  the  more  innocent  the 
victim,  the  more  cordially  it  hates  him,  because  the  more  unlike 
itself;  and  prejudice  could  not  claim  its  peculiar  merit,  if  it  be- 
lieved reasonable  charges,  upon  sufficient  testimony,  but  must 
out-suspect  and  out-guess  every  thing  else. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  occurred  to  me,  in  my  reflections 
upon  this  alleged  oath,  was  the  extreme  folly  of  attempting  to 
bind  men,  by  an  oath,  who  had  no  conscience.  To  swear  men 
by  "the  blessed  Trinity,  and  the  blessed  Sacrament,"  while 
they  called  "  all  the  heavenly  and  glorious  hosts  above  to  wit- 
ness," that  they  would  commit  all  the  crimes  possible,  if  neces- 
sary, did  seem  to  me  the  most  futile  and  the  most  idle.  What 
ideas  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  could  such  men  have  ?  They 
are  alleged  to  have  had  no  virtue  upon  which  conscience  could 
rest.  Men  who  could  deliberately  go  into  such  an  association, 
and  then  undertake  to  obey  these  secret  instructions,  could  no 
more  be  trusted,  than  rogues  and  murderers. 

When,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  was  inquiring  into  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  force  of  one 
argument.  It  was  insisted  that  we  could  not  aocount  for  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  had 
combined  to  assert  a  system  of  falsehood,  and  to  palm  it  upon 
the  world — ^that  it  was  impossible  to  combine  twelve  men,  and 
send  them  out  into  all  the  world,  to  preach  the  same  falsehoods, 
and  that  all  of  them  should  remain  faithful,  on  all  occasions, 
however  painful  the  test,  and  not  betray  the  secret.  I  could 
well  understand  how  such  a  union  could  be  formed  and  kept 


together,  upon  the  baaia  of  trulh,  but  never  upon  that  of  (also- 
hood,  when  the  narae  was  ktunen  to  the  leAole  party.  I  knew 
there  were  inoments  when  the  truth  would  oonie  ; 

"  Foe  e'en  tlie  rogue  lijr  fit*  b  fair  luid  uisn  *  — 

that  all  men  hi  '  inward  c«n\ii  'ion  and  dread  of  future  pnn- 
ishmeot,  and  ii  loest  hour  oj  death,  when  the 

iKirnted  yoarj," 

brought  up  the  dying  vision  of  the  guilty  culprit  the 

blurred  and  i  I  page  of  the  ignominious  past — that  theu 

Tnurder  wout  ome  of  tfitt  n  leoiitd  teli  it — «ome  teouid 

let  it  (nil. 

How  then  will  this  argument  apply  to  the  Jesuits  as  an  order 
of  men,  governed  by  certain  ruk-s  applicable  to  the  whoh  flan*  t 
It  is  alkgcd  in  substajice  by  their  accusers,  that  they  had  one 
set  of  rules  for  the  public,  which  were  good  tnough,  aud  another 
set  of  rules  to  be  kept  a  profound  aecrel,  trom  all  persons  bat 
members  of  the  order.  These  secret  rides  contained  the  liorri- 
ble  sentiments  charged,  aud  were  all  alleged  to  be  printed  in  a 
book  called  "  The  Secreta  Monita,"  and  kept  for  the  use  of 
all  the  members. 

The  order  was  mtendcd  to  be  perpetual,  and  its  members  wen 
expected  to  become  numerons,  aud  to  be  scattered  all  over  the 
wide  earth.  And  ho  they  were.  They  numbered  some  ten 
thousand  members,  at  the  date  of  their  suppression.  It  was  a 
most  extraordinary  combination.  The  mind  that  originated  it 
must  have  been  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  giant  and  a  pigmy 
—must  have  possessed  grand  and  sublime  ideas — systemalio 
powers,  and  yet  not  a  particle  of  principle,  and  not  the  slighteKl 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  All  the  members  of  this  boily 
mast  have  bad  strange  and  singular  views.  Like  other  m<<D, 
they  knew  they  mnst  die — that  their  ranks  must  be  supplied 
with  new  members — that  ttiete  would  be  induced  to  apply  for 
admission  upon  the  h-ms,  of  the  puUuheii  rules,  which  were 
honest ;  but  that  aJXer  they  became  members,  they  were  to  bu 
changed  trom  pious,  honest,  and  sincere  men,  to  monsten  of 
crime ;  and  that  so  perfect  was  the  logic  of  ' 
never  failed  to  make  this  conversion  Irom  I 
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80  that  there  was  not  one  left  to  tell  the  story,  that  such  infa- 
mous principles  and  oaths  had  been  proposed  to  him,  and  by 
him  rejected  with  scorn  and  indignation.  In  other  words,  they 
must  have  thought  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  organize  a 
band  of  abandoned  reprobates,  was  to  put  forth  a  platform  in 
public,  that  would  only  invite  the  pious  and  good^  but  when 
once  in  the  order^  that  each  new  member,  though  deceived  and 
defrauded,  would  at  once,  by  some  extraordinary  magic,  aban- 
don all  his  previous  views,  and  submit  willingly,  kindly,  to  this 
in&mous  deception,  and  work  faithfully  and  continuously,  in 
upholding  this  same  stupendous  fraud. 

Not  only  so,  but  they  must  have  thought  that  the  book  con- 
taining their  secret  rules,  could  never  come  to  light  by  any  of 
the  ten  thousand  accidents  of  life — that  although  in  the  hands 
of  all  Jesuits,  scattered  all  over  the  world,  that  still  when  one 
died  his  book  would  not  be  left  behind  him,  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  might  betray  the  mighty  secret — that 
when  one  of  their  members  committed  murder  by  poison  or  as- 
sassination, that  no  chemical  test  could  be  fbund  to  show  the 
existence  of  the  deadly  drug  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  spilled  blood  of  the  assassinated  would  leave  no  stain — 
and  when  they  went  upon  their  midnight  excursions  of  crime, 
they  would  leave  no  trace,  nor  track,  but  flit  through  the  air, 
like  wicked  spirits,  unseen^  hut  fdt.  These  men  seem  never  to 
have  understood  the  one  plain  simple  fact,  that  the  introduction  of 
every  new  conspirator,  only  increased  the  danger  of  detection ; 
but  like  some  ibolish  people  who  tell  their  secrets  to  every- 
body, that  they  may  have  good  help  to  keep  them,  these  men, 
while  utterly  destitute  of  principle,  still  had  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  and  never  once  suspected,  that  men  capa- 
ble o^  and  pledged  to  commit,  every  possible  crime,  must  cer- 
tainly, sooner  or  later,  fall  out  among  themselves,  and  betray 
the  whole  conspiracy.  If  these  monstrous  charges  be  true, 
these  men  were  extraordinary  monsters,  destitute  alike  of  all 
prindple  and  of  all  common  sense.  If  I  could  believe  such 
charges,  then  I  should  not  only  consider  the  Jesuits  as  the 
greatest  mass  of  conglomerated  vice  that  ever  disgraced  hu- 
manity, but  as  the  greatest  collection  of  fools  that  ever  de- 
graded human  intellect.    And  I  am  willing  to  say,  in  the  face 
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of  all  men,  that  I  am  one  of  those  charitable,  orednloiia 
turcs  (fools  if  yon  please)  who  believe  that  the  great  mat$  of 
all  churches,  and  of  all  the  different  orders  of  those  oliiirobsii 
arc  honest  in  their  convictions ;  and  that,  in  the  very  nature 
and  reason  of  things,  it  coold  not  be  otherwise — that  honest 
conviction,  though  erroneous,  is  the  only  bads  upon  which  any 
society  of  men  can  be  held  together  from  age  to  age—And  that 
no  man,  or  set  of  men,  having  the  least  chum  to  intelleot,  ever 
did  dream,  or  ever  will  dream  of  organisng  a  permanent  order 
of  men,  upon  any  other  basis.  As  well  might  it  be  aiisamedi 
that  a  resident  and  fixed  community  oould  be  all  roguei,  iriio 
would  wear  out  the  very  property  itself  in  stealing  it  oontinnally 
one  from  the  other,  and  yet  competition  would  not  rum  the 
trade,  and  destroy  the  union  and  peace  of  the  society,  as  that 
a  numerous,  widely-dispersed,  and  gifted  body  Of  religions  meD, 
could  be  held  together  when  even  a  mqforUy  are  hypocrites 
and  villains ;  much  less  when  all  are  so. 

But  the  history  of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  admissions  of 
candid  men  not  of  their  religion,  show  that  they  are  a  most  dis- 
tinguished order  of  men — distinguished  for  their  profound  and 
varied  erudition — ^their  inde&tigable  industry — ^their  ceal — their 
heroic  devotion — their  imtiring  energy,  and  their  un&Hering 
and  steady  perseverance.  TJiese  are  noble  traite—JU  campim' 
ions  of  integrity.  When  I  see  the  fervid  and  intrepid  Paul 
leave  his  own  country,  and  go  through  strange  lands,  suffering 
persecution  and  shame  at  every  step,  and  wearing  out  his  very 
existence  in  preaching  the  mild  gospel  of  the  despised  Naxarinei 
I  am  compelled,  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  my  heart,  to  admit 
his  motives  were  good — his  integrity  unquestioned ;  for  I  can- 
not find  any  other  adequate  motive,  upon  any  principle  of  reason 
or  charity,  by  which  to  accoimt  for  such  voluntary  sacrifices 
And  when  I  see  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jesuit  fittherain 
every  land,  among  all  nations — ^how  they  composed  the  noblest 
orations,  the  finest  histories,  the  sublimest  poems,  and  wrote  the 
ablest  treatises  on  every  branch  of  science,  (even  that  of 
nery) — when  I  see  these  devoted  missionaries  go 

**  Through  foaming  waves  to  dutant  ahorM^** 

visiting  every  people  in  the  world,  and  like  the  adsled 
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^'Whoae  lips  were  love,  whose  touch  was  power, 
Whose  thoughts  were  yiyid  flame,** 

leaving  their  worn-out  or  slanghtered  bodies  in  every  savage 
clime,  and  enduring  toils  and  dangers,  sufferings  and  privations, 
second  only  to  those  of  the  apostles  and  earlier  saints,  I  cannot 
deny  to  these  men  holy  and  lofty  motives;  for  it  seenw  not 
more  natural  for  the  oak  to  grow  from  the  acorn,  than  for  noble 
and  virtuous  deeds  and  heroic  sacrifices,  to  spring  from  corre- 
sponding motives.  As  certain  acids  are  the  sure  tests  of  certain 
metals,  so  great  and  voluntary  sacrifices,  without  temporal 
reward,  are  the  never-failing  criterions  of  sincerity.  And  when 
I  witness  the  perseverance,  and  patient  and  continued  duration 
of  this  body  of  men  through  calumny,  hatred,  and  contempt,  in 
a  cause  in  which  they  can  have  no  greater  personal  interest 
than  others,  I  cannot  see  any  other  adequate  motive  than  those 
high  and  holy  purposes  that  spring  from  a  fixed  conviction  of 
being  in  the  right,  in  the  noblest  of  causes.  And  I  am  com- 
pelled to  this  conviction,  notwithstanding  all  the  clamor  against 
these  men ;  and  why  ?  If  it  be  true,  as  nearly  all  Catholics 
think,  and  many  others  admit,  that  this  order  of  men  are  the 
most  eminent  for  their  knowledge,  virtue,  zeal,  and  devotion,  of 
all  the  orders  in  the  Roman  church  or  in  the  world,  then  from 
the  very  reason  and  nature  of  things,  this  state  of  misrepresenta- 
tion must  follow ;  for  if  there  be  any  envy  in  rival  orders  of 
their  own  Church,  it  would  fix  itself  upon  them,  for  envy  always 
seeks  '*  higher  game?^  And  if  there  be  any  fear,  malice,  or  pre- 
judice in  the  ranks  of  opponents,  they  would  be  mainly  directed 
against  them ;  for  fear  has  an  unerring  instinct  in  apprehending 
the  most  formidable  danger,  while  malice  is  fertile  in  inventmg, 
and  interested  prejudice  most  ready  in  believing,  charges  against 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  ranks  of  opponents.  And 
when  we  hear  the  writer  in  the  EncyclopsBdia  say,  as  I  have 
quoted  above,  that  "  their  indefatigable  industry,  and  countless 
artifices  in  resisting  the  progress  of  the  reformed  religion,  per- 
petuated the  most  pernicious  errors  of  popery,"  we  have  the 
key  to  the  motive  that  keeps  alive  this  denunciation.  And 
when  we  hear  Mr.  CampbeU  say,  "  The  Jesuits,  that  standing 
army  of  tbe  Pope,  are  revived,  and  are  inundating  our  country. 
OUiUi  flg>iiiitiiM  are  bat  the  militia ;  but  these  are  the  trained 
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band  life-goards  of  the  papacy,"  (Debate  O.  A  F^  801,)  we 
readily  see  where  the  shoe  pinches.  When  yoa  go  into  an  or- 
chard, even  months  after  the  fruit  is  all  gone,  and  yon  aee  there 
a  noble-looking  tree,  whoso  wide-spreading  top  is  filled  with 
sticks,  so  that  you  know  everybody  has  been  ^^pUAing  into  t^*> 
you  may  know,  with  unerring  certainty,  that  tiiis  tree  produces 
the  best  fruit  in  the  orchard. 

But  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  alleged  diaootvetj 
of  this  Secreta  Monita,  upon  their  fitoe,  proved  to  my  aatiafiio- 
tion  that  it  was  a  forgery. .  This  event  happened  in  Uie  lofidd 
times  preceding  the  horrors  that  followed  the  French  Bevohp 
tion.  It  was  the  age  of  Voltaire  and  other  distangoisihed  Lift- 
dels.  Voltaire  was  accustomed  to  say  that  ^he  was  tired  of 
hearing  it  said,  that  twelve  men  had  been  able  to  convert  the 
world  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  for  that  he  would  let  it 
be  seen  that  one  man  was  able  to  unchristianixe  it."  At  the 
head  of  his  letters  to  his  Infidel  conspirators  against  revelation, 
he  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^^  Let  us  crush  the  wretch,"  meaning 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  religion.  In  the  private  correspondoice 
of  Voltaire  and  D'Alcmbert,  it  is  acknowledged  there  was  no 
hope  of  success  in  destroying  Christianity,  unless  the  Jendts 
were  first  put  down.  This  order  of  men,  by  their  talenta,  in- 
dustry, and  zeal,  were  able  to  keep  in  check  the  attempts  of  the 
Infidels,  by  refuting  and  exposing  their  sophistry.  The  Parlia* 
ment  of  France  in  1762,  notwithstanding  sJl  they  say  about  re- 
ligion, <&c.,  was  composed  mostly  of  the  disciples  of  Voltaire. 

A  parliament  thus  constituted  could  be  readily  inoqKMKd 
upon.  It  required  only  a  few  conspirators  to  accomplish  tUk 
It  is  a  fact  well  shown  by  the  testimony  of  history,  that  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  from  its  constitution,  is  as  readily  deceived  in 
times  of  prejudice  and  excitement,  as  the  same  number  of  indi* 
viduals  taken  promiscuously.  Such  assemblies  are  peooliaity 
sensitive  to  outside  clamor.  They  readily  believiL.4plnioet.  fl|f 
tiling  that  they  think  is  popular.  This  &ct  b  diowil^jvlltl 
history  of  the  English  Parliament.  This  body  war  *  *  *  *^ 
such  an  oxtcnt  as  to  believe  the  repeated  peijiaies  q£ 
Gates  and  others,  and  many  innocent  penons  wen 
block  in  consequence.  In  1666  the  city  oUjOwUmKf 
and  the  conflagration  charged  upon  the  Oafeb 
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tiered,  aod  a  monament  erected  and  inscribed,  contmemorating 
the  anpposed  dark  deed,  of  which  Pope  has  this  expreBsive 
couplet : 

*■  Where  London'i  column,  poiotiiig  to  th«  skieai 
like  ■  tiU  bnUf,  lifta  ite  head,  uid  liee." 

A  few  years  ago  the  Corporation  of  London  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  hare  this  inscripdoD  chipped  off. 

To  accomplish  the  snppresdon  of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  the 
Infidels  knew  conld  not  be  done  by  any  outward  attack  of  theirs. 
ITiey  stood  as  declared  enemies  of  religion.  The  plan  was  to 
operate  upon  the  Parliament.  They  knew  from  the  examples 
in  the  English  Parliament  how  easy  this  conld  be  effected, 
when  the  prejudices  of  the  members  were  appealed  to.  It  was 
easy  to  reproduce  this  forged  Secreta  Monita,  originated  by 
some  anonymous  calumniator  in  1616.  All  they  had  to  do  was 
to  jNilm  it  upon  the  parliament  as  the  work  of  the  Jesuits.  That 
was  easily  done.  Ever  since  Joseph  had  the  silver  cup  concealed 
in  the  sack  of  Benjamin,  this  expedient  was  well  known.  It 
was  used  by  Joseph  from  a  good  motive,  but  it  has  been  re- 
sorted to  by  malicious  persons  in  every  age.  No  artifice  is 
more  frequently  practised,  or  is  more  easily  accomplished. 
Coses  of  the  kind  have  often  occurred  in  every  country.  Two 
men  were  once  partners,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  their  settle- 
ment. One  became  the  violent  enemy  of  the  other,  and  perso- 
cnted  him  on  every  occasion.  The  persecuted  determined  ho 
would  leave  the  kingdom  and  emigrate  to  America  to  avoid  his 
implacable  enemy.  In  preparing  to  make  his  departure  he 
went  to  London  and  took  a  room  at  a  public  house.  His  old 
enemy  met  him  in  the  streeta,  and  watched  him  go  into  his 
room.  The  next  morning  his  enemy  watched  the  room  until 
he  saw  him  leave  and  go  into  the  street.  His  enemy  then  went 
to  another  room  on  the  some  floor,  and  stole  a  watch,  and  so- 
eretod-H  in  his  Tictim'a  room.  The  owner  of  the  watch  missed 
it,  Kid  gKVo  the  alarm,  l^us  man  was  by,  and  informed  the 
police  t^t  a  Tnjnqifidoiuohanoter  lodged  in  a  certain  room. 
Of  conrsi'  lln-y  rtimrcht'd  the  room  nnd  touiid  tlie  u^ttili.  Tlio 
victim  was  nrrcntud,  protested  his  ignornuco  of  thu  iihoki  mat- 
ter, wa»  tried,  ooBvicted,  and  wwcuted.    Yeara  afterwards  his 
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murderer  was  brought  np  to  reoehro  Beutcnee  in  0GBM 
offence,  and  before  the  court,  admitted  that  be  had  ea«Nd  lidi 

man's  execution* 

And  the  drcumstances  stated,  show  eleazly,  that  audi  aa 
artifice  was  used  upon  the*ooeasion  of  the  alleged  diacoyeiy  of 
this  Seereta  Monita.  The  very  haste  with  which  the  paitianwnt 
acted  in  reference  to  so  important  a  meaaare,  shows  ih^had 
been  informed  that  such  a  work  would  be  found*  LrtinaftiaMI 
hod  been  no  doubt  given  out  that  if  sndi  a  hasly  measure  was 
adopted  the  insidious  Jesuits  would  be  oan^^  Haifing  sssi 
cecded  in  procuring  the  passage  of  auoh  an  aet|  it  was  emy  he 
a  single  individual  to  carry  with  him  the  bode  oonoesled 
lus  dress,  and  when  the  apartments  of  the  odlege  were 
to  place  this  book  among  the  others  found  there.  It  requiiei 
but  the  act  of  a  single  individual— <»e  of  the  police,  or  any  other 
individual  who  was  permitted  to  go  there. 

And  how  easy  it  is,  if  we  depend  upon  such  testimcny*  to 
ruin  any  man's  reputation,  or  the  character  of  any  body  of  men. 
Such  a  system  of  reasoning  places  all  good  men  at  the  meroj 
of  couspirators.  And  when  the  charge,  upon  its  £ioe,  is  so  ut- 
terly absurd  and  impracticable,  and  beyond  all  I'eason,.  such  % 
circumstance  ought  not  to  weigh  as  a  feather  against  a  body  of 
men  so  numerous — so  distinguished — so  much  in  the  way  ot  its 
opi)onent8 — and  for  whose  suppression  there  existed  so  many 
manifest  motives.  To  ruin  such  a  body  of  m^  if  sendble  and 
just  men  can  believe  such  mighty  charges  upon  such  testimony* 
requires  nothing  but  a  want  of  principle — a  small  amount  of 
cunning — and  the  adroitness  of  an  ordinary  rogue,  in  a  8in|^ 
individual. 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  suppres^on  of  the  order 
in  Frahce,  the  next  step  was  to  procure  its  suppression  in  other 
States,  and  finally  by  the  Pope  himself  And  if  we  ayMninA 
into  the  character  and  motives  of  the  principal  men  who  took 
the  leading  part  in  these  violent  measures  against  the  order,  we 
shall  see  that  they  were  just  the  men  to  urge  them  onward. 
They  were  generally  either  avowed  or  secret  enemies  of  reli- 
gion, and  espechilly  of  the  Catholic  system.  As  a  very  candid 
Protestant  writer,  speaking  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jesoitaby 
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the  Portaguese  govenunent,  and  the  destmction  of  their  college 
at  Pemambuco,  says : 

"Reader,  throw  a  veil  over  thy  recollection  for  a  little 
while,  and  forget  the  cruel^  unjust^  and  unmerited  censures  thou 
hast  heard  against  an  unoffending  order.  This  place  was  once 
the  Jesuits'  College,  and  originally  built  by  those  charitable 
&ther8.  Ask  the  aged  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Pemam- 
buco,  and  they  will  tell  thee,  that  the  destruction  of  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits  was  a  terrible  disaster  to  the  public,  and  its  con- 
sequences severely  felt  to  the  present  day." 

"  When  Pambal  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands, 
virtue  and  learning  beamed  within  the  college  walls.  Public 
catechism  to  the  children,  and  religious  instruction  to  all,  flowed 
daily  from  the  mouths  of  its  venerable  priests.  They  were 
loved,  revered,  and  respected  throughout  the  whole  town.  The 
iUuminating  philosophers  of  the  day  had  sworn  to  exterminate 
Christian  knowledge^  and  the  College  of  Pernambuco  was 
doomed  to  founder  in  the  general  storm.  To  the  long-lasting 
sorrow  and  disgrace  of  Portugal,  the  philosophers  blinded  her 
king,  and  flattered  his  prime  minister.  Pambal  was  exactly  the 
tool  these  sappers  of  every  public  and  private  virtue  wanted. 
He  had  the  naked  sword  of  power  in  his  own  hand,  and  his 
heart  was  as  hard  as  flint.  He  struck  a  mortal  blow,  and  the 
Society  of  Jesuits,  throughout  the  Portuguese  dominions,  was 
no  more."  (Wanderings  in  South  America,  <fcc.  By  Charles 
Waterton,  Esq. ;  p.  82.     Cited  Con.  H.  &  B.,  p.  461.) 

The  Pope  was  induced  to  suppress  the  order  in  1773.  In 
the  Brief  of  Clement  XIY.  he  is  careful  not  to  say  that  he  be- 
lieved the  charges  to  be  true,  but  on  the  contrary,  bases  the 
suppression  upon  the  grounds  of  expediency  and  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  restored  the  order.  In  1801 
it  was  restored  in  Russia,  and  in  1814  in  Sardinia,  and  in  1814, 
by  Pope  Pius  VH.  The  King  of  Prussia,  though  Protestant, 
did  not  suppress  the  order  in  his  dominions,  but  fostered  it. 
He  did  not  believe  the  charges. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  this  order  to  incur  the  hostility 
of  Infidels,  and  especially  those  of  Europe.  We  see  that  an  In- 
fidd  brought  the  Secreta  Monita  to  the  United  States.  The 
distinguished  novelist,  the  Infidel  Eugene  Sue,  in  his  late  work, 
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the  Waiulering  Jew,  Ihos  imputed  to  the  Jesuits  all  the  dark 
:m<l  horrible  traits  of  his  own  vitiated  imagination. 

Tliis  order  is  evidently  a  foe  worthy  of  their  steel,  and  in 
their  way.  Unable  to  meet  tlieir  arguments  and  exertions  by 
lair  means,  they  resorted  to  forgery  and  base  imposition  to  sup- 
l>ress  the  order.  Tliey  succeeded  for  a  time  under  a  state  of 
clamor  and  excitement.  But  justice,  though  slow^  is  certain^  and 
the  order  has  been  restored.  It  had  once  many  enemies  among 
Catholics,  but  tliesehave  dwindled  to  a  very  few. 

That  these  charges  against  the  entire  order  are  absurd  and 
barefaced  fabrications,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  individoals  of 
the  order,  !is  individuals  of  any  and  every  body,  have  sometimes 
erred,  I  have  as  little  doubt.  They  woidd  be  more  than  men  if 
they  had  not.  That  the  suppression  of  the  order  by  Clement 
XIV.  was  mainly  produced  by  the  exertions  of  Iniidels  in  that 
Infidel  age,  I  have  no  doubt.  And  that  the  clamor  is  still  at- 
tenii»ted  to  be  kept  up  by  persons  whose  interests  or  prejudices 
render  them  capable  of  believing  any  charge,  supported  by  even 
the  tn)nbl'Uo:e  of  tcstiniojnj^  against  their  opi)oncnts  in  religion, 
I  have  no  doubt. 

The  iliarges,  if  made  against  individuals  of  the  order,  would 
not  alfect  the  order  itself,  in  the  minds  of  just  men;  and  when 
made  against  the  entire  order,  assume  a  shape  so  monstrous,  un- 
reasonable, and  absurd,  that  I  do  not  think  any  impartial  and 
well-informed  man  could  bo  deceived  into  a  belief  of  them. 
When  I  iirst  read  them,  1  was  a  IVotestant,  and  all  my  sym- 
pathies were  with  IVotestantism  ;  but  this  charge  of  universal 
and  unmitigated  depravity  against  s(>  numerous  a  body  of  men, 
was  rather  Uh\  heavy  a  drait  upon  my  credulity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  good  man  should  be  very  careful 
to  be  just  to  otliers.  The  rule  of  sweet  charity  is  the  only  one 
un«ler  which  human  virtue  can  live.  It  is  better  to  allow  too 
iiHfrh  merit  to  men  than  too  Utth,  Men  are  frail  enough,  and 
their  virtues  are  sufficiently  scant ;  but  when  we  detract  from 
that  little,  and  accuse  them  of  monstrous  crimes  they  never  com- 
mitted, we  certainly  connuit  a  most  grievous  sin  against  them, 
an«l  especially  agahist  ourselves.  If  we  err  in  imputing  too  few 
sins  to  our  fellow-creatures,  we  may  be  called  weak,  but  not 
criminal.     We  at  least  lean  to  the  side  of  charity.     But  if  we 
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impute  to  them  crimes  thej  never  committed,  we  commit,  our- 
selves, a  grievous  feult ;  for  we  are  commanded  to  "  Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged :  for  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye 
shall  be  judged."  It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  us  to  judge  harshly 
and  unjustly,  as  we  must  expect  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rule. 
These  considerations  satisfied  me  that  the  Jesuits  were  an 
eminent,  devoted,  yet  misrepresented  body  of  men.  And  when 
I  find  what  I  take  to  be  slandered  merit,  I  hesitate  not  to  avow 
myself  its  friend ;  for  I  do  not  know  what  other  rule  a  good  man 
can  follow,  than  to  do  that  which  is  strictly  right  i?i  itself^  and 
trust  in  God  and  his  country.  Too  many  well-disposed  men  are 
apt  to  flinch  from  a  good,  but  unpopular  victim  ;  but  ^'  His  not  so 
nbove.'*^    Innocence  is  purer  when  persecuted, 

**  And  loTe  is  loyeliest  when  embalmed  in  tears,** 

and  virtue  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when  calumniated  and  de- 
spised. It  was  so  in  the  beginning.  It  must  always  be  so.  And 
I  cannot  but  think  that  if  any  good  and  impartial  man,  who  has 
taken  up  an  impression  that  such  wholesale  charges  are  true, 
will  re-examine  the  question  calmly  and  dispassionately,  he  will 
enjoy  that  sweet  and  generous  pleasure  which  a  just  man  feels 
when  he  finds  he  has  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  brother 
bad  been  guilty  of  a  crime. 

§  3.   Charges  against  certain  Popes, 

Among  other  charges  made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Spring, 
Mr.  Breckenridge,  and  other  Protestant  controvertists  against 
the  Catholic  church,  is  the  wicked  character  of  some  of  the 
Popes.  Tlic  instances  can  be  seen  in  the  debate  of  Campbell 
and  Purcell,  and  in  the  controversy  of  Hughes  and  Brecken- 
ridge. 

The  most  general  and  sweeping  charges  I  found  in  the  Dis- 
sertation of  Dr.  Spring,  on  page  71,  where  the  learned  Divine 
says: 

^  But  it  is  a  fact  which  no  Romanist  will  deny,  that  the  Popes 
of  Rome,  as  a  body  of  men,  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  human 
race." 

This  statement  must  have  been  made  at  random,  for  I  found 
it  contradicted  by  every  Catholic  writer  whose  works  I  read  at 
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the  time  and  rinoe,  who  apoke  apon  the  aalgeot  aft  alL  I  iMlfa 
not  been  able  to  find  a  Catholic  writer  who  did  not  dwj  h^ 
when  the  subject  he  treated  made  it  proper  far  him  to  notieB 
the  charge.  All  those  that  I  have  read  veiy  oheeiftdly  admfttai 
that  the  conduct  of  some  individual  Popes  had  been 
and  wicked,  while  they  insisted  that  the  great  nugority 
worthy  of  the  station  diey  filled,  and  many  of  them  mar^maai 
saints  of  the  first  character ;  and  that  tbeae  wioked  Fdpsft  dil 
not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  noniber,  thaa  Ji^M 
did  to  the  twelve. 

These  chargea  rebted  to  some  of  the  Fbpea  of  the  middle 
ages.  Those  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Chnrch  aie  H^irHtad  te 
have  been  saints ;  while  those  of  the  later  ages  are  admitted,  hf 
Catholic  and  Protestant  writers,  to  have  been  unexoeptioiiaUp 
in  their  moral  deportment :  as  by  the  Protestant  writer  Banke^ 
in  his  History  of  the  Popes,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Wiaenum  m  til 
Moorfiold  Lectures.    (Lcc.  VJULL) 

In  makiug  these  and  other  charges  against  the  GathoBin 
Church,  both  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Breckenridge  quoted  Da 
Pin  as  an  authentic  Catholic  historian.  But  his  oharaoter  aa 
such  was  denied  by  both  Bishops  Hughes  and  PurcelL 

It  appeared  that  Du  Pin  had  a  secret  oorrespondenee  with 
Archbishop  Wake,  with  a  view  to  the  union  of  the  English  and 
Catholic  Churches.  His  secret  papers  were  examined  on  the 
10th  February,  1719,  at  the  Palais  Royal  in  IVis,  and  it  was 
foimd,  as  Lafitau  testifies,  that  in  his  letter  to  Wake,  he  {VO- 
posed  to  give  up  Auricular  Confession,  Transubetantiationi,  Re- 
ligious vows,  the  fast  of  Lent  and  abstinence,  the  Supremaiqj 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  He  was  also  se- 
cretly married,  and  after  his  death,  his  widow  came  publicly  fbi^ 
ward  to  Jisscit  her  right  to  his  property.  To  support  his  aih 
thority,  Mr.  Campbell  read  the  certificates  printed  with  the  woric, 
and  ])urporting  to  be  the  approbation  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Sop- 
bonne.  Two  of  these  certificates  purport  to  be  signed  by 
"  Blampton,  Rector  of  St.  Merris ;  and  Hideux,  Curate  of  St. 
Innocents,"  and  one  by  the  former  only.  They  approve  the 
work  as  containing  "  nothing  contrary  to  the  Catholic  fsdth  or 
to  good  manners,"  but  do  not  approve  or  disapprove  the  work 
as  authentic  history. 
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The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  authority  is  not  of  the  highest  grade,  though  respectable. 
Dn  Pin,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  history,  was  not  suspected  of 
any  hypocrisy.  Ho  was  a  very  distinguished  writer,  and  stood 
very  high  with  his  associates.  His  work  was  vohimmous,  and 
the  hasty  reading  of  an  author  of  his  standing,  in  an  historical 
work  so  extended,  would  not  enable  any  one  to  judge  properly 
of  its  historical  character.  A  work  upon  doctrine  or  morals  can 
be  judged  very  soon  by  any  competent  divine,  but  a  work  on  Aw- 
tory^  so  extensive,  would  be  far  more  difficult.  It  would  require 
time  and  patient  investigation  to  detect  its  errors.  Such  appro- 
bations are  too  often  given  hastily,  the  judge  relying  too  much 
upon  the  standing  and  character  of  the  author.  Besides,  Du 
Pin  was  a  Jansenist,  and  was  censured  by  Pope  Clement  XL, 
even  during  his  lifetime ;  and  Louis  XIY.  removed  him  from 
the  Sorbonne,  which  was  approved  by  the  Pope.  (Debate  C.  & 
P.,  32,  37.     Con.  H.  &  B.,  372.) 

It  may  be  possible  that  Dn  Pin  was  an  authentic  historian ; 
but  certainly  he  appears  under  circumstances  most  suspicious. 
An  honest  man  may  be  a  member  of  a  certain  Church,  and  may 
write  its  history,  and  that  work  may  be  good  authority  after  he 
has  changed  his  fiiith,  and  left  the  Church.  But  when  a  man  re- 
mains a  traitor  in  a  Church,  and  seeks  to  betray  it,  and  lives  a 
hypocrite  while  in  it,  there  is  no  trusting  him  for  any  thing.  A 
man  of  distinguished  ability,  and  yet  a  hypocrite,  would  natu- 
rally seek,  in  the  most  insidious  manner  possible,  to  injure  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  could  but  hate  a 
Church  whose  faith  he  could  not  believe ;  and  he  could  but  have 
some  fell  purpose  when  he  believed  one  thing  and  told  another. 
Who  can  trust  such  a  man  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  did  indeed  state  that  he  relied  upon  him  only 
in  so  far  as  he  is  sustained  by  other  historians ;  but  as  he  con- 
tinued to  quote  from  him,  after  objection  was  made  by  Bishop 
Purcell|  and  after  Mr.  C.  had  read  the  objections  of  Bishop 
Hughes,  as  he  states  himself,  (Debate  C.  &  P.,  28,)  I  could  not 
well  understand  his  reasons.  If,  as  he  asserted,  Du  Pin  was 
sustained  by  other  historians,  it  certainly  would  have  been  more 
satisfJEictory  to  have  read  entirely  from  them. 

And  ber^  I  remarked  a  great  and  palpable  difference  be- 
24 
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tween  tho  oonne  of  Catholic  ud  ProtMUnt  c 
found  the  Catholioa  geDerall^  qooting  from  tlM  i 
and  reliable  Protestant  writers  and  historians,  mea  of  tfaa  BOrt 
unblemished  oharaoter,  private  and  public,  while,  on  the  Ga» 
trary,  I  found  ProtestantB  generally  quoting  from  the  Bort  n> 
worthy  and  Buspicious  Gatholios,  moh  as  Dn  Fin,  VmOubt  Ad, 
Thuanus,  and  others.  The  Debate  between  Elder  G^^M 
and  Bishop  Purcell  is  a  proof  of  this.  So  is  fhe  OtMiUuwg 
between  Hughes  and  Breokenridge.  And  if  waj  nun  of  tt 
mind  will  oalmly  watoh  both  portiea,  he  will  loon  eee  wUA 
moat  relies  npon  unworthy  authority. 

Mr.  Breokenridge  quotes  "Thnsnns^  Bot^  87,  p.  770,*>  ai* 
Catholic  historian,  to  prove  alleged  corrnpUoos  at  Bone,  b 
reference  to  whom,  Bishop  Haghes  says :  "  The  lustory  of  11» 
anas  has  been  condemned  at  Rome^  by  two  pablio  deenss; 
tho  one  of  November  9,  1609,  the  other  of  May  10,  1757,  ft«l 
which  fhct  tho  reader  may  see,  with  how  litde  propriety  he  ifr 
Bumcs  to  bo  called  a  '  Roman  Catholic  historian.*  *Hews%' 
says  n  modem  author,  (Faqaot,) '  an  andainons  writer ;  the  ifr 
placable  enemy  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  oalnnmiator  of  the  Gnssi; 
tho  copyist,  flatterer,  friend  of  the  Protestants ;  end  ww  fc 
from  being  even  joat  to  tho  Holy  See,  the  Conntdl  of  ^ba■^  <r 
any  thing  Catholic.' "    {Con.  H.  &  B.,  874.) 

But  aside  from  these  disputed  and  not  tmstwotthy  luate- 
rian?,  from  the  testimony  of  Baronius  and  other  anthcntio  Oathe- 
lie  historians  quoted  by  Mr,  C.  and  Mr.  B.,  there  can  be  ao 
doubt  of  the  scandalous  lives  of  certun  Popes,  sacfa  as  Steplwe 
VIL,  Vigilins,  Alexander,  and  others. 

Tlic  whole  number  of  Popes  has  been  nearly  two  hvadrad 
and  sixty.  " Of  these,"  says  Bishop  Purcell,  "the  first  finiy 
were  saints,  or  martyrs ;  a  small  number  only,  not  more  thn 
twenty,  can  be  called  bad  men ;  the  rest  were  remnrkable  tat 
eminent  virtue,  charity,  zeal,  learning,  and  patronage  of  MUn." 
pebate  C.  &  P.,  HG.)  Mr.  Breckcnridge  and  Mr.  OemphsD 
asserted  that  the  number  of  bad  Popes  was  greater  than  twco^, 
and  Mr.  0.  quotes  Genebrard,  who  says,  under  the  year  904, 
"  For  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  abont  fifty  I^)pee  dfr 
sorted  wholly  the  virtue  of  their  predecessors,  being  apootate 
rather  than  apostolical ; "  but  the  acconoy  of  tins  irtntmnnnt  ■■ 
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to  the  number  is  disputed  by  Bishop  Purcell.  And,  indeed,  the 
statement  seems  very  loose  and  general.  Such  statements  are 
not  often  accurate. 

As  to  the  exact  number  of  the  Popes  who  disgraced  their  po- 
sition, it  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  to  determine.  That  injustice 
has  been  done  to  some  of  them,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 
It  must  seem  obvious  to  sensible  men,  that  the  character  of  a 
prominent  man  depends  greatly  upon  the  temper  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  There  are  often  many  causes,  and  a  peculiar 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  that  involve  a  man's  reputation 
in  doubt  in  some  cases,  and  in  ignominy  in  others,  when  his 
motives  were  good,  and  when  his  measures,  under  the  existing 
<nrcumstances,  were  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted. 
The  bitter  prejudice,  or  inveterate  enmity,  of  a  single  able  and 
influential  individual,  in  an  age  when  books  were  few,  (for  the 
reason  that  the  art  of  printing  was  then  unknown,)  might  do 
the  greatest  injustice  to  the  person  whose  history  is  sought. 
Nothing  but  a  patient  and  careful  examination  of  the  contempo- 
rary manuscript  documents  on  file  in  the  various  extensive  li- 
braries of  Europe,  can  enable  us  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to 
the  Popes  of  the  middle  ages.  When  I  have  been  induced  to 
examine  charges  against  individuals,  I  always  go  to  them  for 
their  side  of  the  question  ;  for  I  never  could  get  all  the  truth 
from  their  enemies.  Most  cases  of  the  kind  are  overdone.  Men 
are  prone  to  have  victims  of  some  kind.  Wo  see  it  often  in 
communities,  in  reference  to  particular  persons.  The  public 
must  blame  some  one,  and  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  matters 
not  what  it  is,  censure  starts  in  a  particular  direction,  and  when 
once  under  way,  it  is  as  difficult  Xo  stop  as  a  mountain  torrent. 
It  must  run  its  course.  Even  good  men  are  often  swept  along 
with  it.  It  is  even  so  in  business.  All  hands  rush  into  great 
excesses  at  intervals.  Human  nature  is  prone  to  varied  and 
unsteady  courses. 

Most  of  these  scandalous  excesses  of  the  Popes  occurred  in 
a  certain  period,  and  about  the  tenth  century.  As  several  bad 
Popes  lived  near  each  other,  it  is  very  natural  for  historians,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  that  age,  to  confound  both  good  and  bad, 
and  place  them  in  the  same  class.  Poor  Tray  suffered  for  being 
in  bad  comiNuiyy  and  some  of  the  Popes  who  lived  in  the  Middle 
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Agee,  uMj  hxn  Buffered  from  the  in»(bitniw  of  hsriiqf  flfilMiwI 
the  Chnroh  Kt  that  period  of  time.  Et«ii  the  moet  piiMir  Nil 
candid  writers,  from  their  very  deteststion  of  vice,  uajj  Ik  Ihtk 
melanaholjr  momenti,  do  great  iDJutioe  to  thoas  wbo^  iWia^h 
guilty  of  some  &nltB,  are  not  guilty  to  the  extent  wappoatA.  'ft 
hsB  become  a  haUt  to  oeninre  ererj'  tUng  dcme  bi  ihoM  apt; 
and  doabtless  there  was  maoh  to  be  blamed.  But  tUa  UUL 
like  all  other  babita,  may  have  misled  eren  jut  sua.  llaM 
ages  were  not  diatingnished  for  great  lean&ig,  and  the  piofb 
of  those  times  were  enoompaBsed  with  diftoahiea  of  Hm  agtf 
oppremire  oharaoter.  They  have,  therefore,  fow  fifaadi  tb  4* 
them  justice,  and  many  diagoited  and  intereited  fmeiri—  to  i» 
proaoh  their  memory.  The  natnnd  t«ndcooy  of  hnnHn  ofUta 
is  to  elevate  some  &vorite  ages  to  the  ikiee,  mA  to  defiradM 
even  the  real  merita  of  those  that  are  deaiued  and  naglaatofr- 
Bat  justice  should  be  done.  The  genome  troA  ooglit  to  ba 
known.  And  it  appears  that  of  late,  a  better  qnrit  be^BS  It 
show  itself.  "  Within  the  last  ten  years,"  taya  Dr.  Wlaem^ 
(Moorfield  Lee,  L.  viii.,)  "  a  anooeieion  of  worha  liaa  been  ip 
pearing  on  the  continent,  in  which  the  oharaoter  of  the  Popn 
of  the  middle  ages  has  been  not  only  vindioated,  bat  plaoedli 
the  most  beantifnl  and  magnificent  point  of  view.  And  I  tikMk 
Cxod  that  they  are,  as  I  jost  said,  from  a  quarter  whieh  oMMt 
be  suspected — every  one  of  the  works  to  whieh  I  anode  bi^ 
the  production  of  a  Protestant.  We  hare  had,  within  thm 
few  ycnra,  several  lives,  or  vindications,  of  the  Pontiir  who  ha 

been  considered  the  embodying  type  of  that  thirst  fbr  i 

dizeincnt  which  is  attributed  to  the  Popes  of  the  middle  a 
I  Rpeak  of  Gi  egory  VTI.,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ES- 
debrnnd.  In  a  large  voluminous  work,  published  a  fow  yaan 
ago  by  Voight,  and  approved  of  by  the  most  eminent  hiatoriaai 
of  modem  Germany,  we  have  the  life  of  that  Pontiff  dmwn  np 
from  contemporaneous  docnments,  from  his  own  ooffespoodtnas, 
and  the  evidence  of  both  hh  friends  and  enemiea.  me  maidt  h 
— and  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  words  of  the  aothor — dutif 
the  historian  abstract  himself  from  mere  petty  pr^odieas  and 
national  feelings,  and  look  on  the  charaoter  of  that  PontiflFftflai 
a  higher  ground,  he  mast  proDoance  him  a  man  of  most  i^ 
right  mind,  of  a  most  perfect  iliiijiil  iii  nrtailiiiiwt.  mA  ilf  IhsfMMl 
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seal ;  one  who  acted  in  every  instance  just  as  his  position  called 
upon  him  to  act,  and  made  use  of  no  means,  save  what  he  was 
authorized  to  use.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  others,  who  speak 
of  him  with  an  enthusiasm  which  a  Catholic  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded ;  and  of  one,  it  has  been  observed,  that  he  cannot  speak 
of  that  Pontiff  without  rapture.''  Of  these  other  Protestant 
writers  Dr.  Wiseman  gives  in  a  note  the  names  of  Eichhom, 
Luden,  Loo,  and  MoUer. 

'^  We  have  had,  too,  within  the  last  two  years,  another  most 
interesting  work,  a  life  of  Innocent  IIL,  one  of  the  most  abused 
in  the  line  of  papal  succession,  written  by  Hurter,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  church  of  Germany.  He  again  has  coolly  ex- 
amined all  the  allegations  which  have  been  brought  against 
him ;  and  has  based  his  studies  entirely  on  the  monuments  of 
the  age ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is,  that  not  only 
is  his  character  beyond  reproach,  but  that  it  is  an  object  of  un- 
({ualified  admiration.  And  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  feelings 
of  this  work,  I  will  read  you  two  extracts  applicable  to  my  sub- 
ject in  general.  Thus  writes  our  author :  ^  Such  an  immediate 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  for  securing  the  highest  weal 
of  the  community,  must  the  Christian  of  these  times,  the  eccle- 
siastic, and  still  more,  he  who  stood  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the 
church,  have  considered  him  who  was  its  head.  Every  worldly 
dignity  works  only  for  the  good  of  an  earthly  life,  for  a  passing 
object ;  the  church  alone  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  for  an  ob- 
ject of  endless  duration.  If  worldly  power  is  from  God,  it  is 
not  so  in  the  sense,  and  in  the  measure,  and  in  the  definitiveness 
in  which  the  highest  spiritual  power  of  those  ages  was ;  whose 
origin,  development,  extent,  and  influence,  (independently  of  all 
dogmatical  formulas,)  form  the  most  remarkable  appearance  in 
the  world's  history.' 

'^  In  another  passage  he  thus  speaks:  ^Let  us  look  forward 
and  backward  from,  any  period  upon  the  times,  and  see  how 
the  instkntion  of  the  Papacy  has  outlasted  all  the  other  institu- 
tions of  Europe ;  how  it  has  seen  all  other  states  rise  and  perish ; 
how,  in  the  endless  changes  of  human  power,  it  alone  invariably 
has  preserved  and  maintained  the  same  spirit ;  can  we  be  sur- 
prised, if  many  look  upon  it  as  the  rock  which  raises  itself  un- 
flhakea  above  the  stormy  waves  of  time  ? ' " 
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I  aiB  MtUed  idtmU;  that  the  tImi  of  tbon  ■go  ham  1n« 
mnch  exiggentted.  I  kdrnit  most  oheerfiillj  that  I  am  bat  pn^ 
tially  aoqoMnted  with  the  hiatorj  of  those  timM.  Mr  pmrili 
have  led  me  ioto  other  fieldi  of  mqidrr.  Bttt  mj  ofbSm  k 
fonned  upon  general  prindpleo — npoa  my  ideaa  of  the  mtan 
of  men  and  things.  If  the  literatore  of  an  age  hqipena  to  be  b> 
ferior,  the  soholar  tnms  from  it  with  indiflbrenoe,  if  not  vtt 
disguBL  In  snoh  case  taw,  if  any,  will  ftel  any  intorflit  in  dotag 
justice  even  to  the  solid  Tirtnes  and  oommon  eenM  of  Ast  agei 
Their  faults  are  narrated  in  harsh  and  serere  terms,  wbfla  their 
virtues  are  not  recorded  in  the  Rowing  pages  of  poBsbed  eulo- 
gy. I  like  to  read  the  oorrespondenoe  of  men — paWe  md  pri- 
vate— ^when  I  wish  to  understand  thnr  ohvaoten.  lo  ■&  ^ 
experience— in  all  my  travels  in  diflerent  modes  -in  oitiM— M 
taverns — and  in  all  other  pontions,  the  most  just  aid  ewtlil 
mode  I  could  ever  adopt  to  find  out  the  true  ohairaater  of  pe»- 
ple,  was  to  let  them  tell  th^r  own  story — to  state  thdr  own 
principles,  and  then  to  watch,  calmly  and  impartially,  the  gen- 
eral drift  and  spirit  of  the  narrative.  Men  will  generally  talk 
of  that  which  they  love  most.  I  never  met  an  unprinoipM 
man,  that  I  know  of^  except  in  one  sditary  instanoe,  tiuA  dU 
not  unduly  elevate  talent  above  itUeffrity.  Such  men  invariably 
put  forth  some  vidous  principle,  or  applaud  some  amart,  hot 
dishonest  trick,  in  some  one  else.  An  unprincipled  man,  one 
who  is  so  habitually,  will  never  &il  to  show  it  in  his  own  state- 
menta.  There  will  be  a  vein  of  vicious  principle  ftund  some- 
where in  his  discourse.  A  man  must  be  a  supreme  adept  it 
hypocrisy  that  can  wear  the  mask  always.  He  must  he  naoA- 
able  for  his  patience  and  perseverance. 

In  estimating  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Popes  of  the 
middle  ages,  wc  must  place  ourselves  hack  in  the  oiroumstanees 
that  then  existed — we  must  enter  into  the  q>irit  of  those  time^ 
and  take  things  as  we  find  them.  We  must  remember  that 
nien,  nations,  and  ages  must  ho  judged  with  reference  to  thor 
opportunities  and  positions.  The  middle  ages  suooeeded  tiw 
&11  of  the  Ronian  Empire  in  the  West,  and  the  terrible  soonrga 
of  the  Saracens  in  the  East  and  South.  Literature,  soienos,  and 
arts  had  Buffered  eztenuvely  by  these  devastations.  It  was  em 
phatically  the  period  of  misfortune.    The  very  &ot  that  neaify 
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all  of  the  bad  Popes  existed  at  one  period  in  this  long  line  of 
succession,  is,  of  itself,  almost  conclosiye  proof,  that  the  circam* 
stances  of  the  times  mainly  produced  these  sad  delinquencies. 
Making  then  every  fair  allowance,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  some  twenty  out  of  near  two  hundred  and  sixty  Popes 
have  been  wicked  men.  And  their  excesses  have  been  freely 
condemned  by  Catholics,  whose  histories  record  these  vices. 
These  Popes  followed  each  other  by  su«cession.  That  in  a  long 
course  of  ages,  instances  of  personal  misconduct  would  occur 
even  among  the  Popes,  must  be  expected. 

What  then  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  these  scandals  upon  the 
Catholic  system  ?  Are  they  abuses,  or  are  they  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  system  ?  Do  they  prove  that  the  Papacy  never  ex- 
isted ?  that  it  could  be  thus  forfeited  ?  or  that  the  misconduct 
of  a  few  individuals,  at  intervals  in  the  long  line  of  her  history, 
has  destroyed  the  true  Church  ? 

In  considering  this  matter,  we  must  distinguish  between  per- 
sonal and  official  misconduct.  In  personal  matters,  men  act  for 
themselves — in  official  matters,  for  others.  In  one  case  they  ex- 
ercise personal  and  inherent  natural  rights — ^in  the  other  they 
arc  clothed  with  delegated  powers.  To  confound  these,  is  to 
confound  the  most  manifest  distinctions — distinctions  which  must 
exist  where  government  exists. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  I  never  understood  that  Christ 
had  guaranteed  the  personal  virtue  even  of  His  apostles.  He 
left  the  personal  free  agency  of  all  men  untouched.  But  when 
men  act  as  His  agents,  and  for  EQm,  then  I  understand  that  He 
did  guaranty  their  official  acts.  Thus,  Peter  could  personally 
sin,  and  so  could  Paul,  but  they  never  could  give  false  testimony. 
A  true  prophet  cannot  lie.  He  is  not  permitted  to  do  so.  And 
it  is  conceded  as  a  plain  principle  of  law,  that  the  agent,  from 
the  nature  of  the  relation,  is  not  free  in  reference  to  the  business 
of  his  principal,  except  when  discretion  is  given.  Christ  did  not 
leave  the  apostles  any  discretion.  They  were  bound  to  testify 
and  teach  the  whole  truth,  and  only  the  truth.  So,  if  Christ 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Church,  then  her  official  acts 
must  be  right,  as  to  all  matters  witliiu  the  guaranty.* 

*  It  fio  happened  that  our  Lord  and  St  Paul  were  placed  in  ahnost  the  same 
ritnation.    Paul  had  the  adrantage  of  his  Master's  previous  example  before  him ; 


The  Popea,  like  ill  men  at  tbe  head  of  gmt  iMtibrtiaaiv 
were  placed  in  a  position  where  they  hnd  ererj  inoaatfoe  to  d» 
good,  and  yet  were  exposed  to  very  trying  temptations,    JCnr 

persooB  who  held  tbe  high-priesthood  nnder  the  Jewidi  diif— 
aation  disgraced  the  poution,  from  Heli  to  Caiaphai^  vfao  wm 
a  wicked  man,  and  a  good  hi^priest,  ai  .Mr.  OuapbeU  Myft. 
Aaron  made  the  golden  oal£  Bat  all  these  nd  inttnwTWi  of  bfr 
man  infirmity  did  not  destroy  the  offioe,  nor  finfist  tho  oxfat^Ma 
of  the  institntiotL  Is  the  C3inrch  then  responribla  fitr  tbe  fm- 
BODol  vices  of  these  Popes  F  Could  the  Charoh  take  aw^  tMi 
free  agency,  and  prevent  their  das  ? 

But  when  we  oome  to  take  a  view  of  the  general  offitdalttia- 
duct  of  these  Popes,  we  find  one  of  the  most  beaotiM  prooA  at 
the  invincible  stability  of  the  Churoh.  It  is  indiapntaUe^  and 
now  conceded  by  many,  if  not  by  most  Protestant  wiitan,  that 
the  alleged  errors  of  the  Roman  Church  were  introdnoed  loi^ 
before  the  main  portions  of  these  disorders  occurred,  if  they 
were  not  in  the  Church  at  the  beginning.  It  is  true,  aoma  at- 
temptB  are  still  made  by  particular  controvertists  to  prove  that 
at  least  a  portion  of  them  originated  after  these  scandals  oont 
nicnccd.  But  any  one  can  easily  see  that  tins  is  antme,  by  a 
very  alight  cxamtiiation  of  tho  proofs.  It  is  also  true,  tliat-in 
the  ponliticates  of  some  of  these  Popes,  Christianity  was  exteod- 
ed  by  their  exertions  into  soveml  savage  oountries.  lu  &ot, 
some  of  the  greatest  conquests  made  to  religion  occurred  at 
those  periods.  There  were  no  new  herciues  introduced — then 
was  no  cardinal  doctrine  of  £utli  lost.  This  showed  unity — tbii 
showed  diligcnci! — this  showed  integrity  as  to  &ith. 

How  tl)oti  can  we  account  for  these  great  and  illustriona  ra- 

tni  it  it  [nteresting  to  see  hoir  dificnntlj  tlicj  acted.  WLen  oar  Lord  ml  b*- 
foro  Anuniu,  "  one  oTthe  officers  nmch  liim  with  tbe  pntm  of  hii  hand,  wriiK  S 
AnairerGst  thou  the  High  Prleat  so  ?  '  "  Jeiai  uuvcnd  him,  ir  I  hxn  tpakm 
evil,  bear  witnesa  of  the  eiil :  but  if  veil,  wbj  uniteit  thon  me  F  '  Thii  iru  Om 
forgiving  uDswer  of  a  God.  But  when  Pani  we>  imitten  bj  the  ordwoftlMMiM 
High  rrie-t,  lie  iiKlignantly  ciclainivdi  "God  shall  amita  thaa,  thon  wliilad 
vbU."  And  tliia  ivsi  the  indignntit  liuignoge  of  n  mnn.  And  ii  not  this  diffirr- 
enco  a  most  bcaQtiful  evideace  uf  the  trutli  of  Christianity  F  Coold  ttui  diS^noe 
in  the  conduct  of  onr  Lord  and  St.  Paul,  under  circnmntauce*  lo  liinilar,  lui« 
been  tliu  result  of  a  forged  narrative  F  Would  aaeh  a  circumrtance  lim  been 
thought  of?    And  jet  i«  not  the  diBenuoeintliaGoiidnet  of  die  twovaty^Mtf 
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suite,  ont  apon  the  hypothesis  that  the  faith  of  the  Church  was 
protected  by  Christ,  as  He  had  promised  ?  Looking  to  the  age — 
the  times — the  circumstances  when  these  scandals  existed,  and 
what  other  Church  could  have  rode  out  the  terrible  storm? 
Could  Protestantism  (which  has  only  existed  for  about  three 
centuries,  and  that  in  the  most  fortunate  and  enlightened  period 
of  the  world,  and  has  yet  severed  and  divided  into  so  many  frag- 
ments) have  withstood  this  trial  ? 

And  when  we  look  into  the  matter  carefully,  there  is  some- 
thing wonderful  in  this  history.  For  the  Catholic  says  to  him- 
self: "  As  the  old  Church  withstood  all  this,  what  can  she  not 
withstand  ?  Is  she  not  invincible  under  circumstances  that  have 
crushed  all  existing  institutions  ?  They  died  out  like  falling 
stars — she  shone  on.  They  were — she  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be. 
It  was  the  glory  of  our  Lord  to  stand  alone.  So  it  is  with  His 
Church." 

And  the  more  the  opposers  of  the  Church  urge  these  disor- 
ders, the  more  they  strengthen  the  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
the  Catholic,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Old  Church  to  have 
sustained  herself  under  such  untoward  circumstances,  without 
the  help  of  Christ.  What  Christ  has  instituted,  men  cannot  de- 
stroy. They  have  power  over  the  works  of  their  own  hands, 
but  here  their  power  ends.  And  despite  of  the  desolation  of 
the  Goth  and  Vandal — ^the  ravages  of  the  invincible  Saracen — 
the  trials  and  evils  of  the  age — and  above  all,  the  personal  wick- 
edness of  some  of  her  own  Chief  Pastors,  the  Old  Church  fal- 
tered not,  but  kept  the  faith,  preached  the  gospel  to  the  world, 
and  actually  extended  the  Master's  Kingdom.  She,  of  all  the 
institutions  of  the  world,  has  lived  unscathed  through  that  day. 
Amidst  all  the  ruin,  she  alone  held  up  her  head. 

*<  As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awfal  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Thoagh  romid  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  smishine  settles  on  its  head.** 

And  in  my  reflections  upon  this  subject,  I  could  not  but  con- 
sider this  triumph  of  the  Church,  under  such  circumstances,  as 
one  of  the  most  forcible  and  beautiful  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.    It  did  show  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  to  be  trust- 
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ed.    That  even  the  penonfll  mifloondoet  of  her  own 

of  her  own  chief  oiBcer,  oonld  not  ruin  the  woik  of  Ohifat.    H» 

had  said  it  should  be  so,  and  it  was  so. 

And  I  could  not  but  wish  to  put  these  qnettioiis  to  tihoie 
who  exaggerate  these  personal  sins  of  the  Fbpes:  ^'MjfiMnds^ 
the  more  you  overdo  these  allegations,  the  more  diiBciilfei  I  wf^ 
prehend,  you  make  your  own  case.  You  say,  in  sabstaaoe^  tiMit 
there  was  no  virtue  in  the  Papacy.  Where,  then,  was  that  WW- 
derfol  virtue  that  saved  the  Ohuroh  ?  Under  your  luppoaad 
state  of  case,  do  give  ns  some  good  reason  for  the  wooderlU 
preservation  of  the  Church.  There  was  evidently  great  vitaBty 
and  virtue  somewhere.  Your  alleged  true  C!hur6h  had  to  champs 
its  fidth  and  features  very  often  to  live  at  all ;  and  in  these  try^ 
ing  times,  toas  not  on  the  fidd  ofbatUe,  Or  if  so,  4ld  notkinf. 
Was  it  ^buried  beneath  the  darkness  of  those  ages,*  as  WaA* 
dington  says  ?  If  so,  why  did  not  that  darkness  overwhelm  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  Was  the  Protestant  true  Church  alone  mi- 
ablc  to  hold  up  her  head  in  the  stem  hour  of  trial,  while  the  al- 
leged false  Church  did  all  the  good  that  was  done  ?  And  what 
Church  did  save  Europe  from  barbarism?  What  Church  saved 
Christianity,  if  not  the  Catholic  ?  You  have  certainly  mudi 
fiiult  to  find  with  her.  But  who  won  the  victory  over  the  sav- 
age and  the  Saracen,  but  her  ?  In  short,  who  did  any  thing  fin* 
learning,  virtue,  civilization,  and  religion  in  those  most  perilous 
times,  but  her  ?  *    Her  children  had  many  vices,  no  doubt,  but 

*  Speaking  of  those  times,  Mr.  Wheaton  says : 

*^  The  influence  of  the  Papal  authority,  though  sometimes  ahused,  was  then 
felt  as  a  blessing  to  mankind :  it  rescued  Europe  from  total  barbarism ;  it  aflbcd- 
ed  the  only  asylum  and  shelter  from  feudal  oppression."  (Wheaton'n  Histloiy  of 
the  Laws  of  Nations,  88.) 

And  the  Rev.  John  Lord,  in  his  introductory  essay  to  the  Chronidea  of  Sii 
John  Froissart,  says : 

*'  Moreover,  the  Papacy  was  a  ffreat  central  powers  needed  tooootvol  the  prinees 
of  Europe,  and  settle  the  difficulties  which  arose  between  them.  The  Popei^ 
whatever  may  have  been  their  personal  character,  were  conservators  of  the  peace. 
They  preserved  unity  amid  anarchy,  and  restrained  the  impulses  of  passionate 
kings.  Again,  the  Papacy,  in  the  best  ages,  is  thought  by  many  pr(^oaud  histo- 
rians to  have  been  democratic  in  its  sjanpathies^  It  guarded  the  iq^retts  of  tbi 
people :  it  preserved  them  from  the  violence  of  their  oppressors :  it  fiirnished 
a  retreat,  in  monasteries,  for  the  contemplative,  the  suffering,  the  afflioted,  and 
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their  trials  were  such  as  i/ou  have  never  witnessed.  There  are 
many  brave  men,  who  have  much  theoretic,  but  very  little  actaal 
blood  to  shed  upon  the  battle-field,  who  nevertheless  complain 
loudly  of  the  alleged  errors  of  those  who  won  the  victory.  Had 
they  but  been  there,  they  could  have  done  much  better.  But 
they  were  not  there ;  and  had  they  been  there,  the  difficulties 
might  have  been  much  greater  than  they  appear  in  the  distance. 
Men  are  generally  brave  at  a  safe  distance,  and  generally  virtu- 
ous, in  the  absence  of  temptation.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault.  The 
less  we  know  of  a  matter,  the  more  &ult  we  can  find,  in  many 
cases.  You  have  lived  in  the  most  favored  age  of  the  world, 
after  the  great  art  of  printing  was  invented  in  1444,  and  Amer- 
ica discovered  in  1492,  and  the  consequent  revival  of  literar 
turc,  and  the  arts,  and  the  extension  of  commerce ;  and  you 
have  still  committed  many  grievous  errors.  True,  you  can  boast 
of  the  number  of  your  small  and  diversified  Churches,  as  the  fox 
did  of  her  numerous  progeny,  while  the  Catholic  theory  can 
only  boast  of  one  ;  but  that  is  a  lion." 

§  4.  Could  these  disorders  destroy  the  office  of  Pope  f 

In  reference  to  the  effect  of  these  disorders  of  the  Popes, 
Mr.  Campbell  has  a  summary  position  as  follows : 

"  3.  That  Christ  gave  no  law  of  succession. 

**  4.  That  if  he  had,  that  succession  has  been  destroyed  by  a 
long  continuance  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  crime  that  ever 
lived,  and  by  cabals,  intrigues,  violence,  envy,  lust,  and  schisms, 
so  that  no  man  can  believe  that  one  drop  of  apostolic  grace 
is  either  in  the  person  or  office  of  Gregory  XVI.,  the  present 
nominal  incumbent  of  Peter's  chair."     (Debate  C.  &  P.,  139.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  language  is  sufficiently  confident  and 
strong,  to  sustain  any  sustainable  position.     But  with  deference 

the  poor.    The  monks  and  nuns  were  taught,  by  their  quiet  and  industrious  life^ 

that 

*  There  exists 

An  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence  : 

That  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence, 

Adyentnrcs  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment, 

These  are  not  thej  which  generate 

The  eoAn,  and  blwful,  and  enduring  mighty.' " 
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to  the  logic  and  opinion  of  the  kanied  cMMtor,  ^bmm^i 
reasons  that  seem  to  render  donbtfiil  the  entm 
of  his  position.    As  to  the  podUon  maifced  8, 1  hsfe  alwiy 
spoken  of  it.    It  was  only  given  to  make  elear  tiie  oOer  diMi^' 

nated  as  4.  '  ' 

The  essence  of  this  bold  assomption  i%  that  an  JaMiWai 
officer  coold  not  only  foifdt  his  right  to  the  oAee,  hj  Ui  ewtf 
misconduct,  bat  he  could  go  farther,  and  destraj  tlie 
In  other  words,  the  office  created  by  Christ — SBs  own 
could  be  destroyed  by  the  acts  of  indrridoaiaL  This  it  m 
tlmg  proposition,  and  leaves  all  fiiture  generationa  at  tbe  manf 
of  those  which  precede  it.  Under  this  tiieory,  I  eamiol 
stand  how  Christ  could  be  a  Divine  Lawgiver,  iriien  BEa 
so  poor  an  institution  as  to  be  within  the  power  of  men. 

I  had  supposed  that  the  continued  ezistenee  of  the  Cbmidb^ 
with  all  the  offices  created  by  Christ,  was  dependent  npon  JBIr 
witt^  and  not  upon  the  personal  virtues  or  vices  of  indhidnalSi 
It  may  be,  that  though  our  Lord  did  promise  to  proteol  the 
Church  against  the  gates  of  hell.  He  did  not  mean  to  bhid  Him- 
self to  protect  her  against  the  gates  of  men.  I  had  thoiq(ht 
that  both  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Pope,  and  the  conaeqooBt 
coDtinuance  of  the  same,  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  Fonndsr 
of  the  institution,  and  not  upon  the  will  of  men. 

I  am  aware  that  inferior  corporations,  which  are  bat  the 
creatures  of  statutory  enactments,  may  forfeit  their  charters  by 
nonuser  or  misuser ;  because  such  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  their 
creation.  The  misuser  is  the  act  of  the  controlling  majoiity  cf 
the  stockholders,  and  isi,  therefore,  the  act  of  all. 

But  this  doctrine  cannot  apply  to  governments.  Political 
governments  may  be  changed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  founders; 
but  the  act  of  making  such  change  is  the  act  of  the  sovereign 
power.  K  it  should  happen  that  the  President  should  conunift 
treason,  tliL:}  would  only  forfeit  his  right  to  fill  the  office,  bat 
the  office  itself  would  remain  unimpaired.  The  office  waa  not 
created  by  him — was  not  his  work — ^was  made  by  the  NatioOi 
:in(l  the  Nation  alone  can  unmake  or  destroy.  If  twenty  Prssi- 
deuts  in  succession  were  to  commit  all  the  crimes  possible^  the 
office  would  e  People  might  be  induced  to 
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change  the  form  of  the  government,  but  such  change  wonld  be 
their  act,  not  the  act  of  these  Presidents. 

And  is  it  not  so  with  the  Church  ?  The  Church  is  not  an 
inferior  corporation,  but  a  supreme  government.  Christ  is  the 
head  and  founder  of  this  kingdom,  with  subordinate  officers 
under  Him.  These  offices  were  created  by  His  act,  and  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  the  vices  of  subordinates.  The  office  of  Pope, 
if  established  at  all,  was  created  for  some  great  and  beneficial 
purpose.  The  Christians  of  all  ages  are  equally  entitled  to 
these  benefits,  as  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  They  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  them  by  the  personal  vices  of  preceding  Popes.  It 
would  be  imjust  that  they  should.  If  Christ  had  been  a  mere 
fallible  lawgiver,  and  had  made  a  mistake  in  creating  the  office. 
He  might  be  induced  to  abolish  it ;  but  having  had  an  eye,  as 
Mr.  C.  justly  says,  to  all  the  future  in  all  He  did,  such  a  suppo- 
sition cannot  be  indulged. 

And  the  idea  that  a  perpetual  office^  created  by  Christ  Him- 
self in  His  own  Church,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail,  could  be  abolished  by  the  vices  of  individual  in- 
cumbents, is  a  supposition  too  hard  for  me  to  understand.  If 
that  office  could  be  abolished  by  the  vices  of  incumbents,  every 
other  office  in  the  Church  could  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way, 
and  imless  re-established  by  Christ,  the  Church  itself  must  fail, 
as  no  institution  can  exist  without  offices.  And  if  the  Church 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  inferior  corporation,  and  the  office  of 
Pope  could  be  destroyed,  then  the  whole  corporation  must 
&11.  For  such  inferior  corporations,  by  nonuser  or  misuser,  do 
not  forfeit  the  right  to  a  particular  office,  but  they  forfeit 
their  entire  existence.  The  law  would  hardly  mutilate  and 
cripple  the  corporation,  and  still  expect  it,  after  thus  being 
maimed,  to  perform  the  functions  it  failed  to  do,  when  whole 
and  entire. 

In  every  view  in  which  this  summary  position  may  be 
considered,  it  certainly  is  an  extreme  assumption.  That 
Christ  should  organize  an  institution  and  create  offices  so  per- 
fectly defective  that  they  may  be  entirely  abrogated  by  in- 
dividuals, is  a  position,  I  apprehend,  too  sophistical  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

The  whole  force  of  the  argument  against  the  existence  of 
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tho  Papacy,  apon  the  ground  of  the  penonal  deUnqpuneiw  ef 
iudividual  Popes,  at  intervals  in  the  long  Une  of  snooaMMM,  is 
based  upon  the  essential  error  of  confounding  individiiil  Mis 
with  official  duties.  It  is  true,  that  a  man  maj  be  a  good 
officer,  and  a  bad  man.  And  it  is  also  conceded,  that  a  bad 
man  is  not  so  apt  to  be  a  good  officer,  as  a  good  man.  Qfloial 
errors  may  be  wiffid,  or  miHaken*  When  miffotMi  thejf  an 
just  as  apt  to  be  the  act  of  a  good  as  a  bad  maou 

This  distinction  between  personal  and  official  oondneti  I  fnd 
admitted  by  most  Protestant  writers  on  some  ooeawms^  nd 
then  practicaUy  denied  by  the  same  indiyidnal  on  others.  We 
have  seen  the  admissions  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Biee,  whoa 
arguing  against  eadi  other.  But  when  Mr.  C  was  defaalfag 
with  Bishop  Purcell,  he  had  not  then  discovered  that  fSaiaiilias 
could  be  a  very  good  high-priest,  though  a  bad  man.  Tkm 
improved  his  views. 

This  confusion  of  personal  with  official  capacity,  is  supported 
by  plausible  cases,  that  are  put  forth  with  apparent  eamestneai, 
and  seem  to  be  believed  by  those  who  use  them.  If  not  be- 
lieved, then  they  were  guilty  of  fraud,  in  so  using  them*  Cer- 
tainly an  honest  theologian  will  not  knowingly  use  delusive  sr> 
guments.  lie  may  be  mistaken.  He  could  not  be  wiMdly 
guilty. 

The  case  usually  put,  I  fmd  used  by  Mr.  Breckenridge,  who 
seems  to  have  been  in  earnest^  as  it  was  written,  not  spoken,  faj 
him.    He  says : 

^'  The  moral  of  *  bad  man  and  good  Pope '  reminds  us  of  the 
Archbishop  (he  was  also  a  prince)  who  swore  profanely  in  the 
presence  of  a  peasant;  the  peasant  exclaimed,  with  surprise, 
'  Archbishop,  do  you  swear  ? »  '  No,'  he  replied,  *  I  swear  as  a 
pruice.'  '  Then,'  said  the  peasant, '  when  Satan  comes  for  the 
prince,  what  will  become  of  the  Archbishop? ' "  (C<hi.  H.  A 
B.,  65.) 

This  supposititious  case  is  an  instance  of  the  mere  pfaiy  upon 
words.  By  a  very  artful  arrangement,  the  most  clear  and  mani- 
fest distinctions  are  confounded.  The  swearing  was  the  act  of 
the  individual ;  and  however  often  Satan  might  come  for  the  per- 
son called  Archbishop,  he  would  never  get  him  until  he  died ; 
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and  then,  I  apprehend,  he  would  leave  the  office  behind  him ; 
and  being  no  longer  Archbishop,  Satan  would  only  get  the  in- 
dividual, after  alL 

When  an  officer  fidls  to  use  his  legitimate  powers  in  proper 
cases,  or  when  he  abuses  or  perverts  them,  or  usurps  powers 
not  belonging  to  the  office,  then  he  is  a  bad  officer.  His  per- 
sonal sins  may  injure  his  official  usefulness  indirectly,  by  reason 
of  the  destruction  of  confidence  in  his  official  conduct.  But  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  theory  they  are  distinct,  and  are  so,  in 
point  of  fact,  in  many  cases.  Official  delinquency  does  not  ne- 
cessarily, though  very  apt  to,  follow  from  personal  vices.  The 
reason  of  this  is  plain.  Men  have  different  views  of  things,  and 
there  is  a  difference  in  criminality  in  difibrent  acts.  A  man  may 
commit  one  class,  and  not  the  other.  All  men  commit  some 
sins ;  and  yet  there  are  sins  that  few  will  commit.  A  man  may 
be  guilty  of  many  personal  sins,  and  yet  regard  his  official  obli- 
gations as  sacred,  because  he  considers  that  his  personal  vices 
affect  himself  mostly,  while  his  official  misconduct  would  affect 
others.  And  when  we  assume  that  the  official  acts  of  a  wicked 
clergyman  are  void,  we  certainly  go  beyond  the  truth.  I  knew 
a  most  eminent  preacher,  who  baptized  many  persons  into  Mr. 
C.'s  church,  who  has  fallen  away  in  California,  giving  pretty 
conclusive  evidence  that  he  never  was  sincere.  "Was  the 
baptism  administered  by  him  void,  in  the  contemplation 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  theory  ?  Or  was  the  truth  proclaimed 
by  him,  void,  because  felling  from  his  Ups  ?  Is  the  ^jtrue  coin 
vitiated,  simply  because  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  a 
rogue? 

This  supposititious  case  is  about  as  plausible,  but  strictly  as 
irrelevant,  as  the  argument  by  which  the  slave  discomfited  his 
master.  The  slave  was  a  Baptist,  and  the  master  a  Methodist. 
"  Massa,  do  you  read  de  Scriptur  ?  "  "  Yes  I  do,  Jim.*'  "  Den 
you  read  of  John  de  Baptist  ?  "  "  Yes  I  do."  "  But  do  you 
read  of  John  de  Methodist?  "    The  master  was  silent. 

I  found  in  Protestant  works  many  arguments  of  a  similar 
character.  To  the  important  question,  "Where  was  your 
Church  before  the  days  of  Luther?"  it  has  been  flippantly 
asked  in  reply,  "  Wliere  were  you  before  I  washed  your  face  ?  " 

This  was  in  character  with  the  reply  of  a  man  who  was 
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mildly  reproved  by  a  nnoere  BqfytiBt  minuter  ibr  proflyM  swear- 
ing. **  My  dear  rir,  there  is  no  diflSsrenoe  between  ua.  I  aweari 
and  mean  no  harm  by  it ;  and  yon  pray,  and  mean  no  good  bj 
it.''  Of  course,  the  minister  had  no  reply  to  make  to  aooh  a 
false  assumption  of  fiict 


CHAPTER  X. 

WHAT  HAVE  BEEN  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  SYS- 
TEM, IN  THOSE  MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE  FAITHFULLY 
REDUCED    ITS    TEACHINGS    TO   PRACTICE? 

§  1.  The  saints  have  been  found  in  the  Catholic  Church, 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  any  system  of  religion,  the  only 
fair  and  just  method  would  seem  to  be,  to  take  those  who  hum- 
bly receive,  and  faithfully  reduce  to  practice,  its  faith  and  mor- 
als, in  their  true  spirit,  as  taught  by  the  Church  herself.  It  is 
surely  true,  that  individuals,  under  all  systems,  will  err  and  come 
short  of  their  duty.  But  afler  making  a  fair  allowance  for  these 
cases,  which  no  system  can  prevent,  then  take  the  best  members 
of  each  communion,  and  see  which  has  produced  the  greater 
number  of  saints^  those  noble  and  heroic  souls,  whose  piety 
most  resembles  the  spirit  and  acts  of  the  early  Church. 

What  was  Christianity  in  the  beginning  ?  AVTiat  works — 
what  sacrifices  were  then  required  of  Christians?  How  did 
they  bear  themselves  to  the  Church,  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
world  ?  And  was  not  Christianity  intended  as  an  unchangeable 
system  ?  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  should  it  be  now,  hence- 
forward and  forever  ?  Is  man  the  same — still  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  world — stiU  bound  to  die — and  still  aspiring  to  the 
same  heaven?  If  so,  Christianity  must'  be  still  the  same — ^re- 
quiring the  same  humility — the  same  devotion — the  same  pa- 
tience— ^the  same  charity. 

In  considering  this  subject,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  fact, 
that  all  the  saints  who  are  recorded  as  such  in  the  Calendar  of 
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the  Church  of  England,  with  one  exception,  and  in  irtKMe 
their  churches  are  dedicated,  lived  and  died  strict  inemben  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  earnestly  attached  to  her  doetrinei 
and  discipline.  ^*  For  example,**  says  Dr.  Milner,  ^  in  this  ed- 
endar  we  meet  with  a  Pope  Gregory,  March  12th,  the  aealow 
assertor  of  the  Papal  Supremacy,  and  other  Catholio  dootrines; 
a  St.  Ikncdict,  March  21,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Western  Monks 
and  Nuns ;  a  St.  Dunstan,  May  19,  the  vindicator  of  derieal  cel- 
ibacy ;  a  St.  Augustine,  of  Canterbury,  May  26,  the  introdaeer 
of  the  whole  system  of  Catholicity  in  England ;  and  a  venerdib 
Bode,  May  27,  the  witness  of  this  important  hct.  It  is  aniBoient 
to  mention  the  names  of  other  Catholic  saints,  lor  exampli^ 
David,  Chad,  Edward,  Richard,  EljAege,  Martin,  Swithim, 
Giles,  Lambert,  Leonard,  Hugh,  Etheldreda,  Remigina,  and  Bd> 
mand ;  all  of  which  are  inserted  in  the  Calendar,  and  give  names 
to  some  of  the  other  churches  of  the  establishment.  Besdes 
these,  there  are  many  of  our  other  saints  whom  all  learned  and 
candid  Protestants  unequivocally  admit  to  have  been  aach,  for 
the  extraordinary  purity  and  sanctity  of  their  lives.  Even  Lnthtf 
acknowledges  St.  Anthony,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Fnuh 
CIS,  St.  Boneventurc,  ifec.,  to  have  been  saints,  though  avowed 
Catliolics,  and  defenders  of  the  Catholic  Church  against  the  her 
etios  and  scliismatics  of  their  times.  But  independently  of  this 
and  of  every  other  testimony,  it  is  certain  that  the  supematnnd 
virtues  and  heroical  sanctity  of  a  countless  number  of  holy  per- 
sonages of  different  countries,  ranks,  professions,  and  Beze8,faave 
illustrated  the  Catholic  Church,  in  every  age,  with  an  effulgence 
which  cannot  be  disputed  or  withstood.  Your  friends,  I  dare 
say,  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  these  brightr 
est  ornaments  of  Christianity;  let  me  then  invite  them  to  peruse 
them,  not  in  the  legends  of  obsolete  writers,  but  in  a  work 
which,  for  its  various  learning  and  luminous  criticism,  was  com- 
mended even  by  the  infidel  Gibbon ;  I  mean  The  lAves  of  SainU^ 
in  twelve  octavo  volumes,  written  by  the  late  Rev.  Alban  But- 
ler.  President  of  St.  Diner's  College.  Protestants  are  aoooa- 
tomed  to  paint,  in  the  most  frightful  colors,  the  alleged  deprav- 
ity of  the  Church  when  Luther  erected  his  standard,  in  order 
to  justify  him  and  their  followers,  in  their  defection  from  it.  But 
to  form  a  right  judgment  m  this  case,  let  them  read  the  watkB 
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of  the  contemporary  writers,  an  k  Kempis,  a  Grisan,  and  Anto- 
nius,  Ac,  or  let  them  perase  the  lives  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  St. 
Lawrence  Justinian,  St.  Francis  Paula,  St.  Philip  Neri,  St.  Caje- 
tan,  St.  Teresa,  St.  Francis  Xaverius,  and  of  those  other  saints 
who  illuminated  the  Church  about  the  period  in  question.  Or 
let  them,  from  the  very  accounts  of  Protestant  historians,  com- 
pare as  to  religion  and  morality,  Archbishop  Cranmer  with  his 
rival  bishop  Fisher ;  Protector  Seymour  with  Chancellor  More  ;* 
Anne  Bolcyn  with  Catharine  of  Arragon ;  Martin  Luther  and 
Calvin  with  Francis  Xaverius  and  Cardinal  Pole  ;  Beza  with  St. 
Francis  of  Sales ;  Queen  Elizabeth  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ; 
these  contrasted  characters  having  more  or  less  relation  with 
each  other.  From  such  a  comparison,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt 
what  the  decision  of  your  friends  will  be  concerning  them,  in 
point  of  their  respective  holiness."     (End  of  Con.,  Let.  xxi.)  f 

§  2.   Character  of  the  Reformers, 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  as  the  limits  of  my  work  would  not  al- 
low me,  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  full  investigation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  principal  agents  in  bringing  about  the  so-called  Re- 
formation, in  point  of  that  holiness,  humility,  and  gentleness  re- 
quired by  Christianity.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  works  of  Dr. 
Milner  and  others,  who  have  treated  this  subject  at  large.  I 
gave  the  question  the  best  examination  that  I  could  do  under 
the  circumstances,  and  I  must  say,  that  the  result  was  the  con- 
viction in  my  own  mind,  that  the  Reformers  were  not  the  best 

*  In  reference  to  the  grent  Sir  Thomas  More,  Thompson  has  these  beautiful 
and  just  lines : 

"  Like  Cato  firm,  like  Aristides  jnst, 
like  rigid  Cincinnatns,  nobly  poor, 
A  dauntless  soul,  erect,  who  smiled  on  death." 

f  The  only  one  of  the  Reformers  recorded  as  a  saint  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  King  Charles  I.,  in  reference  to  whom  Dr.  Milner  says  : 

"  I  mmt  except  King  Charles  I.,  who  is  rubricated  as  a  martyr  on  January 
30 :  Devertbeless,  it  is  confessed  that  he  was  fur  from  possessing  either  the  purity 
of  a  saint,  or  the  constancy  of  a  martyr  ;  for  he  actually  gave  up  Episcopacy  and 
other  essentials  of  the  established  religion,  by  his  last  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight** 
(Note  to  Let  xxi.) 

His  name,  I  belieye,  has,  by  a  late  command  of  the  Queen,  been  stricken 

firam  the  calendar. 
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modclu  of  Christian  virtue.  It  seemed  to  me  bb  an  em]iMB% 
just  sentiment,  that  men  who  assumed  to  refona  the  entfare 
Church  should  have  been  the  best  models  of  pet  j.   The  apoBlkB 

were  so. 

But  I  could  not  find  in  the  lives,  conduct,  or  language  of  the 
early  Reformers,  any  prominent  and  continued  displays  of  that 
humility  and  disregard  of  self,  which  surely  do  constitute  the  most 
conclusive  tests  of  personal  piety,  of  the  first  order.  I  was  mnok 
struck,  upon  my  first  examination,  with  the  remark  of  Dr.  IGfaier, 
that  we  had  not  the  same  reason  to  expect  the  same  amount  of 
personal  virtue  in  those  officers  who  follow  one  another  by  ftl^ 
cession  as  we  had  in  Reformers.  The  account  ffven  bytfM 
Duchess  of  York,  of  her  own  converaon,  is  one  of  the  moH 
beautiful  and  rimple  statements  I  have  anywhere  met,  and  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind  when  I  first  read  it.  It  bean 
u{)on  its  face  the  sure  marks  of  sincerity.  It  is  found  entire  in 
the  Duke  of  Brunsiiiick's  Fifty  Reasons.  This  eminent  lady 
says,  among  other  things :  ^^  And  Jirst  I  do  protest,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Almighty  God,  that  no  jierson,  man  or  woman,  directly 
or  indirectly,  ever  said  any  thing  to  me,  (nnce  I  came  out  of 
England,)  or  used  the  least  endeavor  to  make  me  change  ray 
religion.  It  is  a  blessing  I  wholly  owe  to  Almighty  Qod ;  and, 
I  hope,  the  hearing  of  a  prayer  I  daily  made  him,  ever  since  I 
was  in  France  and  Flanders.  Where,  seeing  much  of  the  de* 
volion  of  Catholics,  (though  I  had  very  little  myself,)  I  made 
it  my  continual  request  to  Almighty  God,  that  if  I  was  not^  I 
miglit,  before  I  died,  be  in  the  true  religion.  I  did  not  in  the 
least  doubt  but  that  I  was  so,  and  never  had  any  manner  of  scm- 
pie  until  November  last,  when  I  read  a  book  called  *the  history 
of  the  Kcformation,  by  Dr.  lleylen,'  which  I  had  heard  very 
nmch  commended,  and  had  been  told  if  ever  I  had  any  doubt  in 
my  religion,  that  would  settle  me.  Instead  of  which  I  found  it  the 
description  of  the  most  horrid  sacrileges  in  the  world ;  and  could 
fmd  no  reason  why  he  left  the  church,  but  for  these,  the  most 
abominable  ones  that  were  ever  heard  of  among  Christians: 
First,  Henry  VIII.  renouncxjs  the  Pope's  authority  because  he 
would  not  give  him  leave  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  many  an- 
other in  her  lifetime.  Secondly,  Edward  VI.  was  a  child,  and 
was  governed  by  his  uncle,  who  made  his  estate  out  of  dbcrtA 
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lands.  And  thirdly,  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  not  being  lawful 
heiress  to  the  crown,  could  have  no  way  to  keep  it  but  by  re- 
nouncing a  church  that  could  never  suffer  so  unlawful  a  thing  to 
be  done  by  one  of  her  children.  I  confess  I  cannot  think  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  could  ever  be  in  such  counsels ;  and  it  is  very 
strange,  that  if  the  bishops  had  no  design  (as  they  say)  but  re- 
storing to  us  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  they  should 
never  think  upon  it  till  Henry  VHI.  made  the  breach,  upon  so 
unlawful  a  pretence."  This  lady  afterwards  says,  in  another 
place  :  "  After  this  I  spoke  severally  to  two  of  the  best  bishops 
we  have  in  England,  both  of  whom  told  me  there  were  many 
things  in  the  Roman  church  which  it  were  much  to  be  wished 
we  had  kept,  as  confession  which  was  no  doubt  commanded  by 
God.  That  praying  for  the  dead  was  one  of  the  ancient  things 
in  Christianity  :  that,  for  their  parts,  they  did  it  daily,  though 
they  would  not  own  it ;  and,  afterwards,  pressing  one  of  them 
very  much  upon  the  other  points,  he  told  me  that  if  he  had  been 
a  Catholic,  he  would  not  change  his  religion  ;  but  being  of  an- 
other church,  wherein  he  was  sure  were  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  he  thought  it  very  ill  to  give  scandal  by  leaving  that 
church  wherein  he  received  his  baptism."  The  prelates  referred 
to  were  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Blandford, 
Bishop  of  Worcester. 

In  my  examination  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Reformation,  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  if  we  exclude  from  our  consideration  the 
opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  most  candid  Protestant  histori- 
ans of  the  Reformation,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  main 
and  undeniable  facts  they  themselves  record,  and  from  these 
fiicts  and  our  knowledge  of  men  and  things — their  motives, 
passions,  and  actions — we  will  be  forced  to  draw  these  conclu- 
sions :  1.  That  ambition,  love  of  wealth,  and  thirst  for  distinc 
tion,  had  more  to  do  with  that  event  than  religion  itself.  2.  That 
the  bishops  and  clergy  who  joined  the  Reformation  generally/ 
followed  the  lead  of  others,  and  very  seldom  went  be/ore. 

If  we  look  to  England,  for  instance,  we  shall  find,  that  of 
all  the  English  bishops  in  the  time  of  Henry  VHI.,  the  ven- 
erable Fisher  was  the  only  one  who  loved  his  religion  well 
enough  to  die  for  it — that  even  when  the  clergy,  either  during 
his  reign  or  afterwards,  remonstrated  against  and  opposed  the 
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proposed  changes,  their  scraples  were  almost  always  overcome, 
and  they  seldom  resisted  unto  death.  And  if  we  look  to  the 
continent,  the  same  general  resalt  will  follow.  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  Bncer  and  others,  granted  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  a  dis- 
pensation to  marry  another  wife,  while  he  did  not  even  put 
away  the  first.  But  when  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  been  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Pope,  solicited  a  dispensation  to  put  away  his 
wife,  and  marry  another,  the  Pojxj  refused.  And  to  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Pontiff  in  resisting  such  a  demand,  is  the  success  of 
the  Reformation  in  England  mainly  to  be  attributed. 

But  if  we  also  take  in  connection  the  Catholic  historians  of 
that  day,  and  put  them  also,  side  by  side  with  the  Protestant, 
and  take  the  great  leading /*ac^«  recorded  by  both,  or  sufficiently 
proved  by  one,  when  either  omitted  or  denied  by  the  other, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  it  occurs  to  me,  as  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  must  follow. 

§  3.  The  Catholic  clergy  make  much  greater  sacrifices  than  the 

Protestant. 

But  I  did  not  confine  my  attention  alone  to  the  conduct  of 
both  parties  during  the  progress  of  the  Rcfonnation,  in  estunating 
the  effects  of  the  two  systems.     I  looked  also  to  general  causes. 

I  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  made 
far  greater  personal  and  worldly  sacrifices  than  the  Protestant. 
They  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ministry  exclusively — ^they  give 
up  all  temporal  hopes — ^thoy  debar  themselves  from  marriage — 
they  come  under  the  commands  of  8U})eriors — ^they  go  to  the 
uttennost  bounds  of  the  earth  when  required — and  they  dedi- 
cate their  whole  lives  to  the  single  performance  of  their  duties. 
The  Catholic  clergy  look  upon  celibacy,  when  voluntary  and  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  as  a  higher  state  than  matrimony,  and 
that  this  is  revealed  in  Scripture.     For  Christ  did  say: 

"  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  forni- 
cation, and  shall  niarr}'  another,  committeth  adultery;  and  who- 
so niarrifth  her  tliat  is  ])ut  away,  doth  commit  adultery.  His 
disciples  say  unto  him,  If  the  cane  of  the  man  be  so  with  his 
wif(»,  it  is  not  good  to  marry.  But  he  said  unto  them.  All 
men  cannot  receive  this  saying  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given. 
For  there  Jire  some  eunuchs,  which  were  so  bom  from  their 
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mother's  womb  ;  and  there  are  some  eunuchs,  which  ^v^ere  made 
eunuchs  of  men :  and  there  be  eunuchs,  which  have  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake.  lie  that  is 
able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it."  (Matt.  xix.  9-12.)  The 
Catholic  translation  has  it  "all  men  do  not."  And  Catholic 
writers  insist  that  the  Protestant  is  a  plain  mistranslation.  But 
it  docs  not  seem  to  me  that  the  sense  is  at  all  affected.  It  re- 
mains the  same  with  either  translation.' 

From  this  extract  there  would  seem  to  follow  certain  plain 
conclusions :  1.  That  there  were  two  classes  of  persons  men- 
tioned by  our  Lord.  2.  That  the  saying  prohibiting  a  man 
from  putting  away  his  wife,  except  for  the  cause  stated,  did  not 
apply  to  one  of  these  classes.  3.  That  this  excepted  class  was 
the  class  mentioned  m  the  second  instance  ;  and  that  such  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  put  away  their  wives  without  any  such 
misconduct  on  their  part  as  that  mentioned. 

The  Christian,  like  other  systems  of  law,  has  provisions,  both 
mandatory  and  prohibitory.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  not  pro- 
hibited, may  be  done  under  any  code.  This  provision  of  the 
law  is  i)rohil)itory,  not  mandatory.  It  says  you  must  not  do  a 
specified  act,  except  for  the  cause  mentioned.  This  provision 
then  only  ap])lie8  to  the  class  to  whom  it  was  given ;  and,  there- 
fore, leaves  out  the  excepted  class,  who  do  not  come  within  the 
prohibition.  The  excepted  class,  not  being  prohibited  from 
doing  the  act  specified,  are  not  controlled  by  this  provision,  and 
we  must  look  to  other  portions  of  the  law  that  api)ly,  either  spe- 
ciaUy  to  this  excepted  class,  or  to  all  classes^  which  of  course 
would  include  this.  We  must  give  all  the  provisions  their  full,  but 
harmonious  force.  They  must  stand  and  operate  together,  as  the 
intention  of  the  Divine  Lawmaker  could  not  have  been  confused. 

It  is  clear  that  eunuchs,  being  the  excepted  class,  could  put 
away  their  wives  without  the  misconduct  mentioned.  And  if 
the  first  two  classes  of  eunuchs  could  do  so,  the  third  class  could 
also.  I^  then,  a  man  makes  himself  chaste  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven's  sake,  and  puts  away  liis  wife  with  her  free  consent, 
when  given  under  proper  circumstances,  does  he  not  fill  the 
character  spoken  of  by  Christ  ?  Does  he  violate  that  saying  of 
our  Lord,  given  in  the  ninth  verse  ?  And  does  he,  by  this  act, 
violate  any  other  prohibitory  provision  of  the  law  ?  If  so,  why 
did  Christ  make  him  one  of  the  excepted  claaa  t 
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But  this  qneetion  arises :  If  the  man  who  makea  Umarif 
chaste  for  the  loDgdom  of  heaven^s  sake,  may  pot  awftj  lua  will 
without  the  general  cause  mentioned,  maj  he  not  also  manj 
another,  as  no  part  of  the  prohibition  applies  to  himP  I  appn^ 
hcnd  not.  He  belongs  to  the  excepted  doMj  beoanae  he  makM 
himself  chaste  from  the  motive  stated ;  and  by  manying  another 
wife,  he  ceases  to  be  chaste,  at  once  forfeits  lus  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  excepted  dassj  and  thus  comes  properly  within  the  proU- 
bition.  But  it  may  be  asked :  If  a  man  in  the  caae  Boppoaed, 
can  put  away  his  wife  with  her  consent,  why  cannot  be  do  is 
without  her  consent,  if  it  be  true  that  this  prohilntion  does  not 
apply  to  him  ?  Because,  to  put  her  away  mthovi  her  oonaenti 
would  be  a  violation  of  those  general  prindples  of  the  law 
which  apply  to  aU  claaaee^  including  this  excepted  olaas.  For 
whether  we  regard  marriage  as  a  contract,  or  both  aa  a 
mcnt  and  a  contract,  its  duties  cannot  be  avoided  in  the 
mentioned,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties.  Their 
first  engagement  is  to  each  other ;  and  the  law  of  Christ  does 
not  require  or  permit  us  to  violate  our  honest  and  lawful  en- 
gagements, to  fill  a  mere  counsel  of  perfection.  And  the  same 
general  principle  would  prevent  the  separation  of  husband  and 
wife,  even  when  they  had  given  their  mutual  consent  from  mo- 
tives of  piety,  if  it  would  materially  interfere  with  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  to  their  children  or  other  dependents. 

Unless  the  passage  has  this  meaning,  I  cannot  understand  it 
to  mean  any  thing.  That  Christ  does  lay  down  the  general 
rule  in  the  ninth  verse,  is  not  only  clear  from  the  general  lin- 
guage  used,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  itself  and 
that  lie  intends  an  except io?i  to  that  rule  in  the  twelfth  rerse, 
would  seem  to  be  plain,  for  lie  says  expressly,  "  all  men  cannot 
receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given."  It  could 
not,  then,  have  been  given  to  all;  and  those  to  whom  it  was 
not  given,  were  certainly  excepted. 

Now  were  those  who  made  themselves  eunuchs  [chaste]  fer 
the  kingd(nn  of  heaven's  sake,  to  blame  for  doing  so,  or  were 
they  worthy  of  commendation,  in  the  eye  of  Christ  ?    It  would 
seem  clear,  that  they  were  either  blaniable  or  commendable  ibr 
the  act,  and  that  it  could  not  be  merely  indifferent     And  that 
this  act  was  commendable  seems  clear,  not  only  from  the  fiust 
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that  Christ  mentions  it  without  censure,  but  because  the  privi- 
lege of  putting  away  the  wife,  without  the  cause  mentioned,  was 
extended  to  them,  as  well  as  the  other  kind  of  eunuchs  spoken 
of  The  language  of  our  Lord  in  the  twenty-seventh  verse,  that 
those  who  forsake  wives  shall  receive  certain  rewards,  makes 
His  meaning  still  more  clear.  By  putting  these  considerations 
together,  the  intent  of  our  Lord  to  place  celibacy  above  mar- 
riage, as  a  more  holy  state,  would  seem  to  be  undoubted. 

But  when  we  take  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  connection 
with  that  of  Christ,  the  intention  would  seem  to  be  plain.  For 
the  apostle,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  certainly  does  place  celibacy  above  marriage,  as  a 
more  holy  state.  The  only  doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  of  St. 
Paul  regards  the  question  whether  his  recommendation  was 
temporary  or  continuing.  Whatever  Christ  intended  could  not 
have  been  temporary,  but  continuing ;  for  it  is  given  in  a  form 
as  permanent  as  the  general  rule  itself,  that  a  man  shall  not  put 
away  his  wife,  save  for  the  cause  stated.  So,  if  the  general  rule 
be  permanent,  the  exception  is  also  permanent,  for  no  distinction 
is  made  between  them  in  this  respect. 

If  the  language  of  our  Lord,  and  that  of  St.  Paul,  relate  to 
the  same  matter,  they  both  must  be  of  the  same  import,  and, 
therefore,  are  either  both  temporary,  or  both  continuing.  It  is 
true,  the  apostle  says  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse : 

"I  suppose  therefore  that  this  is  good  for  the  present  dis- 
tress.    I  say  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be." 

Now  did  this  verse  apply  to  all  the  preceding  matters  in 
this  chapter  ?  If  not,  to  what  portion  ?  Many  things  are  stated 
in  preceding  verses,  and  to  which  of  them  did  the  apostle  refer  ? 
My  own  impression  is,  that  he  intended  it  as  a  limitation  to  the 
wish  expressed  in  the  seventh  verse :  "  I  would  that  all  men 
were  even  as  I  myself." 

But  after  the  statement  made  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  and 
when  he  seems  to  speak  of  the  two  states  generally ^  without  re- 
gard to  time^  he  says :  "  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the 
things  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord  : 
but  he  that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how 
he  may  please  his  wife.  There  is  a  difference  also  between  a 
wife  and  a  virgm.    The  unmarried  woman  careth  for  the  things 
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of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  spirit :  bnv 
she  that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  she 
may  please  her  husband." 

If  the  apostle  intended  his  recommendation  as  only  tem- 
porary, and  not  continuing  beyond  the  then  "  present  distress," 
he  gave,  it  would  seem,  some  most  illogical  reasons  for  it — ^rea- 
sons that  apply  to  all  tim^y  in  support  of  a  mere  temporary  mat- 
ter. But  these  reasons  are  of  such  a  character,  that  it  seems 
impossible  that  they  could  be  intended  to  apply  to  a  mere  tem- 
porary recommendation,  arising  solely  from  the  then  present 
circumstances.  For  the  apostle  speaks  of  virgins  being  "  holy 
both  in  body  and  spirit ;  "  and  holiness  in  both  these  respects, 
could  not  be  possessed  by  the  married  woman.  And  is  it  not 
dear,  that  holiness  in  both  body  and  spirit,  must  be  superior  to 
holiness  in  spirit  only  ?  The  apostle  does  say  most  distinctly, 
*'  there  is  a  difference  between  a  wife  and  a  virgin,"  and  he  doe* 
make  this  difference  consist  in  the  virgin  being  "  holy  both  m 
body  and  spirit,"  while  the  married  woman  was  not  holy  in 
both  these  respects,  but  only  in  one.  And  as  there  was  an  ex- 
press difforcnce,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  virgin.  And  if  this  1k> 
so,  w:is  there  not  good  renson  why  this  superior  holiness  should 
be  rcconimended  by  St.  Paul  for  all  coming  time  ?  Or  did  the 
apostle  moan  to  say,  that  the  viriifin  was  holy  both  in  body  and 
spirit  only  during  the  then  present  distress? 

I  must  confess,  I  cannot  understand  him  as  giving />erwi //;*«■/// 
reasons  for  a  temport/ry  matter  ;  for  pcnnancnt  reasons  cannot, 
with  any  sort  of  truth  or  consistency,  be  given  in  such  casi's. 
Temporary  matters  imiM  arise  from,  temporary  caases.  That 
permanent  causes  could  pnxluce  mere  temporary  eftects,  would 
seem  clearly  erroneous.  If  a  temporary  practice  is  intended  to 
be  inculcated,  there  can  be  no  force  in  i)ermanent  reasons,  Avhen 
a])plied  to  such  a  case.  There  is  no  connection  between  the 
cause  and  the  assumed  effect.  The  answer  of  a  witness  must  he 
responsive  to  the  question  propounded;  and  the  effect  must 
legitimately  flow  from  the  cause,  and  be  as  consistent  with  it  as 
the  stream  is  to  its  fountain.* 


*  The  fdllowin;;  beautiful  testimony  to  celibacy  is  frr>m  the  late  work  of  Dr. 
Schafi*,  a  dibtinguisbed  Protestant  divine,  not  loss  remorkaUe  for  his  learuing 
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§  4.  The  same  subject  continued. 

But  the  Catholic  clergy  not  only  make  greater  sacrifices 
than  the  Protestant  in  giving  up  so  many  privileges  dear  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  Protestant  clergymen 
generally ;  but  they  take  uiK)n  themselves  a  ministry  far  more 
laborious,  painful,  and  hazardous.  They  have  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  do  as  well  as  the  Protestant ;  and  besides  this, 
they  have,  in  addition^  other  duties  to  perform,  still  more  ardu- 
ous. The  discipline  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong  is  far  more 
rigid  and  strict  than  that  of  the  Protestant,  and  far  more  rigidly 
executed  and  enforced.  For  the  Catholic  clergyman  is  not  only 
under  the  strict  supervision  of  his  superior,  but  ho  is  bound  by 
his  vows  to  perform  his  duty  regularly. 

As  Christ  enjoins  constant  prayer,  the  Church  requires  all 
her  clergy,  from  the  sub-deacon  to  the  Pope,  daily  to  say  the 
Seven  Canonical  Hours,  consisting  chiefly  of  Scriptural  Psalms 
and  Lessons,  which  take  up  in  the  recital  near  an  hour  and  a 
half,  in  addition  to  their  other  devotions.  In  reference  to 
fasting,  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Homily  iv.  uses  this  lan- 
guage :  "  That  we  ought  to  fast  is  a  truth  too  manifest  to  stand 
in  need  of  any  proof."     In  pursuance  of  this  sentiment,  that 

than  for  Ids  love  of  antiquity,  and  for  his  temperate  sentiments  respecting  the 
Reformation : 

"  To  Paul,  who  spent  his  life  in  missionary  travel,  and  who  was  exposed  to 
all  privations,  hardships,  and  persecutions,  the  married  state,  with  its  temporal 
cares,  and  all  sorts  of  personal  matters  of  attention,  must  have  seemed  rather  a 
hinderance  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  apostolic  callhig,  and  the  single  state  more  fa- 
Torahlc  to  his  activity  in  the  service  of  his  Redeemer.  Witli  him  celibacy  was 
actually  an  elevation  above  all  earthly  cares,  an  entire  devotion  to  the  purest  love 
and  the  holiest  interests,  in  anticipation  of  the  rila  Angelica.  And  who  will  deny 
that  such  cases  repeatedly  occur  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  the  voluntary  celi- 
bacy of  so  many  self  denying  missionaries,  especially  in  times  of  wild  barbarism 
and  dissolution,  as  at  the  entrance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was,  in  the  hand  of  God, 
a  great  blessing,  in  mightily  promoting  the  spread  of  the  Go^l  among  the  rude 
nations,  and  under  numberless  privations.  Here  Christianity  deviated  from  the 
ol<l  Jewish  view,  in  which  celibacy  was  a  disgrace  and  a  curse  ;  it  can  trauBform 
thi.4  state  into  a  charm,  and  use  it  for  its  own  ends.  Without  the  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  value  and  manifold  benefits  of  tliis  virginity,  which  grew  out  of  un- 
n^aerved  enthmiasm  for  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  it  is  impossible  properiy  to  under- 
stand the  hiatoiy  of  the  Church,  especially  before  the  RefonnatioiL" 
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church  enjoins  in  her  Common  Prayer  Book  the  same  days  ot 
fasting  and  abstinence  with  the  Catholic  Chnrch;  that  ia  to 
say,  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the  Ember  days,  all  the  Fridays  in 
the  year,  <fec.  Bat  who  observes  these  roles?  Who  keeps 
these  days  ?  And  where  is  the  Protestant  to  be  foond  who  imi- 
tates the  example  of  Old  Paul  and  the  early  Chnroh,  in  their 
frequent  fastings?  And  after  all  the  ridicule  which  has  been, 
or  can  be,  thrown  upon  the  practice  of  fiisting,  is  it  not  founded 
in  apostolic  practice,  in  reason,  truth,  and  right  ?  Is  it  not  benm 
iicial,  in  and  of  itself?  Is  not  man  a  creature  that  needs 
discipline  at  every  stop  of  his  existence?  Does  he  not  need  a 
trial — a  test — a  sacrifice — ^at  all  times  ?  If  he  never  could  for- 
get his  duty — ^his  dependence — his  end ; — ^in  other  words,  if  he 
was  perfect  without  the  use  of  discipline,  it  might  not  he  bx 
And  if  the  practice  was  not  eminently  benefiduil,  why  did  the 
early  Cliurch  observe  it  so  much  ?  There  must  have  been  some 
good  reason  for  such  a  practice,  in  that  day  of  light,  certunty, 
and  devotion. 

Among  the  regular  and  painful  duties  of  the  Catholic  clergy- 
man, may  be  mentioned  that  of  hearing  confessions.  This  duty 
requires  much  time,  labor,  patience,  study,  and  attention,  as 
well  as  the  qualities  of  clear  discrimination  and  mild  firmnesL 
Those  outside  the  Church  hardly  can  know  how  great  the  labor 
of  the  Confessional  is,  and  the  amount  of  true  patience  required 
to  discharge  well  its  delicate  and  important  duties.  The  Con- 
fessor must  not  only  hear  the  narration  of  the  vices  and  sins  of 
each  individual — those  painful  errors  so  humiliating  to  human 
nature — but  he  must  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  ten  thousand  dis- 
eases of  distressed  souls,  who  tell  their  sins,  their  mistakes, 
and  their  shortcomings  to  him.  He  has  to  deal  with  every  vari- 
ety of  character  and  disposition — the  selfish — the  obstinate — the 
reckless — the  passionate — the  wayward — ^the  idle — ^the  ova> 
scrupulous — the  imaginative — and  the  timid.  In  shorty  with 
every  variety  of  character,  from  the  repentant  criminal  to  the 
humble  saint.  That  such  duties  are  onerous  and  painftd,  as 
well  as  laborious  and  responsible,  would  seem  to  require  no 
proof  with  the  sensible  and  reflective  mind. 

But  the  most  painful  and  arduous,  because  the  most  inegolar, 
the  most  sudden  and  dangerous,  of  the  duties  of  the  Catholio  flier- 
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gy,  is  the  sick  call.  However  poor,  destitute,  and  unworthy  the 
sick  person  may  be,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  priest  to  go 
and  see  him.  There  can  be  no  excuse  short  of  the  most  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  The  poor  dying  soul  has  a  right  to  the  last 
sacramentsof  the  Church.  And  the  priest  must  go.  It  does 
not  matter  what  may  be  the  personal  danger  or  inconvenience 
to  himself,  he  must  go.  Through  the  darkness  of  midnight,  be- 
neath the  withering  summer's  sun,  or  facing  the  scathing  blasts 
of  winter,  through  storm  and  calm,  he  must  go.  And  when  the 
pestilence  and  famine  rage, 

"  When  nature  sickens,  and  each  gale  is  death/' 

he  must  still  go.  He  has  undertaken  a  sacred  duty,  and  has 
pledged  his  life  to  it.  It  must  be  discharged.  He  professed 
himself  a  true  under-shepherd  of  the  flock,  not  a  hireling,  and 
he  must  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  and  not  desert  his  flock 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  His  rigid  Church  permits  no  recreancy 
in  the  discharge  of  such  a  trust.  He  cannot  flee.  He  must 
stand  and  die  in  the  deadly  breach.  Did  he  not  deliberately 
and  voluntarily  undertake  to  drink  this  cup,  and  must  he  not 
drink  it  ?  In  this  ministry  he  meets  with  tears,  and  groans,  and 
agonies.  He  has  no  smile  to  greet  him,  but  the  sweet  smile 
upon  the  lips  of  the  departing  saint. 

But  besides  these  gacrifices  and  labors,  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  system  tends  to  merge  the  importance  of  individ- 
uals in  that  of  the  Church,  ghe  is  every  thing — individual 
fame  and  importance,  comparatively,  nothing.  The  Catholic 
clergyman  knows  that  the  important  functions  performed  by 
him,  are  equally  performed  by  others.  He  knows  that  the  very 
vestments  he  wears,  while  performing  liis  oflUcial  duties,  belong 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  Church.  The  only  advantage  he  can 
gjun  over  others,  is  in  the  more  faitliful  discharge  of  his  duties ; 
and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  increased  labor  and  devotion. 

Before  he  becomes  a  minister  in  the  Catholic  Church,  if  he 
is  proud  and  vain  of  his  own  personal  qualities  and  appearance, 
he  had  better  not  enter  her  ministry,  if  he  expects  to  indulge 
these  paarions ;  for  he  will  find  himself  checked  and  mortified 
at  every  step.  If  he  has  not  the  faith  and  moral  nerve  to  face 
death  deliberately  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  at  every  step, 
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when  required,  he  had  better  desLst.  If  he  is  sel^willed,  heid- 
strong,  obstmate^  and  fond  of  flattery,  he  had  better  not  go 
there.  K  he  is  like  Demosthenes,  whose  brilliant  omtioiis  only 
elicited  one  response  from  the  Athenians,  *^Let  ns  rise  and  mardi 
against  Philip ; "  but  who,  when  Philip  and  his  armiea  iqye«rcd, 
was  among  the  first  to  flee,  he  had  better  not  undertake  tlie 
daily  sacrifices  to  be  found  in  this  laborious  and  devoted  mii> 
btry. 

Tliese  sacrifices,  labors,  and  dangers,  are  more  ooncliism  eft 
dences  of  deep  and  abiding  fiiith  and  devotion,  than  all  the  elo- 
quent discourses  ever  delivered.  These  are  the  deoisive  tests 
that  cannot  be  disputed.  They  are  simple,  practical,  and  cer- 
tain. In  vain  may  the  motives  of  such  men  be  assailed.  Sodh 
grapes  do  not  grow  upon  thorns.  Men  do  not  vokmtarily  Kfe 
poor,  work  hard,  and  die  willingly,  from  improper  motives.  And 
when  I  see  the  Catholic  clergy  always  at  their  posts,  ready  to 
die  with  the  members  of  their  suffering  flocks,  and  so  many  of 
them  thus  fidling  martyrs  to  their  duty,  while  so  many  Protes- 
taut  clergymen,  (with  some  noble  exceptions,)  so  promptly  aet- 
iug  upon  that  saying, ''  A  wise  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  fleeth 
therefrom,"  I  caimot  but  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is,  and 
must  be,  some  great  radical  difference  in  the  two  systems.  One 
seems  studiously  adapted  to  keep  alive  and  perpetuate  the  apoe- 
tolic  spirit  of  self-abnegation,  while  the  other  is  as  stndious^ 
adapted  to  suppress  it. 

If  an  aspirant  to  the  Prote^ant  ministry  be  self-willed,  and 
fond  of  his  own  opinions,  among  the  five  hundred  sects  in  Prot- 
estant Christendom,  ho  will  be  very  apt  to  find  one  to  suit  him ; 
but  if  not,  be  can  organize  a  new  sect  to  suit  himself  and  the 
older  Protestant  sects  cannot  consistently  assail  him  upon  the 
ground  of  innovation.  If  they  do,  he  has  ample  materials  finr 
refutation  and  triumph.  Let  him  join  which  one  he  will,  he  is 
free  to  settle  where  he  pleases,  and  to  stipulate  fi>r  bis  aalaiy. 
If  he  be  a  man  of  talents,  and  a  popular  speaker,  he  can  obtain 
a  much  larger  salary.  The  matter  rests  with  him  and  the  pai^ 
ticular  congregation.  The  church  does  not  interft]^  If  he  be 
ambitious,  and  fond  of  public  meetings,  the  oflioea  of  the 
try  are  open  to  him,  and  henco  'we  find  fhem  in  ovr 
Iialls,  botli  State  and  Federal 
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In  short,  the  Protestant  clergyman  preaches  as  long  as  he 
pleases — to  whom  he  pleases — and  if  the  ministerial  duties  do 
not  please  him,  and  any  thing  preferable  should  offer,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  lay  aside  the  clerical  profession  at  his  own  election. 
He  lives  as  well,  dresses  as  well,  has  all  the  comforts  of  home, 
wife,  children,  and  friends  ;  for  the  Protestant  clergy,  taken  as 
a  class,  enjoy  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, and  other  professional  men,  while  their  labors  are  not  more 
arduous,  if  so  much  so.  In  short,  they  have  all  the  privileges 
of  their  lay  brethren,  and  are  required  to  make  no  more  sacri- 
fices. Such  are  the  general  facts  with  reference  to  the  general 
Protestant  ministerial  system.  But  there  are  some  exceptions 
in  reference  to  a  portion  of  these  particulars,  in  some  of  the 
Protestant  Churches.  The  Methodist  clergy  are  under  a  more 
rigid  di8cii)line  than  those  of  other  Protestant  sects.  There  may 
be  other  exceptions  as  to  some  other  parties. 

These  characteristics  of  the  Protestant  ministry  have  made 
it  a  mere  profession,  sought  as  a  means  of  making  a  living,  like 
other  professions,  in  too  many  cases.  It  is  a  profession  lucrative 
to  some,  and  comfortable  to  the  great  majority.  It  is  true,  that 
the  great  majority  of  Protestant  ministers  cannot  hope,  if  they 
wiehed,  to  make  a  fortune ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  every  calling  and  profession  cannot  expect  to  grow 
rich ;  and  that  most  men  are  well  satisfied  if  they  enjoy  the  or- 
dinary comforts  of  life,  w^ithout  being  rich.  And  it  is  very  nat- 
ural that  a  system  of  Christian  ministry  which  requires  very  few, 
if  any  sacrifices,  affords  comfortable  livings,  and  imposes  only 
moderate  labor,  must  necessarily  contain  a  greater  number  of 
venal  and  unworthy  ministers. 

Is  it,  then,  at  all  surprising,  that  in  the  hour  of  extreme  dan- 
ger, when  the  rigid  test  of  acta,  and  not  of  words^  is  applied,  so 
many  Protestant  ministers  flee  from  their  flocks,  and  leave  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves  ?  that  when  the  sickly  season  ap- 
proaches in  New  Orleans,  the  eloquent  Mr. ,  the  power- 
ful Mr. J  and  the  declamatory  Mr. ,  should  leave 

their  flocks  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  North,  and  return  with  ro- 
taniing  frosts  in  ihe  fall  ?  or  that  so  many  should  have  left  Nor- 
folk duruq;  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  there  ? 
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§  6.  Thepieijf  of  the  different  orders  of  the  Ohmek. 

But  in  addition  to  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  regular  dfligf 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  those  made  by  the  nmneroiis  ordera  m 
her  communion  constitute  the  most  condnsiye  tests  of  fiothaiid 
humility.  For  after  all  the  ridicule  and  contempt  that  baa  beo^ 
or  can  be,  poured  out  upon  these  orders ;  and  after  all  tha  cat 
umnies  and  aspersions  that  have  been  heaped  upon  them;  and 
after  all  the  occasional  vices  of  individual  members ;  and  despite 
all  the  envy  and  misrepresentation  of  their  enemies,  the  aaUimfl^ 
simple,  and  inflexible  fact  toill  stand  apparsnt^  that  they  do 
make  sacrifices,  and  exhibit  proofs  of  devotion,  that  thdr  cn^ 
mies  cannot  reach.  And  if  there  be  truth  in  Christianity,  there 
is  something  beautiful  and  holy  in  the  example  of  an  hamUe  fi)t 
lower  of  a  meek  Saviour,  voluntarily  giving  up  all  earthly  pur- 
suits and  enjoyments,  and  dedicating  his  whole  life  to  the  entire 
service  of  the  crucified  Redeemer.  Like  the  poor  widow  men- 
tioned by  our  Lord  as  casting  all  she  had  into  the  treasury,  and 
so  much  commended  by  Him,  the  act  of  giving  up  all  for  Christ 
is  the  most  conclusive  test  of  abiding  fiuth  in  the  truth  of  His 
sublime  system.  One  such  example  is  worth  more  than  the  ex^ 
ample  of  a  thousand  frigid  Christians.  And  such  a  dedioation 
is  but  the  legitimate  and  logical  result  of  a  fiill,  firm,  and  im- 
plicit faith. 

And  that  a  life  of  holy  poverty  and  entire  devotion  to  Christ, 
was  by  liim  held  as  a  more  holy  state,  would  seem  most  distinctly 
and  clearly  stated  by  Himself.  For  we  are  told,  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  St.  Mattlicw's  Gospel,  that  a  young  man  came 
to  our  Lord  and  asked,  "  What  good  thing  he  should  do,  that 
he  miglit  have  eternal  life."  And  ho  was  answered,  "  If  thou 
wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments."  The  young  man 
having  answered,  "  All  these  things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth 
up :  what  lack  I  yet  ?  "  our  Lord  made  him  this  plain  and  ex- 
plicit reply  :  ^'  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ; 
and  come  and  follow  me."  And  the  young  man  wonld  not  do 
this,  but  '^  went  away  sorrowing,  for  he  had  great 
The  young  man  unquestionably  understood  our  Lord 
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mending  voluntary  poverty,  incurred  for  His  sake,  as  a  more 
holy  state ;  otherwise,  there  was  no  cause  for  his  sorrow.* 

The  language  of  our  Lord  already  quoted  is  so  plain  and 

*  To  illustrate  mj  meaoing,  even  at  the  risk  of  an  apparent  solecism,  I  vriU 
suppose  this  yonng  man  to  have  pursued  two  different  courses :  ].  That  he  went 
away,  kept  his  money,  married  a  wife,  raised  a  virtuous  family,  and  hecame  a 
most  exemplary  memher  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  2.  That  he  went  away,  sold 
his  property,  distributed  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  took  up  his  cross,  and  followed 
Christ,  dedicating  his  whole  being  to  his  Master's  Kingdom,  and  became  holy 
"  both  in  body  and  spirit."  Now  let  the  honest  and  sincere,  the  meek  and  hum- 
ble, put  this  question  to  their  own  hearts :  Under  the  Law  of  Christ,  a*  He  Him- 
self  put  it  /orihj  which  of  these  two  statei  teas  the  more  hoiy  9  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  as  to  what  the  answer  must  be  ? 

It  is  true,  that  those  who  oppose  celibacy,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  holy 
poverty,  (for  tlie  second  cannot  well  be  recommended  without  the  first,)  have  ad- 
vanced many  abstract  general  reasons  that  are  true ;  and  yet  they  do  not  at  all 
touch  the  real  question.  Among  many  other  beautiful  things  said  by  Jeremy 
Taylor,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  favor  of  marriage,  he  says,  in  substance,  that 
*'  marriage  peoples  heaven  itself  with  angels."  This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  equaUy 
true  tliat  St.  Paul  filled  heaven  with  angels,  although  he  was  never  married. 
And  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  saved  more  souls  iu  that  holy  state  of  celibacy  than 
he  could  have  douo  with  a  family  on  his  hands,  for  the  reason,  that  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  perform  more  labor  for  liis  Master.  Suppose  we  take  one  hundred 
ministers,  of  equal  qualifications  and  sincerity,  fifty  of  whom  shall  be  married, 
and  fifty  shall  remain  unmarried — will  not  the  fifty  unmarried  be  able  to  perform 
much  more  labor  for  the  Church,  at  much  less  cost  ?  The  superior  eiBcicncy  and 
economy  of  an  unmarried  clergy  must  bo  apparent. 

If  it  was  insisted  that  Christ  had  laid  it  down,  as  an  inflexible  law,  that  celibacy 
and  poverty  were  incumbent  upon  a//,  then  these  general  objections  would  be 
good.  But  when  the  ground  taken  is  tliat  Christ  and  St  Paul  only  put  forth  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  and  not  a  law,  these  general  objections  cannot  apply.  Mar- 
riage and  property  is  the  general  rule— celibacy  and  poverty,  the  exception. 

Our  Lord  put  forth  a  permanent  system,  adapted  to  all  time,  taken  as  one 
whole.  He  knew  (and  so  declared)  that  the  great  majority  of  men  would  never 
be  good  and  worthy  members  of  his  Church,  for  many  should  be  called,  and  few 
chosen.  Those,  of  course,  would  not  embrace  his  counsel.  He  also  knew  that 
the  great  and  overwhelming  majority  of  Christians  would  never  embrace  Hia 
perfect  state.  For  these  His  saying  was  not  intended.  The  recommendation 
was  then  only  intended,  and  only  calculated,  in  its  nature,  for  the  few — those 
noble  and  heroic  souls  who  could  and  would  voluntarily  embrace  such  a  state. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  good  sense,  that  while  no  state  could  exist  in  peace  and 
prosperi^  without  marriage,  no  country  can  contain  beyond  a  given  number  of 
inhMMtants ;  gnd  that  the  earth  itself  has  its  limits,  as  to  its  capacity  to  sustain 
popalatioii.  eqiud^  obvioiis  that  when  a  population  attains  a  proper  point 
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explicit  that  it  would  seem  to  need  no  additional  explanatkm ; 
and  if  it  did,  it  could  be  found  in  His  language  to  His  discijdes 
in  reference  to  the  same  matter  in  succeeding  verses.     For 

of  densi^,  that  all  ezceu  bejond  this  becomes  a  burthen  to  the  itate,  and  to  the 
starving  people  themselves.  And  it  must  be  equally  clear,  that  if  the  mainafs 
of  almost  all  persons  in  a  thinlj  populated  countxy  will  so  increase  the  population, 
that  in  a  century  or  two,  at  most,  the  population  will  reach  the  proper  point  of 
density,  then  it  is  equally  clear  that  after  it  attains  this  p<Hnt,  under  the  tame 
cause,  the  population  roust  become  redundant,  and,  therefore,  raffiBring  and  de- 
pendent. With  a  redundant  population,  when  commercial  and  manufSMTtiiriaf 
affiurs  are  prosperous,  and  the  crops  are  good,  the  population  can  be  aaatained; 
but  whenever  a  crisis  occurs,  either  from  commercial  disasters,  orahort  crops,  then 
numbers  must  perish.  Of  all  the  physical  evils  that  waylay  and  beset  die  thorny 
path  of  life,  none  is  so  great  as  that  of  starvation.  It  is  not  a  sudden  and  deiper- 
•to  onset  upon  the  physical  and  mental  powers ;  but  it  is  a  desperate  and  con- 
tinued assault,  that  undermines  both  body  and  mind ;  and  destroys  botli,  ineb 
by  inch. 

From  these  considerations,  it  would  seem  evident  to  the  politleal  ecooomiit, 
that  while  marriage  is  the  general  rule,  celibacy  is  a  useful  exception,  mider 
proper  circumstances.  Aud  while  the  great  majority  of  persons  in  erery  oom- 
niunity  should  marry,  there  are  persons  who  should  not ;  and  by  not  entering  tbe 
marriage  state,  they  act  wisely  for  themselves,  and  also  for  the  state.  So  fsr, 
then,  as  general  and  abstract  considerations  go,  they  are  not  against  the  couD' 
sol  of  celibacy  and  holy  povcrtj'  in  the  /etc  ;  but  would  seem  manifestly  to  sup- 
port it. 

It  is  true,  it  is  said  by  some  that  celibacy  is  an  unnatural  state,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  bo  supported  with  fidelity.  But  this  is  true  in  generals,  and  untrue 
in  particulars.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a  very  different  opinion  ;  for  he  most 
clearly  distinguishes  between  those  who  can  remain  chaste,  and  those  who  can- 
not. Both  St.  Paul  and  St  John  were  able  to  remain  iu  that  state  of  holinen, 
both  in  body  and  spirit.  So,  the  great  majority  of  respectable  single  persons  of 
both  sexes,  that  either  never  man-)',  or  marry  at  a  late  period  of  life,  remain 
chaste.  These  persons,  without  any  religious  vows,  maintain  their  chastity ;  and 
why  persons  cannot  do  so  who  tako  a  vow,  and  dedicate  themselves  to  the  sole 
service  of  (lod,  it  is  diffieult  to  understand.  Certainly  they  have  additional  and 
moro  powerful  motives,  and  are  surrounded  with  additional  checks. 

'fliis  "  necessity  **  of  marriage  was  maintained  by  Luther;  but  as  ho  himself 
only  married  at  the  ago  of  forty-tive,  hi^  case  proved  ono  of  two  things :  1,  either 
that  he  had  nMnnined  chaste  through  wild  youth,  and  therefore  was  mistaken 
about  this  ncces.-ity  ;  or  2,  thut  ho  had  himself  been  guilty  of  scandalous  excesses. 
The  same  sentiment  I  heard  expressed  by  an  unmarried  man  not  long  since, 
whom  I  knew  well,  and  who  was  al»out  the  age  of  thirty.  He  insisted  that  all 
men  pos<ies.Hed  the  like  passions,  and,  thercforo,  did  and  must  Indulge  them  in  the 
same  degree.     From  which  he  concluded  there  could  be  no  chaste  persona.    I 
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when  Peter  had  said,  ^^  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all  and  fol- 
lowed thee,"  our  Lord  answered,  among  other  things :  "  And 
every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sbters,  or 
Either,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name^s 
sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shaU  inherit  everlasting 
life." 

From  these  passages  it  is  plain,  that  our  Lord  did  recom- 
mend the  young  man  to  sell  all  his  property  and  ffive  to  the 
poor^  and  for  thita  doings  he  should  have  treasure  in  heaven. 
And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  Christ  did  offer  rewards  to  those 
who  forsook  either  the  property  or  the  persons  mentioned.  If 
then  the  more  devoted  Christians  in  all  ages  should  follow  the 
example  recommended  by  Christ  to  the  young  man,  do  they 
thereby  sin  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  they  not  do  precisely  that 
which  the  meek  Saviour  recommended,  and  to  the  performance 
of  which  He  did  promise  '^  treasure  in  heaven  "  ?  Can  all  the 
eloquent  and  polished  sophistry  in  the  world  avoid  the  plain  in- 
tent of  Christ  ?  Can  all  the  whisperings  of  immediate  self-inter- 
est, (powerful  as  they  are,)  and  all  the  deductions  of  sensual 
pride,  explain  away  this  plain  language  ?  And  it*  we  have  not 
8u£Eicient  faith  and  virtue  of  our  own — or  if  our  circumstances 
will  not  permit  us — to  do  as  our  Lord  recommended,  should 
we  envy  and  asperse  those  who  do  ?  On  the  contrary,  ought 
we  not  to  have  the  noble  and  manly  candor  to  admire  and  love 
those  heroic  souls  who  can  and  do  attain  superior  virtue  ? 

The  most  difficult  of  all  virtues  to  acquire  and  practice,  is 
that  of  sweet  humility.  It  is  the  truest  test  of  practical  piety. 
How  hard  it  is  to  overcome  the  spirit  of  revenge,  that  natural 
impulse  of  the  human  heart  I  How  hard  to  bear,  with  calm 
resignation,  the  insults  of  others  I    How  difficult  to  withstand 

was  foroed  to  reply  to  him,  in  sabstance,  '<  That  admitting  all  men  did  poweit 
the  same  passions,  they  did  not  possess  them  in  the  same  degree,  and  they  eon- 
trolled  them  in  a  very  different  manner.  And  that  ho  had  the  most  evident  mo- 
tive for  hii  conclusion,  as  it  excused  and  sustained  his  own  conduct,  for  there  was 
ofM  certain  truth  in  his  theory,  that  he  himself  was  not  rhaste.**  I  was  once  told 
by  a  man  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  an  honest  man  in  the  world.  I  con- 
dDcM,  that  tiUIe  I  oonU  not  agree  with  him  in  whole,  I  did  in  part ;  for  it  wu 
dear  ObaX  he  vn  Bot  honeit  hmuelt 
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the  SngoT  of  iooni — the  withering  Baroaam — the  MtlBM  of  vi- 
lanoua  wit — and  above  all, 

"  TU  gadtm  took  t(f  forrt"! 

Bnt  this  moBt  difficult  of  all  the  practioal  virttiM  hia  1mm 
attained  in  the  greatest  porfeotion  by  the  great  mqoriqr  «f 
thoae  who  belong  to  these  orders — "those  oonrageou  nali, 
who  form  the  most  abaolote  and  effioadons  porpoae  to  pona 
the  right  road,  in  ^te  of  eTory  obfltaole,  and  withoot  exn^ 
ing  whether  thej  hare  to  experience  relief  or  diagnst,  plMmn 
or  pam,  consolation  or  de8olati<»i  *  *  *  who  go  straigfat  to 
God,  by  an  nnoonditional  snTrender  and  oonqtlete  denial  of 
thenuelves,  in  the  ^irit  of  a  profonnd  hninility,  of  &  ■woata— 
of  heart,  and  an  equality  of  mind." 

Among  the  most  notaUe  examjdfls  may  be  mentioned  tliM 
of  St.  Jane  Francis  de  Chantal,  who  was  deaoended  from  a  no- 
ble and  wealthy  fiimUy,  and  who  was  the  widow  of  a  waaltliy 
nobleman,  but  who  gave  np  all  for  Chrirti.  This  eminently  holy 
per§on  was  the  foandrcBS  of  the  order  of  l%e  Visitation.  Hie 
misfortunes,  the  trials,  the  calomnies,  contradictions,  and  inaalti 
to  which  this  devoted  woman  was  snlQeoted  were  oertHO^ 
most  grievous,  long-continued,  and  oft-repeated.  She  bad  to 
endure  every  sort  of  test,  short  of  that  of  actual  personal  vio> 
loncc.  And  under  all  these  trials  she  was  never  known  to  re- 
turn reproach  for  insult,  nor  a  railing  aconsadon  to  calumny. 
For  her  noble  and  beautiful  sentiment  was,  that  "  without  icdid 
humility  there  can  exist  only  shadows  and  phantoms  of  virtm. 
Blessed  is  the  soul  that  humbles  herself  before  God,  and  m>- 
feigncdiy  accuses  herself  before  creatures:  she  will  reoovBl 
what  she  has  lost  by  her  own  &ult.  Humility  of  heart,  aad  suIk 
mission  of  will  and  judgment,  must  ever  be  deemed  the  ground 
of  all  perfection." 

g  6.  Contemplative  rMffion. 
In  reference  to  contemplative  rcli^on,  an  eminent  dmnaof 
the  Church  of  England  has  said :  "  In  England,  I  ooold  ilaoM 
say,  wc  are  too  little  acquainted  with  oontemplative  uripa^ 
The  monk,  painted  by  Sterne,  may  give  us  a  more.Aamhl 
idea  of  it  than  our  prejudices  generally  iuggart.    X 
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elled  with  a  Recolet,  and  conversed  with  a  Minim  at  his  con- 
vent ;  and  they  both  had  that  kind  of  character  which  Sterne 
gives  to  his  monk  :  that  refinement  of  body  and  mind,  that  pure 
glow  of  meliorated  passion,  that  polished  piety  and  humanity," 
<fcc.  (Dr.  Hay's  Lectures  on  Divinity,  vol.  i.  364.  Cited  Mil- 
ner's  End  of  Controversy,  Letter  udi.) 

These  are  certainly  most  beautiful  traits  of  the  saint.  Are 
they  offensive  to  heaven  ?  And  if  we  find  them  so  common 
among  the  inmates  of  the  cloister,  is  it  not  an  evidence  that 
there  is  the  nursery  of  these  superlative  virtues  ? 

"  A  poor  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,"  says  Sterne, 
"  came  into  the  room  to  beg  something  for  his  convent.  The 
moment  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  him,  I  was  predetermined  not  to 
give  him  a  single  sous."  After  having  refused  the  boon  asked 
by  the  monk,  the  writer  continues :  " '  But  we  distinguish,'  said 
I,  laying  my  hand  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic  in  return  for  his 
appeal,  '  we  distinguish,  my  good  father,  between  those  who 
wish  to  eat  only  the  bread  of  their  own  labor,  and  those  who 
wish  to  eat  the  bread  of  other  people,  and  have  no  other  plan 
of  life  but  to  get  through  it,  in  sloth  and  ignorance,  for  the  love 
of  God,' " 

There  was  bitter  sarcasm  in  all  that.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  contemptuous  expression  of  Sterne's  countenance,  when  he 
said  it.  The  reply  itself  imputed  to  the  poor  monk  the  most 
despicable  motives,  as  well  as  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy. 
Sterne  was  a  great  wit — not  always  very  chaste,  and  had  no 
particular  humility  to  restrain  him.  The  feelings  of  the  poor 
recluse  were,  therefore,  in  his  power.  So  far  as  insult  was  con- 
cerned, the  monk  was  his  prisoner. 

To  this  bitter  accusation  Sterne  says :  "  The  poor  Franciscan 
made  no  reply :  a  hectic,  for  a  moment,  passed  across  his  cheek, 
but  could  not  tarry.  Nature  seemed  to  have  done  with  her  re- 
sentments in  him ;  he  showed  none,  but  letting  his  staff  fall 
within  his  arm,  he  pressed  both  his  hands  with  resignation  upon 
his  breast,  and  retired." 

But  to  the  honor  of  Sterne  he  repented  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  candidly  states  it. 

^^My  hetti  smote  me,"  he  saya,  ^'the  moment  he  shat  the 
door.    ^  Fidui«r  I  >  irid  I|  with  an  air  <rf  ottdeMMflSy  three  sev- 
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eral  timea — but  it  would  not  do :  eTery  mgnMunu  ^llafab  I 
bad  uttered  crowded  back  into  mj  imagination ;  I  roflecAad  I 
had  no  ri^t  over  tbe  poor  Frandacan  but  to  deny  him ;  nd 
t)iat  the  panuhment  of  that  waa  enough  to  the  dis^tpoiatad 
without  the  addition  of  unkind  language.  I  oonadeied  Ui  gi^ 
hmra ;  his  courteous  figure  seemed  to  re-enter,  and  gont^  uk  dm 
what  injury  he  had  done  to  me?  andwhylcouldnaehimUuHP" 

I  do  not  know  that  this  monk  was  the  one  to  whom  Dr.  H^ 
refers,  aa  I  have  not  now  access  to  Sterne's  Worka,  and  hnra 
taken  thcBG  extracts  from  another  book.  Bnt  thia  ineodent  is  ■ 
beautiful  iilostration  of  the  influence  of  hoi;  poTertj  vfon  the 
Cbrisiion  character.  Here  two  very  oppomte  oharaoUn  ww* 
contrasted,  &ce  to  &ce.  They  were  both  members  of  diSmat 
Churches.  One  was  a  poor  Catholic  monk,  the  other  a  disla- 
gnishcd  Protestant  preacher.  One  could  give  an  inaolt — die 
other  could  bear  it  in  Christian  silence  and  submiasion.  "  TS»- 
turo  scorned  to  have  done  with  her  resentments  in"  the  monk— 
"he  showed  none" — made  no  reply — oroned  his  bands  with 
resignation,  and  retired,  Tliia  poor  insnlted  and  desjaaed  mook 
possessed  '^that  refinement  of  body  and  mind,  (hat  pure  ^ow 
of  meliorated  pasMon,  that  polished  piety  and  humanity"  ao  be- 
fittiug  the  character  of  the  perfect  Christian.  We  must  admire 
Sterne's  candor  in  stating  the  facts  of  thia  inddent,  so  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  gray-b^red  and  courteons  monk.  Wo 
know  not  who  he  was.  His  name  is  not  given.  It  baa  been 
doubtless  forgotten.  But  this  incident  wiU  live,  and  warm  the 
hearts  of  the  pious  and  the  good.  Who  wonld  not  prefer  to  be 
tlic  poor  monk,  in  preference  to  the  witty  and  scornful  Stemef 
Is  not  pure  piety — that  "  holiness  both  of  body  and  spirit,"  as 
St.  Paul  has  it — more  estimable  and  lovely,  than  all  the  wit  and 
sai'ciisru  in  the  world  ?  And  will  it  not  pass  better  in  heaven  T 
Wit  cuds  with  earth ;  but  virtue  lives  on.  One  passeii  cnrrent 
with  men — the  other  with  God. 

It  Eeems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Sterne,  that  the  oon- 
temtihitive  orders  had  nothing  to  do,  and  lived  in  idleneea  and 
ignorance.  But  thia  opinion  resulted  from  an  ignoraooe  in 
Sterne  himself,  of  the  discipline  and  devotions  of  these  orders. 
Ko  doubt  the  courteous  monk  was  as  learned  as  Steme  himi)*'!^ 
perhaps  even  more  so.    Bnt  many  men  like  to  take  ft  vlew'of 
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(distance,  and  to  form  their  conclusions  from  some 

I  aweeping  aseamption.     Wo  always  blame  that 

^do  not  understand ;  and  we  never  understand  that 

D  not  investigate  with  care  and  impartiality. 

i  also  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sturne,  that  these  con- 

I  orders  were  of  no  practical  nse  to  religion.     But 

e  deference  to  bis  opinion,  I  must  say,  he  seems  to 

wkod  the  practical  value  of  example.     The  single 

■  incident  of  the  poor  Franciscan  has  done  more  for 

—pure,  genuine,  holy  nnd  gentle   Christianity — a 

Id,  than  all  that  Sterne — the  wit,  the  scholar,  and 

tvsT  wrote,  said,  or  did.     That  poor  monk  gained  a 

i  more  difficult  victory  than  that  of  the  oratpr,  statcs- 

mquered  him»df.     The  witty  WTitiugs 

bmay  excite  tlie  admiration  of  men  ;  but  the  noble  ex- 

I  that  poor  monk  excites  the  deep  and  intense  love  of 

I  holy  hearts.     And  what  tribute  of  praise  can  equal  the 

jed  gushings  of  pure  love  7     And  whatever  may  be 

I  of  others,  I  unhesitatingly  say  for  myself,  that  I 

r  btj  like  that  poor  monk,  than  to  attain  all  the  glory 

\  wits  who  have  ever  left,  or  ever  will  leave,  their  names 

f  fiime.     01  that  I  could  gain  such  a  victory  over 

j  these  holy  contemplative  orders  have  done  more  than 
r  example.  Who  copied  the  Scriptures  bcfure  the  art 
g;  was  discovered  ?  Who  preserved  the  learned  works 
L  and  Roman  historians,  statesmen,  orators,  and 
1  they  not  do  it  ?  And  who  have  composed  the  no- 
B  of  piety  ever  written,  except  the  Divine  Scriptures  ? 
losed  those  inimitable  works,  "The  Imitation  of 
"  The  Spintual  Combat,"  not  to  mention  others, 
s  of  the  monastic  orders  ?  The  authors  of  those 
0  men  who  bad  also  gained  the  great  victory.  They 
"refinement  of  body  and  mind."  Tlic  author  of  the 
a  of  Christ "  was  severely  slandered ;  but  lie  submitted 
,  and  asked,  "What  are  words  but  words?  They 
i  the  air,  and  hurt  not  a  stone,"  * 

itiai  In  bll  WMonnt  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Rev.  Altna 
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And  what  works  have  been  composed  bj  men  mhring  widi 
the  world,  that  can  eqoal  these  in  deep  Christian  laaming  and 
sweet  humility?  The  nearest  approach  to  them  by  any  Fjro^ 
cstant  writer,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  is  the  woik  of 

Batler,  who  wts  eateemed  the  moft  learned  man  in  Europe,  and  yet  ona  of  tihr 
most  humble  and  pious,  faji : 

*'  Onr  anthor  waa  not  so  wann  on  any  sulject  as  the  cahimnlea  agaiiMt  4e 
religions  of  the  Middle  Age :  he  oooiidered  the  oiriliiatbn  of  Eoropft  to  \i$ 
owing  to  them.  When  they  were  charged  with  idlene«^  he  used  to  vuMik  iht 
immense  tracts  of  land  which,  fiom  the  mdest  state  of  natue,  they  coufitod  to 
a  high  state  of  hnsbandxy  In  the  Heroynian  wood,  the  fbrsstt  of  Champagna  anl 
Burgundy,  the  montsses  of  Hdland,  and  the  fens  of  Linoohiihire  and  CamM^g*- 
shire.  \Mien  ignorance  was  Impnted  to  them,  he  used  to  ask,  what  aatibor  of 
antiquity  had  reached  us  for  whose  works  we  were  not  indebted  to  tiie  madoL 
He  could  less  endure  that  they  should  be  considered  as  instmmento  of  abaohto 
power  to  enslave  the  people :  when  this  was  intimated,  he  obeerred  that^  dniiqg 
the  period  which  immediately  followed  the  extinction  of  the  Caitofingian  dynaa- 
ty,  when  the  feudal  law  absolutely  triumphed  over  monarchy,  the  people 
wholly  Icfk  to  themselves,  and  must  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  absolute 
if  it  bod  not  been  for  the  religious  establishments.  These,  he  said,  aoAened  the 
manners  of  the  conquerors,  afforded  refuge  to  the  Tanquished,  preserved  an  inter- 
course between  nations,  and,  when  the  feudal  chiefs  rose  to  the  rank  of  mon- 
archii,  stood  as  a  rampart  between  them  and  the  people.  He  thought  St.  Thooiai 
of  Cantcrbuiy  a  much  injured  character.  He  often  pomted  out  that  rich  tnet 
of  country,  which  extends  iVom  St.  Omer*8  to  Liege,  as  a  standing  reftttatiQa  of 
those  who  asserted  that  convents  and  monasteries  were  inimical  to  the  popiihM» 
ncss  of  a  country :  ho  observed  that  the  whole  income  of  the  smaller  houses^  and 
two-thirds  of  the  revenues  of  the  greater  houses,  were  constantly  ipent  within 
twenty  miles  round  their  precincts ;  that  their  lands  were  universally  let  at  knr 
rents ;  that  evexy  abbey  had  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  its  tenants,  and  that 
no  human  institution  was  so  well  calculated  to  promote  tiie  arte  of  paintiq^ 
architecture,  and  sculpture,  works  in  iron  and  bronze,  and  every  other  specam  of 
workmanship,  as  abbeys  or  monasteries,  and  their  appendages.  *  Thus,'  he  used  to 
gay,  *  though  the  country  in  view  was  originally  a  marsh,  and  has  for  more  than 
u  century  wholly  survived  its  commerce,  it  is  the  most  populous  oonntry  in  En- 
rope  ;  and  presents  on  the  face  of  it  as  great  a  display  of  public  and  private 
strength,  wealth,  and  affluence,  as  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.'  " 

The  llbranes  attached  to  these  institutions  were  extensive.  Thna  Digly 
says: 

"  The  library  of  the  Abbey  of  Cluny,  before  the  Protestante  pillaged  and 
burnt  it  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  deemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  equalled  that  of  the  emperors  at  Constantinople.''  (Ages  of  Fkith, 
Book  X.,  chap,  ix.) 
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John  Banyan,  "The  Pilgiim's  Progress;"  and  if  I  remember 
well,  this  was  written  in  prison,  whfle  the  anthort  mind  and 
8onl  were  abstracted  from  the  cares  of  earth.  Who  does  not 
feel  the  advantages,  and  even  necessity,  of  such  abstraction  from 
temporal  cares,  when  writing  npon  such  holy  subjects  ? 

In  these  abodes  of  poverty  and  peace,  the  pious  and  con- 
templative spirit  can  indulge  her  emotions  undisturbed  by  the 
warring  elements  of  the  outside  worid.  The  great  Dr.  Johnson 
had  some  beautiful  conceptions  of  the  peace  of  such  a  state.* 

*  "  Many,"  wtys  Dr.  Johxuon,  "  are  weary  of  their  oooflicU  with  advenity, 
and  are  willing  to  eject  those  passions  which  hare  long  hosied  them  in  rain ;  and 
many  are  dismissed  hy  age  and  diseases  from  the  more  lahorioas  duties  of  soci- 
ety. In  monasteries  the  weak  and  timoroos  may  he  happOy  riieltered,  the  weary 
may  repose,  and  the  penitent  may  meditate.  These  retreats  of  prayer  and  con- 
templation have  something  so  congenial  to  the  mind  of  man,  that  perhaps  there 
is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  purpose  to  close  his  life  in  pioos  abstraction,  with  a 
'few  associates,  serious  as  himselC**  Again:  **  Whatever  is  done  by  the  monks, 
is  incited  by  an  adequate  motive.  Their  time  is  regulariy  distributed ;  one  duty 
snccecds  another,  so  that  they  are  not  left  open  to  the  distraction  of  miguided 
choice,  nor  lost  in  the  shades  of  listless  inactivity.  There  is  a  certain  task  to  be 
performed  at  an  appropriate  hour ;  and  their  toib  are  cheerful,  because  they  con- 
fider  them  as  acts  of  piety,  by  which  they  are  always  advancing  towards  endless 
felicity.**     (Johnson's  Rasselas.) 

It  must  be  conceded  by  persons  of  experience  and  observant  disposition,  that 
it  often  occurs  that  the  spirits  of  individuals  are  totally  broken  by  a  concurrence 
of  misfortunes,  until  they  are  unfit  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  become  tired 
of  the  world.  In  such  a  case  there  is  only  one  of  two  retreats  offered — a  monas- 
tery, or  the  modem  remedy  of  suicide.  The  emotions  with  which  the  victim  of 
disappointment  would  retire  from  the  world,  were  feelingly  expressed  by  Wolsey : 
"  O  father  abbot,  an  old  man,  broken  by  the  storms  of  state,  is  come  to  lay  his 
weary  bones  among  you ;  give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity." 

**  A  good  society,"  says  a  French  author,  "  provides  for  every  thing,  even  for 
the  wants  of  those  who  detach  tliemselves  from  it  by  choice  or  by  necessity." 

A  great  French  philosopher  has  also  said  : 

*'  Let  us  grant  to  virtue  that  right  of  asylum  which  crime  had  formerly. 
There  are  always  upon  earth  men  who  are  fatigued  with  life's  journey,  and  no 
one  can  be  sure  that  some  day  or  other  he  will  not  be  of  their  number."  (Cited 
Ages  of  Faith,  Book  x.,  c.  iii.) 

And  Mabnion,  as  cited  by  the  eloquent  Digbr,  in  his  great  work,  **  Ages  of 
Faith,"  has  these  beautiful  remarks  : 

"  For  who  is  there  that  has  a  just  sense  of  Christian  piety,  and  who  examinees 
the  thing  before  God,  but  must  esteem  those  men  very  useful  to  the  Church  who 
endeavor  to  oonfonn  assiduously  to  the  life  of  Christ;  who  cultivate  the  worship 
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§  7.  77ie  active  orders  of  the  Church. 

But  the  contemplative  orders  are  not  the  only  orders  of  tibfb 
Church.  There  are  many  active  and  laborioos  orders,  who  gifs 
their  whole  lives  for  the  benefit  of  others,  without  any  r^aid 
to  the  religion,  name,  or  class  of  the  sufferers.  And  these  so- 
tive  orders,  since  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  are  greater 
in  proportion  than  they  were  formerly.  Among  the  seths 
orders,  I  may  mention  the  Jesuits,  the  Monks  of  St.  Benmid, 
and  the  MoiiJcs  of  La  Trappe.  Also  the  Sisters  of  NotreJ)ame, 
the  Sisters  pf  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  They  have  different  disdplinary  roles  i  sad 
while  some  confine  their  attention  mostly  to  teaching,  othcn 
are  found  in  the  hospital,  by  the  ude  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

The  sublime  and  simple  example  of  these  orders,  espeoisDf 
those  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy"  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  ii 
^^far  more  touching  than  the  outpourings  of  eloquence,  however 
lolly."  And  it  is  not  only  so,  because  their  duties  are  the  most 
laborious  and  humiliating,  the  most  gloomy  and  melancholy, 
and  the  most  dangerous,  but  because  they  are  performed  so 
silently  and  unostentatiously.  Silently  they  pray — silently  thej 
smooth  the  brow  of  death,  and  sweetly  they  point  the  dying 
vision  to  the  upper  sky.  They  ask  no  meed  of  praise.  Tliey 
seek  no  approving  eye,  but  that  of  Him  "  whose  eye  is  on  the 
heart."  "  They  are  more  exposed  to  the  world  than  memboi 
of  a  religious  order,  having,  in  most  instances,  no  other  mcmas- 

of  God  with  all  the  devotion  of  whicb  thejr  are  capable,  offsring  their  hodj  and 
soul  as  a  constant  sacrifice  of  pmise ;  who  retain  the  ancient  Testiges  and  speoi- 
men  of  Christinn  penitence  in  the  Chnrch ;  who  opened  public  schoola  of  Tirtoe ; 
who,  by  their  labor,  transmitted  the  monuments  of  ancient  writing  to  posteri^; 
who  gave  example  to  clerks  to  institute  laudable  societies ;  who  erected  as  many 
hospitals  for  the  poor  as  monasteries,  in  which  diseases  of  the  soul  were  cared, 
in  wliich  baptismal  innocence  was  preser\'ed  inviolate,  or  restored  when  lost,  and 
in  which  the  wants  of  all  the  needy  are  supplied  t  Monasteries  are  hostels,  in 
which  not  alone  the  cloistral  flock,  but,  as  Leodegarius  testifies,  tiie  whole  wcrid 
is  delivered  from  the  corruptions  of  the  age.  Finally,  who  can  say  that  tliey 
were  useless  to  the  civil  and  Christian  republic,  who  covered  witii  towns  and  vil- 
lages so  many  provinces  before  uninhabited  and  desert,  adorned  them  with  odi- 
fices,  enriched  them  with  letters,  and,  by  giving  episcopal  and  pastonl  inidtii- 
tions,  brought  so  many  millions  of  pagans  to  the  faith  f**    (E.  z.,  o,  ffi.) 
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teiy  than  the  houses  of  the  sick  or  school-room,  no  other  cell 
than  a  rented  apartment,  no  other  chapel  than  the  parish 
church,  no  cloister  but  the  public  street  or  hospital,  no  inclo- 
sure  but  obedience,  no  grate  but  the  fear  of  God,  no  veil  but 
that  of  holy  modesty." 

These  devoted  Sisters  know  no  race,  no  color,  no  creed, 
and  no  condition  in  the  objects  of  their  labors.  They  know  no 
geographical  lines  but  those  of  suffering  humanity.  Wherever 
distress  and  suffering  appear,  there  they  are  found.  When  the 
craven  minister  flies  from  his  afflicted  flock — ^when  the  brother 
deserts  his  dying  sister,  and  the  father  his  plague-stricken  child, 
in  their  flight  they  meet  the  Sisters  making  their  hasty  way  to 
the  abandoned  scenes  of  death  and  sorrow.  They  seek  those 
melancholy  scenes  from  which  others  flee.  Their  joy  is  to  die 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  They  heed  not  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  their  faith.  As  they  blush  at  fame,  and  shrink  from 
praise,  like  the  "  man  of  sorrows,"  they  are  silent  under  impu- 
tations and  calumnies.  The  praise  they  receive  is  voluntarily 
bestowed  upon  the  order  by  others.  Their  individual  names, 
as  their  individual  deeds,  are  unknown.  Each  Sister  wears  out 
her  life  in  labors  of  charity — Olives  at  all  times  prepared  to  die, 
and  when  death  does  come, 

*^  Steals  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tells  where  she  lies." 

Her  name,  her  virtues,  and  her  deeds  are  forgotten.  And  be- 
cause no  monument  and  no  chronicle  perpetuates  her  individual 
deeds,  we  are  not  to  suppose  from  this,  that  she  possessed  no 
individual  merits  of  the  highest  order ;  for  in  this  world,  monu- 
ments are  "often  raised  without  merit,  and  lost  without  a 
crime."  The  unknown  and  unchronicled  Sister,  who  sleeps  in 
an  humble  grave,  possessed  an  intrepid  soul,  and 

'*  A  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire." 

Her  virtues,  though  inflexible,  were  yet  as  gentle  and  beautiful 

*^  As  the  lingering  beam,  that  cve*s  decline 
Will  paint  on  the  yanishiiig  day.** 

But  are  not  the  devoted  members  of  all  these  orders  wild 
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enthusiasts?  They  are  enthusiasts,  but  not  wild  cnthnmastt. 
It  IS  the  intense,  yet  calm,  persevering  enthusiasm  of  Christianity. 
For  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rational  traits  of  the 
Catholic  C]iurch,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  her  children  is  a  regu- 
lated ENTHUSIASM.  It  is  uot  that  ungovernable  mountain  tor- 
rent that  overflows  the  cultivated  plain  below ;  but  it  is  that 
un&iling  steady  stream,  which  does  not  rise  too  high  with  fresh- 
ets, nor  descend  too  low  from  droughts,  but  in  its  gentle  course, 
fertilizes,  without  deluging,  the  country  through  which  it  passes. 
There  is  every  motive  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  excite  the  zeal 
of  her  children,  and  everything  to  keep  down  fanaticism.  The 
most  zealous  souls  in  her  communion  are  taught  discipline  and 
humility.  The  great  and  voluntary  sacrifices  made  by  the 
members  of  these  orders  are  the  legitimate  results  of  the  abid- 
ing conviction  they  have  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  For  as 
certain  as  Christianity  is  true,  so  certain  is  it  that  the  saints  in 
glory  will  differ  from  each  other  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  that 
this  difference  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  their 
course  on  earth.  The  perfect  Christian  must  then  inherit  an  in- 
creased glory ;  and  this  increase  is  surely  worth  every  possible 
sacrifice  that  wo  can  make  on  earth.  Those  holy  souls  who 
give  all  their  lives,  not  to  the  practice  of  display,  but  to  the 
practice  of  "  solid  virtues,"  as  St.  Jane  Francis  de  Chantal  has 
it,  without  the  intention  of  gaining  personal  fame  or  distinction, 
must  surely  legitimately  fill  the  counsels  of  perfection,  if  any 
such  were  given. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  all  her  children  are  under  her  disci- 
pline. Whatever  enthusiasm  they  may  possess  cannot  go  be- 
yond the  limits  fixed  by  the  Church.  Their  enthusiasm  cannot 
degenerate  into  fanaticism.  But  it  cannot  be  so  under  the 
Protestant  rule  of  private  interpretation.  There  are  no  limits 
to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Protestant  enthusiast,  but  the  mind  of 
the  enthusiast  himself.  In  vain  will  you  prescribe  limits,  when 
you  have  no  right  to  prescribe.  The  enthusiast  defeats  you 
upon  your  own  principle.  And  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  erro- 
neous fundauiental  principle  that  Protestants  cannot  organize 
and  sustain  any  religious  orders.  Their  charitable  efforts  are 
undisciplined,  unsteady,  and  limited  fur  that  rejisoii !  Under 
such  a  principle  there  could  not  exist  such  an  order  as  the  Sis- 
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ters  of  Charity,  without  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  rule. 
There  could  be  no  continued  unity  of  effort,  because  there  could 
exist  no  obedience  to  one  superior. 

§  8.  Charges  against  these  orders  considered. 

In  reference  to  the  general  charges  of  delinquency,  so  oflen 
made  by  their  enemies  against  these  orders  of  the  CathoUc 
Church,  I  could  not  believe  them,  after  examination  and  reflec- 
tion, for  these  reasons : 

1.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  only,  that  these 
orders  are  as  devoted  and  faithful  as  they  are  generally  believed 
to  be  by  Catholics,  such  calumnies  would  naturally  follow  such 
superior  virtue.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  Christian  perfection,  that 
it  should  be  envied,  calumniated,  and  despised,  by  those  who 
cannot  or  will  not  attain  it. 

2.  The  sacrifices  these  orders  are  knoton  to  make,  are  so 
much  greater  than  those  their  enemies  do  make,  that  the  only 
possible  plan  of  putting  them  upon  any  thing  like  an  equality,  is 
to  accuse  the  members  of  these  orders  of  secret  sins.  When- 
ever that  most  just  and  salutary  principle  of  law,  that  a  man 
must  be  presumed  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty,  is  set 
aside,  then  human  virtue  cannot  be  known  to  exist  in  this 
world ;  for  no  man  can  prove  a  negative,  and  show  that  he 
never  did  commit  any  crime.  He  may  sometimes  do  so,  by 
proving  an  alibi  in  reference  to  a  particular  charge  of  an  act  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  at  a  specified  time  and  place. 
But  as  to  general  charges,  no  one  can  prove  a  negative.  If, 
therefore,  the  mind  can  be  induced  to  believe  charges  of  secret 
sins  without  proof,  there  is  no  limit  to  such  belief  but  the  preju- 
dices, interests,  and  passions  of  men ;  and  these  have  few  Umits, 
if  any. 

8.  These  charges  were  too  wholesale,  and  therefore  upon 
their  face  the  more  incredible.  And  unless  they  were  of  this 
wholesale  character,  they  could  not  have  any  force,  if  true, 
against  the  entire  orders  themselves.  It  became  apparent  to 
me,  that  such  gross  and  continued  wickedness  could  not  exist  in 
80  large  bodies  of  persons,  without  all  knowing  it  who  lived  to- 
gether in  the  same  convent.  And  if  all  knew  it,  and  it  was 
general  in  all  the  convents,  it  certainly  constituted  a  wonderful 
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cxnmiilc  of  tho  combination  of  tho  most  degraded  vioeii  with  tkt 
most  (levotod  and  sclf-Hacrificing  virtues,  in  the  same  peraooa 
And  \vh:it  was  most  astonishing  was  this :  that  their  publuhed 
ruloH  ami  public  practices,  showing  the  labors  and  sacrifices  ths 
mcnibiTs  must  entlure,  would  certainly  only  attract  the  most 
pious  and  heroic ;  and  how  they  could  become  so  soon  coay^ted 
from  saints  to  vile  prostitutes  and  debauchees,  is  what  I  ooaU 
not  ([uitc  understand.  In  all  my  reading  and  observation,  Ihad 
never  heard  of  j)rostitutes  and  debauchees  loving  poverty  ind 
hard  work,  humility  and  danger.  From  Benedict  Arnold  down 
to  the  meanest  rogue,  without  scarcely  an  exception,  all  onjma* 
cipled  persons  are  fond  of  wallowing  in  luxury  and  disMpatioai 
And  it  may  bo  said  of  all  persons  who  look  to  this  world  akM 
for  their  enjoyments,  that  they  are  devoted  to  the  good  thii^ 
of  life.  As  the  Infidel  Mirabeau,  on  his  death-bed,  said,  in  sob* 
stance :  "  Cover  me  with  flowers — smother  mo  with  sweet  per- 
fumes— and  let  me  die  amidst  tho  strains  of  delicious  mastc" 
The  almost  only,  if  not  the  only  exception,  is  the  senseless  miser, 
wlio  lH»ar<ls  without  an  object,  and  lives  without  an  aim.  That 
base  sensuality,  that  would  make  the  Sisters  prostitutes,  and  the 
monks  debauchees,  would  forever  unfit  them  for  the  exercise  of 
tliose  sublime  virtues,  and  the  exhibition  of  that  noble  coursge 
tor  the  relief  of  others,  that  we  do  know  them  to  possess.  Can 
thes(»  o]>posite  traits  be  put  together,  and  kept  there  ? 

4.  The  ranks  of  these  orders  are  continually  filled,  as  is  wdl 
known,  by  great  numbers  of  persons  from  the  very  best  ranks 
of  sofii't  y — persons  possessed  of  wealth,  education,  and  of  every 
worldly  advantage.  These  persons  voluntarily  forsake  all  for 
tho  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  And  can  such  be  insincere? 
Can  suc-li  be  vile?  If  so,  where  can  superior  virtue  be  found? 
And  wliat  can  be  its  evidence? 

5.  The  most  candid  and  reliable,  impartial  and  just  Protes- 
tant hi.Nlorians  and  theologians  do  not  believe  these  wholesale 
charges.  For  instance,  Waddington  the  Protestant,  quoted 
with  s<j  much  approbation  by  Mr.  Campbell,  says,  among  other 
thinscs : 

"  Of  the  more  modern  orders,  there  is  also  one  which  may 
seem  to  require  our  notice — that  of  the  Ursulines.  Its  origin 
is  ascribed  to  Angela  dc  Brescia,  about  the  year  1537,  though 
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the  saint  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  Ursula  Benincasa,  a 
native  of  Naples,  was  bom  ten  years  afterwards.  Its  character 
was  peculiar,  and  recalls  oxir  attention  to  the  primitive  form  of 
ascetic  devotion.  The  duties  of  these  holy  Sisters  were  the 
purest  within  the  circle  of  human  benevolence — to  minister  to 
the  sick,  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  console  the  miserable,  to  pray 
with  the  penitent.  These  charitable  offices  they  undertook  to 
execute  without  the  bond  of  any  community,  without  the  obli- 
gation of  any  monastic  vow,  without  any  separation  from  society, 
any  renouncement  of  their  domestic  duties  and  virtues.  And 
BO  admirably  were  those  offices,  in  milUons  of  instances,  per- 
formed, that  had  all  other  female  orders  been  really  as  useless 
and  vicious  as  they  are  sometimes  falsely  described  to  be,  the 
virtues  of  the  Ursulines  had  alone  been  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
monastic  name. 

"  But  it  is  very  far  from  true,  that  these  other  orders  were 
either  commonly  dissolute  or  generally  useless.  Occasional 
scandals  have  engendered  universal  calumnies."  (Wadding- 
ton's  Church  History,  325  ;  N.  Y.  Ed.,  1836.) 

How  concisely  and  beautifully  Waddington  states  a  great 
truth.  *''  Occasional  scandals  have  engendered  universal  calum- 
nies,^^ 

How  true  it  is,  that  the  prejudiced,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
idle,  are  prone  to  draw  wholesale  conclusions,  from  single  in- 
stances. If  one  man  is  dishonest,  all  men  must  be  so.  If  one 
man  may  be  bribed,  all  men  may  be  bought.  If  one  man  can- 
not or  will  not  control  his  passions,  of  course  all  others  must  be 
like  him.    If  one  will  lie,  all  must  lie. 

But  in  reference  to  the  Mendicant  orders,  the  same  historian, 
among  other  things,  said : 

^'  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Roman  Catholic  writers 
▼aunt  the  disinterestedness  of  the  early  Mendicants — ^how  assid- 
uous they  were  in  supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor,  how 
frequent  in  prisons  and  in  hospitals,  how  forward  to  encounter 
the  fire  or  the  pestilence ;  how  instant  on  all  these  occasions 
where  the  peril  was  imminent,  and  the  reward  not  in  this  world. 
They  were  equally  distinguished  in  other,  and  not  less  righteous, 
duty,  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  remote  and  savage 
nations."    After  alluding  to  different  missions,  the  historian 
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says :  ^'  It  is  certain  that  the  number  of  Christians  was  not  in- 
considerable, both  among  the  Chinese  and  Moguls,  as  late  as 
the  year  1370,  and  they  were  still  increasing,  when  they  were 
suddenly  swept  away  and  almost  wholly  exterminated  by  the 
Mahometan  arms.  Howbeit,  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  their 
cstablislmient  detracts  nothing  from  the  merit  of  those  who  con- 
structed it ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  instmments 
in  this  work  were  Mendicants,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Francis- 
cans."    (Wad.  His.,  547.) 

There  is  a  beautiful  testimony  to  the  devotion  and  courage 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  Lieutenant  Gibson's  Report  of  his  tour 
through  Peru,  page  7. 

"  There  is  no  part  of  Peru,"  he  says,  "  which  is  more  densdy 
populated  than  the  valley  of  Juaga.  There,  close  under  the 
mountains,  on  the  east  side,  stands  the  town  of  Ocopa,  with  its 
convents  and  schools.  From  that  place  missionaries  have 
branched  off  in  different  directions  to  the  forests  in  the  east,  at 
great  risk  of  life,  and  loss  of  all  its  comforts,  to  teach  the  sarage 
red  man  how  to  change  his  manners,  customs,  and  belief.  Some 
have  succeeded,  others  have  failed,  and  were  murdered  or 
driven  back  by  the  battle-axe ;  their  settlements  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  years  of  labor  lost ;  yet  some  never  tire." 

The  eloquent  Senator  from  Virginia,  Hon.  II.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
in  a  speech  made  in  1855,  in  Virginia,  uses  this  chaste  and 
touching  language : 

"Deprive,"  said  he,  "the  Catholics  of  all  the  offices,  bar 
them  out  from  every  avenue  to  political  distinction,  deny  to 
them  the  opportunities  which  you  accord  to  Infidels  and  Athe- 
ists ;  and  when  you  have  done  it  all,  when  you  have  placed  their 
honest  ambition  to  enjoy  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  jwlitical 
preferment  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthless  proscription,  your  work 
is  not  yet  finished.  There  will  still  remain  offices  for  them. 
Yes,  my  friends,  the  sweet  offices  of  Christian  love  will  still  be 
left,  and  in  the  midst  of  your  persecutions,  their  bishops  and 
priests,  as  in  the  recent  pestilencre  in  your  Southern  cities,  will 
throng  the  hospitals  and  pest-houses,  bringing  suc<;or  and  con- 
solation  to  the  j>oor  victims  of  the  ])lague.  Aye,  and  their  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  will  still  brave  the  terrors  of  loathsome  and  in- 
fectious disease,  will  still  wioe  the  death  damp  from  the  suffering 
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brow,  will  still  venture  in  where  the  courage  of  man  shrinks 
back  appalled,  and  will  point  the  dying  gaze  through  the  myste- 
rious gloom  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  to  the  Cross 
and  the  Crucified." 

I  will  also  quote  from  a  late  able  and  manly  letter,  written 
by  Judge  Longstreet,  a  distinguished  and  worthy  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Speaking  to  the  Methodist  preachers  of  the 
Catholics,  the  Judge  says : 

"  To  hate  their  religion  is  to  hate  your  own  religion,  which 
they  adorn,  just  at  this  time,  much  more  than  you  do.  *  No 
man  that  warreth,'  says  Paul,  '  encumbereth  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life.'  The  CathoUc  priest  obeys  this  precept 
strictly.  But  where  are  you — some  of  you,  at  least  ?  Candi- 
dates for  this,  that,  and  the  other  ofSce — agoing  from  beat  to 
beat,  and  county  to  county,  stumping  it  for  votes — ^haranguing 
the  multitude  amidst  thumps,  and  screams,  and  yells — ^firing  at 
opposition,  and  almost  coming  to  blows — telling  vulgar  anec- 
dotes— suppressing  truth — encouraging,  if  not  spreading  false- 
hood. These  things  are  not  done  in  a  comer ;  and  yet,  if  any 
Bishop,  any  Elder,  any  Deacon,  any  brother,  any  press  of  our 
church,  has  raised  a  warning  voice  against  them,  except  my 
poor  solitary  self,  and  one  old  brother  more,  I  have  yet  to  learn 
who,  when,  or  where.  From  the  holiest  chamber  of  my  soul,  I 
lift  a  prayer  to  God  to  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  save  our 
church  from  degradation  and  ruin.  Brethren,  I  am  not  near 
done  with  you,  but  I  must  stop.  My  powers  of  calm  discussion 
are  suspended.  My  heart  and  my  eyes  take  up  the  cause  of 
my  perilled  church,  in  utterances  which  you  might  appre- 
ciate, but  which  I  cannot  expose  to  the  ridicule  of  an  unfeeling 
world." 

There  is  a  melancholy  vein  of  truth  and  sincerity  running 
through  this  extract,  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  But  the  state 
of  things  so  feelingly  deplored  by  the  Judge,  must  inevitably 
flow  from  the  theory  of  Protestantism,  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
one  of  the  legitimate  results.  Let  any  one  read  the  history  of 
the  Protestant  churches  from  the  days  of  Luther  down  to  this 
time,  and  he  will  find  the  same  decline  of  the  apostolic  spirit. 
New  Reformations  will  be  constantly  required.    What  Wesley 
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did  for  the  Church  of  England,  some  one  else  will  have,  socmer 
or  later,  to  do  for  the  Methodists. 

In  reference  to  the  great  mass  of  Protestants  and  CathoKcs, 
the  difference  between  their  observable  conduct  as  Christians  may 
not  be  great,  and  may  be  very  similar.  I  bear  a  most  cheerful 
testimony  to  the  personal  piety  of  great  numbers  of  Protestants 
with  whom  I  have  associated.  So  far  as  practical  morality  is 
concerned — that  which  regulates  our  conduct  as  citizens  and 
neighbors — I  have  not  found  much  difference  among  men  of 
any  denomination.  I  have  found  the  qualities  of  kindness,  so- 
briety, and  integrity,  among  many  unbelievers,  in  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection.  So  far  as  the  practice' of  that  morality  is 
concerned  which  renders  men  happy  in  a  state  of  society,  and 
prosperous  as  a  community  in  this  world,  I  apprehend  there  is 
no  very  marked  difference  among  professed  Christians  of  differ- 
ent  denominations. 

But  the  system  of  Christianity  has  a  design  beyond  this.  It 
looks  not  alone  to  man's  happiness  here.  Virtues  that  alone 
produce  an  improved  state  of  society,  are  not  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  system.  Dr.  Paley  admits  "  that  the  teaching  of 
moriility  was  not  the  primary  design  of  the  mission  "  of  Christ. 
In  another  place  be  says :  "  For  however  the  care  of  reputation, 
the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or  even  of  the  opinion  of  good 
men,  tlie  satisfaction  of  being  well  received,  and  well  thought 
of,  the  benefit  of  being  known  and  distinguished,  are  tojiics  to 
which  we  are  fain  to  have  recourse  in  our  exhortations  ;  the  true 
virtue  is  that  which  discards  these  considerations  absolute! v, 
and  which  retires  from  them  all  to  the  single  internal  purpose 
of  pleasing  Go<K"     (Ev.  Ch.) 

This  is  certainly  a  beautiful  Christian  sentiment,  as  beauti- 
fully and  forcibly  ex])ressed.  The  temporal  considerations  al- 
luded to  are  certainly  such  as  may  be  urged  upon  men  in  socie- 
ty, with  e(pial  force,  whether  Christianity  be  true  or  fiilse.  Tliey 
are  worldly  and  temporal  motives,  addressed  to  present  interest 
and  aspirations ;  and  are  not  calculated  to  inculcate  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Did  Christ,  or  Paul,  or  I\»ter,  ever  urge 
such  motives  ?  In  vain  may  we  look  in  the  Xew  Testament 
for  any  such  reasons  in  support  of  the  Gospel.  And  the  great 
truth  stated  by  the  learned  divine,  that  Protestants  are  "fain  U 
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have  recourse  in  their  exhortations "  to  such  topics,  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  very  great  and  serious  objection  to  their  theory,  and 
does  show  the  inevitable  worldly  tendency  of  their  fundamental 
rule.  And  if  we  look  into  Protestant  works — ^their  sermons, 
addresses,  and  especially  their  arguments  in  support  of  their 
theory — we  shall  find  the  general  drift  and  spirit  of  the  great 
majority  of  them  conformable  with  these  temporal  considera- 
tions. In  a  system  like  Christianity,  where  both  faith  and  works 
— ^good  motives  as  well  as  good  actions — are  required ;  to  urge 
such  reasons  upon  men,  and  especially  upon  Christians,  is  to 
lower  and  debase  the  system  itself,  and  to  ruin  and  destroy  the 
souls  of  men.  "  TTie  single  internal  purpose  of  pleasing  God^^'* 
and  thus  meriting  the  future  rewards,  and  escaping  the  future 
punishments,  promised  and  denounced  in  the  Gospel,  should 
constitute  the  true  motive  that  actuates  the  humble  Christian. 

The  blessed  Paul  said,  that  without  charity  he  was  nothing ; 
and  the  same  apostle  also  said,  that  without  faith  it  was  impos- 
sible to  please  God.  In  the  contemplation  of  Christianity  a  man 
must  not  only  do  justice  to  his  neighbor,  but  he  must  also  liave 
faith  and  humility.  Practical  morality  alone  will  never,  there- 
fore, constitute  the  whole  Christian  character.  There  must  be 
deep  humility ;  and  this  virtue  is  much  more  rare  among  Prot- 
estants than  Catholics,  so  far  as  my  means  of  information  have 
enabled  me  to  judge. 

The  Samaritans  who  adored  in  the  moimtain,  where  they 
had  their  schismatical  temple,  were  distinguished  for  their  hos- 
pitality. So  great  was  their  character  for  hospitality,  that  a 
Roman  Emperor  erected  a  statue  in  their  city  to  the  hospitable 
Jupiter,  in  conformity,  says  an  ancient  liistorian,  to  the  genius 
of  the  nation.  And  so  remarkable  were  they  for  their  charity, 
that  when  our  Saviour  wished  to  illustrate  this  great  virtue,  he 
gave  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  But  stUl,  with  all 
their  virtues,  they  were  not  good  and  complete  models  of  the 
true  worshipper  of  God.  For  Christ  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well :  "  Ye  worship  ye  know  not 
what :  we  know  what  we  worship :  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews." 
(John  iv.  22.) 

No  doubt  these  virtues  of  hospitality  and  charity  were  even 
more  prevalent  among  the  Samaritans  than  among  the  Jews« 
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But  with  all  their  amiable  characteristics,  they  never  could  pro- 
duce such  examples  of  holiness  as  Simeon,  the  prophetess  Anna, 
and  others  anions;  the  Jews.  I  suppose  that  if  all  the  virtnes  of 
the  Samaritans  had  been  concentrated  in  a  single  person,  that 
such  individual  could  not  have  compared  with  the  holy  Simeon. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DOCTRINE  OP  PRIVATE  INTERPRETATION  INCOM- 
PATIBLE WITH  ALL  UNION  AND  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
CHURCH. 

§  1.  The  alleged  right  of  appeal  to  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

While  inquiring  for  the  true  Church,  I  found  the  different 
Protestant  sects,  each  acting  alone  for  itselfj  under  separate  and 
independent  organizations,  and  each  assuming,  at  least  in  form^ 
to  exercise  certain  powers  of  government  over  its  own  mem- 
bers. They  generally  recognized  the  principle,  that  both  faith 
and  works  were  required  by  the  law  of  Christ.  And  in  so  far 
as  they  assumed  to  exercise  any  powers  of  government,  they 
assumed  to  do  so,  in  virtue  of  this  law.  They,  therefore,  pro- 
fessed to  enforce  all  those  provisions  of  this  code,  in  reference 
both  to  faith  and  works,  intended  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in 
this  world. 

In  all  cases  where  an  individual  is  charged  with  any  viola- 
tion of  law^  there  are  necessarily  two  questions  involved : 

1.  Did  the  accused  commit  the  act,  or  hold  the  opinion, 
alleged  ?    This  is  simply  a  question  of  fact, 

2.  Is  the  act  or  opinion  a  violation  of  the  law  ?  And  this  is 
a  question  of  law. 

Every  conceivable  case,  arising  under  any  system  of  law, 
must  embrace  these  two  questions.  As  to  the  first  question, 
the  fact  being  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  party,  he 
may  concede  it,  and  thus  waive  the  necessity  of  proof  When 
the  charge  involves  the  crime  of  heresy,  the  fact  is  gener- 
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ally,  if  not  alwaysy  conceded.  The  conceMum  of  iha  &efe  only 
waives  the  neccanty  of  proof  to  establiah  it.  But  the  qaofltion 
of  fiict  in  still  involved,  whether  the  fiust  be  admitted  or  deoied. 
As  to  the  question  of  law,  the  adnussion  of  error  by  the  aoeoaed 
will  not,  of  course,  control  the  action  of  the  tribnnaL  A  orimp 
inal  court  would  not  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  upoa  a 
criminal,  contrary  to  law,  simply  because  he  preferred  this  pon- 
ishment  to  that  of  imprisonment  fbr  life. 

When  a  member  is  brought  before  a  Protestant  Chnrdh,  flie 
tribunal  which  assumes  to  try  him  must,  of  necessity,  aaoertain 
the  fiict,  if  denied,  and  construe  the  law  for  him ;  otherwise,  it 
could  not  be  a  trial,  even  in  mere  farm.  If  the  acenaed  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  the  &ct  and  law,  or  either  of  them,  he  ooold 
readily  escape  by  his  omi  act.  He  would  certainly  get  himself 
out  of  the  difficulty.  The  whole  end  and  purpose  of  the  trial 
would  be  defeated,  the  moment  the  party  accused  is  permitted 
either  to  settle  the  fact  or  the  law. 

The  result  is  that  the  Protestant  tribunal,  which  ascertains 
the  fact,  and  construes  the  law  for  the  individual  member,  does 
most  clearly  violate  the  right  of  private  interpretation,  bo  fior  as 
regards  the  punishment  inflicted.  To  mitigate  this  palpable  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  rule,  they  are  compelled  to  concede 
two  points,  which,  in  i)ractical  and  logicfd  eflTect,  defeat  the  en- 
tire end  and  purpose  of  the  formal  decision : 

1.  Tliat  the  tribunal  which  determines  the  case  is  fiJlible  and 
may  err ;  and,  therefore,  its  decision,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  theory  itself,  is  no  evidence  of  the  truth,  does  not  settle  the 
question,  and  is  entitled  to  no  respect  or  obedience;  conse- 
quently, the  party  formally  condemned  is  not  bound  to  abide 
the  decision,  unless  his  supreme  judgment  concur  in  it. 

2.  That  the  punishment  inflicted  amounts  to  nothing ;  as  ex- 
pulsion from  the  church,  under  the  decision  of  a  merefy^  ftllible 
tribunal,  does  not  aftect  the  Christian  standing  of  the  party  in 
any  way  ;  and  his  chances  of  salvation  must  be  conceded,  by  the 
theory  itself,  to  be  as  good  out  of,  as  in  the  Church. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  j)arty  expelled  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  up  his  private  opinion,  for  the  mere  flirdcal  de- 
cision of  such  a  tribunal ;  because,  m  doing  so,  his.  chances  of 
safety  would  not  be  increased,  and  he  would  be  violating  the 
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fandamcntal  rule  itself  which  constittites  his  own  mind  the  tri- 
bunal of  last  resort  on  earth.  Were  be  to  surrender  his  views 
to  such  a  decision,  it  would  be  the  appellate  court  giving  up  its 
judgment  to  the  inferior  tribunal. 

The  legitimate  result  is,  that,  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
the  Church  did  expel  heretics,  and  exercise  all  the  powers  of 
government  necessary  to  execute  that  portion  of  the  law  obliga- 
tory upon  individuals  in  this  world,  the  Protestant  Churches  are 
compelled  to  go  through  the  solemn  ferce  of  a  trial  in  form.  In 
this  way  they  make  a  formal  compliance  with  the  law.  But  to 
save  their  fundamental  rule  at  the  same  time,  they  are  compelled 
to  allow  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  supreme 
individual  judgment  of  the  accused  himself.  They  say  to  him, 
in  substance :  "  We  must  try  you,  and  if  you  are  found  guilty, 
in  our  opinion,  we  must  expel  you.  But  we  concede,  while  do- 
ing this,  that  we  are  just  as  apt  to  be  wrong  as  yourself,  and  our 
decision  amounts  to  nothing  but  expulsion^  and  this,  in  our  the- 
ory, is  just  as  apt  to  be  wrong  as  right."  The  fbrm  of  a  trial 
and  decision  is  necessary  to  conform,  in  appearance^  with  the 
actual  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Church ;  and  the /utility  of  the 
decision,  w/ien  made^  is  conceded,  to  save  the  fundamental  rule. 
The  government  exercised  by  these  Protestant  churches  is  but 
the  mere  shadow,  without  the  substance,  of  supremacy — the 
form,  without  the  power  ;  and,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  no  re- 
spect or  obedience,  because  the  contradictory  theory  itself  claims 
none,  and  cannot  possess  that  which  it  does  not  claim. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Protestant  theory  is  consistent 
and  true,  if  we  hold  that  the  decisions  of  the  Church  are  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  Christ,  in  the  day  of  Judgment ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  inferior 
court  below,  will  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  above.  But  can  this 
be  true? 

The  Church,  being  a  visible  continuing  corporation,  intend- 
ed to  exist  and  exercise  all  her  functions  of  government  in  this 
world,  the  law  ^ven  for  the  government  of  her  members  must 
be  jTracticalli/  administered  here.  All  the  acts  of  obedience,  in 
respect  of  both  faith  and  works,  must  be  performed  by  the  par- 
ties  governed  while  the^  are  in  this  mode  of  being.  All  that 
tfiey  are  required  to  do,  must  be  done  here.    The  future  state  is 
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simply  and  solely  one  of  rewards  or  pmusfaments — of  cigayiiiink 
or  suffering.    All  ends  with  death,  so  fiir  as  ofocUenM  is  oon- 

ccrne(L 

I^  then,,  the  right  of  appeal  exists  from  the  deoiMons  of  tlw 
Church  to  the  general  Judgment,  this  right  would  be  whoDy 
nugatory,  unless  the  appeal,  when  taken,  9MBfend$d  the  exaou- 
tion  of  the  judgment  until  the  case  conld  be  heard  above*  Ike 
right  of  appeal,  without  the  effect  of  suspension,  would  be  eqair- 
alent  to  allowing  an  appeal  afi&r  the  prisoner  was  eseonted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  right  of  suspensiye  iqvpeal  ezirts 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  condenmed  by  the  Chnroh,  then 
the  power  to  decide  is  wholly  idle,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  the 
decision  remains  suspended,  and,  therefore^for  the  time  dete^ 
cd,  until  the  day  of  Judgment ;  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  infinm 
the  inferior  tribunal  of  its  duty,  or  to  benefit  the  defendant  him* 
self.  Each  individual  condemned  takes  his  appeal  at  oncOi  and 
the  question  then  stands  adjourned  from  the  date  of  the  deoiaicii 
to  tlie  day  of  Judgment.  And  as  cases  arise  continually,  and 
each  one  is  appealed,  the  calendar  of  causes  must  increase  from 
age  to  age,  without  a  decision  in  a  single  case  to  correct  a  single 
error,  until  the  end  of  time.  The  result  is,  that  the  inferior  tri- 
bunals labor  and  grope  on  in  the  dark,  throughout  all  time,  still 
coni]»eIlcd  to  render  farcical  decisions,  that  no  one  is  bound  to 
respect  or  obey.  But  after  the  institution  itself  Los  run  its  dJ^ 
tire  course  on  earth,  where  alotie  the  law  could  be  practically  ad- 
ministered and  obeyed,  then  comes  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Tribunal,  correcting  errors,  when  such  correction  is  idle  for  all 
beneficial  purposes,  so  far  as  regards  either  the  Church  or  the 
appellant  himself.  This  would  be  about  as  wise  and  efficient  as 
if*  the  Constitution  had  organized  a  Supreme  Court,  with  the 
right  of  suspensive  appeal  from  all  inferior  Federal  tribunals ; 
and  yet  only  permitted  that  Supreme  Court  to  sit  once^  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  existence  of  the  government  itsel£ 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  there  certainly  will  be  a  future  day 
of  Judgment ;  and  this  being  true,  for  what  purpose  was  thi^ 
day  set  ap:irt,  if  not  to  hear  appeals  from  the  Church  on  earth  f 

A  little  calm  attention  to  the  law  of  Christ,  as  He  promul- 
gated it,  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  ends  and  purposes  of 
the  system,  will  show  the  true  theory  upon  this  subject.    Ai 
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our  Lord  appeared  on  earth  a  living,  visible  lawgiver,  and  as  His 
system  requires  both  faith  and  works,  and  as  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  will  not  again  visibly  appear  until  the  end  of  the 
world.  He  left  His  law  with  His  agents,  whom  He  infallibly 
guides  in  their  administration  of  this  law  on  earth. 

The  result  of  this  theory  is,  that  that  portion  of  the  code 
which  was  required  to  be  obeyed  by  individuals  in  this  state,  is 
committed  to  the  Church  for  JincU  decision.  The  decision  of 
this  infallible  Church  is  but  the  decision  of  Christ  Himself,  act- 
ing by  and  through  His  own  Institution.  And  this  is  the  reason 
-why  our  Lord  said  to  His  apostles,  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  or 
loose  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven.  This  power 
of  binding  and  loosing  was  given  for  some  great  and  beneficial 
purpose,  because  the  exercise  of  it  was  confirmed  in  heaven.  It 
was  given  by  the  Founder  of  the  Institution,  as  a  part  of  its 
permanent  constitution.  On  the  day  of  Judgment  there  will  be 
no  question  to  decide  that  has  been  decided  by  the  Church. 
The  questions  to  be  then  determined,  will  be  questions  of  fact 
regarding  the  "  secrets  of  all  hearts  "  which  have  not  been  con- 
fessed and  repented  of  in  this  world,  as  the  law  required ;  and 
in  apportioning  the  rewards  and  punishments  due  to  individuals. 
The  rewards  and  pimisbments  promised  and  denounced  by  the 
system  could  not,  from  their  very  nature,  be  enjoyed  or  suffered 
in  this  mode  of  existence.  For  that  reason,  the  administration 
of  this  portion  of  the  law  was  not  committed  to  the  Church,  but 
reserved  to  the  future  Judgment.  And  as  individuals  who  hypo- 
critically conceal  their  sins  injure  no  one  but  themselves,  the  in- 
fallible knowledge  of  these  individual  facts  was  never  given  to 
the  Church,  because  not  at  all  necessary  to  enable  her  to  exe- 
cute the  law. 

But  the  theory  of  private  interpretation  in  the  last  resort  on 
earth,  is  a  disastrous  theory,  when  carefully  and  calmly  consid- 
ered. 

It  is  extremely  unjust  to  the  Divine  Liwvc^iver,  because  it  de- 
preciates the  character  of  His  own  work  ;  and,  therefore,  im- 
pugns His  justice  and  capacity.  You  may  praise  an  architect 
in  words  to  any  extent  you  please,  while  you  deprettate  his 
work,  and  he  never  will  appreciate  this  left-handed  compliment. 
It  is  also  unjust  to  our  Lord,  because  it  defeats  the  beneficent 
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purposes  of  His  system.  It  levi-es  the  difltoakies  ineriftaUy  nb' 
ing  in  the  practimd  administration  and  applioalion  of  thia  perfbflt 
and  extended  system  of  law,  to  aconmnhite  and  renudo  maov- 
reeled  from  age  to  age,  throughout  the  entire  ooorae  of  Ae 
Chiirch  on  earth,  and  only  proposes  to  settle  them  c{/far  the  ia- 
stitution  has  closed  its  earthly  ezistenoe,  and  after  that  poitioft 
ot  the  code  intended  for  practical  administration  in  tUa  state  of 
being,  has  ceased  to  operate.  It  proposes  to  dose  the  door,  illsr 
the  steed  is  stolen. 

But  it  is  equally  unjust,  harsh,  and  nnnona  to  the  partisi 
goYcmcd.    The  theory  concedes  that  idthont  fidth  it  is  impoi- 
sible  to  please  Gk>d ;  and,  therefore,  each  person  moat  befievs 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  required  by  Christ  to  be  VeBsffsl 
It  must,  then,  concede  the  right  of  ultimate  oooatmotiotf  of 
the  law,  to  reside  in  the  Divine  Lawmaker ;  and,  therefinro,  thK 
the  construction  of  the  individual  will  not  save  him,  mdess  k 
happens  to  bo  right.    And  whether  this  individual  oonatmetioa 
be  ri^ht  or  wrong,  the  individual  has  no  certain  means  of  knoir 
ing.    lie  finds  his  individual  construction  opposed  to  the  views 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  professed  Christians,  in  il 
ages ;  yet  he  must  adhere  to  his  private  construction  at  his  et6^ 
nnl  peril,  or  give  up  the  theory.    As  often  as  new  and  diflhndt 
questions  arise,  he  must  either  pay  no  attention  to  them,  or  form 
some  judgment  of  his  own,  right  or  wrong.    If  wrong,  he  is 
lost.     If  right,  he  does  not  know  it.    All  he  can  say,  under  his 
theory,  is  that  he  thinks  he  is  right.    The  questions  acenmulat- 
ing  from  generation  to  generation  remain  undetermined,  except 
by  liis  own  opinions.    The  previous  construction  of  the  CSmroii 
cannot  be  his  guide,  and  can  afford  him  no  reliel^  because,  under 
the  Protestant  theory,  "  the  act  of  contravention,'*  as  Professes 
Grcenleaf  justly  says,  '^  remains  a  sin  in  the  last  transgressor  as 
well  as  the  first."    (Ex.  Tes.  Ev.,  517.)    Ho  cannot  rely  upon 
authority — upon  any  thing  but  his  own  confessedly  fidlible  con- 
struction of  the  law.    He  is,  therefore,  placed  in  a  position  of 
terrible  individual  responsibility,  without  any  certain  guide, 
lie  must  know  and  obey  the  will  of  the  Great  Law^ver  in  all 
material  respects,  or  be  lost.    But  at  the  same  time  that  he  most 
arrive  at  a  just  solution  of  all  difficulties,  he  is  left  in  d»  moil 
painful  state  of  destitution.    He  knows  there  are  thi^jpshaid  •! 
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be  understood,  that  must  still  bo  understood.  And  yet  ques- 
tions that  perplex  his  judgment  must  remain  postponed  until 
the  last  day.  True,  when  that  day  arrives,  he  will  know  wheth- 
er his  construction  of  the  law  has  been  right  or  wrong.  If 
wrong,  he  is  condemned,  and  his  knowledge  comes  entirely  too 
late.  If  he  had  only  known  the  true  construction  of  the  law  on 
earth,  he  would  have  been  saved.  But  there  were  no  means  af> 
forded  him  to  attain  this  certain  knowledge,  and  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  bo  *^  darkly  wise  "  as  to  his  Master's  will. 

§  2.  The  position  of  Luther^  (U  the  beginning  of  the  Heforma- 

tion. 

So  long  as  the  sentiment  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  **  he  would 
rather  be  the  frst  man  in  a  village  than  the  second  man  in 
Rome  "  shall  find  an  echo  in  human  ambition,  so  long  will  *'  lead- 
ers rather  than  creeds  make  parties  and  keep  them,"  as  Mr. 
Campbell  very  justly  says,  under  any  theory  of  prarate  inter- 
pretation in  the  last  resort.  Even  if  there  were  no  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  construction  and  application  of  Scripture,  as  of 
every  other  code,  and  conceding  all  men  unprejudiced ;  still,  as 
so  few  can  be  qualified  and  have  the  time  to  investigate  and  de- 
cide the  entire  law  for  themselves,  leaders,  from  motives  of  am- 
bition, revenge,  or  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge,  would 
always  make  parties  and  keep  them,  under  such  a  theory. 

If  a  law  were  given  to  only  twenty  men,  all  independent 
equals,  and  each,  therefore,  bound  to  decide  alone  for  himself, 
it  would  be  remarkable  if  even  that  limited  number  could  agree. 
If  they  disagreed,  one  could  not,  consistently  with  the  rule,  say 
to  the  other,  you  are  wrong.  If  every  one  of  the  twenty  dif- 
fered from  all  the  others,  they  might  deplore  the  differences 
with  all  the  fervor  and  zeal  possible ;  but  still  this  lamentation 
would  not  begin  to  settle  the  difficulty.  £ach  must  still  abide 
in  his  own  judgment.  And  to  say  to  men,  under  such  a  rule, 
^^  Be  united,"  would  be  about  as  efficient  to  produce  the  end  de- 
sired, as  to  say  to  the  naked  and  hungry,  '^  Be  ye  clothed  and 
fed."     The  necesaty  of  unity,  could  not  produce  unity  in  fact. 

The  necessity  of  unity  in  action,  may  induce  men  to  yield 
up  their  judgments  to  others  in  temporal  matters ;  but  when  a 
matter  <k  Mfit  and  consdence  is  concerned,  how  can  a  man. 
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acting  upon  the  rale  of  priyate  interpretation  in  the  last  reMrt^ 
give  up  his  fidth  for  that  of  any  other  mere  fidHble  man  ?  He  en 
only  yield  when  convinced,  and  to  yield  without  this  oonvictiaOi 
would  be  sinful  hypocrisy.  This  the  honest  and  sinoere  mind 
cannot  do.  Tlie  only  possible  plan  for  mdty  under  this  nde,  ii 
the  accidental  agreement  of  so  many  different  minda,  in  refer- 
ence to  so  many  different  and  difficult  points.  However  ainoera^ 
however  meek,  and  however  void  of  ambition  and  prqedke 
men  might  be,  they  would  have  all  to  possess  the  same  mental 
organization,  the  same  mental  training,  and  be  surrounded,  sub- 
stantially, by  the  same  circumstances,  before  they  oonld  ever 
arrive  at  the  same  judgment^  in  reference  to  so  many  diflEeieat 
matters. 

And  when  we  go  from  theory  to  &ct8,  we  shall  find  the  tnA 
of  this  position  most  fully  and  conclusively  shown.  How  his 
the  theory  worked  out  in  practice  ?  What  has  been  the  effeet 
among  th^  who  have  confessedly  acted  upon  the  rule  ?  Hare 
they  kept  the  unity  of  the  faith  ?  Into  how  many  parties  are 
they  divided  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  And  which  of  these  variom 
parties  is  in  the  right,  as  judged  by  the  theory  itself  t  Who 
knows?  Why  do  they  not  agree?  Is  it  because  the  role  is 
erroneous  ?  Or  is  it  because  of  prejudice  ?  Or  is  it  because  of 
too  much  light  ?  Have  ttey  too  much  knowledge  ?  And  is  it 
the  inevitable  result  of  knowledge,  that  men  are  more  and  more 
incapable  of  arriving  at  truth  ?  And,  therefore,  the  better  men 
are  qualified  to  judge,  the  less  apt  they  are  to  judge  oorreoUy  ? 
and  the  more  they  are  prone  to  differ  ? 

Nothing  can  bo  more  demonstrable  of  this  impracticable 
theory,  when  applied  to  law  intended  for  the  government  of  as- 
sociated men,  than  a  candid  and  fair  study  of  the  main  features 
of  Protestant  Christianity.  It  is  not  within  the  compaas  of  my 
design  to  speak  of  the  varied  divisions  among  Protestants,  or 
of  the  many  fruitless,  yet  persevering,  efforts  to  heal  them. 
They  have  divided  and  subdivided  so  often,  that  the  most  con- 
densed statement  of  these  separations,  would  occupy  more  space 
than  the  limits  of  this  work  could  spare.* 

*  The  human  mind,  when  rightlj  disposed,  miut  ever  love  ooulitenfly,  be- 
cause tmih  is  always  consistent  in  every  partioolar;  tnd  tmlii  it  lovdr  tad 
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But  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  works  of  others,  who 
have  treated  this  subject  at  largo.  After  a  careful  examination, 
the  dispassionate  observer  will  not  fail  to  see  how  far  Protestants 
have  departed  from  the  faith  of  the  early  Reformers,  who  were 
held,  especially  Luther,  as  instruments  of  God,  raised  up  by 
Him  for  that  special  purpose.  Nor  can  the  candid  and  impar- 
tial inquirer  fail  to  mark  the  incidents  of  this  progress ;  "  how,** 
as  Bossuet  says,  "they  first  separated  themselves  from  the 
CathoUc  Church,  and  afterwards  from  one  another;  by  how 
many  subtleties,  evasions,  and  equivocations,  they  labored  to  re- 
pair their  divisions,  and  to  reunite  the  scattered  members  of 
their  disjointed  reformation."*    And  by  taking  the  opinions 

worthy  of  admiration.  Every  sjBtem  of  tmth  must  be  harmonioiu,  united,  and 
practical.  If  the  fandamcntal  principle  of  a  theory  be  erroneons,  the  snperstmc- 
ture,  if  consistcut  with  it,  must  of  course  be  defective.  Bat  if  inconsistent  with 
the  fuudamcntul  principle,  the  superstructure  cannot  be  secure,  and  there  can  be 
no  hiirmony  in  the  theory.  If  the  leading  principle  be  practically  nullified,  there 
must  exist  a  continual  war  between  profession  and  practice,  and  men  must  oooner 
or  later  discover  the  discrepancy.  When  the  mind  is  placed  in  the  painful  posi- 
tion of  self-  contradiction,  it  can  never  rest  in  peace. 

The  history  of  these  ever-varying  and  distressing  changes,  is  one  full  of  in- 
struction and  interest.  It  is  the  history  of  the  most  gigantic  and  persevering 
struggles  of  the  human  mind,  to  erect  a  firm  and  c<^istent  structure  upon  a 
false  foundation^to  make  a  theory  logical  and  well-proportioned,  which  }ia«,  fur 
itA  fundamental  rule,  an  impracticable  basis.  It  has  been  one  continued  and 
never-ceasing  attempt  to  reconcile  two  irreconcilable  elements — the  right  of  pri- 
vate interpretation  in  the  last  resort,  and  the  right  of  government  in  the  Church. 
These  two  principles,  in  their  very  nature,  are  radically  and  fundamentally  op- 
posed, and  never  can  coexist.  Like  any  two  precise  opposites,  they  never  can 
be  put  together.  And  union  and  peace,  the  legitimate  results  of  rightful  govern- 
ment alone,  can  never  be  fotmd  where  the  right  of  private  interpretation,  in  the 
last  resort,  exists  in  each  party  governed. 

*  In  oonndering  this  question,  I  was  zefeired  by  I>r.  Spring  to  the  works  ci 
Bossuet,  speaking  of  which  the  Doctor  says : 

"  The  celebrated  Bossuet,  in  his  history  of  the  variations  of  the  VroUsfitiini 
chnrchee,  (qteaUng  of  which,  Ilallam,  in  his  History  of  Literature,  says  'there  is 
nothing  perhaps  in  polemical  eloquence  so  splendid,')  undertakes,  witli  great  re- 
search, to  show,  that  the  difference  in  religious  (pinions  hi  Protectant  churches, 
is  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  abjuring  the  supremacy  of  Home.**  (DisDfrr- 
tation  58.) 

In  a  note  to  page  14,  the  learned  divine  says :  "  For  the  best  ar^rnmcnt  I 
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and  views  of  Protestants  of  the  present  day,  and  comparing 
thoni  with  the  doctrines  of  the  first  Reformers  and  their  imme- 
diate followers,  ho  will  be  enabled  to  see  how  completely,  in  the 
fil>ace  of  little  more  than  three  Imndred  years,  they  have  veered 
around  to  the  opposite  extremes,  upon  the  most  important 
points. 

When  Luther  contemplated  the  Reformation,  he  fomid  him- 
self placed  in  certain  circumstances.  No  intellect  or  zeal,  how- 
ever ^reat,  can  lift  their  possessor  above  Uie  controlliug  influ- 
ence of  circumstances. 

The  law  of  Christianity  itself  was  complete,  and  the  legisbh 
tive  power  of  the  kingdom  had  been  all  exercised  as  to  all  the 
2)€rtna7}€)tt  features  of  the  code,  and  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers  only  remained.  It  was,  therefore,  obvious,  that  the  first 
and  most  important  matter  must  be  the  construction  of  the 
law  governing  the  Church.  This  law  was  positive,  exj^resscd 
in  liuTiKin  language,  and  must,  of  necessity,  be  construed  by 
soHK*  one.  The  article  dcsimiatinij  the  tribmial  to  construe  this 
law  in  the  last  resort,  was,  ior  that  reason,  the  first  and  para- 
mount rule  to  be  made.  This  would  necessarily  liold  the  first 
j>l:ic(\  It  would  constitute  the  principal  basis,  upon  which  the 
whole  theorv  must  rost. 

But  from  the  imineible  nature  and  reason  of  things,  this 
right  to  coiLstrue  the  law  in  the  last  resort,  could  only  be  placed 
in  one  of  two  tribunals,  namely  :  a  tribunal  decidhig /or  others^ 
or  each  one  deciding />r  himself.  There  was  no  other  possible 
theory  but  these.  It  was,  in  its  essence,  a  question  between 
goviTiiment  and  no  govermnent  in  the  Church.  Traced  out, 
and  oarriod  to  its  plain,  logical  results,  it  could  possibly  lead  to 
no  other  oonchision.  Hut  the  Old  Church  was  in  i)ossession  of 
the  governing  principle.  She  assiuned  the  exercise  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  powers.     If  Luther  admitted  the  rightfiil 

have  seen  in  lavor  of  tbe  views  of  liomaiujit*,  tlio  render  maybe  referred  to  the 
cuiitr.>vtT>i!il  writiii^rs  of  that  very  leanie<i  and  eloquent  writer,  Bossuet.'' 

As  I  it:id  the  Dissertation  of  Dr.  ^^prin^^,  among  other  Protestant  works 
when  I  w:i:;  inriuiiin;;  into  tlie  truth  of  the  Catholic  rule,  und  being  referred  to 
tlu*  works  of  IJ(>.'.-<net,  I  roud  tlieni  in  tlie  <"ourse  of  my  examination,  and  they 
certainly  merited  all  the  eucomiuina  bestowed  upon  them.  They  are  distui- 
(i^iii.^hed  alike  for  candor  and  fiumess. 
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eidstence  of  these  powers  in  the  Church,  he  would  be  himself 
condemned,  and  could  only  make  such  a  reformation  as  the  gov- 
erning |)ower  of  the  Church  would  sanction.* 

He  was,  therefore,  forced  to  assume  the  common  ground  held 
by  the  various  sects  of  heretics  that  preceded  him.  So  far,  ne- 
cessity compelled  him  to  build  upon  another  man's  foundation. 
But  he  could  not  adopt  the  entire  theory  of  any  one  of  these 
sects,  for  these  reasons :  1.  Their  theories  had  been  tried,  and 
fiiiled.  2.  He  would  be  building  erUirdy  upon  the  foundation 
of  another.  3.  He  could  not  conscientiously  sanction  their  con^' 
dcmncd  errors.  Now  whether  all  these  reasons,  or  only  a  por- 
tion of  them,  and  which  portion,  induced  him  to  discard  all  and 
each  of  these  condenmed  theories,  must  be  left  with  each  [>er- 
sou  to  determine  for  himsel£  My  own  impression  is,  they  all 
had  their  influence. 

Tlie  principle  of  private  interpretation  in  the  last  resort  was, 
therefore,  forced  upon  Luther.  It  was  either  that  or  no  Kef- 
oriuation.  There  was  no  possible  middle  course.  £ithcr  the 
right  lo  construe  the  law  in  the  last  resort  resided  in  the  Church, 
or  with  each  individual.  It  could  not  be  divided  between  them. 
Two  supreme  tribunals  to  execute  the  same  law  over  the  same 
persons,  could  not  exist  under  the  same  system  of  government. 
We  could  just  as  readily  conceive  of  two  Supreme  Deities,  cre- 
ating and  governing  the  same  universe. 

The  authority  of  the  Church  was  the  last  restraint  that  Lu- 
ther cast  aside.  It  cost  him  much  pain,  as  he  himself  relates. 
"  After,"  says  he,  "  I  had  gotten  the  better  of  all  the  arguments 
which  were  opposed  to  me,  one  remained  still,  which,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  great  anguish,  I  could  scarce  conquer,  even 

*  The  Hon.  Alex.  R  Stq)ben8  of  Geoigia,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Home 
of  RepreaentetiTes,  Fcbnuury  12,  1859,  in  iderenoa  to  the  admlnlon  of  Oregon 
into  the  Union,  taid : 

"  When  I WM  going  to  address  the  people  at  a  particular  place,  meeting  a 
gentleman  on  the  way,  I  asked  him  if  he  wa«  going  to  the  court-house  ?  He 
8ai(i,  '  No ;  that  I  was  going  to  spealc,  and  that  he  only  wanted  to  know  wliat 
side  I  was  upon  to  be  against  it.'  I  said,  *  That  is  the  Tf.tL'^m  you  are  always  in 
the  minority ;  yon  give  me  choice  of  sides  upon  all  questions,  and  of  ccnree  I 
take  the  best."* 

So  it  was  widi  the  Old  Church.  She  had  choice  of  sides,  and  of  course  took 
the  true  ono,  leaTiqg  Luther  the  fidte. 
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with  the  assistance  of  Jesns  Christ ;  namely,  that  we  oogfatte 
hear  the  Church."  But  it  must  he  conceded  that  Lather  maj 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  supposed  assistance  of  Jeana  Chiiit. 
He  may  have  mistaken  Christ's  abandonment  of  him  for  Hia  aana^ 
ance.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  was  a  very  remarkahk 
circumstance  connected  with  his  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  After  haying  prevailed  over  his  somplea,  and  in  Ui 
last  struggle  to  shake  off  the  authority  of  the  Church,  **  he  orifli 
out,"  says  Bossuet, ''  like  one  sot  free  from  some  irksome  bondr 
age,  *■  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  their  yoke  from 
us.' "     (Va.  B.  1,  n.  26.) 

This  quotation,  made  by  Luther,  is  from  the  third  yerae  of 
the  second  chapter  of  JPsalms,  where  it  standa  in  thia  oomMO* 
tion: 

''  2.  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the  mkn 
take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  hia  anoint 
ed,  saying^ 

^^  3.  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  their  yoke 
from  us. 

"  4.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  Heavens  shall  laugh :  the  Loid 
shall  have  them  in  derision." 

The  Catholic  thinks  that  Luther  made  a  quotation  precisely 
suited  to  his  position  and  the  effort  he  was  making. 

« 

§  3.  The  ground  assumed  by  Luiher. 

When  Luther  commenced  his  refonnation,  he  asaomed  a 
most  grievous  responsibility.  He  who  sets  himself  up  to  reform 
tlie  entire  Christian  Church,  in  matters  of  fundamental  fiuth, 
ought  to  bo  very  certain  that  he  is  in  the  right.  No  motives 
of  humnn  pride  or  passion  can  excuse  such  a  revolution.  Hie 
causes  to  justify  such  an  extraordinary  attempt  ought  to  have 
been  primary,  important,  and  certain,  and  palpable  to  the  world. 

To  assume  to  have  made  any  new  discovery  in  acienoe,  the 
domains  of  wliich  are  admitted  by  all  to  be  yet  imperfectly  ex- 
plored, is  not  extravagant  or  inconsistent  with  the  recognised 
basis  upon  which  it  assumes  to  rest.  But  to  assume  to. reform 
an  institution  like  the  Church  of  Christ,  whose  integrity  is  ad* 
mitted  to  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  immutable  promiaea  of 
the  Foimder  Himself,  and  which  Church  la  ccmoeded  to  he  gov- 
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emed  by  a  perfect,  positive,  and  unchangeable  law,  fiiWj  under- 
stood and  reduced  to  practice  at  the  beginning,  is  certainly  as- 
suming the  most  lofty  pretensions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  lays 
to  the  charge  of  preceding  ages,  the  most  grievous  and  criminal 
delinquencies.  In  short,  such  a  reformer  must  begin  by  con- 
demning all  others,  and  end  by  elevating  himself,  by  contrast 
with  them,  to  the  most  perilous  height.  He  ought,  by  all  means, 
to  be  very  certain  he  is  in  the  right.  No  merd  probabilities  could 
justify  such  a  position. 

It  may  seem  remarkable,  that  reformers  are  themselves  gen- 
erally the  most  impatient  of  contradiction.  While  assuming  to 
reform  all  others,  they  receive  propositions  to  reform  their  own 
theories  with  the  utmost  dislike.  They  never  can  see  the  wit 
of  such  a  joke.  They  are  like  those  merciless  wits,  who  rejoice 
when  they  cau  inflict  pain  upon  others,  but  who,  themselves, 
bear  a  keen  cut  with  a  remarkably  ill  grace.  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  natural  than  this  conduct  in  a  reformer.  He  assumes  to 
place  himself  in  a  very  elevated  and  sublime  position, 

*'  like  a  star, 
That  from  its  incommanicable  height, 
Looks  coldly-  on  the  feycrish  world  below." 

If,  then,  he  cannot  sustain  these  lofty  i)retension.s,  his  posi- 
tion becomes  truly  painful.  When  a  proposition  is  made  to  re- 
form his  own  reformed  doctrine,  the  neio  reformer  says  to  him, 
substantially  :  "  You  have  been  plying  around  your  all-destroy- 
ing scythe,  cutting  and  mangling  all  you  met  in  your  way ;  and 
yet  you  are  yourself  incompetent  to  reform  what  you  attacked. 
You  have  sense  enough  to  see  there  is  error,  but  not  enough  to 
see  where,  or  what  it  is,  or  how  to  cure  it.  I  admit  that  reform 
was  needed,  but  you  did  not  know  how  to  accomplish  it*  You 
did  your  work  so  badly,  it  must  be  done  over  again.  You  who 
assumed  to  know  so  much,  yet  know  so  little,  that  you  also  need 
reformation." 

If  the  reformer  have  any  pride  or  ambition  in  his  heart,  ho 
must  feel  keenly  under  such  circumstances.  And  the  proposi- 
tion to  reform  Luther's  doctrine,  who  claimed  a  special  and  ex- 
traordinary mission,  was  certainly  a  very  strong  and  direct  impu- 
tation of  error  in  an  assumed  special  agent  of  God. 

28 
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The  fact  that  John  Wesley,  in  his  old  ago,  and  yean  after 
he  commoiiccd  his  course,  and  before  his  leading  associateSi  in  a 
public  conforcncc,  admitted  his  Calvinistic  and  Antinomian  er- 
rorfl,  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  his  sinceritj  and 
humility.  It  is  one  (if  not  the  only  one)  of  tho  moat  noUe 
instances  of  humility  ever  displayed  by  one  claiming  to  be  a  re- 
former. 

Luther  seems  to  have  had  many  fears  of  the  ptinoiple  of  pri- 
vate interpretation  in  the  last  resort,  although  it  was  the  odj 
possible  <^ound  upon  which  he  could  consistently  base  his  own 
conduct.  For  this  reason,  we  find  he  hedged  it  around  with 
many  restrictions,  inconsistent  with  the  principle  itself,  and  yet 
necessary  to  prevent  its  weakness  from  destroying  the  whole 
project.  Hence,  he  held  that  tho  Church  was  visible,  and  that 
ministers  could  not  preach  without  vocation,  cither  ordinary 
or  extraordinary.  He,  therefore,  placed  his  own  right  and  au- 
thority upon  the  ground  of  an  extraordinary  mission,  attested 
by  inirados.  He  assumed  tho  position  that  all  teachers  moit 
derive  their  authority  to  teach  Christianity  from  one  of  two 
sDiirct's:  1.  Kroni  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
C-liurch,  who  had  the  right  to  confer  the  power  by  regular  or- 
dination ;  or  2.  From  the  spt't-ial  call  of  God,  attested  by  mira- 
cles. For  he  insisted,  with  reason,  that  Mhen  God  did  depart 
from  the  regular  law  of  succession,  as  established  by  Him  in 
the  Church,  He  would  only  do  so  for  some  special  reason ;  and 
wouKl,  therefore,  prove  the  authority  of  His  special  agent,  by 
the  special  attestation  of  miracles. 

This  ground  was  logical,  considered  in  itself;  for  Luther 
knew,  that  to  trace  his  right  through  the  Catholic  Church,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled,  when  by  his  excommunication  tho 
Church  had  revoked  his  right  to  exercise  tho  powers  that  she 
had  bestowed,  would  be  a  solecism  in  the  soiencc  of  government. 

ihit  in  escaping  one  difficulty,  he  ran  upon  another.  When- 
ever God  had,  under  the  old  dispensation,  (which  was  but  pre- 
parator3'to  the  new,)  raised  up  a  prophet,  or  lawgiver,  or  teach- 
er, as  His  spiclal  agent,  He  never  failed  to  attest  the  fact  by 
miracles,  as  Luther  assumed  ;  but  He  also  inspired  and  qualified 
the  i)ers(>n  so  chosen.  In  the  very  natiure  of  a  special  mission, 
this  special  qualificatiou  is  required ;  otherwise,  tho  special  agent 
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oonld  not  know  how  to  perform  the  special  duty  enjoined  upon 
him.  The  permanent  law  of  Christianity  having  been  completed 
during  the  life  of  Christ,  could  not  be  improved.  The  only  in- 
spiration, then,  that  Luther  could  claim,  was  that  of  interpreter 
of  the  existing  laio. 

This  being  true,  wherefore  did  this  necessity  arise  ?  Christ 
had  surely  promised  that  He  would  be  with  His  visible  Church 
until  the  end  o^  the  world.  If  the  promises  of  Christ  had  not 
fiiiled,  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  mission.  If  they  had 
failed,  why  should  Christ  have  raised  up  Luther  ?  As  he  could 
only  live  for  a  few  years,  and  as  after  his  death  other  questions 
must  still  arise,  requiring  still  further,  constructions  of  the  law, 
the  same  error  would  occur  again,  and  it  would  be  again  neces- 
sary to  raise  up  other  inspired  expounders  of  the  law  from  time 
to  time.  Why  not  hold  that  the  promises  of  Christ  were  im- 
mutable and  un£dling  ?  Luther  conceded  the  Church  to  be  a 
visible  and  continuing  association  of  men,  and  to  be  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth ;  and  if  so,  for  what  purpose  was  his 
special  mission  required  ?  If  the  promises  of  Christ  had  failed, 
who  could  have  any  confidence  in  the  mission  of  Luther  ?  It 
was  clear,  that  if  the  promises  of  Christ  had  once  failed,  that  He 
could  not  be  trusted.  But  if  His  promises  had  not  failed,  who 
could  see  the  necessity  of  such  a  mission  ? 

But  the  necessity  of  such  a  mission  would  have  been  admit- 
ted, had  the  assumed  miracles  referred  to  by  him  been  apparent 
and  conclusive  in  their  character.  They  were,  however,  not 
like  the  miracles  by  which  God  was  usually  wont  to  attest  the 
extraordinary  missions  of  His  special  servants.  They  were  not 
cognizant  by  the  senses.  They  could  readily  be  explained  upon 
natural  grounds,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  in  an- 
other way.  lie  cured  no  diseases — he  raised  no  one  from  the 
(load.  BSs  alleged  miracles  consisted  only  in  visions — ^in  the 
extraordinary  success  of  his  preaching,  and  in  his  own  boldness. 
All  of  which  could  be  readily  accounted  for,  ni)on  other  grounds 
than  that  they  were  miracles. 

*  It  soems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Lather  and  his  disciples,  that  his  success 
und  the  number  of  his  followers,  could  constitute  no  proof  of  his  being  sent  of 
Clod,  for  the  x«aaon,  that  St  Paul  had  expressly  foretold  the  same  result  should 
foUow  the  heretici  and  Mdncers  mentioned  by  him.     "  And  their  word  will  eat 
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In  conforuiity  Avith  this  claim  to  an  extraordinary  misnon, 
lie  did  teach  and  decide  as  one  having  such  authority.  Being 
the  great  leader  of  the  alleged  Kefomiation,  that  drcumstanoe 
alone  would  have  given  him  great  influence  over  his  followers. 
Ik'sides  these  claims,  his  indomitable  will  and  iron  nerve— even 
his  obstinacy — were  in  character  with  his  claims  to  an  extraor- 
dinary mission.  If  God  had  raised  him  up  for  a  certain  purpoeOi 
of  course  He  would  have  given  him  the  necessary  authority  to 
accomplish  the  end  intended.  Hence  we  find  Luther  generally 
Arm,  and  nearly  always  adhering  to  his  first  positions ;  and  even 
when  he  did  change,  never  admitting  it,  except  in  one  instance, 
and  that  in  reference  to  hit  iirst  books,  wherein  he  admitted 
there  were  some  remnants  of  Po^K^ry,  in  regard  to  Indulgences. 
(2  Va.  App.  to  l^ook  xiv.,  sec.  2.) 

Tlie  Catholic  theory  which  Luther  atticked,  possessed,  in 
itself,  all  the  elements  of  certainty  and  consistency.  The  mind 
that  onct  adopted  that  theory,  as  trucy  relied  with  the  same 
certainty  \\\^n  the  infallible  attestation  and  construction  of  the 
code,  as  upon  the  pi'rfoclion  of  the  law  itself.  In  other  words, 
in  tlie  contemplation  of  that  theory,  the  mind  which  believed 
it, had  equal  certainty  as  to  the  inspiration  of  both  the  Lawgiver 
and  the  Law-interpreter. 

As  Luther  was  forced,  from  necessity,  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  private  interpretation  in  the  last  resort,  it  followed  very  logi- 
cally, that  he  should  also  adopt  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  and  reject  free  will,  and  to  assume,  as  he  did,  "that 
God  works  the  evil  in  us  as  well  as  the  good,"  "  that  free  will 
was  a  vain  title,"  and  in  his  declamatory  style,  that  "God 
thunder-strikes  and  breaks  to  ]«eces  all  free  will."  (Va.  B.  i^ 
see.  8,  9,  18.  B.  ii.,  hoc.  17.)  In  lieu  of  the  old  system,  it  v^'VA 
necessary  to  propose  some  other,  which,  when  once  .adopted  by 
the  mind  aii  true,  promised  certainty.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
more  deep  pliiiosophy  in  his  theory  than  would  at  first  view  ap- 
pear. So  there  was  in  Calvin's,  which  was  but  a  legitimate  ex- 
tension of  Luther's  leading  principles.  As  every  member  must 
construe  for  himself,  there  could  be  no  certainty  in  the  contem- 


as  doth  a  canker."    (2  Tim.  ii.  17.)    '*But  evil  men  and  flcdticers  AaU 
worse  and  worse,  deceiyint;  and  being  deceiyed."  (3  Tim.  lit  18.)  **  Botthejiha]] 
proceed  r.o  farther,  for  tlicir  folly  shall  be  manifest  imto  all  men."    (9  Tim.  Ui.  81} 
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plation  of  such  a  theory,  unless  other  elements  were  mingled 
with  it.  But  by  assuming  that  man's  wUl  was  overruled  by 
God,  each  one  who  believed  this,  could  rest  content  that  he  was 
as  sure  of  being  in  the  right,  as  any  one  else  holding  the  same 
principle,  whatever  might  be  his  want  of  capacity  to  construe 
the  Scriptures  for  himself.  The  theory  that  denies  free  will,  is 
certainly  calculated,  when  once  implicitly  believed,  to  produce 
repose  and  confidence.  So,  the  idea  that  we  are  among  the  few 
favored  and  predestinated,  and  that,  too,  by  the  sovereign  act 
of  God  alone  for  His  own  glory,  is  certainly  flattering  to  the 
mind  which  entertains  it ;  and  if  firmly  believed,  must  produce 
confidence  and  consolation.  It  being  a  partial  theory,  the  fa- 
vored ones  would  necessarily  esteem  it  the  more.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should.* 

*  The  question  regarding  the  merit  of  good  works  under  the  law  of  Christ, 
has  been,  perhaps,  perplexed  hy  not  observing  the  true  character  of  the  qacstion, 
and  not  keeping  it  distinctly  in  view. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  bestowed  and  inflicted  upon  free  agents,  most 
always  depend  upon  the  law  by  which  these  free  agents  are  governed.  As 
jadgcd  by  one  system  of  law,  a  particular  act  may  be  a  crime,  while,  as  judged 
by  another  code,  the  same  act  may  be  innocent.  When  we  judge  an  act,  we 
must  always  keep  in  view  the  particular  law  by  which  we  would  estimate  its 
merits  or  demerits.  The  law,  in  its  finished  state,  and  just  as  it  is,  must  always 
decide  the  question.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  or  reasons  which 
prompted  the  lawgiver  to  enact  the  law,  whether  in  the  view  of  abstract  reason 
they  be  thought  sufficient  or  not,  it  is  still  the  law,  if  passed  by  competent  au- 
thority, and  must  decide  the  question,  whether  a  particular  act,  or  class  of  acts, 
be  cither  commanded  or  prohibited.  The  motives  and  reasons  leading  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  may  be  well  inquired  into,  when  questions  of  construction 
are  considered;  but  the  intention  of  the  lawmaker,  being  once  ascertained, 
must  govern. 

When  we  consider  the  disproportion  that  exists  between  the  reward  of  heaven 
and  the  little  we  can  do,  we  must  at  omoe  admit,  that  we  could  never  merit  so 
much,  so  long  as  we  ore  judged  by  the  law  of  abstract  justice ;  which  law  re- 
sults from  the  relation  we  bear  to  God  and  the  universe — the  natural  relation 
and  fitness  of  things.  But  when  wo  are  judged  by  that  system  of  mercy  estab- 
lished by  Christ,  tre  can  merit. 

The  fr^  grace  of  our  Lord  was  shown  in  the  adoption  of  a  system,  by 
which  acts  are  considered  as  meritorious  that  would  not  be  so  when  judged 
by  the  system  of  abstract  justice.  This  merciful  system,  which  considers  that 
as  merit  whidi,  in  itself,  could  not  be  such  in  the  contemplation  of  any  other  sys- 
tem, wu  the  FMoll  of  the  Tdnntwy  action  of  Christ     The  origin  and  oomple- 
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Luthor  could  not  have  well  adopted  any  doctrines  better 
calculated,  in  their  nature,  to  enable  him  to  succeed,  than  those 
of  justiticalion  by  fliith  alone,  and  the  rejection  of  free  will. 
They  are  not  so  well  suited  to  the  calm  reasoner,  as  to  the  de- 
clamatory zealot.  They  suited  the  impetuous  temperament  and 
the  vehement  eloquence  of  Luther.  In  times  of  excitement, 
■when  positions  are  not  examined  with  care,  these  tenets  would 
be  well  received.  They  are  themes  upon  which  an  eloquent  de- 
claimer  can  dilate  with  eminent  success.  These  doctrines  made 
the  way  of  salvation  easy,  simple,  and  certain.  A  raan  bad 
only  to  believe,  and  he  was  safe. 

The  denial  of  free  will  in  man  is  a  necessary  weapon  to  ena- 

tion  of  the  system,  rest  entirely  witli  ITiin.  It  cost  Ilim  bnmiliation  and 
death.  Wv  had  no  riglit  t«)  ask  it.  Wo  did  nothing  to  advance  it.  But  toIoiI' 
tary  as  tlie  system  was,  and  immerited  on  our  part,  when  it  was  onee  established, 
it  l>eL-am(.'  a  matter  of  covenant,  and  a  matter  of  law.  More  correctly  speaking, 
it  wa-;  a  vohmtary,  but  irrevocable,  promise.  It  was  a  promise  actually  made, 
without  any  consideration  moving  from  us.  But  as  a  i>ealcd  instrument  in  the 
law,  t'roiii  tlie  solemn  nature  of  the  act,  imports  a  consideration,  and,  therefore, 
the  question  of  consideration  cannot  he  inquired  into;  so,  the  vohintarj'  promise 
of  Cliri-t  is  inrcvoeable,  having  bren  sealed  with  His  own  blood.  This  voluntary 
promi.-e,  owing  to  the  character  of  Ilim  who  made  it,  has  all  the  stability  and 
binding  force  of  an  irrevocable  covenant. 

Making  the  promise  was,  thfrefure.  all  free  grace ;  fultilling  it,  only  canring 
out  a  i>re-exi.sting  engagement.  The  free  grace  was  displaved  iu  perfecting  the 
system.  Whence  it  follows  that  every  om?  owes  our  Lord  gnititude,  whether  he 
avail  himst'lf  of  the  rewards  of  the  system  or  not.  Christ  has  still  died  for  him 
— has  still  paid  his  debt,  and  has  promised  to  reward  him  according  to  bis  faith 
and  works. 

It  is  clear,  that  man  has  no  cause  to  glory  in  what  he  does,  althougb  it  ii 
con» ill-red  merit,  wln;n  judged  by  a  system  founded  on  free  grace.     For  when  a 
man  glories  in  the  merits  of  his  own  acts,  he  can  only  properly  do  so,  when  they 
arc  meritorious,  as  judged  by  the  biw  of  abstract  justice.     In  the  eyo  of  this  code, 
he  can  do  no  act  to  merit  heaven,  or  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.     All   be  can 
say  i-;,  that  Christ  lias  so  loyed  him  that  He  has  pledged  himself,  in  advance,  to 
cill  tlmt  merit  which  is  not  meritorious  of  itself.     So  that  the  original  source 
of  all  thjit  we  can  merit,  is  the  bli»od  of  Christ.     And  in  the  eye  of  abstract 
j^^tice,  wlien  Christ  rewards  us  for  our  acts,  He  hut  crowns  His  own  gifts;  for 
the  very  merit  He  rewanls  is  His  own,  though  the  act,  t)  which  the  merit  is  at- 
ta-hedby  Him,  is  oni\<.     Th  ire  fore,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  abstract  justice, 
the  act  \^  voluntarily  our» — the  merit  i>:  voluntarily  Cbrist^s.     But  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  sy.=tem  purchase<l  with  His  blood,  loth  the  act  and  merit  art  our*. 
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ble  a  party  to  tear  down  an  existing  institution  lioldmg  free 
will.  It  was  this  element  in  the  theory  of  Mahomet  that  mainly 
produced  that  fanatical  zeal  and  invincible  valor  displayed  by 
his  followers,  on  so  many  trying  occasions.  (Ockley's  History 
of  the  Saracens.)  Nothing  but  time  can  wear  out  the  effects  of 
such  a  principle.  Derogatory  as  it  is  to  God's  character  as  a 
lawgiver,  it  is  yet  so  flattering  to  the  mind,  that  in  seasons  of 
intense  excitement,  it  is  the  principle  always  adopted  with  suc- 
cess. Conquerors  and  other  military  heroes  generally  inculcate 
it  as  always  tending  to  make  men  more  fearless  of  death,  and 
more  cool  in  positions  of  extreme  danger. 

But,  as  Luther  insisted  that  free  will  appertained  to  God 
alone,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  understand  upon  what 
ground,  and  for  what  reason,  God  should  give  a  2^08itive  law, 
expressed  in  human  language,  ^'  commanding  what  is  right,  and 
prohibiting  what  is  wrong,"  to  a  being  who  could  neither  obey 
nor  disobey  it.  We  can  well  understand  why  any  lawgiver 
should  make  such  a  law,  for  the  government  of  intelligent 
agents,  who  could  knoio^  and  free  agents,  who  could  cither  obey 
or  disobey  the  law,  as  they  willed;  but  we  cannot  conceive 
of  any  reason  for  giving  a  law  for  the  government  of  the  predea- 
tinated,  or  of  him  who  can  liave  no  will.  Where  the  will  is 
overpowered  by  some  other  irresistible  force,  outside  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  law  itself^  then  the  law  must  be  entirely  idle,  be- 
cause it  can  accomplish  nothing.  When  the  promulgation  of 
such  a  law  cannot  change  the  final  result,  in  any  way,  it  can 
only  be  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  all  law.  And  it  was  well 
said  by  one  of  the  Vaudois  leaders,  speaking  of  the  work  of 
Luther  against  free  will :  "  But  should  all  come  to  pass  of  ne- 
cessity, as  Luther  says,  and  the  predestinated  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  turn  reprobate,  nor  contrariwise,  to  what  end  so 
much  preaching  and  so  much  writing,  since,  every  thing  hap- 
pening by  necessity,  matters  never  will  be  better  or  worse  ?  " 
(Cited  Va.  B.  xl,  n.  119.) 

But  these  doctrines  of  predestination  and  justification  by  faith 
alone,  led  to  such  excesses  of  theory  and  practice,  as  to  force  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Protestant  world  to  reject  them;  although 
they  thereby  gave  an  example  of  versatility  and  change,  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  Luther  to  an  extraordinary  mission. 
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The  doctrines  were  not  only  indefenmble  upon  the  gromidfl  of 
reason,  tradition,  and  Soriptnre,  bat  they  .operated  iMidly  in 
practice,  when  legitimately  carried  ont. 

§  4.  The  difflcUUiea  in  using  the  same  doctrines  to  tscur  damn 
one  instUutUm^  and  to  buHd  up  another  in  its  steadm 

Although  the  followers  of  Lather,  especially  whQe  thej  were 
all  immediately  engaged  in  the  process  of  destmothm,  more 
than  in  buUding  up,  believed  in  his  pretensions  to  an  extraorffl* 
nary  mission,  they  soon  began  to  doubt  as  to  the  &ot,  at  least 
so  far  as  regarded  any  spedal  qualification  he  assumed  to  ha^e. 
The  fundamental  rule  being  common  to  every  member^  Stoik, 
the  founder  of  the  Anabaptists,  soon  disputed  in&nt  baptism, 
and  insisted  that  children  would  be  saved  out  of  the  Chwdi 
without  baptism,  and  like  Calvin,  extended  Luthei^  dootrine 
of  the  certainty  of  justification  to  the  certainty  of  salvation,  and 
denied  that  grace  could  be  lost,  after  justification.  Soon  after 
Carlostadius  and  Zuiuglius  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Fires- 
encc,  and  in  a  very  short  time  Calvin  followed  with  his  extensions 
of  Luther's  msdn  principle  of  justification  by  &ith  alone. 

The  celebrated  German  Protestant  writer,  Henke,  in  speak- 
ing of  these  divisions,  remarks : 

'^  Discord  and  schism  among  the  Protestants  were  inevita- 
ble. We  can  fancy  to  ourselves  two  periods  in  the  fbrmaticti 
of  their  religious  opinions:  the  first,  their  common  struggle 
with  Catholicity,  the  protest  and  separation  of  all  these  new  re- 
ligious parties  from  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  second,  their  own 
internal  process  of  reconstruction.  In  the  first,  all  was  pulling 
down ;  in  the  second,  building  up :  the  first  was  revolution — the 
second,  constitution  or  organization.  But  it  also  followed  that, 
in  the  one  case,  there  was  unity  of  purpose  and  community  of 
exertion,  and,  therefore,  union ;  in  the  other,  diversty  of  pur- 
pose, and,  therefore,  discord  and  separation.  *  *  •  A«  soon  as 
they  seriously  set  about  reconstructing  the  sole  true  edifioe  of 
Christian  faith — as  the  architects  were  not  of  one  mind,  and 
were  self-opinioncd  and  obstinate  enough  to  wish  each  for  his 
own  plans,  models,  and  designs,  in  the  erection  and  ornament- 
ing of  the  edifice,  although  oflen  they  did  not  understand  each 
other's  language — confusion  and  strife  at  onoe  became  nnavoidp 
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able :  oftentimes,  before  any  considerable  part  of  the  work  was 
done,  they  separated,  each  building  a  hut  for  himself  or  taking 
up  some  temporary  lodging,  until  he  ultimately  returned  to  the 
original  dwelling.  The  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  the  con- 
clusions from  it,  which  one  party  adopted,  were  rejected  by 
another ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  human  au- 
thority, which  they  determined  not  to  allow.  But,  meanwhile, 
although  authority  was  driven  out  at  one  door,  it  was  let  in  at 
another,  although  in  a  new  and  more  friendly  shape.  Before,  it 
had  dictated  as  an  arbitrary  and  infallible  lawgiver ;  now,  it 
spake  merely  as  an  unerring  interpreter  of  the  law.  Instead  of 
the  dogma  prescribed  without  proof  or  warrant  of  Scripture, 
proven  and  Scriptural  tenets  were  now  proposed ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, many  now  considered  the  proofs  as  worthless,  and  of  as 
little  power  as,  before,  all  had  deemed  the  authority  of  the 
church  from  which  they  had  seceded."  * 

There  is  certainly  much  truth,  with  some  error,  contained 
in  this  extract ;  and  one  must  admire  the  candor  of  the  cour- 
teous author.  He  very  properly  describes  the  Church  under 
the  figure  of  an  edifice.  The  process  of  pulling  down  the 
Church  is  properly  called  revolution,  and  the  proce!*s  of  "  recon- 
structing the  sole  true  edifice  of  Christian  faith,"  w  very  prop- 
erly called  "  constitution  or  organization."  In  reference  to  the 
first,  he  says  there  was  "  unity  of  purpose  and  community  of 
exertion,  and,  therefore,  union  ; "  but  in  reference  to  the  second, 
there  was  "  diversity  of  puriK)se,  and,  therefore,  Hojiuration." 

Now,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  under- 
stand this  "diversity  of  purpose"  in  the  recoast ruction  of  but 
one  "  sole  edifice."  Tlie  purpose  was,  as  he  states,  first,  to  pull 
down,  and  second,  to  reconstruct.  There  was  then  unity  of 
purpose  in  both  cases.  They  were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  pulling  down  and  reconstructing  this  sole  edifice ; 
and  they  set  about  to  accomplish  both  purf>oses,  but  each  in  its 
natural  order ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  unity  of  purpose  as  to 
both  ;  but  as  to  the  manner^  and  not  the  pur[>ose,  of  this  recon- 
struction, there  was  a  diversity  of  views  among  the  architects. 

*  Henke,  AOgem.    Geachichte,  der  ch.  Eirche.  Th.  iii.  276-9.    Cited  Bible 
Question  Fairly  Suted. 
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There  was  no  diversity  as  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  bat  only  ai 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  should  be  reached.  As  the  lion  and 
other  beasts  of  prey,  in  the  fable  of  the  partnership  hunt,  were 
well  agreed  as  to  two  purposes :  first,  to  take  the  game,  and 
second,  to  dispose  of  it ;  and  as,  in  the  pursuit,  each  beast  was 
left  to  run  upon  his  own  legs,  and  utter  hb  own  cry,  in  bia  own 
way,  there  was  no  disagreement ;  but  when  they  came  to  dis- 
pose of  the  game,  adverse  interests  and  views  arose,  and  rival 
plans  for  the  disposition  of  the  prey :  So  it  was  here.  In  pull- 
ing down,  each  one  acted  in  the  attack  as  he  pleased,  and,  oon- 
sequently,  there  was  no  discord,  for  no  motive  to  disunion  conld 
arise ;  but  when  they  come  to  build  up  again,  one  certain  man- 
ner and  form  must,  of  necessity,  be  adopted,  for  the  one  sole 
true  edifice ;  and  they  must  all  agree  as  to  this  plan,  or  sepa- 
rate. 

The  figure  selected  by  the  learned  author  to  represent  the 
Church,  is  the  same  used  by  our  Lord,  and  by  St.  Paul,  for  the 
same  purpose.  And  no  illustration  could  have  been  selected 
more  forcibly  showing  the  radical  defects  of  the  fundamental 
principle,  upon  wliich  all  Protestantism  is  ultimately  based. 
The  architects  were  all  master  builders — all  indcpciidoiit  equals. 
There  were  no  sujx'iiors — no  subordinates.  There  wjis  no  ad- 
mitted head  and  no  subordination  among  these  men ;  and  how, 
therefore,  could  there  be  unity  of  views?  Under  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  each  was  to  decide  for  himself,  how  could 
each  one  bo  otherwise  than  "  self-opinioncd  and  obstinate,"  in 
regard  to  his  own  i)lans  and  models  ?  Each  architect  was  re- 
quired, by  the  rule,  to  decide  conscientiously  for  himself,  and  to 
rely  upon  his  own  convictions,  as  matter  of  conscience  /  conse- 
quently, an  honest  man  could  not  give  up  his  views,  when  he 
was  not  convinced,  without  admitting  an  authority  in  others 
that  could  not  exist  under  the  rule.  It' he  pretended  to  be  con- 
vinced, when  he  was  not,  then  he  was  a  hypocrite.  Li  no  view 
of  the  case  could  these  architects  yield  to  each  other  their  own 
conscientious  convictions.  It  would  have  been  a  i)alpablc  vio- 
lation of  the  rule  itself.  The  only  ground  upon  which  they 
could  vieM  up  their  different  plans,  was  that  of  being  convinced 
by  argument;  and  among  so  many  independent  equals,  this 
could  never  happen.    And  well  may  the  author  say,  that  "  con- 
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fusion  and  strife  became  unavoidable,  *  *  *  discord  and  schism 
among  the  Protestants  were  inevitable." 

The  learned  author  says  authority  was  driven  out  at  one 
door,  in  one  shape,  and  let  in  at  another  door,  in  a  different 
shape.  In  one  shape  it  spoke,  as  he  states,  as  an  infallible  lau)- 
giveTy  in  the  other  as  an  unerring  interpreter.  In  the  first  case, 
he  alludes  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  in  the  second,  to  the  Prot- 
estant Churches.  Now  I  cannot  understand  upon  what  ground 
the  author  assumes  that  the  Catholic  Church  spoke  as  an  infalli- 
ble lawgiver.  She  does  speak  as  an  infallible  interpreter.  She 
assumes  to  make  no  law,  but  simply  to  explain  and  execute  that 
which  is  already  made.  Her  fhnctions  are  simply  judicial  as  to 
matters  of  faith,  not  legislative.  The  forms  of  her  decrees,  it  is 
true,  are  as  positive  expositions.  This  is  in  unison  with  her  char- 
acter as  an  infallible  tribunal.  In  all  courts  of  justice,  the  judg- 
ment, which  is  the  final  and  binding  act  of  the  court,  is  always  in 
form  positive.  So  was  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
The  opinion  giving  the  reasons  for  the  judgment,  is  in  a  different 
form,  but  the  determination  itself  is  always  positive,  and  must, 
in  the  nature  of  a  judgment,  be  so. 

And  the  fact  stated  by  the  author,  (and  so  fully  proven  by 
the  events  succeeding  the  advent  of  the  alleged  Reformation,) 
that  authority  was  driven  out  at  one  door,  and  was  let  in  at  an- 
other, is  but  another  proof  of  the  incessant  exertions  made  by 
Protestants,  to  reconcile  two  precisely  opposite  principles.  It 
is  true,  this  authority  assumed  to  come  in  at  the  other  door,  in  a 
new  and  more  friendly  shape,  but  it  was  still  the  thing  itself. 
It  wore  another  dress,  as  was  supposed,  or  the  same  dress,  turned 
the  other  side  out.  It  only  assumed  to  be  an  unerring  inter- 
preter. But  this  claim,  to  be  the  unerring  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, was  wholly  incompatible  with  the  recognized  right  of  pri- 
vate interpretation.  Private  interpretation  in  the  last  resort 
could  not  exist  under  the  authority  of  an  unerring  interpreter. 
It  was,  of  course,  the  duty  of  all  to  hear  this  "  unerring  inter- 
preter," and  to  follow  this  unerring  interpretation :  otherwise,  for 
what  purpose  was  the  power  assumed  ?  If  the  unerring  inter- 
pretation of  this  interpreter  were  to  be  subject  to  the  fallible 
revision  of  each  individual  member,  then  it  would  make  the  cer- 
tain  yield  to  the  doubtful.    This  would  be  reversing  all  the  rules 
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of  lotjfic  ami  right  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  to  admit  this  aa- 
thority,  was  admitting  the  infill! ibility  of  the  visible  Church. 
This  onco  conceded,  the  only  inquiry  would  be,  in  which  Church 
can  it  bo  found  ?  And  if  conceded,  it  must  be  in  virtue  of  the 
promises  of  ('hrist ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  always  existed  in 
the  ('liurch.  This  would  be  at  once  giving  up  the  fundamental 
prhiciplc  upon  which  the  whole  alleged  Reformation  was  itself 
based.  Hence  this  assumed  authority  of  unerring  interpretar 
tion  could  not  be  sustained,  and,  as  the  author  says,  "  many  now 
considered  the  proofs  as  worthless  and  of  as  little  i)ower  as,  be- 
fore, all  had  deemed  the  authority  of  the  Church  from  which 
thev  had  seceded." 

Th(!  loading  principle  of  Wesley's  system  has  in  it  a  deep 
philosophy.  It  is  ]>etter  expressed  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Topham 
in  his  lottor  to  Dr.  Milner. 

'"  Is  it  possible,"  asks  he,  "  to  go  against  conviction  and  &cts? 
nainoly,  the  oxporionce  that  vory  many  serious  (christians  fed, 
in  thif*  ihnj  t»f  (toits  j>oircr^  that  they  are  mad(j  jjartakers  of 
Christ  and  of  tho  IIolv  Ghost,  and  who  hear  him  Kivinsr  to  the 
nioltintjc  lu'art,  with  his  still,  small,  yet  penetrating  and  renovat- 
int;  V(>ii'o:  77///  ttf'fi.-^  fire  fortjJrcn  thee:  Be  tlton  elcan  •  Thy 
ftitth  hiifh  inndc  thtu:  ichok  /  If  an  exterior  proof  were  want- 
ing to  sluMv  tho  oortainty  of  this  interior  conviction,  I  might  re- 
fer to  tho  convorMon  and  holy  life  of  those  who  have  experienced 
it."     (Citod  KndofC,  L.  vii.) 

Now,  whotlior  the  roui'teflon  that  this  voice  has  been  heard, 
nrisos  from  a  ocrtani  excited  state  of  the  Imaf/inatton^  and  a  cer- 
tain tritrmfJi  (jf  sontimcntj  or  from  reality,  the  effeet\\i}0\\  tho  mind 
and  (^nichut  (»f  liini  who  ontortains  it,  Ls  still  the  same.  He  must, 
so  lon«4  as  lie  entertains  this  conviction  without  doubt,  be  certain^ 
in  his  own  opinion,  of  tho  corn'ctnoss  of  his  faitli,  and  of  hisao- 
eoj>tan(e  witli  (iod.  His  construction  of  the  law  at  the  time  he 
liad  this  eonvietion,  must,  under  this  theory,  have  been  right,  as 
his  faith  oikiM  not  make  him  whole,  unless  it  wore,  in  his  view, 
llu?  true  iaith.  And  tho  intoniporato  zeal  and  boisterous  joy 
of  tho  Methodist  convert  arc  but  tho  legitimate  eifects  of  this 
conviction. 

So,  too,  the  calm,  confident,  and  abiding  ftiith  of  the  Catho- 

>  reault  of  the  loading  principle  of  his  system, 
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the  infaUibUity  of  the  Church.  So  long  as  the  mind  entertains 
firmly  this  conviction,  there  must  be  continued  confidence  and 
peace. 

And  it  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  the  patient  inquirer, 
how  many  efforts  have  been  made,  by  the  projectors  of  different 
theories,  to  substitute  something  for  the  Catholic  certainty.  It 
has  ever  been  one  continued  struggle  to  find  some  principle  that 
would  afford  to  the  mind  the  same  consolatory  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty, while  at  the  same  time  the  fundamental  principle  of  pri- 
vate construction  in  the  last  resort,  could  be  sustained.  Some 
place  it,  as  we  have  seen  done  by  Luther,  or  as  by  Calvin,  or  by 
Wesley,  and  others,  in  holding  so/ew?  doctrines  essential^  that  al- 
most every  one  may  be  sure,  under  such  a  theory,  that  he  be- 
lieves all  that  is  required. 

But  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  counterfeit  coin  always  in  circu- 
lation. The  different  parties  are  each  equally  certain  their  dil- 
fcront  and  contradictory  substitutes  are  true.  This  cannot  be. 
And,  therefore,  all  are  left  in  doubt,  sooner  or  later.  Those  who 
hold  to  private  inspiration  have  given  such  contradictory,  yet 
positive  testimony  as  to  this  private  spirit,  that  no  one  can  tell 
who  is  right.    There  is  no  test — no  tribunal  to  determine. 

J5ut  this  restless  and  continued  struggle  to  attain,  not  only 
infallible  certainty  in  the  making  of  the  law  itself,  but  also  in  its 
construction  and  application  to  particular  cases,  as  they  arise 
from  time  to  time,  Ls  a  proof  of  its  invincible  necessity,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  every  supernatural  system 
intended  for  men.  There  must  be  infallible  certainty  in  the 
construction  of  the  law,  as  well  as  in  its  creation,  or  there  can 
be  no  fixed  faith,  and  no  consistency  in  the  system.  That  there 
should  be  an  infallible  tribunal  to  construe  a  perfect  law,  re- 
quiring perfect  faith  of  an  imperfect  creature,  is  a  conclusion  so 
logical,  simple,  and  consolatory,  and  so  much  needed  by  our 
wants  and  frailties,  that  every  man^s  heart  and  common  sense 
tell  him  it  must  be  true ;  and  when  it  is  rejected,  there  must  be 
at  least  some  plausible  suhatltute  for  it. 

And  well  may  the  Protestant  Professor  Kohler  say : 

"  In  truth,  the  Catholic  supematuralism  is  the  only  consistent 
scheme."     (Send-schrieben  an  Prof.  Hohn,  s.  54.) 

And  also  the  German  Protestant  writer  Reinhold : 
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'*  If  a  nlpjioii  nmtaiii  mystorics — if  its  path  towards  faith  lie 

over  pnnli^ni's,  the  sifnttui  of  tnj\ilfihility  is  the  only  possUde 

///#/.     It   is  i\iv  o,i/t/ fit/sft  m   n'cuiNhnl  in  history,  which,  in  the 

*iialm:il  ih'iMFi«h'iifi?  ami  haniioiiy  of  its  )»arts,  can  be  said  to  di- 

torn   thr  /ttutti,"'*     (llifiiliohl,  iihiT  die  Kaiitisolio  Philosophic, 

'*  Tlir  Catholic  faith,  if  we  eonccilo  its  first  axiom,  which 
iieillu  r  the  Lutherans,  nor  the  Uefornied,  nor  even  the  followers 
of  Soeinus  dcnieil,  in  'M  ronfifsftHf  and  as  ronsccidire  as  the  booh 
ttf  Knritd:^  ((ifrorer,  Kri^tisehe  Geschiehto  des  Urchristen- 
thiiins,  IM.  i.  Prf.  p.  15-17.) 

"'We,  Protestants  as  we  are,  when  we  take  in  at  one  view 
this  wniuhdus  rdifiie,  from  its  liase  to  its siiinmit,  must  acknowl- 
ed'M'  tlial  we  have  never  beliehl  a  svslem  which,  \\\^  foundation 
onee  Iai<l,  is  raised  \i[>on  sueh  eertain  and  sure  prineiples;  whose 
slriK'turr  displays,  in  its  minutest  details,  s^j  much  art,  penetra- 
nou,  and  consistency;  and  wiiose  plan  is  so  proof  ai^ainst  the  se- 
ven >i  (  ritl«i-m  of  tlu*  most  profound  science."  (Marheinecke, 
Syiiilii.lik,  l.»<!0,  j).  7i»."»-G.) 

TIh"  Calvinists  wen*  called  *' The  Ueformed,"  on  the  conti- 
niiit.  Tlic  art,  i>cn<'lratinn,  and  consistency,  mentioned  by  the 
Kaiiiiil  aiitlHu*,  would  nccessarilv  be  found  in  the  work  of  Christ. 

$$  5.  ProUatant  f/trurirs  (f  the  Church, 

l>ut  in  no  respcj't  have  the  chauLTes  anion <x  Protestants  been 
more  marked  and  palj)able,  than  those  in  reference  to  the  con- 
stitutiou  and  ])owei*s  of  the  Church.  The  question,  in  its  nature, 
was  nf  the  ureatest  importance;  and  some  clear  and  definite 
iilea  it(  In  r  form,  functifnis,  mi>si<>n,  an<l  duration,  was  indispens- 
al>l<'  1-1  uniiv  of  design  and  success  in  auv  sv>tem,  recoirnizinsr 
the  (  \i.-ieiicc  of  any  Churdi  at  all.  It  was  pal]»able  to  common 
s.n-.',  tli:::  in  oi:j:anizinu^  the  Church,  our  Lord  nmst  have  de- 
sii^nied  tlie  aeeumi)lishment  of  some  irreat  practical  end;  and 
that  lie  would  so  frame  His  Mslem  that  this  cn<l  should  not  be 
d(  r.  aie<l.  If  He  or^^ani/AMl  a  visible  Church,  ct>miK»sed  of  living, 
as-oei.ited  men,  He  Would  nccessarilv  irive  a  law  for  its  iroveni- 
ment,  ;.nd  bcstnw  upon  it  certain  j^owers  of  LC'vernment,  to  pre- 
serve' unity  in  the  association.  As  great  practical  results  were 
designecl  to  flow  from  the  existence  of  the  Church,  it  could  not 
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bat  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  understand  her  powers  and 
duties,  and  the  relation  the  faithful  bear  to  her. 

It  was  also  manifest,  that  as  the  law  was  promulgated  in  hur 
man  language,  and  committed  to  the  Church,  she  must  be  visi- 
ble and  continuing.  Her  visible  existence  must  be  commensur- 
ate with  that  of  the  visible  law  intended  for  her  government, 
and  committed  to  her  keeping.  She  must  be  capable  of  know- 
ing and  construing  the  law,  made  known  by  signs  addressed  to 
the  senses,  and  must,  therefore,  exist  as  a  visible  corporation.  If 
great  practical  results  were  to  foUow  from  the  organization  of  a 
Church  at  all,  that  Church  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  vis- 
ible and  continuing.  Whatever  practical  powers  or  functions 
were  bestowed  upon  such  an  institution,  could  only  be  given  to 
the  visible  Church.  Such  a  Church  could  only  speak — she  could 
only  be  heard  and  obeyed.  Men  could  only  ccr^ai/i/y  join  them- 
selves to  a  visible  Church.  They  could  not  know,  except  by  special 
inspiration,  when  they  were  joined  to  an  invisible  Church,  if  they 
could  join  such  an  impalpable  thing  at  all.  It  was  only  the  visible 
true  Church  that  could  answer  the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  that  His 
followers  should  be  united,  that  the  world  might  believe.  An 
invisible  Church  could  never  give  evidence  to  the  world  of  any 
thing. 

And  the  reason  of  this  view  is  fully  confirmed  by  Scripture. 
All  the  powers  bestowed  upon  the  apostles  were  visibly  exer- 
cised by  them  in  the  visible  Church.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem 
made  the  decision  of  the  visible  Church.  Every  act  of  teaching 
—every  act  of  government — were  always  found  in  the  visible 
Church.  "  The  Church  "  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  all  places  where  the  phrase  "  The  Church  "  is  used  without 
being  confined  to  the  Church  at  a  particular  place,  as  the  Church 
at  Ephesus,  at  Corinth,  &c.,  (which  were  only  parU  of  the 

Church,  located  at  particular  places,  and  subject,  as  branches  of 
the  Church,  to  its  government,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Church 
at  Antioch,  and  all  other  branches,  were  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  CouncU  of  Jerusalem,)  the  attributes  assigned  to  the 

Church  show  plainly  that  it  could  be  heard,  seen,  and  obeyed. 
The  general  expression,  the  Churchy  must  have  had  a  different 

meaning  from  the  expression,  for  example,  of  the  Church  at 

Corinth;  and  this  being  so,  it  could  only  mean  the  entire 
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Church,  as  composed  of  all  the  branches.  When  converts  were 
baptized,  they  were  baptized  by  officers  of  the  visible  Charoh, 
and  added  unto  her.  The  expression  "  the  Church  "  can  only 
mean  but  one.  The  definite  article  only  points  to  but  one  Church. 
To  that  one  Church  are  attributed  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
bestowed  upon  her.  When,  therefore,  St.  Paul  says :  "  And  he 
hath  set  some  in  the  church,"  he  not  only  alludes  to  the  one 
Church,  including  all  branches,  but  he  evidently  alluded  to  the 
visible  Church,  and  to  that  only.  These  apostles,  prophets, 
teachers,  and  evangelists,  set  in  the  Church,  for  certain  purposes, 
could  only  perform  their  functions  in  the  visible  Church. 

Hence  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zuinglius,  and  their  respective 
followers,  for  the  first  hundred  years  succeeding  the  date  of  the 
Reformation,  held  the  Church  to  be  visible. 

The  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  called  by  Charles  V.,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  in  the  month  of  June,  1530.  Each  party  ap- 
peared. The  Lutherans  presented  their  Confession  of  Faith, 
drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  in  concert  with  Luther.  The  four 
towns  of  the  empire,  Strasburg,  Memingen,  Seidau,  and  Con- 
stance, who  opposed  the  literal  sense,  gave  in  their  Confession, 
drawn  up  by  Biicer.  ZuinLclius,  tliough  not  of  tlie  body  of  the 
empire,  also  sent  to  the  eni])eror  his  Confession  of  Faitli. 
Melanclithon  drew  up  an  Apology  ibr  the  Augslmrg  Confession, 
which  was  also  received  l>y  the  whole  party,  and  j)resented  to 
the  emperor.  The  Confession  and  Apology  were  both  e<jually 
important  and  authentic.     (Va.  B.  iii.,  s.  1-0.) 

In  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Church  is  spoken  of  in  this 
way  :  "  We  teach  that  there  is  a  holy  Church  which  must  eter- 
nally subsist."  "The  Church  is  the  assembly  of  saints,  wherein 
the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  sacraments  rightly  admin- 
istered.''  And  in  the  Apology  :  '"  We  have  never  dreamed  that 
the  Chureh  was  a  Platonic  city  not  to  be  found  on  earth  :  we 
say  that  the  Chureh  exists;  that  in  it  there  are  true  believers 
and  men  truly  just,  spread  over  all  the  universe.  We  add  to 
this  its  inark^,  the  pure  (iospel,  and  the  Sacraments,  and  it  is 
such  a  Chureh  that  is  ju-operly  the  pillar  of  the  truth."  Aij.-un: 
"  The  Catholic  Chureh  is  not  an  exterior  of  certain  nations,  but 
is  men  dispersed  over  the  universe,  who  have  the  same  senti- 
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ments  with  regard  to  the  Gospel,  who  have  the  same  Christ, 
the  same  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  same  sacraments.^' 

Here  the  Church  was  admitted  to  be  visible  and  perpetual, 
and  the  pillar  of  the  truth,  having  the  Gospel  rightly  taught, 
and  the  same  sacraments  rightly  administered,  all  the  members 
having  the  "  same  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Grospel." 

In  the  articles  of  Smalkald,  the  same  view  is  taken.  So  also 
in  the  Saxonio  Confession,  that  of  Wirtemberg,  that  of  Stras- 
burg  in  1530,  that  of  Basil  in  1536,  and  of  the  same  in  1532,  the 
same  character  of  the  true  Church  is  substantially  admitted. 

The  great  and  solemn  Helvetic  Confession  of  1566,  defin^ 
the  Church  as  that  "  which  has  been  always,  which  is,  and  which 
shall  ever  be,  the  assembly  of  the  &ithful,  and  of  the  saints  who 
know  God,  and  serve  him  by  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; " 
^^  that  lawful  and  true  preaching  is  her  chief  mark,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  sacraments,  as  God  has  instituted  them." 

This  definition  contemplates  the  Church  as  visible,  perpetual, 
and  composed  of  pastors  and  people,  with  true  preaching  and  the 
right  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  Confession  we  have  the  first 
idea  of  an  invisible  Church  to  be  found  in  any  authentic  creeds 
of  the  Reformation.  They  subjoin  ''that  God  has  had  his 
fi'iends  out  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  that,  during  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  the  people  wore  deprived  sixty  years  of  the  sacrifice ; 
that,  through  a  just  judgment  of  God,  the  truth  of  his  Word  and 
worship,  and  the  Catholic  Faith,  are  sometimes  so  obscured, 
that  it  seems  almost  as  if  they  were  extinct,  and  no  Church  at 
all  subsisting,  as  happened  in  the  time  of  Eli,  and  at  other 
times ;  so  that  the  Church  may  be  called  invisible ;  not  that  the 
men  she  is  composed  of  are  so,  but  because  she  is  often  hidden 
to  our  eyes,  and,  being  known  to  God  alone,  escapes  from  the 
sight  of  men." 

The  caose  of  this  invention  is  stated  by  the  celebrated 
French  Calvinist  minister,  M.  Jurieu,  as  follows :  ''  That  which 
moved  some  reformed  doctors,  in  their  Confessions  of  Faith,  to 
cast  themselves  into  the  perplexity  they  were  entangled  in  upon 
their  denying  the  perpetual  visibility  of  the  Church,  was  because 
they  believed,  by  owning  the  Church  always  visible,  they 
should  find  it  difficult  to  answer  the  question  which  the  Church 
29 
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of  Rome  so  often  asVi  lu :  Where  irai  oar  CSmrdi  a  h 
years  ago  f  If  the  Church  be  always  Titible,  jout  Oilvliitat  mA 
Lutheran  Church  is  not  the  tme  Church,  for  that  wu  boI  via- 
ble." The  minister  ought  to  have  said,  lAole  drarohM  of  tki 
RefoTTnation,  instead  of  "some  reformed  dooton." 

The  Church  of  EngUnd  speaks  amtNgnonalr.  "Hm  vUili 
Church,"  says  she,  "  is  a  oongregation  of  frithftil  men,  !■  vUcb 
the  pure  Word  of  Qod  is  preached,  and  the  Honunemti  arc  Mf 
ministered,  according  to  Chtist's  ordinanoe.*'  TXoOaag  i»«il 
as  to  whether  she  is  always  viuble,  or  whether  alw  to  pm- 
fetval. 

In  the  Confosrion  of  Scothmd,  the  Oatholio  Ohnn^  to  da- 
fined  the  Society  of  all  the  Elect :  "  She  ia,"  ibej  nj,  ■*  tonl^ 
hie,  and  known  to  Ood  only,  who  alone  knows  hia  eleot ;  **  mi 
add,  "  that  the  tme  Church  hath  for  ita  mark,  preaching  and  tki 
sacraments ; "  "  which  is  undentood,**  say  they,  **  not  ot  the 
universal  Church  just  spoken  of^but  of  the  particular  Chttnh  of 
Ephcsns,  of  Corinth,  and  bo  forth,  iriierein  the  miniatrj  had 
been  planted  by  St.  Paul." 

In  the  Catechism  of  the  French  Calvimsts,  composed  lij 
Calvui,  they  teach  that  the  name  "  H0I7  Catholic  Chnnh,"iB 
the  Apostle's  Creed,  was  given  to  her  "  to  agaify  there  to  bst 
one  head  of  the  ftithfol,  bo  all  are  to  be  umted  in  one  body ;  n 
that  there  are  not  many  churches,  but  <me  orHj,  whidi  to  &■ 
fused  all  the  world  over."  *' There  is  indeed  a  visible  CSiunh 
of  God,  conformable  to  the  signs  he  hath  given  us  to  know  her 
by ;  but  in  this  place,  (the  Creed,)  properly  speaking,  to  nsHit 
the  society  of  those  whom  God  hath  elected  for  salvstioD,  whiidi 
cannot  be  discovered  fully  to  the  eye ; "  "  that  no  man  ohtaiiif 
pardon  of  his  sins,  unless  he  be  first  incorporated  vith  God>i 
people,  and  penevere  in  unity  and  communion  with  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  so  be  a  member  of  the  Church;**  that  '*oiitof 
the  Church  there  ia  nothing  but  death  and  damnation;  and  that 
all  those  who  separate  themselves  from  the  company  4)f  the 
&ithful,  to  make  a  sect  apart,  ought  not,  whilst  divided,  to  hope 
salvation." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  Catechism  the  unity  and  univer- 
sality of  the  Church  are  admitted,  and  that  she  haa  a  twofUd 
union,  interior  and  exterior,  and  both  of  them  are  n 
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salvation.  Making  ^'  a  sect  apart,"  is  undoubtedly  breaking  the 
exterior  union  of  the  Church ;  so  that  this  Church  is  visible  in 
her  exterior,  and  known  by  the  marks  they  speak  of,  and  out  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation ;  for  which  reasons  they  cannot  say 
we  cannot  see  or  hear  her,  but  only  that  we  could  not  see  her 
fuUy. 

In  the  French  Calvinist's  Confession  of  Faith,  presented  to 
Charles  IX.  in  1561,  at  Poissy,  by  the  whole  party,  the  Church 
is  only  spoken  of  as  visible,  and  no  intimation  is  given  of  an  in- 
visible Church.  They  there  teach  as  a  fundamental  point,  that 
*'*'  the  Church  cannot  subsist,  unless  there  be  pastors  in  her  that 
have  the  charge  of  teaAing ; "  "  that  no  man  ought  to  with- 
draw apart,  nor  rest  on  self-sufficiency,  but  should  join  himself 
to  some  Church,  and  this  in  whatsoever  place  God  shall  have 
established  a  true  form  of  a  Church." 

They  speak  of  the  alleged  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
conclude :  ^^  We  hold  that  all  those  who  join  in  such  deeds,  and 
communicate  in  them,  do  separate  and  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Nothing  could  decide  more  clearly,  that  there  is  no  salva- 
tion in  the  Catholic  Church.  And  this  was  conformable  to  Cal- 
vin's sentiments,  '^  that  the  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  was 
entirely  forgotten  by  us." 

In  reference  to  the  vocation  of  ministers,  they  say :  "  We  be- 
lieve, then,  that  no  man  may  intrude  himself  of  his  own  proper 
authority,  into  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  that  this 
ought  to  be  done  by  election;"  but  they  add  an  exception, 
*'  which  exception,"  they  say,  "  we  add  expressly,  because  it 
hath  been  necessary  sometimes,  nay,  in  our  days,  when  the 
state  of  the  Church  was  interrupted,  that  God  should  raise  men 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  set  up  the  Church  anew,  which 
was  fallen  into  ruin  and  desolation."  ^'  They  could  not  denote," 
says  Bossuet,  ^^  in  more  clear  and  more  general  terms,  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  ordinary  ministry  established  by  God,  nor  carry 
it  farther  than  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  extraordi- 
nary mission  which  God  himself  despatches,  and  accordingly  fur- 
nishes with  the  particular  proofs  of  his  immediate  will." 

The  entire  omission  of  all  allusion  to  an  invisible  Church  in 
this  aathentio  Confession  of  Faith,  created  great  difficulty 
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among  the  French  Calvinists,  and  accordingly  the  Synod  of 
Gap  was  held  in  1603,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  changing 
the  twenty-fifth  article ;  "  so  much  the  more,*'  say  they,  **  as  our 
belief  regarding  the  Chnrch,  whereof  mention  is  made  in  the 
creed,  being  to  be  expressed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  said  Con- 
fession that  can  be  understood  of  any  other  than  the  Churcb 
militant  and  visible ; "  and  a  general  command  was  given  by 
this  Synod,  "  that  all  come  prepared  on  questions  concerning 
the  Church."  The  National  Synod  of  Rochelle,  held  in  1607, 
after  all  the  provinces  had  thoroughly  examined  the  question, 
decided  "  not  to  add  to  or  diminish  any  thing  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  twenty-ninth  articles" — ^thJ  very  same  in  which  the 
visibility  of  the  Church  was  expressed  most  fully — ^**nor  to 
meddle  anew  with  the  subject  of  the  Church." 

In  reference  to  the  vocation  of  the  ministers,  the  Synod  of 
Gap,  as  in  the  Confession,  referred  it  07ily  to  the  "  extraordi- 
nary vocation  whereby  God  interiorly  stirred  them  up  to  this 
ministry,  and  not  to  the  small  remains  sunongst  them  of  that 
corrupted  ordinary  vocation ; "  but  the  Synod  of  Rochelle,  fonr 
years  afterwards,  not  satisfied  with  the  Confession  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Synod  of  Gap,  modified  it  by  saying,  they  must 
IfyrinapaUy  have  recourse  to  this  extraordinary  vocation. 

This  change,  made  by  the  Synod  of  Rochelle,  was  carried 
farther  by  the  two  celebrated  French  Calvinist  ministers,  ^[. 
Claude  and  M.  Jurieu,  who  abandoned  the  extraordinarv  mis- 
sion  entirely,  and  put  forth  some  new  views  in  regard  to  the 
true  Church.  M.  Claude  admits  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  as 
in  the  Confession,  and  the  i)romises  of  Christ  to  her  ;  and  in  ex- 
pounding the  commission  "  Go  teach,"  he  approves  this  com- 
ment thereon,  "with  you  teaching,  with  you  baptizing,"  and 
concludes:  "I  acknowledge  that  Jesus  Christ  ])romLst»s  the 
Church  to  be  with  her,  and  to  teach  with  her,  idthout  intemrj^ 
tion^  to  the  en  J  of  the  world." 

As  M.  Claude  had  abandoned  the  ground  of  an  extraordinary 
vocation  claimed  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  their  followers 
generally,  and  relied  upon  ordinary  vocation,  he  was  conij)elh^d 
to  own  that  "this  body  in  which  the  true  faithful  are  nourished, 
and  this  ministry  whereby  they  received  sufiicient  food  without 
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subtraction  of  any  part,  was  the  body  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  ministry  of  her  prelates." 

This  was  expressly  contrary  to  the  Confession,  to  the  Synods 
of  Gap  and  Rochelle,  and  to  Calvin,  when  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  "  that  the  doctrine  essential  to  Christianity 
was  there  buried,  and  she  was  nothing  but  a  school  of  idolatry 
and  impiety." 

The  minister  Jurieu  is  still  more  explicit.  He  holds  "  that 
all  Christian  societies  which  agree  in  some  tenets,  inasmuch  as 
they  agree,  are  united  to  the  body  of  the  Christian  Church, 
though  they  be  in  schism  one  against  another,  even  to  daggers 
draxomg?^  And  he  compounds  "  the  body  of  the  Church  of  all 
that  great  heap  of  sects  which  make  profession  of  Christianity 
in  all  provinces  of  the  world  put  together,"  so  that  they  believe 
"  the  fundamental  articles."  After  mentioning  the  Greeks,  the 
Annenians,  the  Copts,  the  Abyssinians,  the  Russians,  the  Pa- 
pists, and  Protestants,  he  says,  "all  those  societies  have  com- 
posed the  church,  and  therein  does  God  preserve  his  fundamen- 
tal truths." 

In  speaking  of  the  two  marks  of  the  true  Church,  which  are 
found  in  all  the  Protestant  Confessions  of  Faith ;  to  wit :  "  The 
pure  preaching  of  Gk)d's  Word,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  conformably  to  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,"  he 
says :  "  We  lay  them  down :  we,  that  is  to  say,  we  Protestants ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  would  give  the  thing  another  turn,  and  would 
say,  that  to  know  the  body  of  the  Christian  and  universal  Church 
in  general,  there  is  but  one  mark  itquisite  ;  viz.,  the  confession 
of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Messias  and  Redeemer  of 
mankind." 

These  ministers  made  a  distinction  between  addition  and 
subtraction.  If  a  church  subtracted  from  the  ^ndamental  arti- 
cles, she  could  not  be  the  true  Church.  But  if  she  only  added 
false  tenets,  even  as  matters  of  positive  faith,  she  did  not  cease 
to  be  the  true  Church,  as  "  God  applies  to  His  elect  what  good 
there  is,  hindering  whatsoever  of  human  institution  from  turn- 
ing to  their  prejudice  and  destruction." 

From  which  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  St.  Paul  was  mi*, 
taken,  in  pronouncing  a  curse  upon  those  who  add  to  or  take 
away  from  the  Gk)spel.    So,  too,  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  was 
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mistaken,  in  condemning  the  heresy  requiring  the  addUion  cS 
circumcision  to  the  requirements  of  Christ's  law,  in  order  to 
salvation. 

The  minister  Jurieu  attributes  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church  to  the  third  century ;  and  ascribes  it  to 
Firmilian  and  his  bishops,  from  whom,  he  says,  it  passed  into 
Africa,  where  the  great  martyr,  St.  Cyprian,  he  says,  embraced 
it.  And  the  minister  gives  this  singular  explanation,  **  that  the 
false  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  formed  on  the  history 
of  the  two  first  ages,  down  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  third. 
We  must  not  wonder,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Church  accounted 
all  the  sects  which  existed  during  those  times,  as  entirely  sept- 
rated  from  the  body  of  the  Church,  for  that  was  true ;  »*  and 
be  adds  :  ^'  it  was  at  that  time,  namely,  in  the  two  first  ages, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  third,  that  they  got  a  habit  of  believ- 
ing that  heretics  did  not  in  any  manner  appertain  to  the 
Church." 

It  was,  therefore,  confessed,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity down  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  third  century,  all  the 
heretics  that  were  then  expelled  from  the  Church,  "  were  en- 
tirely separated  from  "  her — that  this  was  the  j)racticc  of  the 
Church ;  but  as  it  suited  the  theory  of  this  minister,  he  insists 
that  those  heretics  denied  what  he  calls  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity,  and  for  thai  reason,  and  not  for  the  reason  that  all 
heretics  were  considered  as  cut  off  from  the  Church  when  ex- 
commimicated,  the  ancient  Church  looked  upon  them  as  out  of 
the  true  fold.  And  certainjy,  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  all  cofh 
demned  heretics  were  held  as  not  in  any  manner  appertaining  to 
the  Church.  If  heretics  at  all,  they  were  criminals  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  of  Christ,  in  the  same  way  as  murderers,  fornicators, 
and  others,  mentioned  by  the  apostle.  Heresy  of  every  kind 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

These  views  of  the  ministers  were  generally  received  by  the 
Ctilvinists  of  France,  and  introduced  into  the  Lutheran  Churches 
in  Germany  by  Calixtus,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  among 
them,  where  they  also  prevail  to  a  great  extent.  M.  Jurieu 
defines  the  Church  to  be  "  the  body  of  those  who  make  profes- 
sion of  believing  Jesus  Christ  the  true  Messias;  a  body  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  sects." 
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§  6.  Protestant  ancestors — the  Vatidois, 

In  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  in  the  Apology,  as  late 
as  1530,  Luther  and  his  followers  insisted  that  they  contended 
for  nothing  contrary  to  the  Church  of  Rome — that  they  only 
opposed  certain  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church,  as 
they  alleged,  without  any  certain  authority ;  and  Luther,  speak- 
ing of  this  Church  as  late  as  1534,  stated,  that  '^she  is  the  true 
Church,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  the  most  holy 
place." 

But  when  the  separation  from  the  Catholic  Church  became 
incurable,  as  the  true  Church  was  admitted  to  be  perpetual  and 
visible,  and  that  the  promises  of  Christ  were  given  to  her,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  seek  a  succession  through  some  body  of  pro- 
fessed Christians,  other  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  up  to  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  To  do  this,  however,  constituted  the 
great  difficulty.  There  had  been  heretics  existing  in  every  age, 
in  some  part  of  the  world.  Sect  after  sect,  to  the  number  of 
about  four  hundred,  had  arisen,  and  mo^t  of  them  had  vanished 
before  the  time  of  Luther.  Some  continued  longer  than  others. 
As  one  went  down,  another  rose ;  and  so  they  had  succeeded 
each  other,  from  Simon  Magus  down  to  the  alleged  Reforma- 
tion. Among  so  great  a  number  and  variety,  it  would  seem, 
there  ought  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  and  wor- 
thy predecessors. 

But  those  sects  v^re  as  different  in  their  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices, as  they  were  different  in  the  terms  of  their  duration. 
Their  errors  were  both  great  and  various,  as  admitted  by  Prot- 
estants themselves.  They  not  only  differed-so  much  from  each 
other,  but  they  equally  differed  from  all  the  Protestant  parties. 
And  what  increased  the  difficulty  to  an  insurmountable  degree, 
was  the  £ict,  that  those  various  sects,  while  they  differed  from 
the  Catholio  Church  upon  certain  points,  still  held  the  doctrines 
generally  denied  by  Protestants,  and  imputed  by  them  to  her 
as  errors.  And  not  only  so,  but  no  one  sect  could  be  found, 
that  had  existed  during  the  whole  period  from  the  apostles  to 
Luther.  To  trace  succession  through  several  different  and  dis- 
cordant heretical  sects,  with  no  single  one  of  which  any  one  of 
the  Protestant  parties  could  agree,  even  in  fundamental  and 
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matcnal  respects,  would  seem  to  liave  been  a  very  illogical 
attempt. 

But  the  attempt  was  made.  To  say,  in  uncertain  and  gen- 
eral terms,  that  they  traced  their  succession  through  those  sects 
who  had  renounced  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  would 
have  been  unbecoming  sensible  and  candid  men,  and  would  have 
admitted  a  fraternity  with  all.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
to  si)ecify  the  particular  sects  tlirough  w^hich  this  alleged  suc- 
cession was  to  be  traced.  Among  the  sects  selected  as  ances- 
tors, especially  by  the  Calvinists,  was  that  of  the  Vaudois,  or 
poor  men  of  Lyons,  who  took  their  rise  imder  Peter  Waldo,  in 
1160.  Waldo  was  a  merchant  of  that  city,  and  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  his  brother  merchants, 
that  he  at  once  sold  all  his  property,  distributed  the  proceeds 
to  the  poor,  and  afterwards  led  a  life  of  poverty  himself?  Hence 
their  peculiar  tenets  have  an  aflfinity  with  the  historical  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  origin.     Their  leading  tenets  were : 

1.  That  it  was  unlawful  for  the  clergy  to  own  any  property. 

2.  That  neither  lands  nor  people  ought  to  be  divided.  3.  That 
every  oath  is  a  mortal  sin.  4.  That  all  princes  and  judges  are 
damned,  because  they  condemn  malefactors  contrary  to  these 
words:  "Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord;"  and  ''Let  l)oth 
grow  together  until  the  harvest."  5.  That  every  lay  person, 
even  a  woman,  ought  to  preach.  6.  That  the  functions  of  min- 
isters, and  the  validity  of  their  acts,  depend  upon  their  personal 
virtue.  1.  They  held  the  seven  sacraments,  except  Orders. 
8.  They  held  Transubstantiation.  9.  They  knew  nothing  about 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  nor  of  the  iin^iossi- 
bility  of  falling  fronf  grace,  nor  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin den  vine:  free  will. 

As  they  made  the  ministry  depend  upon  personal  merit,  and 
required  extreme  poverty  to  constitute  that  merit,  they  repu- 
diated the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  bishops,  and  held  the  See 
of  Kome  as  the  harlot  of  the  Revelations.  They  held  that  a 
holy  layman  couM  administer  the  sacraments  as  well  as  a  holy 
priest.  They  rejected  the  Mass,  Purgatory,  and  the  Invocation 
of  Saints.* 

•  Va.  B.  xi.,  where  the  subject  is  very  fully  treated. 
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But  tho  difficulty  of  tracing  succession  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  through  this  singular  people,  became  very  great  when 
they  held  so  many  doctrines  condemned  by  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics ;  such  as  forbidding  the  clergy  to  hold  any  prop- 
erty, thus  making  poverty  an  essential  of  religion,  when  ^t  was 
only  a  counsel  of  perfection ;  that  property  ought  to  be  held  in 
common  by  the  laity ;  that  oaths  were  sinful ;  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  could  not  be  inflicted,  by  the  state,  upon  the 
vilest  offenders ;  that  all  lay  persons,  even  women,  ought  to 
preach ;  and  that  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  did  not  depend 
upon  the  virtue  Christ  had  given  them,  but  upon  the  personal 
merits  of  the  administrator.  But,  besides  these  errors,  (con- 
demned by  both  parties,)  these  people  held  Transubstantiation, 
and  six  out  of  the  seven  sacraments  held  by  Catholics.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  affinity  between 
the  Calvinists  and  theVaudois.  Besides,  the  Vaudois  knew 
nothing  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  predestination,  and  final 
perseverance.  In  claiming  them  as  predecessors,  the  Calvinists 
were  compelled  to  overlook  the  grossest  alleged  errors,  and  also 
to  suppress  their  own  cardinal  doctrines.  They  claimed  to  be 
the  successors  of  a  sect,  that  needed  more  reformation  than  the 
Catholics,  (from  whom  they  separated,)  according  to  their  own 
theory. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  the  undeniable  fact,  that 
Peter  Waldo,  and  all  his  followers,  were  mere  laymen,  who 
preached  without  a  vocation,  either  regular  or  extraordinary. 
They  had  never  claimed  any  extraordmary  ministry.  They  per- 
formed no  miracles,  nor  claimed  that  any  were  performed,  to 
prove  such  an  extraordinary  mission.  They  claimed  no  regular 
mission,  for  they  denied  its  necessity.  The  Vaudois,  then,  ob- 
tmned  their  authority  to  preach  in  neither  of  the  ways  admitted 
and  required  by  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  In  claiming  the 
Vaudois  as  predecessors,  the  Calvinists,  in  violation  of  their  own 
theory,  claimed  to  be  engrafted  upon  a  branch  that  did  not  con- 
nect with  the  trunk  itself  Besides,  this  sect  only  extended 
back  to  the  year  1160.  How  were  they  to  get  beyond  that 
period  ?  Efforts  were  made  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Vaudois 
back  to  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  but  these  efforts 
failed.    It  was  claimed  that  in  the  days  of  Sylvester  I.,  when 
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that  Christian  emperor  endowed  the  Church  with  temporal 
revenues  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  that  one  of  the  Pope's  com- 
panions, called  Leo,  withdrew  from  his  communion  with  his  fol- 
lowers, and  ahided  in  their  poverty  and  simplicity  of  faith. 
This  ejTor  had  been  embraced  by  Leger,  one  of  the  Vaudois 
Barbes,  (as  they  called  their  pastors,)  who  was  their  most  cele- 
brated historian,  though  a  very  bold  and  ignorant  man.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  ground  upon  which  the  alleged  withdrawal 
of  Leo  and  his  followers  was  based,  could  not  be  approved  by 
the  Calvinists.  And  what  was  still  more  against  the  whole  as- 
sumption, was  the  fact  that  no  historical  proof  could  be  found 
among  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  nor  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  any  of  the  councils.  "  We  have,"  says  Bossuet,  "  in  the 
councils  held  in  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church,  anathemas 
pronounced  against  an  infinity  of  different  sects :  we  have  the 
catalogues  of  heresies  drawn  by  St.  Epiphanius,  by  St.  Austin, 
and  several  other  church  authors.  The  most  obscure  and  the 
least  followed  sects — ^those  which  appeared  in  a  corner  of  the 
world,  as  that  of  certain  women  called  Collyridians,  who  were 
to  be  met  with  in  some  pai-t  of  Arabia;  that  of  the  Tertullian- 
ists  or  Aholians,  ulio  were  only  in  Carthage,  or  in  some  vill.agfs 
near  Hippo,  and  many  olliers  equally  obscure — did  not  escape 
their  knowledge.  The  zeal  of  pastors  that  labored  to  bring 
back  the  strayed  slieep,  discovered  all  to  save  all :  none  but 
those  se[)aratists  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  un- 
known to  everybody."  * 

*  V.  B.  X.,  n.  5.  The  authority  of  Waddin'j^on,  the  Protestant  liistori*n, 
sustains  this  statement  of  Bossuet. 

*'In  our  journey  baek  towanls  tho  apostolic  times,"  says  this  autlior,  '•  these 
separatists  conduct  us  as  fur  as  tlie  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  but  when 
we  would  advance  farther,  we  arc  interrupted  by  a  broad  region  of  darkness  aud 
uncertainty.  A  Fpark  of  hope  is  indeed  suggestod  by  the  Iii>tor3'  ^^  ^^'^  Vandoi.*. 
Their  origin  is  not  ascertained  by  any  authentic  reconl,  and  being  immemorial, 
it  ma}/  liave  been  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

But  since  there  is  not  one  direct  jiroof  of  their  exi^tence  during  that  long 
space  ;  pince  they  liavo  never  been  certainly  di>covered  by  tla;  curiosity  of  :inv 
writer,  nor  detected  by  the  iihjuisitorial  eye  of  any  orthodox  bi-hop,  nor  naini^l 
by  any  Poix',  or  council,  or  any  chun'h  rerord,  chronicle,  or  memorial,  we  arc 
not  justi tied  in  attaching  any  hi.-.toric.il  credit  to  their  mere  unsupj»orted  tradi- 
tion.    It  ii  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  had  an  earlier  existence  than  the  twclftli 
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§  7.  The  Bohemian  Brethren. 

Among  the  obscure  sects  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  was  that  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  The  Real 
Presence  had  been  impugned  by  the  Manichean  Heretics  of  Or- 
leans in  1017,  and  by  Beringarius  in  1030,  who  recanted  his 
errors,  and  died  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  this  doctrine  was  impugned  by  Wickliffe,  as  well  as 
other  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Wickliffe  also  re- 
nounced his  doctrine,  and  died  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Among 
ihe  disciples  of  Wickliffe  was  John  Huss,  who,  however,  dis- 
agreed with  Wickliffe  about  the  Real  Presence.  The  only  two 
points  of  Catholic  doctrine  disputed  by  Huss  were,  communion 
under  one  kind,  and  the  Pope.  In  other  respects,  he  was  a 
Catholic.  After  his  death  two  sects  arose  under  his  name,  the 
Calixtins  and  the  Taboritcs.  The  Taborites  were  so  cruel  and 
seditious,  that  they  have  been  alike  condemned  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  Calixtins,  on  the  other  hand,  only  objected 
that  the  cup  was  withheld  from  the  laity,  and  were  willing  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Pope  if  this  prinlege  were  grant- 
ed to  them.  These  Calixtins,  it  was  said,  "  romanized  in  every 
thing  but  the  cup."  To  reform  them,  the  tradesmen  placed  at 
their  head  one  Kelesiski,  a  master  shoemaker,  who  drew  up  for 
them  a  body  of  doctrine,  called  the  Forms  of  Kelesiski.  After- 
century  ;  but  that  they  had  been  perpetuated  through  eight  or  nine  centuries, 
oncommemorated  abroad,  and  without  any  national  monument  to  attest  their 
existence,  is  much  more  than  we  can  venture,  on  such  evidence,  to  assert  Here, 
then,  the  golden  chain  of  our  apostolic  descent  disappears ;  and  though  it  may 
exist,  buried  in  the  darkness  of  those  previous  ages,  and  though  some  writen 
have  seemed  to  discern  a  few  detached  links  which  they  diligently  exhibited, 
there  is  still  much  wanting  to  complete  the  continuity."  (Page  554  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  from  the  earliest  ages,  by  Rev.  Gea  Waddington,  A.M.,  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Prebendary  of  Ferring,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chichester:  New  York  edition,  1835.  Cited  by  Bishop  Purcell,  in 
Campbell  and  Purcell's  Debate,  at  Cincinnati,  1837,  p.  24,  25.) 

From  this  extract  it  appears  that  the  most  that  Protestants  can  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  links  necessary  to  complete  their  alleged  chain  of  succession  is,  that 
they  *'  may  exist  buried  in  the  darkness  of  those  previous  ages."  When  we  have 
so  many  Christian  writers  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  age,  and  yet  no  mention  is 
made  of  this  sect,  aU  we  can  certainly  say  is,  that  there  is  a  bare  potnbility  of 
the  cimtinQed  eadstenoe  of  such  a  feet. 
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wanlfl  they  chose  themselTes  m  pastor  named  MatthiM  ConnUI^ 
and  openly  separated  from  the  Calixtins  in  1407.  In  their 
Apology  of  1532,  the  Bohemian  Brethren  admit  they 
up  ^  of  the  meaner  sort,  and  some  Bohemian  priests  in 
ntunbers,  aQ  pat  together  bnt  a  handful  of  mei^  a  small 
nant,  and  the  despicable  refuse  leffc  in  the  woild  by  John 
Huss.''  *  Their  leading  and  distinctiye  teneto  were— 1.  Tkt 
necessity  of  rebaptizing  aU  those  who  joined  them  from  odiar 
churches.  2.  That  the  efficacy  of  sacraments  depends  upon  the 
merit  of  the  administrator.  3.  They  rejected  the  Masa.  4.  They 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  5.  They  rejected  Transidh 
stantiation.  They  agreed  with  the  Catholics  in  the  seven  sao- 
ranients,  in  observing  days  of  fast,  in  the  celibacy  of  the  d0igy« 
and  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Lnthw  vs» 
l)roachcd  them  for  knowing  nothing  of  the  common  fonndation 
of  the  Keformation,  justification  by  faith,  for  they  ^placed  it,** 
he  wiid,  ^'in  faith  and  works  together,  as  many  fiithers  had 
(lone  ;  and  John  IIuss  was  wedded  to  this  opinion.''  f  As  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ileal  Presence,  it  was  matter  of  some  doubt 
whether  they  held  it  or  not.  Their  language  was  confused  and 
uncertain  upon  this  point.  They  were  claimed  both  by  the  Ia- 
tliernnH  and  Sacramentarians.  It  seems,  however,  that  thsj 
Iield  the  doctrine,  as  they  afterwards  joined  the  Lutherans. 

The  Lutherans,  in  the  Preface  they  placed  before  the  Breth- 
ren's Apology,  and  printed  at  Wittenberg  in  Luther's  time,  say 
that  in  this  small  and  ignorant  body  of  men,  ^the  Churdi  rf 
God  was  preserved  when  she  was  thought  entirely  lost.**  J 

At  the  beginning  of  their  separation,  they  despatched  three 
deputations  into  Greece,  in  quest  of  other  Christians  holding  the 
same  doctrines  with  them;  but  the  search  was  fruitless,  and 
none  could  be  found.   • 

In  reference  to  these  Bohemian  Brethren,  Bossnet  remarks: 
"  Tliese  are  the  men  whom  Protestants  admire.  Does  the  ques* 
tion  turn  on  condemning  the  Church  of  Rome?  They  never 
cease  to  upbraid  us  with  the  ignorance  of  her  priests  and  monk& 
Is  tlie  question  regarding  the  ignorant  individuals  of  these  Iat> 
tcr  ages,  who  have  set  up  for  reforming  the  Church  by  sdum  t 

•  V.  xL  170-4.  t  I^  179.  t  U.  176. 
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they  are  fishermen  tamed  apostles,  although  their  ignorance 
stands  eternally  on  record,  from  the  first  step  they  took."  ( Va. 
B.  xi.  176.) 

It  was  in  this  small  sect,  in  one  comer  of  Bohemia,  that  the 
Church  was  preserved,  as  the  Lutherans  insisted,  and  through 
this  body  they  were  willing  to  trace  their  succession.  But 
there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren were  only  a  smaU  party,  who  had  separated  from  another 
small  remnant  of  Hussites  the  Calixtins,  the  only  Hussites  in 
existence  at  the  time.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  Justification.  They  believed  in  Works.  Besides  that, 
they  had  no  vocation  ordhiary  or  extraordinary.  They  were 
mere  laymen,  who  made  their  own  minister.  They  went,  ac- 
cording to  Luther,  without  being  sent.  They  held  the  seven 
sacraments — celibacy  of  the  clergy — days  of  fast,  and  other 
Catholic  views  so  much  opposed  by  the  Lutherans.  In  addi- 
tion, they  held  the  tenet  borrowed  from  the  Manicheans,  that 
the  validity  of  the  sacraments  depended  upon  the  virtue  of  the 
administrator,  as  if  the  virtue  given  them  by  Christ,  could  de- 
pend upon  such  a  circumstance.  They  also  held  invalid  all  bap- 
tism conferred  by  any  other  church.  This  was  assuming  to  be 
the  only  true  church.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  matter 
was  that  these  Brethren  were  about  as  modern  as  the  Lutherans. 
They  had  only  existed  some  fifty  years  when  the  Reformation 
began.  It  would  then  be  indispensable  to  find  the  True  Church 
in  some  other  body  of  professed  Christians,  before  the  days  of 
Kelesiski,  the  founder  of  the  Brethren. 

§  8.  Albigenaea. 

Among  the  other  sects  claimed  by  the  Protestants,  at  least 
by  the  Calvinists,  as  their  predecessors,  were  the  Albigenses. 
As  Beringarius  and  Wickliffe  organized  no  churches,  and  re- 
canted their  errors  and  died  in  the  Catholic  Church,  they  could 
not  be  claimed  as  ancestors.  Beringarius  impugned  but  one 
article,  and  Wickliffe  advocated  many  confessed  and  manifest 
errors,  that  all  parties  of  the  Reformation  condemned  no  less 
than  the  Catholics.  However  much,  therefore,  some  of  the 
principles  advocated  and  recanted  by  these  men,  especially 
Wickliffe,  were  approved  by  the  Calvinbts,  as  well  as  others  of 
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the  Keformation,  when  taken  as  a  whole  they  could  not  bat  be 
rejected. 

But  in  claiming  the  Albigenses  as  ancestors,  the  Calvimsts 
admitted  a  fraternity  with  a  sect  that  only  extended  back  to  the 
eleventh  age,  and  was  £ir  more  objectionable  in  doctrine  than 
the  Vaudois.  The  Albigenses,  as  proven  by  Bossuet  in  the 
eleventh  Book  of  his  Variations,  was  but  a  branch  of  the  Mft- 
nicheans,  and  held  their  principal  errors,  with  some  superadded 
tenets  of  their  own. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Manichcism  may  be  found  in 
Plato,  and  sprung  from  Paganism.  Manes,  a  Persian,  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  endeavored  to  engraft  these  prin- 
ciples upon  Christianity.  The  theory  turned  upon  the  origin 
of  good  and  evil.  These  being  so  precisely  opposite  in  their 
,  nature,  must  of  course  spring  from  different  sources.  In  con- 
formity with  this  idea,  they  held  the  existence  of  two  Creators, 
one  the  source  of  good,  the  other  the  source  of  evil.  These 
two  Creators  were  enemies  by  consequence,  and  in  their  strife 
one  filled  the  world  with  good,  the  other  with  evil.  All  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  Manicheans  may  be  traced  as  logical  con- 
sequences drawn  from  those  principles. 

These  heretics  drew  consequences  from  tlieso  i)rinciple3  no 
less  absurd  than  infiimous.  Tliey  lield  the  creation  of  the  world, 
of  men,  of  all  animals,  and  of  all  things  visible,  as  the  work  of 
the  evil  principle,  and  Heaven,  the  human  soul,  and  all  things 
invisible,  as  the  work  of  God,  the  infinitely  good  princij)le.  Upon 
these  grounds  tlicy  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  holding  it  as 
the  product  of  the  evil  principle.  As  Christ  was  the  son  of  God, 
they  denied  the  incarnation,  and  held  Iiis  body  to  h.'ive  been  but 
a  j)hantom,  a  body  in  appearance  only.  Our  bodies  being  the 
creation  of  the  bad  principle,  and  our  souls  of  the  good,  it  was 
not  lawful  to  unite  the  good  with  the  evil ;  and  therefore  it  was 
wicked  to  beget  children,  and  marriage  was  for  that  reason  pro- 
hibited. ICvery  thing  p'roceeding  from  generation  proceeded 
from  the  wicked  j)rinciple,  and  was  impure  by  nature,  and  there- 
fore the  use  of  all  meats,  as  well  as  wine,  was  criminal. 

These  people  made  extraordinary  pretensions  to  virtue,  and 
were  exceedingly  seductive  in  their  discourses,  in  wliich  they 
covertly  concealed  the  most  glaring  absurdities  of  the  theory. 
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They  adopted  a  system  of  secrecy,  consisting  of  several  different 
degrees.  Those  who  were  called  auditors  were  not  let  into  the 
whole  mystery,  which  was  kept  close  from  the  probationers. 
The  elect  only,  after  passing  through  several  gradations,  were 
admitted  to  the  whole  secret.  Tliis  secrecy  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes,  not  only  of  the  wide-spread  and  long-continued 
success  of  the  sect,  but  also  of  the  artifices  and  dissimulation 
practised  by  the  Manicheans. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  Manicheans  mixed  with  the 
Catholics,  attended  their  churches,  acknowledged  their  doc- 
trines, and  dissembled  their  own,  propagating  them  by  degrees, 
and  as  a  secret,  in  secret  comers  and  places.  They  assumed 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  piety  and  poverty.  Faustus, 
the  Manichean,  thus  speaks  to  Catholics,  as  stated  by  St.  Aus- 
tin :  "  You  ask  me  whether  I  receive  the  gospel  ?  you  see  I  do, 
inasmuch  as  I  observe  what  the  gospel  prescribes :  of  you  I 
ought  to  ask  whether  you  receive  it,  since  I  see  no  mark  of  it  in 
your  lives.  For  my  part,  I  have  forsaken  father,  mother,  wife, 
and  children,  gold,  silver,  meat,  drink,  delights,  pleasures;  con- 
tent with  what  is  sufficient  for  life  from  day  to  day.  I  am  poor, 
I  am  peaceable,  I  weep,  I  suffer  from  hunger  and  thirst,  I  am 
persecuted  for  justice'  sake,  and  do  you  question  whether  I  re- 
ceive the  gospel  ?  " 

As  this  sect  denied  the  existence  of  Christ's  body,  they  of 
course  denied  the  Real  Presence ;  and  as  they  refused  the  use 
of  wine,  when  they  communed  with  Catholics  they  only  received 
the  bread.  They  were  detected  by  St.  Leo  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  that  they  might  be  distinguished,  ail  were  required 
to  receive  in  both  kinds. 

The  sect  grew  strong  in  Armenia,  a  province  bordering  on 
Persia,  in  the  seventh  century.  They  were  there  settled,  or 
confirmed  by  one  named  Pftul,  and  hence  took  the  name  of 
Paulicians.  These  Paulicians  held  a  great  aversion  to  the  Im- 
ages of  Christ  crucified,  as  they  denied  his  crucifixion;  to  the 
Virgin  Hary,  as  they  held  her  not  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
Christ ;  and  to  the  Eucharist.  From  Armenia  they  sent  preach- 
ers to  Bulgaria,  where  the  heresy  took  deep  root,  and  they 
were  henoa  isaOed  Bnlgarians.  About  the  year  1000,  they  first 
made  ib»  «Mer fn^tka-  Lfrtin  Olwnb.    An  Italian  woman 
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brought  it  into  France,  where  it  took  root  at  Orleans.  In  Italy 
they  were  called  Cathari,  that  is  to  say,  pwre.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy  from  Bulgaria.  It  spread  into  Langaedoc, 
Toulouse,  and  especially  into  Gascony,  where  they  were  called 
Albigenses,  in  token  of  the  place  they  came  from,  namely,  from 
Bulgaria.  They  also  spread  into  Germany  and  England.  Those 
in  England  were  from  Gascony,  and  were  called  Poplicans  or 
Publicans.  It  was  stated  by  Renier,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1254,  that  in  his  time,  when  the  sect  was  weakened,  "the  per- 
fect Cathari  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  in  all  Christendom," 
but  that  "  the  believers  were  innumerable,  a  computation  which 
several  times  had  been  made  amongst  them."  The  perfect  Cath- 
ari were  those  admitted  to  the  highest  secrets,  while  the  be- 
lievers were  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  people. 

These  various  branches  of  these  heretics,  though  often 
changing  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and  often  differing 
from  each  other  in  many  particulars,  were  yet  always  distia- 
guished  by  the  great  leading  principle  of  their  origin.  They  all 
rejected  marriage,  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  use  of  meats. 
Tliey  generally  held  oaths  unlawful,  opposed  all  ordination  of 
the  clergy,  held  that  the  efticiicy  of  the  sacraments  depended 
U]>on  the  personal  virtue  of  the  administrator,  and  that  all  good 
persons  could  administer  the  sacraments.  They  generally  re- 
jected baptism,  the  invocation  of  saints,  oblations  for  the  dead, 
and  the  resurrection. 

This  very  condensed  statement  of  the  leading  features  of 
these  heretics,  is  made  up  from  Bossuet,  to  whom  I  must  refer 
for  more  full  and  accurate  information.  The  distinguished  au- 
thor, in  the  close  of  his  account,  remarks: 

"  Such  were  the  ^Vlbigcnses,  by  the  testimony  of  all  their 
contem])orary  authors,  not  one  excej)ted.  The  Protestants 
blush  for  them ;  and  all  they  can  answer  is,  that  these  excesses, 
these  errors,  and  all  these  disorders  of  the  Albigenses,  are  the 
calumnies  of  their  enemies.  But  have  they  so  much  as  one 
proof  for  what  they  advance,  or  even  one  author  of  those  times, 
and  for  more  than  lour  hundred  years  after,  to  su]>port  them  in 
it  ?  For  our  parts,  we  ])roduce  as  many  witnesses  as  have  been 
authors  in  the  whole  universe  who  have  treated  of  this  sect. 
Those  that  were  educated  in  their  principles  have  revealed  to 
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US  their  abominable  secrets  after  their  conversion.  We  trace 
up  the  damnable  sect  even  to  its  source ;  we  show  whence  it 
came,  which  way  it  steered  its  course,  all  its  characteristics,  and 
its  whole  pedigree,  branching  from  the  Manichean  root." 

One  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  errors  of  tliis  sect ;  and 
yet  tlierc  is  no  cause  for  surprise.  It  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  this  sect  was  explicitly  foretold  by  St. 
Paul,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy: 

"  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times 
some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  s])irits, 
and  doctrines  of  devils ;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  ha^-ing  their 
conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to 
be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and  know 
the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to 
be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving ;  for  it  is  sancti- 
fied with  the  word  of  God  and  prayer." 

The  Fathers  are  unanimously  agreed  that  this  prediction  had 
reference  to  the  Manicheans,  whose  tenets,  and  the  reasons 
they  gave  for  them,  taken  in  connection  with  their  acts  and 
history,  so  completely  fill  up  the  picture  drawn  by  St.  Paul. 
The  apostle  not  only  points  out  specifically  the  two  false  doc- 
trines to  be  taught,  but  with  wonderful  brevity  and  accuracy 
gives  us  the  character  of  the  teachers,  the  source  of  their  doc- 
trines, and  the  manner  of  their  teaching.  The  teachers  were  "  se- 
ducing spirits"  who  taught  the  "  doctrines  of  devils"  by  "  speak- 
inir  lies  in  hypocrisy "  with  "  scared  consciences."  The  mode 
of  teaching  adopted  by  these  heretics — their  hypocrisy — their 
secrecy — their  enchantments — their  extraordinary  pretensions 
to  superior  piety — every  part  of  their  conduct,  pointed  them 
out  as  "  seducing  spirits,  speaking  lies  in  hj-pocrisy."  And  well 
might  St,  Paul  say  they  would  teach  the  "doctrines  of 
dtvils^  since  they  taught  that  God  did  not  create  the  world 
and  the  tilings  therein,  thus  robbing  Him  of  the  honor  due  to 
the  Sovereign  Creator  of  the  universe,  but  giving  it  to  the  evil 
principle ;  thereby  flattering  the  pride  of  the  evil  spirits,  and 
pampering  their  jealousy  against  God,  and  blaspheming  the 
Creator  by  impating  impurities  to  His  works. 

Baft  the  I       lo  not  onlj  points  out  th^  *"^        mm  that 
8 
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distinguished  these  heretics,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  us  the 
character  of  the  teachers,  the  source  of  their  errors,  and  their 
manner  of  teaching;  but  he  is  careful  to  defeat  the  very  groundi 
upon  which  they  predicated  these  doctrines.  For,  wlicreas  they 
attributed  the  creation  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  of  animals  to 
the  evil  principle,  and  from  thence  deduced  the  conclusion  that 
the  propagation  of  the  human  race,  and  the  use  of  meats,  were 
criminal,  St.  Paul  expressly  alleged  that  "  God  created  nieaU  to 
be  received  with  thanksgiving ; "  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
"  every  creature  of  God  is  good^  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if 
received  with  thanksgiving :  for  it  is  sanctified  with  the  word  of 
God  and  prayer."  Nothing  could  be  more  clear  and  explicit  in 
pointing  out  the  teachers,  their  character,  their  manner  of  teach- 
ing, the  doctrines  taught,  the  source  from  which  they  sprang, 
being  the  "  doctrines  of  devils ; "  but  also  in  anticipating  and 
confuting  \\iq  false  grounds  upon  which  these  doctrines  of  devils 
were  based,  than  those  brief  and  accurate  passages  of  the 
apostle.  That  this  sect  filled  up  fully  the  entire  picture  of  the 
apostle,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  possible  doubt.  Each  and 
every  portion  of  the  prediction,  is  completely  fulfilled  in  their 
chanictcr,  doctrines,  manner  of  teaching,  aiul  the  grounds  uj>on 
which  their  tenets  were  based. 

In  considering  tlie  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Vaudois,  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  and  the  Albigenses,  claimed  as  ancestors 
of  the  early  Protestant  Churches,  and  especially  by  the  Calvinists, 
while  it  is  evident  they  difiered  in  many  great  and  leading  re- 
spects from  each  other,  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  from  each 
and  all  the  IVotestant  parties  llieniselves,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  these  sects  did  hold  certain  tenets  in  connnon.  With  many 
of  the  sects  of  old,  and  with  WicklilTe.  they  held  that  the  validity 
of  the  sacraments  was  lost  if  adniuiistered  bv  wicked  men, 
although  such  wickedness  was  hidden  in  the  heart,  and  could 
only  be  known  to  God. 

S  0.  Ref  options. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  ground  occupied  by 
many  sects  of  heretics,  before  the  Ueformation,  and  was  based 
upon  some  great  reason  and  necessity.  In  all  ages  those  who 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  Church,  were   compelled,  like 
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Luther,  to  adopt  some  theory  having  at  least  the  appearance  of 
logical  consistency  in  its  fundamental  principles.    The  Church 
being  in  the  prior  possession  of  the  governmg  principle  of  au- 
thority, those  who  denied  her  power,  were  compelled  to  adopt 
the  Scriptures  as  the  entire  code,  and  the  right  of  private  interpre- 
tation in  the  last  resort,  or  renounce  their  opinions.    '^Fhe  prin- 
ciple that  the  virtue  of  the  sacraments  depended  upon  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  administrator,  and  not  upon  his  official 
powers,  when  legitimately  extended,  would  necessarily  set  aside 
all  authority  in  the  Church  as  a  united  and  visible  body  of  men  ; 
and  would  make  the  authority  of  teachers  depend  upon  their 
personal  merits  alone.     If  the  sacraments  necessarily  lost  their 
validity  when  administered  by  a  wicked,  but  regularly  ordained 
minister,  then  the  only  logical  test  required  under  this  rule, 
must  be  the  personal  virtue  of  the  indi\ddual.     This  virtue  was 
the  oflTicient  test  of  the  right  to  administer.    And  as  this  personal 
virtue  did  not  depend  upon  the  Church  in  any  way,  and  yet 
constituted  the  only  qualification  required,  of  course  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church  could  not  exist  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
theory.    Hence  these  sects  held  that  any  good  person  could 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments. 

In  contemplating  the  character,  tenets,  and  history  of  these 
sects,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  great  and  perplexing 
necessity  that  compelled  the  Reformers  to  admit  a  fraternity 
with  them.  The  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Zuinglians,  had 
all  admitted,  as  fundamental  truths,  that  the  true  Church  was 
visible.  Catholic,  and  perpetual,  and  that  the  promises  of  Christ 
appertained  to  her.  As  a  part  of  this  idea  of  the  Church,  they 
insisted  that  ministers  must  have  a  vocation,  either  ordinary  or 
extraordinary.  Having  assumed  these  grounds,  they  were  then 
compelled  to  find  a  visible  church  always  existing  from  the  days 
of  the  apostles  down  to  the  days  of  Luther.  In  attempting  to 
do  this,  they  displayed  extraordinary  industry,  talent,  and  re- 
search. One  cannot  but  admire  their  intense  perseverance  and 
assiduity,  as  weU  as  the  great  ability  they  exhibited. 

But  all  the  abilities  in  the  world  cannot  annihilate  the  in- 
flexible facts  of  history.  Nor  can  any  amount  of  ability  recon- 
cile irreconcilable  principles.  Misguided  abilities  may  mistake 
and  conceal,  for  a  time,  the  facts  of  history,  and,  for  the  mo- 
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ment,  may  render  apparently  consistent,  inconsistent  theories; 
but  time  is  certain,  sooner  oi*  later,  to  expose  the  true  state  of 
the  case.  The  truth  must  and  will  stand  revealed  at  some 
period.  Intrepid  and  right-minded  men  will,  sooner  or  later, 
carry  out  the  main  principles  of  a  theory,  in  all  their  ramifica- 
tions, to  their  logical  and  legitimate  results. 

In  searching  for  the  true  visible  Church  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, they  were  placed  in  a  painful  predicament.  They  denied 
it  to  be  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  she  had  been  the  true  Church, 
they  ought  to  have  heard  her.  If  she  had  been  the  true 
Church,  then  there  was  no  necessity  or  justification  for  destroy- 
ing her,  and  reconstructing  the  alleged  true  Church  upon  her 
ruins.  When,  therefore,  they  turned  from  her  to  seek  for 
another,  where  was  it  to  be  found  ?  Tlie  Vaudois  extended 
only  back  to  1160,  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren  only  to  1467, 
and  the  Albigcnses  were  only  a  branch  of  the  Manicheans, 
holding  their  essential  and  fundamental  errors  in  the  main.  If 
the  Albigenses  w^qre  not  Manicheans,  and  all  the  histories  at^ 
testing  that  fact  were  false,  still  they  only  extended  back  to 
about  the  year  1000.  If,  on  the  contrary,  thoy  were  Mani- 
cheans, and  therefore  could  be  traced  Lack  to  Marcian,  in  the 
second  century,  who  taught  the  existence  of  two  principles,  the 
first  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  and  prohibited  marriage,  but 
not  the  use  of  meats,  then  the  line  of  succession  wouhl  be  al- 
most long  enough.  But  the  abominable  errors  of  these  jx^ople 
were  too  great.  Tliey  could  not  be  claimed  as  the  true  CMiurch. 
The  only  ground  upon  which  the  Albigenses  were  claimed  was, 
that  the  excesses  charged  against  them  were  calumnies.  Rut  to 
accuse  so  many  authors,  exhibiting  every  evidence  of  sincerity, 
of  such  excessive  calumny,  were  indulging  a  most  caj^tious  and 
suspicious  spirit. 

If  the  Manichean  sect,  wliose  beginning  could  be  traced 
clearlv  to  tlio  second  ccnturv,  if  not  to  Simon  Ma^rus,  in  the 
first,  and  which  continued  without  interruj)tion  near,  if  not 
quite,  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  extendini;  over  the  world  so 
far,  and  containing  such  numbers,  could  not  1k»  claimed  as  the 
true  Church  on  account  of  their  manifest  errors,  then  it  was 
clear  that  the  true  Church  must  be  made  uj)  of  various  short- 
lived, independent,  and  discordant  sects,  each  differing  from  all 
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the  others,  as  well  as  from  Protestants,  and  never  even  claiming 
any  affinity  with  each  other,  This  would  compose  the  chain  of 
Christian  succession  of  many  dissimilar  links,  some  deformed  in 
some  respects,  and  some  in  others.  But  not  only  would  the 
links  be  so  deformed,  and  yet  so  dissimilar  even  in  deformity, 
but  the  chain  itself  would  be  exceedingly  small  and  diminutive. 
Having  rejected  the  great  sects  of  the  Manicheans,  Arians,  and 
others,  containing  almost  the  entire  mass  of  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  this  theory  reduced  the  true  visible  Church 
to  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  different  sects,  dispersed  up  and 
do>\Ti  the  course  of  centuries,  confined  to  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  earth  at  a  time,  and  containing  scarcely  any  members, 
with  a  large  mass  of  error.  The  members  of  the  alleged  true 
Church  were  exceediligly  few,  while  their  errors  were  grievous, 
many,  and  discordant. 

This  theory  made  Christianity  a  practical  failure — a  system 
of  splendid  promises  and  of  meagre  results — the  Church  a  "  city 
of  magnificent  distances "  and  few  inhabitants.  The  Church, 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  according  to  this  theory, 
had  held  and  taught  the  most  discordant  and  fatal  errors  ;  and 
this  Church  universal  was  confined  to  one  comer  of  the  world. 
And  not  only  was  the  Church  a  failure  at  particular  periods,  but 
this  theory  made  it  a  fkilure  almost  throughout  its  entire  course. 
The  Church  of  Rome  had  held  in  her  communion,  throughout 
her  entire  history,  the  great  and  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
professed  Christians  ;  but  she  was  not  the  true  Church.  Nor 
was  the  true  Church  found  in  the  great  sects  that  separated 
from  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  was  only  found  in  the  most 
diminutive  and  obscure  sects,  each  differing  from  all  the  others, 
and,  as  Calvin  said,  "  not  seen  ftdly."  The  kingdom  of  Christ 
had  dwindled  so  as  scarcely  to  be  seen.  It  was  not  quite,  but 
almost,  invisible. 

If  the  visible  Church  came  from  the  hands  of  the  apostles 
united,  and  with  a  regular  ministry ;  and  if,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  Reformers,  all  ministers  must  have  a  vocation, 
either  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  and  if  the  expulsion  from  the 
visible  Church,  according  to  the  same  theory,  destroyed  or 
withdrew  the  ordinary  vocation  of  the  minister  cxcommuni-. 
cated,  and  the  true  Church  could  only  exist  with  authorized 
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preaching  and  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments,  as 
they  admitted,  how  did  these  sects  get  their  authority  to  be  the 
true  Church  ?  They  claimed  no  extraordinary  authority,  for 
they  did  not  claim  that  any  miracles  attested  it.  If,  then,  they 
had  any  authority,  it  must  have  been  ordinary.  But  they  were 
mere  laymen,  claimed  no  ordinary  vocation,  and  therefore  de- 
nied its  existence.  Their  common  principle,  making  the  valid- 
ity of  the  sacraments  dependent  upon  the  personal  virtue  of  the 
administrator,  rendered  every  kind  of  vocation  unnecessary. 
How,  then,  could  the  Reformers  claim  these  sects,  or  any  one 
of  them,  to  be  the  true  Church,  according  to  their  theory  ? 

But  these  sects  were  not  united  to  each  other  either  in  the  suc- 
cession of  ministers  or  doctrine.  Nor  did  these  sects,  or  anyone 
or  more  of  them,  have  any  just  claim  to  have  succeeded  others 
in  succession  of  doctrine  or  ministers,  except  the  Albigenses, 
who  could  rightfully  claim  as  their  ancestors  the  Manicheans. 

§  10.  Mr.  CamphclVs  tJieory  of  Protestant  succeasion. 

In  his  debate  with  Bishop  Purcell,  the  first  proposition  of 
Mr.  Campbell  was  this  : 

"1.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  institution,  somotinics  called 
the  Holy,  Apostolic,  Catholic  Churcli,  is  not  now,  nor  was  she 
ever,  catholic,  apostolic,  or  holy ;  but  is  a  sect,  in  the  fair  import 
of  that  word,  older  than  any  other  sect  now  existing,  not  the 
'  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  churches,'  but  an  apostasy  from  the 
only  true,  holy,  apostolic  Church  of  Christ.*" 

In  his  argument  to  sustain  this  j)roposition,  Mr.  C.  fixed 
upon  the  day  when  the  Church  of  Rome  became  a  sect,  and 
separated  from  the  true  Church.     He  says  : 

"  We  have  not  time  for  this,  as  we  are  now,  boforo  we  sil 
down,  to  give  you  the  day  and  date  of  tlie  separation  of  the 
Roman  Church  from  the  Greek  Church,  which  must  be  recrarded 
as  the  day  of  her  separate  existence,  when  she  became  what  she 
now  is,  a  schism^  a  sccty 

"  The  Catholic  body  was  not  yet  divided  mto  two  great 
masses." 

Mr.  Cain])bfll  here  speaks  of  the  period  of  the  contests  be- 
tween Pope  Nicliolas,  in  the  ninth  century,  and  l^hotius.  Patri- 
arch of  Constantuiople.     He  then  goes  on  to  quote  from  Du 
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Pin,  to  show  that  Pope  Leo  IX.,  through  his  legates,  excommu- 
nicated Michael  Cerularius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  a 
bull,  published  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1054.  Mr.  C.  then  says:  "If,  then,  there  be  any  truth  in  his- 
tory, from  that  day  the  present  sect  of  the  Church  of  Rome  be- 
gan its  existence."  In  his  reply,  Bishop  Purcell  said :  "  The 
gentleman  told  us  that  he  would  put  his  finger  upon  the  precise 
day  and  date,  as  recorded  in  history,  when  the  Roman  Church 
separated  from  the  holy  and  ancient  apostolic  Church,  but  he 
has  not  kept  his  word.  I  warrant  that  that  pledge  will  never 
be  redeemed."  (Mr.  Campbell  here  explained  that  he  had  fixed 
it  at  the  16th  of  July,  1054.)     (Debate  38,  39,  40,  41.) 

This  was  certmnly  very  explicit,  and  did  avoid  the  objection 
so  often  made,  that  no  date  had  been  fixed  upon  when  the  Ro- 
man separated  from  the  aUeged  true  Church.  But  in  avoiding 
one  difficulty,  Mr.  C.  very  evidently  ran  upon  others.  Several 
questions  necessarily  arise  from  this  position  : 

1.  If  the  Church  before  the  separation  was  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  admitted,  then,  which  was  the  true  Church  after  the 
separation,  the  Greek  or  Roman  ? 

2.  If  the  Church  before  the  separation  was  not  the  true 
Church,  then  how  did  the  Church  of  Rome  become  a  schism^  a 
sect^  for  the  first  time  in  July,  1054  ? 

3.  If  the  Church,  when  composed  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  united,  was  not  the  true  Church,  where  was  she  ? 

In  answer  to  the  new  difficulties  involved  in  this  position, 
Mr.  Campbell  says : 

"  The  question  was  asked  me  yesterday  evening,  '  Where 
was  the  true  Church  before  the  time  of  the  Greek  schism  ?'  I 
observed,  this  morning,  that  my  having  shown  the  Greek 
Church  to  be  the  senior,  as  the  original  of  the  Roman,  did  not 
necessarily  involve  the  idea,  that  the  Greek  Church  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  separation,  the  true  Catholic  Church."     (Page  65.) 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  could  not  perceive  how  this  an- 
swer avoided  the  difficulty.  It  is  true  that  3Ir.  C.'s  position, 
that  the  Greek  was  the  senior  of  the  Roman  Church,  did  not, 
of  itself  prove  that  the  Greek  was  the  true  Church  ;  but  taken 
in  connection  with  his  first  proposition,  it  did  prove  one  of  three 
things :   1.  That  the  Greek  was  the  true  Church  before  the 
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separation ;  or,  2,  that  Mr.  C.  contradicted  his  first  propofdlkm 
wherein  he  assumed  that  the  Roman  Church  is  a  sect  *^  older  than 
any  other  sect  now  existing ; "  or,  3,  that  the  Greek  Church 
does  not  7iow  exist,  Mr.  C.  had  evidently  involved  himself  in 
"  perplexities,"  as  the  Minister  Jurieu  has  it. 

Before  the  separation,  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  except  as  parts  of  one  united  whobu 
"Which  of  these  two  parts  was  first  establislied,  could  be  of  no 
moment  as  to  jurisdiction,  when  both  were  united.  If  they 
were  both  parts  of  one  united  Churcli,  as  Mr.  C.  admitted, 
then  this  Church  must  have  been  the  true  Church  before  the 
separation,  or  Mr.  C.  had  failed  to  do  what  he  promised,  and 
assumed  that  ho  had  done,  namely:  to  show  when  the  Church 
of  Rome  separated  from  the  true  Church.  If  this  united  Church, 
before  the  separation,  was  not  the  true  Churchy  then  she  was 
but  a  sect  and  a  schism,  and  Mr.  C.  ought  to  have  gone  Airther 
back  than  the  year  1054,  to  fix  the  date.  If^  on  the  contrary, 
this  united  Church  was  tlie  true  Church  up  to  the  sei)aration  in 
1054,  then  one  party  or  the  other  must  have  continued  the 
true  Cliurcli  afterwards,  unless  we  iissuino  tliat  the  separation 
destroyed  butli.  Ami  it'  the  separation  destroyed  both,  what 
then  beeaine  ol'  the  true  Church?  And  wliat  iK'canie  of  the 
promises  of  Clnisi  'f  Mr.  C.  had  iixed  the  date  of  the  Papacy. 
"Thus  in  the  year  OUG,''  he  says,  '-two  years  after  the  death  of 
the  saint,  llie  iirst  IVpe  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  ihe  Galilean 
fisherman,  if  indeed  l\aer  had  ever  sat  in  a  chair  at  Uome.-' 
■  Debate  30.) 

From  that  year  up  to  the  Greek  Schism  in  1054,  Mr.  C.  ad- 
mitted that  the  churches  of  the  West  and  East  were  united 
under  the  l\>pe  of  Rome.  If  this  Church,  thus  united  with  the 
l*ope,  was  not  the  true  Church,  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  C's  date 
of  1054  amounted  to  no  more  thiui  this:  it  shtnved  wlieu  a  sect 
or  schism  had  divided  into  two  sects  or  sdiisms ;  and  it  vet  re- 
mained  to  show  wliere  was  the  true  Churdi,  and  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  Cluirch  of  Uonie.  Mr.  V.  liad  claimed  to  have 
done  what  yet  remained  to  be  done.  An<l  it  was  aUo  clear, 
that  Mr.  C.'s  iMKsilion,  that  the  ''  (''(f/tnllc  l)()dv  was  not  vet 
divide<l  hito  two  *^a-eat  masses''  in  the  ninth  century,  was  incon- 
sistent w  ith  the  supposition  that  the  Church,  betbre  the  separa- 
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tioB,  was  not  the  true  Church.  Mr.  C.  expressly  admits  the 
truths  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  while  he  does  not  concede  that  it 
was  composed  by  them,  and  says :  "  All  the  Protestant  world 
believes  this  ^  apostles'  creed,'  as  it  is  called,  and  are  as  uniform 
in  this  faith  as  the  Mother  Church  herself."  (Debate  11.) 
When,  therefore,  Mr,  C.  said  the  "  Catholic  body  was  not  yet 
divided,"  I  understand  him  to  mean  that  tlie  Catholic  Church 
mentioned  in  the  Creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church,'* 
was  the  Catholic  body  to  which  he  alluded,  and  that  he  intended 
to  maintain  the  position,  that  the  Church  in  communion  with 
the  Pope,  before  the  Greek  Schism,  was  the  Church. 

But  the  position  admitting  the  Church,  before  the  Greek 
Schism,  to  have  been  the  Catholic  Church,  involved  too  many 
consequences.  The  Catholic  doctrines  held  at  the  present  day, 
were  held  in  the  Church  at  that  day.  Hence  Mr.  C,  as  I  must 
think,  abandoned  that  |)Osition,  and  sought  the  true  Church  else- 
where. All  that  he  had  before  said  in  reference  to  that  position, 
seemed  to  me  set  aside  by  other  grounds  taken  afterwards. 

On  page  65  he  continues :  "  We  can,  however,  show  that, 
from  the  earliest  times,  there  has  existed  a  people  whom  no 
man  can  remember,  [number  ?]  that  have  earnestly  and  consist- 
ently contended  for  the  fiiith  ofice  delivered  to  the  saints.  If 
he  requires  me  to  put  my  finger  on  the  page  of  history  on 
which  is  described  the  commencement  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Roman  diocese  from  the  true  faith,  I  will  turn  back  to  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  250.  Then  the  controversy  between  Cor- 
nelius and  Novatiau,  about  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  embraced 
the  points  at  issue,  which  separated  the  true  Church  from  that 
which  was  grievously  contaminated  with  error  and  inunorality. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  controversy  about  the  purity  of  communion 
and  discipline,  rather  than  about  articles  of  doctrine."  "  I  hold 
in  my  hand,"  he  continues,  ^'  one  of  the  latest  and  best  historians 
— Waddington.  *  *  The  account  he  gives  of  these  reformers 
is  sustained  by  Jones,  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians.  I 
l)refer  Waddington  for  his  brevity  and  perspicuity.     He  says : 

"  '  We  may  conclude  with  some  notice  of  the  sect  of  the 
Xovutians,  who  were  stigmatized  at  the  time  both  as  schis- 
matics and  heretics,  but  who  may  perhaps  be  more  properly 
considered  as  the  earliest  body  of  ecclesiastical  reformers.    They 
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arose  at  Rome  about  the  year  250  A.  D.,  and  subsisted,  untQ  the 
fifth  century,  throughout  every  part  of  Christendom.  Nova- 
tian,  a  proselyte  of  Rome,  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  learn* 
ing,  and  of  a  character  so  austere  that  he  was  unwilling,  under 
any  circumstances  of  contrition,  to  readmit  those  who  had  once 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  And  this  sever- 
ity he  would  have  extended  not  only  to  those  who  had  fallen  by 
deliberate  transgression,  but  even  to  such  as  had  made  a  forced 
compromise  of  their  faith  under  the  terrors  of  persecution.  He 
considered  the  Christian  Church  as  a  society,  where  virtue  and 
innocence  reigned  universally,  and  refused  any  longer  to  ac- 
knowledge as  members  of  it  those  who  had  once  degenerated 
into  unrighteousness.  This  endeavor  to  revive  the  spotless  pu- 
rity of  the  primitive  faith,  was  found  inconsistent  with  the  cor- 
ruptions even  of  that  early  age  ;  it  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  the  leading  prelates,  as  a  vain  and  visionary  scheme ;  and 
those  rigid  principles,  w^hich  had  characterized  and  sanctified 
the  Church  in  the  first  century,  were  abandoned  to  the  profes- 
sion of  schismatic  sectaries  in  the  third.' 

"  This  sounds  a  little  like  Protestantism."  Truly  it  seems 
so.  But  what  is  gained  by  the  i)aternity  ?  If  Protestantism 
and  aneieut  heresy  be  alike,  is  that  anv  advantajro  to  the  for- 
mer?  But  I  confess  I  could  not  see  how  Mr.  C.  had  improved 
his  case.  He  proi)osed  to  show  "  the  commencement  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Roman  diocese  from  the  tntc  faith ^'*'*  and  then 
speaks  of  the  contest  which  "embraced  the  points  at  issue  which 
8e])arated  the  true  Church  from  that  which  was  grievously  con- 
taminated with  error  and  innnorality."  After  niakinc:  these 
promises  regarding  faith  and  the  true  Church,  which  he  take^ 
to  be  the  Novatians,  he  suddenly  lowers  his  standard,  and  tells 
us,  "it  was  indeed  a  controversy  about  the  purity  of  conunnnion 
and  disHpllnc^  rather  than  about  articles  of  doctrine.''  jVfr.  C 
also  says :  "  I  have  here  before  me,  Eusebius,  the  oldest  of 
ecclesiastical  historians,  who  intbrnis  us  that  Xovatus  and  his 
j)arty  wer(»  called  Cathurl  or  Fifritans,  And,  although  he 
appears  greatly  incensed  against  Novatus  and  Iiis  ]>arty,  he  can 
record  no  evil  against  them,  except  their  ^  ioicharitab/e?itss^  in 
refusing  to  comnnuie  with  those  of  immoral  and  doubtful  char- 
acter."    (Debate  CO.) 
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The  ofdi/  ground,  then,  of  separation,  as  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  C.  in  his  reference  to  Eusebius,  is  the  sole  one  given  by 
Waddington,  namely:  "He  (Novatian)  was  unwilling,  under 
ani/  circumstances  of  contrition^  to  readmit  those  once  separated 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  ; "  even  in  cases  where  they 
"  had  made  2^  forced  compromise  of  their  faith  under  the  terrors 
of  persecution,'*'^ 

Was  Novatian  right?  "Was  his  doctrine  true?  Who  is 
now  prepared  to  sustain  the  same  ground  ?  And  when  Mr. 
Waddington  says,  so  doubtingly,  that  the  Novatians  "may, 
perhaps,  be  more  properly  considered  as  the  earliest  body  of 
ecclesiastical  reformers,"  does  he  mean  to  take  the  clear  and 
distinct  position  that  they  were  right  in  the  only  ground  alleged 
by  them,  and  given  by  him  as  the  cause  of  separation  ?  And 
when  he  speaks  of  "  this  attempt  to  revive  the  spotless  moral 
purity  of  the  primitive  faith,'*  does  he  mean  to  say  that  the 
faith  of  the  primitive  Church  was  similar  to  that  of  Novatian 
in  this  respect  ?  And  when  he  speaks  of  "those  rigid  princi- 
ples "  of  the  Church  of  the  first  century,  does  he  mean  to  say 
that  a  person  *'^once  separated^'*  from  the  Church  at  that  early 
day,  would  not  have  been  readmitted  "  und^r  any  circumstan- 
ces of  contrition  "  ?  And  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  corruptions 
even  of  that  early  age,"  does  he  mean  by  this  the  doctrine  and 
practice  condemned  by  Novatian?  namely :  readmitting  into 
the  Church,  after  duo  repentance,  those  who  had  fallen.  And 
was  this  merciful  doctrine  and  practice,  heresy  and  corrui>tion? 
And  if  Mr.  Waddington  did  not  intend  to  indorse  the  only 
ground  given  by  him  as  the  one  taken  by  Novatian^  then  what 
did  he  mean  ?  Did  he  mean  to  condemn  the  treason^  and  yet 
praise  the  traitor  f  Did  he  mean  to  say  to  Novatian  in  sub- 
stance :  "  Sir,  you  are  vrrong  in  the  only  ground  assumed  by 
you,  and  yet  it  is  the  true  faith  of  the  primitive  Church  "  ?  In 
a  word,  did  he  mean  to  condemn  the  principles  of  Novatian, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  hold  him  to  be  a  true  reformer  ?  Or 
was  the  truth  this,  and  this  only :  that  the  learned  historian 
could  not  sanction  the  ground  taken  by  Novatian  ;  and  yet  such 
was  the  inexorable  necessity  to  find  reformers,  "  even  at  that 
early  age^'^  that  he  must  needs  hold  the  Novatians  such,  when 
they  were  nnequiyocally  in  the  wrong  ?  And  was  ho  compelled, 
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as  a  historian^  to  give  the  matter  of  fact  truly,  and  yet,  as  a 
Protestant^  to  give  his  opinion^  indor^ng  admitted  error  ^  Or 
did  he  mean  to  hold  every  attempt  at  reformation,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  as  still  commendable  ?  Or  did  he  mean  to  take 
the  ground,  that  when  there  are  alleged  errors  in  a  cbnrch, 
that  he  who  assumes  to  reform  her,  but  who,  infacty  only  adds 
other  admitted  errors  to  those  already  existing^  is  still  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  a  reformer  ? 

It  is  true,  the  historian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  extract, 
speaks  doubt ingly^  as  he  says  ''^perhaps  "  the  Novatians  may  be 
properly  called  reformers ;  but  in  the  close  he  says  expressly, 
that  "  those  rigid  principle  which  had  characterized  and  ^o/mv 
tified  the  Church  in  the  first  century,  were  abandoned  to  the 
profession  of  schismatic  sectaries  in  the  third."  The  prindpUi 
of  the  Church  of  the^r«^  century  were  abandoried  to  the  Nova- 
tians !  Then  was  not  Novatian  right,  according  to  this  explicit 
statement  ? 

If  it  be  a  doctrine  or  principle  of  the  first  century,  then  it 
ought  to  be  sustained.  But  I  never  could  find  any  satisfactory 
evidence  that  such  was  the  doctrine  of  Clirist.  When  the 
chosen  all  became  oftended  and  lied,  an<l  tliis  alter  being  spe- 
cially warned  by  Christ,  and  afler  having  ina<le  the  most  solemn 
pledges  of  fidelity ;  and  when  Peter  had  denied  his  ]\Iaster,  in 
His  immediate  presence,  and  under  His  own  eye,  and  affirmed 
his  denial  with  an  oath,  they  were  n(^t  so  treated  by  our  Lord. 
Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  and  was  restored.  The  in- 
cestuous Corinthian  was  not  so  dealt  with  bv  St.  Paul.  And  in 
the  letter  of  the  churclies  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  martyrdom  of  many  Christians  at  these  j>laecs,  in 
the  second  century,  as  recorded  by  Ensebius,  and  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  it  is  stated,  th.at  many 
Christi.ans,  under  tlie  terrors  an<l  ])ains  of  torture,  at  first  denied 
the  faith  ;  but  they  subs('(|uently  repented,  and  died  glorious 
martyrs  for  the  faith.  '*l>iit,'"*  they  say,  "the  mean  time  was 
not  fruitless  to  them,  l)ut  tlin»ugh  their  j»atience  the  infinite 
mercy  of  Christ  appeared.  For  the  dead  members  were  on- 
livened  through  the  living,  an«l  the  martyrs  showe«l  favor  to 
those  who  were  not  martyrs,  and  there  was  great  joy  to  the 
Virgin  Mother,  the  Chm*ch,  in   receiving  again,  living,  whom 
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she  had  cast  away  as  dead  and  abortive.  For  by  these  good 
men,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  had  denied  Christ  were 
renewed,  and  reconceived  and  rekindled,  and  learned  to  con- 
.  fess,  and  now,  living  and  full  of  nerve,  were  brought  before  the 
tribunal."  ♦  ♦  ♦  «  pu^  Christ  was  greatly  glorified  in  those 
who  had  denied  before,  but  then  confessed,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  heathen.  For  these  were  even  separately  ex- 
amined, as  on  the  idea  that  they  were  to  be  dismissed ;  but, 
confessing,  were  added  to  the  number  of  the  martyrs." 

Now  had  Novatian  been  right  in  his  *'  uncharitahUness^^^ 
Christ  would  not  have  been  glorified,  and  the  Church  re- 
joiced by  the  return  of  these  stray  sheep,  who  so  willingly  and 
gloriously,  like  Old  Peter,  at  last  laid  do^Ti  their  lives  for  the 
faith.  Ofie  error  of  poor,  weak  human  nature,  was  enough,  with 
this  "  austere  man,"  to  exclude  from  the  Church  forever.  And 
we  of  this  distant  day,  who  have  never  shed  one  drop  of  blood 
for  the  faith,  like  raw  recruits,  who  never  smelt  "  villanous  salt- 
petre," or  witnessed  the  battle's  "  magnificently  stem  array,"  are 
over-confident  that  none  of  us  would  ever  flinch,  should  the  in- 
vincible trial  come.  But  like  young  eaglets,  whose  newly-fledged 
pinions  have  only  borne  thefti  in  short  gyrations  around  the 
parent  eyry,  and  which  fix  their  confident  gaze  upon  the  sun, 
and  complacently  conclude  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  soar 
to  that  luminary ;  so  we,  at  distance  safe  from  harm,  may  con- 
sole ourselves  vnih  the  self-complimentary  reflection,  that  had 
ice  lived  in  the  day  of  trial,  wc  should  never  have  fallen. 

I  supposed  when  Mr.  C.  asserted  that  the  Novatians  were 
the  true  Church,  and  "  earnestly  and  consistently  contended  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  had,  as  he  alleged, 
separated  from  that  Church  "  which  was  then  grievously  con- 
taminated with  error  and  immorality,"  that  he  was  surely  pre- 
pared to  sustain  the  ground  assumed  by  Novatian,  as  the  cause 
of  the  separation.  I  was,  however,  mistaken,  for  Mr.  C.  after- 
wards says :  "  They  (the  Novatians)  had  one  fault,  which  we 
both  allow — they  were  too  severe  in  one  branch  of  discipline— 
they  could  never  receive  those  who  had  grievously  fallen — ^no 
repentance  would  obtain  re-admission,  if  the  penitent  had  fla- 
grantly sinned."    (Debate  76.) 

In  this  language  Mr.  C.  puts  in  conditions  not  mentioned  by 
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Waddington,  but  contrary  to  them — "  very  flagrantly  sinned^ — 
"  grievously  lUllen."  Waddington  says  in  no  case  were  they  re- 
admitted, even  when  they  had  compromised  their  faith  tinder 
the  terrors  of  persecution.  And  I  could  not  but  observe  how 
Mr.  C.  had  receded  from  his  first  position.  He  first  assumes  to 
show  "  a  people  "  who  "  have  earnestly  and  consbtently  contend- 
ed for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints" — ho  next  spoke 
of  degeneracy  from  the  "  true  faith'^'*  in  A.  D.  250 — then  of  the 
separation  of  the  ^^true'*'*  from  the  "grievously  contaminated" 
Church — then  he  makes  the  separation  take  place  only  upon  the 
grounds  of  "  purity  of  communion  and  discipline,"  and  not  &ith 
— then  he  disapproves  of  the  very  ground  upon  which  this  "frii« 
church  "  did  separate  from  the  "  grievously  contaminated  " — 
and,  finally,  winds  up  by  saying :  "  They  had  other  objections  be- 
sides this  against  the  opposing  party ;  but  this  was  sufficient  for 
a  division."     (Debate  76.) 

But  what  those  other  grounds  were,  neither  Mr.  C.  nor  Wad- 
dington infonned  us.  And  Mr.  C.  had  taken  good  care  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  any  such  a  retreat ;  for  ho  said  in  the  be^n- 
ning  that  the  "  controversy  "  which  "  separated  the  true  church 
from  tliat  which  was  grievously  contaminated,"  "  was  about  the 
])urity  of  coinunniion  and  (lisci2)line,  rather  than  about  articles 
of  doctrine.''  Whatever  points  wore  involved  regarded  "  puritv 
of  connnunion  and  discipline,"  and  not  doctrine,  as  Mr.  C.  had 
it.  And  when  Waddington  assumes  to  give  the  cause  of  the 
separation,  he  gives  only  one.  And  Mr.  C,  when  praising  Xo- 
vatian  and  his  party,  says  Eusebius  could  "record  no  evil  against 
them,  except  their  '  uncliaritabloncss.'  "  Xow,  as  Mr.  C.  &iys, 
Eiiscliius  "  appears  greatly  incensed  against  them,"  and,  of 
course,  Mgrcedwith  theoi^posito  party  in  their  views;  had  there 
been  other  grounds  alleged  as  existing,  surely  Eusebius  could 
have  recorded  them. 

That  there  were  other  grounds,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C\, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  but  Xovatian  did  not  think  so.  And 
if  he  did  think  so,  Mr.  C.  places  him  in  a  very  awkward  i)osi- 
tion  ;  tor  while  there  were  several  causes  alh\!^'ed  by  Mr.  C.  to 
have  existed,  he  makes  Xovatian  so  perverse;  as  to  discard  all 
those  that  were  true^  and  rely  solely  upon  that  one  which  was 
yW.s'/',  and  wliich  Mr.  V,  himself  is  compelled  to  condemn  at  last. 
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Whatever  other  causes  might  possibly  have  existed,  Novatian 
thought  so  little  of  them  that  they  were  not  even  assumed  as  a 
part  of  the  grounds  of  separation.  True,  Cornelius,  on  his  part, 
urged  against  Xovatian  himself,  certain  personal  faults,  independ- 
ent of  his  heresy ;  but  these  did  not  constitute  the  cause  which 
Novatian  assigned  as  the  ground  of  separation. 

Now  I  could  not  see  in  what  possible  respect  Novatian  had 
reformed  the  Church.  After  all  that  had  been  so  confidently 
said, 

*''■  The  whole  amount  of  this  stupendous  fame  *' 

was  this,  and  this  only :  Novatian  took  with  him  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  other  party,  as  Mr.  C.  calls  the  Church,  except  that  one 
which  he  condemned,  and  in  this  Novatian  was  confessedly  in 
the  wrong.  So  far,  then,  from  improving,  he  had  only  added 
error.  He  had,  upon  a  false  ground,  separated  from  the  Church, 
set  up  for  himself,  excommunicated  those  who  did  not  agree 
with  him  in  this  false  ground,  and  assumed  a  system  of  severity, 
extreme,  unscriptural,  and  cruel.  But  to  my  mind  this  case,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Vaudois,  Manichcans,  and  others,  proved  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  that  ancient  heresy  generally  based  its 
pretensions  upon  the  claim  of  extreme  virtue.  Some  members  of 
the  Church  did  not  come  up  to  their  standard  of  personal  piety, 
and  they,  to  improve  individual  members  in  virtue,  assumed 
to  reform  the  entire  Church  in  matters  of  faith.  But  their  zeal 
was  not  according  to  knowledge. 

§  11.  Mr,  Campbell's  tJieory  continued, 

"  These  Puritans,  or  reformers,"  Mr.  C.  continues,  "  spread 
all  over  the  world,  and  continued  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of 
those  who,  from  being  the  major  party,  claimed  to  be  the  Cath- 
olic or  only  church.  They  continued  under  the  name  of  Nova- 
tians  for  more  than  two  centuries ;  but  finally  were  merged  in 
the  Donatists,  who,  indeed,  are  the  same  people  under  another 
name.  These  Donatists  were  a  very  large  and  prosperous  com- 
munity. We  read  of  279  Donatist  bishops  in  one  African  coun- 
cil.    Of  these  Donatists  the  same  historian  deposes : 

" '  The  Donatists  have  never  been  charged,  with  the  slightest 
show  of  truth,  with  any  error  of  doctrine,  or  any  defect  in  church 
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government  or  discipline,  or  any  depravity  of  moral  practioe ; 
they  agreed  in  every  respect  with  their  adversaries,  except  one 
— they  did  not  acknowledge  as  legitimate  the  ministry  of  the 
African  church,  but  considered  their  own  body  to  be  the  true, 
uncorrupted,  universal  church. 

" '  It  is  quite  clear  that  they  pushed  their  schism  to  very 
great  extremities,  even  to  that  of  rejecting  the  communion  of 
all  who  were  in  communion  with  the  church  which  they  called 
false ;  but  this  was  the  extent  of  their  spiritual  offence,  even 
from  the  assertion  of  their  enemies.'  "     (Wad.  His.,  p.  1 54.) 

"  The  Donatists,  in  some  two  centuries,  were  amalgamated 
with  the  PauUcians.  They,  too,  were  called  Puritans.  Jones, 
who  has  been  at  the  greatest  pains  to  give  their  history,  gives 
the  following  accoimt  of  them  : 

"  'About  the  year  660,  a  new  sect  arose  in  the  east,  under  the 
name  of  PauUcians,  which  is  justly  entitled  to  our  attention. 

"  'In  Mananalis,  an  obscure  towTi  in  the  vicinity  of  Samosata, 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Constantine  entertained  at  his  house  a 
deacon,  who,  having  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Mahometans, 
was  returning  from  Syria,  whither  he  had  been  carried  away 
captive.  From  this  passing  stranger  Constantino  recoivc^d  the 
precious  gift  of  the  Xew  Testament  in  its  original  language, 
which,  even  at  this  early  period,  was  concealed  from  the  vulgar — 
that  Peter  Siculus,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  information  on 
the  history  of  the  Paulicians,  tells  us  the  fii'st  scruples  of  a  Cath- 
olic, when  he  was  advised  to  road  the  Bible  was,  '  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  us  profane  persons  to  read  these  sacred  writings,  but  for 
the  priests  only.'  Indeed,  the  gross  ignorance  that  pervaded 
Europe  at  this  time,  rondorod  the  generality  of  the  j>oople  inca- 
pablo  of  reading  that  or  any  other  book  ;  but  even  those  of  the 
laity  who  could  read  wore  dissuaded  by  their  religious  guides 
from  meddling  with  the  Bible.  Constantine,  however,  made 
the  host  use  of  the  deacon's  present — he  studied  the  Nuw  Tes- 
tainont  with  unwearied  assiduity — and  more  j)articularly  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  from  which  he  at  length  endeavored 
to  deduce  a  system  of  doctrine  and  worship.  'He  investigated 
the  creed  of  primitive  Christianity,'  says  Gibbon,  *and  whatever 
might  be  the  success,  a  IVotestant  reader  will  applaud  the  spirit 
of  incjuiry.'    The  knowledge  to  which  Constantine  himself  was, 
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under  the  divine  blessing,  enabled  to  attain,  he  gladly  commoni- 
cated  to  others  around  him,  and  a  Christian  church  was  collect- 
ed* In  a  little  time  several  individuals  arose  among  them,  qual- 
ified for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  several  other  churches 
were  collected  throughout  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  whole  of  their  history,  to  have  been  a  leading 
object  with  Constantine  and  his  brethren  to  restore,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  profession  of  Christianity  to  all  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity."    (Jones'  Hist.  Christian  Ch.,  p.  239.) 

Again: 

" '  The  Paulician  teachers,'  says  Gibbon,  '  were  distinguished 
only  by  their  Scriptural  names,  by  the  modest  title  of  their  fel- 
low pilgrims,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their  zeal  and  knowl- 
edge, and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  they  were  incapable  of  desiring,  or  at  least,  of  ob- 
taining the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  Catholic  prelacy.  Such 
anti-Christian  pride  they  strongly  censured.'  "     (Id.,  p.  240.) 

"  I  might  read  almost  to  the  same  eftect  from  Waddington 
and  Du  Pin.  True,  they  are  called  heretics  by  those  who  call 
themselves  Catholics  and  us  heretics;  but  what  does  that 
prove  ? 

"  Until  the  appearance  of  the  Waldenses  [Vaudois]  and  Albi- 
gcnses,  these  Protestants  continued  to  oppose  the  church  of  na- 
tions in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  imtil  at  one  time  they  claimed 
the  title  of  Catholic.  "We  read  of  hundreds  of  bishops  attending 
the  different  councils  in  which  they  met  to  oppose  the  violent 
assaults  of  their  enemies."     (Debate  67,  08.) 

The  first  point  that  I  considered,  was  the  statement  of  Mr. 
C,  that  the  Novatians,  after  more  than  two  centuries,  were 
merged  in  the  Donatists. 

The  Donatists  arose  in  Afirica,  in  A.  D.  311.  The  election 
of  Cecilian  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Carthage,  upon  the  death  of 
Mensurius,  was  disputed  by  Donatus  and  his  supporters.  In 
313  a  council  held  at  Rome,  before  which  Cecilian  and  Donatus 
both  appeared,  each  accompanied  by  ten  bishops  of  his  party, 
decided  in  fiivor  of  the  regularity  of  the  ordination  of  Cecilian. 
Again,  in  314,  a  synod  at  Aries  decided  in  the  same  way. 

At  the  time  of  the  separation  from  the  same  church  from 
which  the  Novatians  had,  sixty-one  years  before,  separated,  the 
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only  ground  alleged  was  this  one  regarding  the  le^timacy  of 
the  ministry  of  Cecilian.  In  every  other  respect,  according  to 
Waddington,  they  agreed  with  their  adversaries.  Whatever 
doctrines  were  held  by  the  Church,  were  held  by  them.  Do- 
natists  arose  in  Africa,  and  were  confined  to  that  continent,  and 
the  Novatians  arose  at  Rome.  If,  then,  the  Novations  ulti- 
mately joined  the  Donatists,  it  was  only  by  giving  up  all  that 
was  peculiar  to  them,  and  recanting  the  only  ground  upon 
which  they  separated  from  the  Church  originally.  In  joining 
the  Donatists,  they  lost  all  identity  of  organization  and  doctrine. 
They  in  fact  became  members  of  another  and  a  distinct  sect 
There  was  not  the  slightest  identity  between  these  two  parties, 
except  that  they  both  stood  opposed  to  the  Church,  but  upon 
different  and  antagonistic  grounds.  One  merely  died  out,  and 
the  other  lived  on  a  while  longer.  The  former  members  of  the 
deceased  Church  may  have  joined,  and  become  identified  with, 
another  sect,  holding  the  very  doctrine  which  caused  these  No- 
vatians  to  sever  the  Church  in  250.  It  was  a  surrender,  not 
a  compromise. 

But  I  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  merger  whatever,  inde- 
pendent r)f  JMr.  C.'s  statement.  The  language  of  Wadding- 
ton  doc?s  not  convey  any  such  idea.  Tliat  the  Xovatians  con- 
tinued until  after  the  Donatist  schism,  was  true.  But  this,  of 
itself,  did  not  j)rove  any  merger.  And  from  the  fact  that  their 
doctrine  was  different  from  that  of  the  Donatists,  and  that  they 
claimed  to  be  exclusively  the  true  Church,  while  the  Donatists 
did  the  same,  there  could  have  been  no  merger. 

And  I  could  not  see  any  thing  in  the  Donatists,  that  entitled 
thorn  to  the  claim  of  lieing  the  true  Church.  They  divided  the 
Church  ujKm  a  question  simply  regarding  the  legitimacy  of  a 
single  bishop.  "  They  pushed  their  schism  to  very  great  ex- 
tremities," says  Waddington.  Was  this  any  merit  ?  If  the 
Church  was  "grievously  contaminated  w^ith  error,"  as  Mr. 
Campbell  contends,  these  Donatists  did  not  propose  to  remedy 
these  evils.  What,  then,  was  their  pecxdhir  merit  ?  Was  it 
simply  dividing  the  Church  ?  Was  the  act  of  simply  i)rotesting 
upon  right  or  wrong  grounds,  still  a  merit  ?  I  could  not  see 
any  merit  in  mere  schism. 

"No  heretic,"  suys  Waddington,  j).  154,  "was  as  likely  as 
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the  Donatist  to  lay  claims  to  the  name  Catholic ;  yet  even  the 
Donatist,  while  he  maintained  that  the  true  spirit  and  purity 
were  alone  perpetuated  in  his  own  communion,  would  scarcely 
have  affirmed  that  that  was  bona  fide  the  universal  church, 
tohich  did  fiot  extend  beyond  the  shores  of  Africa^  and  which 
had  not  the  majority  even  there." 

Mr.  Campbell  says :  "  The  Donatists,  in  some  two  centuries, 
were  amalgaiLated  with  the  Paulicians."  But  I  could  find  no 
evidence  of  this  alleged  fact,  other  than  the  statement  of  Mr.  C. 
And  several  questions  arise  in  regard  to  Mr.  C.'s  merger  and 
amalgamation : 

1.  He  says  the  Novatians  merged  in  the  Donatists.  Wad- 
dington  says  the  Donatists  were  confined  to  Africa.  The  Xo- 
vatians  arose  at  Rome.  Now  how  did  those  Novatians  out  of 
Africa  merge  in  the  Donatists  ? 

2.  He  says  the  Donatists,  in  some  two  centuries,  amalga- 
mated with  the  Paulicians.  Jones  says  that  the  deacon  left 
the  New  Testament  with  Constantine  in  660,  and  this  was  in 
Armenia  in  the  East.  Then  how  did  the  Donatists,  who  were 
confined  to  Africa,  amalgamate  with  the  Paulicians,  who  were 
never  on  that  continent  ?  And  how  did  this  amalgamation  takd 
place  before  the  Paulicians  existed  ? 

But  as  respects  the  Paulicians,  Jones,  the  Protestant  histo- 
rian, gives  us  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  and  his  opinion 
of  the  intention  of  Constantine  to  restore  the  primitive  worship 
of  Christianity*  in  all  its  simplicity,  which  is  always  the  object 
avowed  by  all  separatists  of  every  age ;  but  he  does  not,  in  tho 
extract,  give  us  their  peculiar  doctrines — the  tenets  that  distin- 
guished them  from  others.  Jones  himself  speaks  rather  doubt- 
ingly.  True,  he  says  Constantine  "  studied  the  New  Testament 
with  unwearied  assiduity,"  "  from  which  at  length  he  endeavored 
to  deduce  a  system  of  Moctrine  and  worship."  And  the  lan- 
guage of  Gibbon  is  still  more  equivocal :  "  whatever  mighi  be 
the  success.'^^  All  that  Gibbon  could  say  was  that  the  Protes- 
tant would  "  applaud  the  spirit  of  inquiry."  In  the  extract  from 
Gibbon,  their  peculiar  tenets  are  not  given,  but  he  speaks  of 
their  demeanor  and  practice  of  poverty,  and  their  claim  to 
"  some  extraordinary  gift  of  tho  Holy  Spirit,"  without  saying 
what  it  was. 
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But  the  question  arose  in  m^  mind,  whether  "stBdjiog  thi 
Soriptnre  with  nnwerried  assiduity,"  with  the  intetat  to  tmUM 
piimitive  Christianity,  and  arriving  at  the  wnng  amohMionai 
the  wrong  faith,  oonld  constitute  the  true  Churoh.  Id  athtr 
words,  whether  any  &idi  was  required  by  the  Cbristiaa  law; 
and  if  BO,  whether  it  must  not  be  the  true  &ith.  If  mere  (to- 
cerity  was  required,  the  law  laying  down  what  waa  to  be  be- 
lieved and  done,  must  be  dmply  idle.  And  I  most  oonfal  I 
could  not  understand  what  sort  of  true  Church  it  oould  be  wift 
a  fahe  Mi\x. 

And  when  I  examined  to  see  what  the  peooliar  dootxinei  of 
this  sect  were,  I  found  them  to  be  Manioheaiu  in  Huar  leaAiiK 
principles,  as  fUlIy  shown  by  Boeauet  in  his  History,  u  tinaif 
stated.  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  C,  that  they  oonUnoad  ta 
*'  oppose  the  Church  of  natiotu  in  the  Eut  and  in  tlie  Wilt,' 
tmtil  the  times  of  the  Waldcnscs  and  Albigenses.  But  then 
AlbigcnBCB  were  also  a  branch  of  the  same  ManicbeaQ  root  b 
addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  historians  quoted  by  Bonnet, 
Waddin^on  says,  in  speaking  of  the  sects  of  Danphine  and 
other  errorists  condemned  at  Arras  in  1025  :  "  It  is  proper  to 
mention  what  these  opinions  really  were,  which  were  condenmd 
nt  Arras,  lest  it  should  be  Bup^wscd  that  they  were  at  Tariam 
only  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  strictly  in  aooord- 
anco  with  apostolic  truth."  "It  was  asserted  that  the  Saen- 
roent  of  baptism  was  uselesB,  and  of  no  efficacy  to  aalTation— 
that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  was  equally  annecer 
sary.  It  appears  that  the  objections  of  the  heretics  on  thii 
point  went  beyond  the  mere  denial  of  the  change  of  substano^- 
that  the  sacred  orders  of  the  ministry  were  not  of  divine  inttita- 
tion — that  penance  was  altogether  incfficatuons — that  martiig* 
in  general  was  contrary  to  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  lain 
— that  saint  worship  is  to  be  confined  to  the  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs, &c.,  &c.,  so  mixed  and  various  ia  the  substance  of  then 
opinions  to  which  learned  writers  on  this  anbjeot  appeal  with  SB 
much  satisfaction."  Again:  "They  were  all  tunted  more  or 
less  deeply  by  the  poison  of  Manicheism;  and  since  it  ia  our  ob- 
ject to  establish  n  connection  with  the  primitive  ohnreli,  wo 
shall  scarcely  attain  it  through  those  whose  fbndamental  frinet- 
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pie  was  unequivocally  rejected  by  that  churcb,  as  irrational  and 
impious."     (P.  654,  655.    Cited  Debate  80.) 

Moslicira,  the  Lutheran  Church  historian,  says:  "Among 
the  sects  that  troubled  the  Latin  church  this  century,  (the  12th,) 
the  principal  place  is  due  to  the  Cathari,  or  Cathansts,  whom 
we  have  had  already  occasion  to  mention.  This  numerous  fac- 
tion, leaving  their  first  residence,  which  was  in  Bulgaria,  spread 
themselves  throughout  almost  all  the  European  provinces,  where 
they  occasioned  much  tumult  and  disorder.  Their  religion  re- 
sembled the  doctrine  of  the  Manicheans  and  Gnostics,  on  which 
account  they  commonly  received  the  denomination  of  the  for- 
mer, though  they  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  genuine 
primitive  Manicheans.  They  all  agreed,  indeed,  in  the  follow- 
ing points  of  doctrine,  viz.,  that  matter  was  the  source  of  all 
evil ;  that  the  creator  of  this  world  was  a  being  distinct  from 
the  Supreme  Deity ;  that  Christ  was  neither  clothed  with  a  real 
body,  nor  could  he  be  properly  said  to  hav'e  been  born,  or  to 
have  8een  death ;  that  human  bodies  were  the  production  of 
the  evil  principle,  and  were  extinguished  without  the  prospect 
of  a  new  life.  They  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  expressed  a  high  degree  of 
veneration  for  the  New."     (Vol.  i.,  p.  328.) 

Speaking  of  the  Waldenses,  Mosheim  says  :  "  They  commit- 
ted the  government  of  the  church  to  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  but  they  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  that  all  these 
orders  should  resemble  exactly  the  apostles  of  the  divine  Sa- 
viour, and  be,  like  them,  ilUteratey  &c.,  &q.  The  laity  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  one  of  which  contained  the  perfect  and 
the  other  the  imperfect  Christians."  (P.  332.)  Of  the  Pasa- 
giniana,  Mosheim  says :  "  They  circumcised  their  followers,  and 
held  that  the  law  of  Moses,  in  every  thing  but  sacrifice,  was 
obligatory  upon  Christians."  (P.  333.)  The  same  historian 
says  of  the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  that  "  they  maintained 
that  the  believer  could  not  sin,  let  his  conduct  be  ever  so  horri- 
ble and  atrocious."  (P.  428.)  He  also  says:  *' A  sect  of  fanat- 
ics called  Caputiati,  infested  Moravia  and  Burgundy,  the  dio- 
cese of  Auxerre,  and  several  other  parts  of  France,  in  all  which 
places  they  excited  much  disturbance  among  the  people.  They 
declared  pnblidythat  their  purpose  was  to  level  all  distmctions, 
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to  abrogate  magistraoy,  to  remore  all  sabordination  aumig 
maDlund,  and  to  restore  that  primitive  Ubertj,  that  uttnl 
equality,  which  were  the  inestimable  privilegM  of  tite  flnt  met- 
tals."     (P.  333.     Cited  Debate  BO,  81.) 

Tliat  the  Cathari  mentioned  by  Moaheim  were  the  turn 
people  called  Paali<»ans,  is  certain.  Mr.  0.  says  the  FattEeim 
*'  were  osDed  Paritftiu,"  whioh  a  the  Engiish  of  Cathari ;  md 
he  says,  "  these  Protestants  (Paulicians)  oontinned  to  oppcH 
the  choroh  of  nations  in  the  east  and  in  the  toeit,  ontU,"  Ac 

Such  were  the  doctrines  to  which  Constantine  and  his  folio* 
ers  attained  by  the  unwearied  stndy  of  the  Vew  TestamaB^ 
and  the  "  dirine  blessing,"  as  Jones  luM  it.  That  they  WVB 
called  heretics  by  the  Catholics  is  true.  So  they  are  1^  Wad- 
dington  and  Mosheim.  And  conceding  the  truth  of  that  ailUi 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "I  believe  in  the  Catholic  Chnrch,"nd 
that  the  promises  of  Christ  were  given  to  this  visible  Chnitih,! 
could  not  ace  any  beauty  or  truth  in  this  chain  of  saoceanoa 
It  was  strangely  and  singularly  irregnlar,  diminntive,  deformed, 
isolated,  and  broken.  First,  the  NovaUans  separated  from  tha 
Catholic  Cliurch  in  A.  D.  250,  npon  a  ape^fie,  bnt^^ifis  gromti; 
and  although  that  distinctive  characteristic  which  made  them 
Novatians  was  coticeded  to  be  wrong,  still  the  true  Choroh  wai 
most  inconsistently  s^d  to  be  with  them.  Then  came  the  Do- 
natists,  who  separated  upon  another  and  a  mere  local  gronod, 
still  ret^oing  all  the  errors  of  that  "grievously  contaminated" 
church  they  left,  and  who,  therefore,  repudiated  the  very  tmt 
that  constituted  the  Xovatians — and  then  the  tme  Chmtih  ii 
alleged  to  have  passed  iuto  the  Donatists, 'while  the  only  addi- 
tional merit  which  they  could  claim  over  and  above  that  "grier^ 
ously  contaminated "  church,  wsa,  that  *'  they  poshed  their 
schism  to  very  great  extremities,"  as  Waddington  sava.  Bst 
the  Donatists,  now  the  alleged  true  Church,  were  desdnedioai 
to  perish,  and  the  alleged  true  Church  passed  from  the  deid 
body  of  this  sect  into  that  "  neto  lect,^'  as  Jones  called  the  FsoH- 
cLins.  But  this  alleged  new  true  Church,  (fiill  of  Ttfawi^Jumi 
errors  of  the  grossest  character,)  like  its  predeoeoaors,  was  only 
to  continue  until  other  sects,  the  Albigenaes  and  WaldtoMo, 
arose.  With  them,  as  with  the  others,  this  allied  trot  Ohonfe 
was  to  have  another  temporary  "local  h  ' " 
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until  the  days  of  Luther.  According  to  this  theory,  the  true 
visible  Catholic  Church  had  made  several  transmigrations,  in 
every  case  passing  from  one  perishable  sect  into  another,  each 
one  differing  from  all  its  predecessors ;  as  if  the  true,  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  was  really  in 
pursuit  of  obscurity,  variety,  and  endless  change. 

And  well  might  Waddington  say :  "  So  mixed  and  various 
Ls  the  substance  of  those  opinions  to  which  learned  writers  on 
this  subject  appeal  with  so  much  satisfaction,"  *  *  *  "  and  since 
it  is  our  object  to  establish  a  connection  with  the  primitive 
church,  we  shall  scarcely  attain  it  through  those  whose  funda- 
mental principle  was  unequivocally  rejected  by  that  church,  as 
irrational  and  impious."  Nor  could  I  see  how  Mr.  Campbell 
could  bo  so  fond  of  those  errorists,  who  rejected  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  useless,  when  Mr.  C.  always  held  that  bap- 
tism was  for  the  remission  of  past  sins. 

And  I  confess  I  could  not  possibly  understand  how  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  made  by  Mr.  C.  from  Waddington,  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  first  extract  from  that  author  regard- 
ing the  Novatians,  could  help  his  case  any : 

**Froni  a  review  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject, 
some  truths  may  be  derived  of  considerable  historical  import- 
ance ;  the  following  are  among  them  : 

"  1.  In  the  midst  of  i)erpetual  dissent  and  occasional  contro- 
versy, a  steady  and  distinguishing  line,  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  was  maintained  by  the  early  church,  and  its  efforts 
against  those  whom  it  called  heretics  were  zealous  and  perse- 
vering, and  for  the  most  part  consistent.  Its  contests  were 
fought  with  the  *  sword  of  the  spirit,'  with  the  arms  of  reason 
and  eloquence ;  and  as  they  were  always  unattended  by  personal 
oppression,  so  were  they  most  effectually  successful — successful, 
not  in  establishing  a  nominal  unity,  nor  silencing  the  expression 
of  private  opinion,  but  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  faith,  in 
preserving  the  attachment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  believ- 
ers, and  in  consigning,  either  to  immediate  disrepute,  or  early 
neglcct,all the  unscriptural  doctrines  which  were  successively  ar- 
rayed against  it."     (D.  66.) 

From  this  I  understand  Waddington  to  say,  substantially, 
that  the  early  Church  was  known  by  a  '^  steady  and  distinffuiah- 
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ifig  line  of  doctrine  and  practice  ^^ — that  this  early  Ohnrch 
not  the  Novatians  nor  the  Donatists,  as  Mr.  C.  contended,  for 
Waddingtoii  expressly  held  the  latter  as  not  composing  the 
true  Church,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  while  he  seems  to  speak 
doubtingly  of  tlie  Novatians  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  ex- 
tract, he  clearly,  in  thiSy  places  them  among  the  heretics  whose 
doctrines  were  consigned  by  the  Church  to  '^  disrepute  or  neg- 
lect,''  for  he  speaks  of  the  early  Church  as  ^'  preserving  the  sl- 
tachnicnt  of  tlie  great  majority  of  the  believers^^^  which  could 
not  be  true  of  the  Xovatians,  who  constituted  a  very  small  par- 
ty, nolhuig  like  so  numerous  as  the  Donatists,  who  thenuebMB 
were  confined  alone  to  Africa,  and  had  not  even  a  majoritj 
there,  as  Waddlngton  says.  And  if  the  early  Church  was  thus 
known  by  this  ^'  steady  and  distinguishing  line,  both  in  doelrim 
and  practice^'*'*  and  was  "  aucc^sful  in  maintaining  the  pimitjf 
of  the  falih^''  as  tliis  Protestant  historian  says,  how  did  those 
alleged  errors  get  into  the  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Campbell 
speaks  V  And  how  and  when  did  this  steady  Church,  which 
preservt'd  the  "purity  of  the  faith,"  lose  ''^  thosa  rigid  principki 
that  chariieterized  and  sanctified  her  before  the  days  of  Nova^ 
tian  ?  I  confess  my  inability  to  put  the  positions,  either  of 
Waddington  or  Mr.  Campbell,  together,  and  make  them  con- 
sistent with  themselves.  In  one  place,  this  historian  makes  the 
early  Church  abandon  her  principles  to  others,  and,  in  another, 
ho  makes  her  preserve  them ;  and  3Ir.  Campbell  quotes  both 
passages  to  show  that  she  di<l  abandon  them. 

Mr.  Cam])bell  i)laced  much  emphasis  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
Donatists  and  the  Greeks  each  claimed  to  be  the  sole  true 
Church.  The  Xovatians  also  claimed  the  same  for  themselves 
Mr.  C.  says :  "  Mark  it.  The  Donatists  considered  tJieir  own 
body  to  he  the  true^  uncorrujyted^  universal  churchj*^  (Debate 
G7.)  In  reference  to  the  Greeks,  he  says :  "The  Greek  church, 
be  it  noted  with  all  distinctness,  did  stand  upon  this  point,  that 
s/ic  was  the  only  true  church  ;  and  that  7io  ordinance^  baptism^ 
or  the  ef/''hiiristj  was  at  all  valld^  wiless  adtninistered  by  her  otf- 
thorityr     (Debute  40.) 

The  fact  that  each  of  these  sects  claimed  to  be  the  sole  true 
Church,  as  did  most,  if  not  all,  the  sects  before  the  Referma- 
tion,  as  well  as  did  the  Catholic  Church  from  which  they  sepft* 
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rated,  went  to  prove  this  point,  as  I  understand  it ;  namely :  that 
by  consent  of  all  parties — heretics,  schismatics,  and  Catholics — 
from  the  first  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  doctrine  that  there 
was  but  one  sole  true  visible  Church,  in  whose  communion  sal- 
vation must  be  found,  was  universally  believed  and  held  to  be 
true  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  that  the  true  visible  Church  could 
be  composed  of  a  conglomeration  of  separate  and  distinct  an- 
tagonistic organizations,  differing  in  faith  and  discipline,  and 
excommunicating  each  other,  is  an  after-thought^  invented  since 
the  Reformation.  And  the  only  possible  ot/ier  result  that  I 
could  see  was  this,  that  these  conflicting  claims  would  only 
compel  us  to  choose  between  them,  without,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  weakening  the  claim  of  the  rightful  proprietor.  If 
twenty  men  each  claims  to  be  the  sole  owner  of  an  estate,  by  the 
admission  of  all,  there  is  but  one  exclusive  owner,  while  the 
nineteen  false,  but  adverse  claims,  will  never  defeat  him  in 
whom  the  true  title  is  vested.  A  million  counterfeits  will  never 
disparage  one  dime  of  the  genuine  coin. 

And  when  I  considered  this  most  strange  and  deformed 
chain  of  alleged  succession,  I  could  not  but  wish  to  ask  these 
plain  and  pointed  questions :  "  Is  this  really  the  best  you  can 
do  ?  Is  there  no  possible  chance  for  a  better  showing  ?  If  not, 
bad  you  not  better 

*  Go  and  *  contend  'your  fiimilj  is  young, 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  hcen  fools  so  long'  ? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  concede,  at  once,  that  you  have  no 
ancestors  ?  Why  not  take  a  bold,  neat,  clean  ground  ?  Why 
halt  between  two  false  opinions  ?  Had  you  not  better  take 
that  one  which  is,  at  least,  consistent  with  itself?  " 

§  12.  77ie  9iew  ground  of  Mr.  Breckenridge. 

In  reference  to  that  most  important  and  diflicult  point,  where 
was  the  true  Church  before  the  Reformation,  if  it  was  not  the 
Church  of  Rome  ?  Mr.  Breckenridge,  in  his  controversy  with 
Bishop  Hughes,  takes  a  new  position.  Bishop  Hughes  had 
made  this  distinct  proposition :  "  Either  the  Protestant  religion 
is  a  religion  differing  from  the  religion  of  Christ,  or  else  the 
religion  of  Christ  was  n<^  professed  by  any  society  of  Christians 
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previoua  to  the  time  o/Lutker.    To  vhioh  of  tfaeae  altanutiva 
will  yon  cling?    One  of  them  ia  inPTitable."    (Con.  284.) 

In  bia  first  answer,  Mr.  B.  claims  the  WaldenMs,  tbe  Greek 
church,  the  ancient  Arminian  church,  the  JaoolHtai,  STiian^ 
the  EgyptLin  and  Abyssinian  Christians  as  Protestant  anoeatoi^ 
and  says :  "  How  plain  it  is,  then,  from  these  teaUmoaies,  thM 
the  Protestant  religion  was  professed,  not  only  before  the  dqi 
of  Luther,  but  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  descended  Ar 
centuries,  even  in  yonr  own  church,  until  she  oormpted  i^  and 
made  it  an  anti-Christian  Papacy."    (P.  278.) 

To  this  very  confident  answer  Bjahop  Hngfaes  lepliad, 
showing  the  teneto  of  the  Waldensea,  saob  as  we  bkve  eeoi, 
difiering  so  widely  from  Protestants,  and  holding  so  many  of 
the  alleged  errors  of  the  Catholics.    (Con.  S8&.) 

Mr.  B.,  having  again  called  the  attention  of  the  Ksbop  to 
tho  Syrian  Cliristians,  page  405,  the  latter  replied,  on  page  418: 

"  About  the  year  1600,  tbe  Portuguese  having  donblod  the 
Ca\jc  of  Guod  Hope,  penetrated  into  India,  and,  to  their  amais- 
nicnt,  those  CbriatianB  of  St.  Thomas  were  found  on  the  Oo«t 
of  Malabar.  This  was  reporled  in  Europe,  and  gave  rise  to 
niucli  Bpeculation ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  made  known  that 
their  faith  had  been  corrupted  by  tbe  errors  of  Protestantisa. 
They  were  heretics,  and  tbe  Ilnformers,  who  bad  just  sepaiatod 
from  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  of  the  world,  took  it  into  their 
heads  that,  of  course,  they  were  Protestwits,  La  Cro«,  a 
Protestant,  wrote  a  treatise  to  maintain  this  supposition,  under 
the  title  of  '  History  of  Christianity  in  India.'  But  Aasanani 
(Biblioth.  Orient.,  Tom.  4,  c.  7,  §  13)  refuted  La  Cro«'a  boo^ 
and  convicted  him,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  of  twelve  or  thirteeo 
gross  misrepresentations.  Their  errors  were  condemned  by  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Goa,  but  the  denuU  of  the  real  pmeMt 
was  not  among  them.  In  their  Liturgy,  to  which  Mr.  B.  refen, 
are  found  the  following  words :  '  With  hearts  fiill  of  rcflpect 
and  fear,  let  us  approach  the  Myatery  of  the  preciov  bodjf  and 
blood  of  otir  Saviour  •  •  •  •  jn^  now,  O  Lord,  that 
thou  hast  called  mo  to  thy  holy  and  pura  altar,  to  ofier  tnto 
thee  this  living  and  holy  sacrifice,  make  mo  worthy  to  reeeive 
this  gift  with  purity  and  holiness.'  At  the  oommnniH^  the 
Priest  says :  *  0  Loid,  my  God  1  I  am  not  Torthy,  iiiiUyr  b  it 
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becoming  that  I  should  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  ofpropu 
tiatioriy  or  even  so  much  as  touch  them.  But  may  thy  word 
sanctify  my  soul,  and  heal  my  body.'  In  thanksgiving,  after 
communion,  he  says :  '  Strengthen  my  hands  which  are  stretched 
out  to  receive  the  holy  one.  *  ♦  *  *  Repair,  by  a  new 
life,  the  bodies  which  have^'w^^  been  feeding  on  thy  living  body. 
*  *  *  God  has  loaded  us  with  blessings  by  his  living  Son, 
who,  for  our  salvation,  descended  from  the  highest  heavens, 
clothed  himself  with  our  flesh,  has  given  his  own  flesh,  and  mixed 
his  venerable  blood  with  our  blood,  a  Mystery  of  propitiation.' " 
(Renaudot's  Latin  translation.) 

These  extracts  conclusively  proved  that  they  held  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Mass  and  Real  Presence. 

In  reference  to  these  Syriac  Christians,  the  Bishop  further 
observes  on  page  418  :  "  But  besides  that,  they  venerated  the 
crucifix,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross^  fasted  from  food  on  certain 
days^  a?id  abataitied  from  meat  on  others^  celebrated  festivals 
in  honor  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  prayed  for  the  dead."  (Le 
Brim,  Tom.  iii.,  Dis.  xi..  Art.  15.)  "They  believed  in  the  re- 
mission of  sins  by  the  Priest's  absolution,  held  three  sacraments, 
Baptism,  Holy  Order,  and  the  Eucharist,  and  taught  that  in 
Christ  there  were  two  persons,  the  divine  and  human :  that  the  di- 
vinity dwelt  in  Jesus,  as  in  a  temple."  (P.  417.)  On  page  41 8  the 
Bishop  shows  the  doctrines  of  the  Arminians,  Jacobites,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Abyssinians  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  Protes- 
tants. 

In  reference  to  the  Greek  church  the  Bishop  says :  "  The 
Greeks  believe  in  seven  sacraments,  in  the  real  i)resence,  in  tran- 
substantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  prayers  for  the  depart- 
ed, and  even  the  invocation  of  saints.  *  •  *  When  the 
patriarch,  Cyril  Lupor,  was  detected  holding  correspondence 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  imbibed  a  partiality  for  their 
novelties^  the  consequence  was,  that  for  this  he  was  deposed  and 
disgraced.  His  successor  summoned  a  council  of  twenty-three 
bishops,  including  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria, 
in  which  Cyril  and  his  Protestant  doctrines  were  condemned  in 
language  as  vigorous  as  that  of  Leo  X.  The  same  took  place 
in  a  subsequent  council  of  twenty-five  bishops,  including  the 
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metropolitan  of  Rnssia.    Again,  in  1673,  Dodthena,  j 
of  JemBalem,  held  a  third  council  at  Bethlehem,  irhudi  e 
ly  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Cyril  Lnpor  and  th«  I 
(See  Prepet.  de  la  Far,  vol.  4,  liv.  8.)" 

Mr.  B.  says,  on  page  405 :  **  It  ia  alao  notorunu  that  tbt 
Christian  churches  in  England  and  Ireland  held  the  ftotettm 
doctrines  in  their  essential  purity,  btfort  and  toA«n  the  first  eni)» 
sariea  of  the  Church  of  Rome  invadad  them,  and  bf^iaii  to  pn» 
elyte  them  to  the  Roman  Serarohy." 

Tlie  same  podtion,  in  substance,  is  aaBerted  by  BUckatoM^ 
in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  (b.  4,  o.  S,  p.  lOSj 
that  "  the  ancient  British  church,  by  whomsoever  planted,  WM 
1  stranger  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  pretended  antbori^.** 

As  these  churches  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  oom- 
mnnion  with  the  See  of  Rome  many  ages  before  the  cbtya  of 
Luther,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  to  what  wu 
their  early  faith.  But  as  to  the  matter  of  fiut  regarding  the  ait 
cicnt  British  Church,  Dr.  Ives,  in  hia  able  work,  "  Trials  of  a 
Mind,"  hns  demonstrated  that  the  learned  divine  and  the  distia- 
guislicd  commentator  are  both  mistaken  in  their  positions.  Thii 
he  has  done  by  a  careful  examination  of  oontemporaiy  testimoi^t 
(P.  215-25.) 

Tliia  brings  me  to  the  new  position  of  Mr.  B. 

"  The  inquiry,"  he  says,  *'  as  to  the  existence  of  Protestant 
ism  b^ore  Luther,  and  when  and  tafiert,  (berades  my  previooi 
replies,)  may  thus  be  finally  settled.  Ton  admit  that  the  Aa>r 
trioca  taught  by  the  apostles,  and  recorded  in  the  Bibl^  an 
true  Cliristianity — bo  do  I,  We  both  also  allow  that  these  doe- 
triiM^s  h^ivD  been,  according  to  Christ's  promise  to  his  Ch[Ird^ 
held  and  taught  by  the  true  Church  ever  unce.  Thus,  if  yow 
present  doctrines  contradict  the  Bible  at  every  step,  and  if  OOT 
harmonize  vith  it,  it  follows  that  we  are  the  true  Church,  and 
that  our  doctrines  have  been  tanglit  and  held  in  every  age.  Bat 
I  have  proved  this  at  large,  as  to  both  feith  and  morals,  and 
worship."     {P.  448.) 

I  must  say  that  this  position,  whether  true  or  false,  is  man 
frank,  bold,  open  and  manly,  than  the  attempt  to  prove,  finm  hia- 
torical  testimony,  that  the  Protestaut  dootrinee  ever  wtn  held 
and  taught  by  any  party,  great  or  small,  befiwe  the  aUegedBef 
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ormation.  It  does  not  seek  to  delude  you  with  the  confident 
profession  of  ability  to  sustain  such  an  historical  fac%  and  then 
utterly  fail  to  do  it. 

The  essence  of  this  new  ground  is  this :  it  makes  the  solution 
of  every  question,  as  well  historical  as  doctrinal,  depend  upon 
the  construction  put  upon  the  Scriptures  by  each  individual.  If 
true,  this  position  renders  wholly  unnecessary  all  the  grounds 
previously  taken  by  Mr.  B.  It  wholly  excludes  the  necessity  of 
historical  inquiry,  so  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  question,  what  Church  did  exist  during  certain 
ages  before  the  alleged  Reformation,  is  settled  simply  by  decid- 
ing, from  individual  construction,  what  Church  ought  to  have 
existed  during  those  times.  This  position  is  one  of  those  short, 
pithy,  but  comprehensive  grounds  that  go  directly  to  the  point. 
Like  the  theory  of  an  invisible  Church,  it  avoids  many  old  diffi- 
culties, though  it  may  have  some  new  ones  of  its  ovvn. 

It  always  occurred  to  me,  that  if  we  wish  to  prove  the  ful- 
filment of  an  admitted  promise,  then  the  simplest  and  most  sat- 
isfactory mode  was  to  show  the  historical  fact,  that  it  had  been 
80  fulfilled.  It  also  seemed  to  me,  that  if  we  wish  to  show  the 
continued  identity  and  existence  of  a  visible  and  universal 
Church  for  and  during  the  long  period  of  fifteen  centuries,  then 
the  most  logical  and  certain  mode  of  doing  so  was  to  produce 
the  direct  historical  proof  of  the  simple  matter  of /act.  As  such 
a  Church  is  admitted  to  have  been  promised  by  Christ,  its  ex- 
istence during  that  period  could  be  proved,  if  true,  from  the  sim- 
ple records  of  history. 

But  Mr.  B.  proposes  a  different  mode.  lie  proposes  to  look 
into  Scripture,  and  from  his  own  construction,  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  what  doctrines,  in  theory^  the  true,  visible  Catholic 
Church  ought  to  teach,  and  from  this  verbal  construction,  to 
assume  the  historical /oo^,  that  these  doctrines  have  been  taught 
in  every  age.  He  proposes  to  supply  the  defective  records  of 
history  by  coJistruction  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  past  ages. 

He  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  an  invisible  Church,  when 
asked  what  historical  testimony  he  can  produce  to  prove  its  ex- 
istence, may  very  consistently  reply  that  history  could  not  at- 
test the  existence  of  that  which  was  invisible.    But  Mr.  B.  as- 
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Bumes  to  prove,  by  yerbal  oonatraction,  the  wtnal  ind  j 
existence  of  a  great  viaiNe  Church  that  no  one  trrar  mip— 
a  teaching  Church  that  no  one  ever  heard — a  uiuwrtaf  or  OA 
olio  Church  that  was  never  known  to  apread  anjirbera — or  if  • 
this  Church  was  aeen,  heard,  and  did  extend  over  tAe  aarth,  tbm 
the  negligent  and  ungenerous  past  /orgot  to  record  the  J^it~* 
thnt  while  thoy  recorded  the  existence  of  some  four  hondnd 
different,  achismalicttl,  coutaminated,  and  apcMtats  Chnrobi^ 
they  only  forgot  the  trne  Church,  visible  and  Gatholio.  WbM 
were  the  divines  and  writers  of  this  alleged  true  Chnroh,  dm 
they  never  spoke  of  her,  and  have  given  her  no  plaoe  apon  tht 
page  of  history  F  Where  were  her  enemiea,  that  (A«y  woe  iL 
lent  ?  Or  did  tbc  true  Church  have  neither  enemiea  nor  fnandlf 
Was  she  a  blank  F  Was  she  neither  good  nor  bad,  and,  tbent* 
fore,  unworthy  of  any  notice  whatever  ?  What  sort  of  a  frv 
Church  was  it,  of  which  no  one  cared  to  speak  7  Where  wen 
her  glorious  martyrs  t    Did  they  too  puss  away, 

"Unwept,  nnbonond,  txiA -aatiaag*  t 

In  short,  what  sort  of  a  vidble  onirersal  Church  was  it  Art 
existed  fur  so  long  a  time,  of  whose  existence  history  suth  notT 
Is  it  not  much  more  rational  to  SDj^mse,  that  Ur.  B.  mayba 
mistaken  in  hia  construction  of  the  Bible,  abont  which  «o  imny 
men,  equally  learned,  have  so  widely  differed,  than  to  aoppoM 
all  history  at  {hult  ?  Wo  have,  as  Bossuet  eaya,  the  most  fidl  and 
minute  lists  of  the  ancient  heretics,  and  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
each  party,  and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  this  assumed  trae 
visible  Catholic  Church. 

How  the  assumed  facts  of  history  will  multiply,  onder  this 
most  flexible  position  I  As  Mr.  B.,  by  his  conatmction,  on 
prove  the  historical  existence  of  a  Calvinistio  Church,  extending 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time,  ao  each  of  tba 
five  hundred  existing  sects  in  Protestant  Christendom  oan  do 
the  same,  in  the  same  way,  and  make  themselves  worthy  anM» 
tors,  of  the  game  faith  with  themselves.  How  the  inuginai; 
ancient  sects  will  rise  from  the  dead,  at  the  bidding  of  eaok  in- 
dividual !  Like  the  &bled  men  of  Bodeikik  Dhn,  ihey  riN  Md 
fall  as  mystic  shadows. 

To  form  a  new  party  under  audi  m  thtory,  all  Mm  — il  be 
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shown  is,  that  in  the  opinion  of  individuals,  the  Scriptures  have 
been  misconstrued.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  from  history, 
that  such  opinions  were  ever  held  in  point  of  fact — that  there 
ever  was  such  a  Church  as  the  new  one  proposed  ;  nor  will  the 
entire  absence  of  any  and  all  historical  testimony,  defeat  the 
claims  of  such  an  institution,  under  such  a  theory.  The  origi- 
nator has  only  to  say  that  it  existed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
and  whether  it  died  out  so  suddenly  and  silently,  and,  like  the 
closing  furrow  of  the  ship  as  she  glides  through  the  waves,  dis- 
appeared so  completely  as  to  leave  no  historical  trace  behind,  he 
may  still  consistently  contend  that  it  visibly  existed  at  one 
time,  and  must  have  existed  ever  since,  though  "buried,"  as 
Waddington  says,  "  in  the  darkness  of  those  ages,"  and  still  re- 
mained buried  at  the  alleged  Reformation. 

And  is  it  not  a  curious  and  distressing  state  of  necessity^ 
that  compels  learned  men  to  stultify  themselves  by  denouncing 
certain  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  alleged  monstrous  er- 
rors ;  and  yet,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  select  their  ances- 
tors, they  choose,  as  their  alleged  true  Church,  those  sects  hold- 
ing, in  part,  these  same  aUeged  errors  /  In  a  word,  they  con- 
demn those  tenets  as  heresies,  and  then  insist  that  the  true 
Church  can  still  teach  them.  And  they  compose  their  true 
Church  of  sects,  not  only  holding  and  teaching  so  many  of  the 
very  alleged  errors  they  denounce,  but  also  holding  others^ 
equally  objectionable  to  both  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

§  13.  The  theory  of  Bishop  Hoadley  and  Dr,  Balguy. 

The  theory  concerning  the  Church,  as  devised  by  Bishop 
Hoadley,  and  more  clearly  and  fully  developed  by  his  distin- 
guished disciple.  Dr.  Balguy,  is  still  more  latitudinarian  than 
that  of  the  French  Calvinist  ministers,  Claude  and  Jurieu.  As 
the  Bishop  did  not  agree  with  the  views  of  his  own  Church, 
whose  creed  he  had  subscribed  and  publicly  acknowledged,  in 
reference  to  the  Church  question,  as  well  as  all  other  questions 
connected  therewith,  it  became  necessary  to  give  a  definition  of 
his  own.  He  accordingly  defines  a  Church  to  be,  "  the  number 
of  persons,  whether  great  or  small,  whether  dispersed  or  united, 
who  are  dnoerely  and  willingly  subject  to  Christ  alone,  as  to  a 
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law^vcr  and  jadge,  in  matters  relating  to  the  &Tor  of  God  lai 
eternal  Balration." 

According  to  tluB  definition,  neither  the  poritj  of  dootifal^. 
nor  the  right  administration  of  the  saaramento,  nor  the  vaSlLj  it 
its  memben,  nor  the  sncoesdon  of  miniaters,  is  at  all  reqaiate  ta 
constitute  the  tme  Chnroh.  All  that  is  reqoired  ia,  that  thi 
members  shall  be  "rincerelf  and  willingly  aabjeot  to  Qnak 
alone,  as  to  a  lawgiver  and  jadge,**  Ae.  Fnna  hia  deflnitioD,  aai 
from  his  language  in  other  places,  it  appeaia  to  be  dear,  thrt 
the  Bishop  only  required  integrity  of  pnipoae  to  oonatitatea 
Christian ;  "  as  God's  &Tor,"  he  says,  "  cannot  depend  upon  Ui 
actual  being  At  continuing  in  any  porticolar  method,  (of  ifr 
lif^on,)  bat  upon  his  real  uncerity  in  the  oondnot  of  hk  oot 
Ecionce.*' 

The  reason  that  induced  tliis  diatingnished  Bishop  to  adofi 
this  theory,  vaa  Ms  struggle  to  free  the  Protestant  fimdmmnitit 
rule  from  tlie  charge  of  cruelty  and  contradiction,  and  to  anV 
stituto  something  for  the  Catholic  certainty.  To  say  that  each 
individual  must  construe  the  entire  Code  of  Christ  for  TiitrwiW 
nlone,  and  yet  to  hold  that  he  mast  constnie  correctly,  or  be 
finally  lost,  was  to  lay  do\rn  a  cruel  and  contradictory  theory. 
To  avoid  this  pl^n  logical  result,  the  Bishop  placed  the  aafii^ 
of  the  Christian  "in  his  real  sincerity  in  the  condact  of  hia  ocfr 
science."  If  he  iailed  to  arrive  at  the  tme  faith,  in  the  exeroia 
of  this  sincerity,  it  was  not  hb  fault,  and  he  would  be  sared  ■ 
well  without,  as  with  true  faith.  The  Protestant  fundamentil 
rule  had  [ilaccd  a  burthen  upon  the  individnal,  too  grierouto 
be  borne.  It  imposed  upon  him  an  individual  responnhilitf, 
evidently  disproportion ed  to  his  capacity. 

But  this  dctiiiition  still  contained  some  retUictiona,  The  bfr 
licvcr  had  great  latitude  lefl  him,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  alii 
required  to  be  subject  to  "Christ  as  a  lawgiver  and  judgi? 
The  Bishop  made  the  Church  universal,  and  thea  oomposed  it 
only  of  those  persons  who  arc  "  sincerely  and  wiUingly  anlgetf 
to  Christ  alone."  The  tests  of  willingness  and  nnoerity  WVB 
impracticahle.  These  qualities  being  known  to  God  cmly,  tbt 
Church  could  not  detennino  the  question,  whether  they  did  or 
did  not  exist  in  each  individual  member,  ^le  olearJieadBd  Dr. 
Balguy  saw  that  a  visible  Church  mnat  t 
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¥:ining  and  sincere ;  and  yet  these  members  must  ostensibly 
enjoy,  in  her  communion,  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  others. 
He  also  saw  that  a  visible  Church  was  the  only  one  that  could 
be  defined  with  any  practical  utility,  and  with  which  we  could 
make  ourselves  acquainted.  Therefore,  the  tests  of  willingness 
and  sincerity,  as  applied  to  a  visible  Church,  which  must  expel 
heretics,  were  simply  idle.  No  one  could  practically  apply 
them. 

"  The  good  most  merit  God's  peculiar  care. 
But  who  hut  God  oan  tell  us  who  the/  are  ?  ** 

Besides  this.  Dr.  Balguy  could  not  see  the  consistency  be- 
tween the  Bishop's  definition  of  the  Church,  and  his  leading  prin- 
ciple of  integrity  alone.  As  God's  favor  to  each  individua 
depended  upon  his  "  real  sincerity  in  the  conduct  of  his  con- 
science," it  was  difficult  to  see  how,  or  why,  he  should  be  sub- 
ject to  "  Christ  alone  as  a  laicgiver?'^  In  such  a  case,  our  Lord 
must  have  been  a  most  anomalous  Legislator.  To  say  that  He 
was  a  lawgiver,  and  had  made  and  promulgated  His  Code  in 
ajxkntii^e  form,  expressed  in  human  language,  commanding  and 
prohibiting  what  Ho  pleased,  requiring  this  truth  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  that  error  to  be  avoided,  and  this  or  that  to  be  done 
or  omitted,  and  promising,  in  advance,  certain  rewards  for 
obedience,  and  denouncing  certain  punishments  for  disobe- 
dience ;  and,  then,  after  all  this  labor,  and  all  these  pledges  of 
His  veracity,  that  certain  results  should  follow  certain  states  of 
faith  and  obedience  or  of  disbelief  and  disobedience,  to  make 
our  Lord's  favor  to  depend,  not  upon  the  actual  doing  or  omit- 
ting that  which  was  actually  commanded  and  prohibited,  but 
simply  upon  the  ^  real  sincerity  in  the  conduct  of  each  one's 
conscience,"  was  certainly  making  Christ  do  a  very  idle  and 
useless  thing.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  understand  the  logic  and 
good  sense  of  a  positive  law  for  the  preSBstinated,  commanding 
them  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  specified  things,  which  they 
must  do,  or  not  do,  as  well  without  the  law  as  with  it,  as  to 
understand  the  position  of  the  Bishop. 

It,  therefore,  became  necessary  for  Dr.  Balguy  to  improve 
npon  the  definition  of  Bishop  Hoadley.    Unless  a  definition  in- 
clade  all  that  is  required,  and  no  more,  it  lacks  completeness 
32 
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and  certainty — two  requisites  necessary  to  constitute  a  good 
definition.  Dr.  Balguy,  therefore,  defined  a  Church  very 
briefly  and  comprehensively,  as  follows  : 

"  A  Church  is  a  number  of  persons  agreeing  to  unite  in  pub- 
lic assemblies,  for  the  performance  of  religious  duties." 

This  definition  cannot  be  exceeded  in  some  respects.  It  is 
as  brief,  comprehensive,  and  latitudinarian  as  possible.  It  can- 
not be  made  shorter  in  words^  or  wider  in  meaning.  It  in- 
cludes all  of  every  religion — Christian,  Jewish,  Mahometan, 
and  Pagan.  It  would  seem  that  the  learned  divine  was  prede- 
termined that  no  improvement  should  ever  be  made  upon  hia 
definition,  by  any  Protestant  of  the  latitudinarian  schooL  In 
that  line  he  at  once  attained  the  summit  of  excellence,  and 
stands  without  any  rival,  even  among  those  of  his  own  schod. 
And  it  certainly  is  an  improvement  upon  the  Bishop's  definiti(«, 
m  the  way  of  consistency.  It  is  like  some  bills  in  Chancery, 
framed  with  a  double  aspect,  so  as  to  meet  every  possible  state 
of  case.  It  is  wide  enough  to  embrace  every  worshipper  of 
every  kind. 

But  this  definition  is  too  wide  for  any  man  professing  to  he 
a  Christian.  The  only  truly  consistent  Protestant  creed,  is  the 
fundamental  rule  itself.  All  being  independent  equals,  everv  one 
should  have  the  right  to  preach  who  pleased,  and  to  preach 
what  he  pleased,  and  to  baptize  in  any  mode  he  pleased,  and  to 
administer  any  sacrament  he  pleased.  The  right  in  all  to  preach 
and  baptize  should  be  equal,  and  the  actiud  ejcercise  of  that 
right  should  depend  upon  the  will  of  each  one,  and  his  i)Ower  to 
secure  hearers.  If  he  did  not  preach  to  suit  others,  they,  being 
equally  free  to  hear  or  not  to  hear,  to  contribute  or  not  to  his 
support,  might  leave  him  to  preach  to  the  forests  and  hills,  or 
be  silent.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  any  form  of  Church 
government,  no  expulsion  for  heresy,  as  there  would  be  a  ^^  sov- 
ereign antidote  against "  it,  as  Mr.  Campbell  says.  The  theory 
and  practice  would  be  consistent.  All  the  privileges  guaranteed 
by  the  fundamental  rule  itself,  would  be  jyracticcdly  secured 
Each  one  would  be  left  to  construe  for  himself,  and  to  hold  any 
doctrine  he  pleased,  so  he  referred  it  to  the  Bible  alone. 

And  that  Protestantism  has  been  regularly  approaching  this 
consistent  creed,  step  by  step,  may  bo  readily  seen  by  any  pa- 
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tient  inquirer,  who  will  examine  into  its  history.  The  plan  of 
holding  matters  of  difference  as  not  material  most,  sooner  oi 
later,  end  in  holding  all  immaterial,  except  the  fundamental  rule 
itself.  As  all  can  agree  as  to  that,  this  would  form  a  basis  of 
practical  union.  And  to  Zuinglius  is  to  be  ascribed  the  first 
step  in  this  consistent,  but  latitudinarian  path.  In  the  Confer- 
ence of  Marpurg,  after  he  found  he  could  not  convince  Luther 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  he  then  asked 
Luther  to  tolerate  the  difference.  The  next  step  was  taken  by 
the  Calvinists  in  holding  this  doctrine  inmiaterial.  Then  in 
England,  under  Elizabeth,  it  was  so  held.  Then  came  the 
Hoadlcy  School,  which  would  tolerate  almost,  if  not  quite,  every 
thing.  The  Lutherans  on  the  Continent  degenerated  into  a  veiled 
Deism,  if  not  downright  infidelity.  The  Calvinists  of  Geneva 
have  also  done  the  same.  Without  a  professed  change  upon 
the  face  of  their  creeds,  they  have,  like  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  departed  from  them  in  practice.  And  the 
tlieory  of  JVlr.  Campbell  is  a  decided  and  consistent  step  in  that 
direction,  in  reference  to  many  tenets,  though  not  in  reference 
to  all. 

Among  some  Indian  tribes  it  is  a  practice,  when  two  or  more 
of  their  warriors  or  chiefs  have  a  dispute  about  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  dispute  is  likely  to  result  in  serious  consequences, 
to  destroy  the  property  itself.  If,  for  example,  the  dispute  be 
about  a  horse,  they  kill  the  animal.  The  cause  of  dispute  being 
removed,  though  injustice  is  done,  peace  is  thereby  restored. 
This  same  result  must  follow  when  former  articles  of  faith  are 
subsequently  held  immaterial.  If  once  held  immaterial,  of  course, 
they  can  constitute  no  matters  of  serious  difference  among  sen- 
sible men. 

§  14.  Reflections. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Campbell's  claims  to  be  a  reformer,  Mr. 

Kico  remarks : 

^'  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  man  who  pretended  to 
religion  of  any  kind,  who  did  not  consider  hunself  rather  more 
orthodox  than  others.  This  is  a  common  weakness  of  human 
nature.  It  displays  itself  everywhere,  and  especially  in  men 
who  imagine  themselves  to  be  great  reformersi  and  believe  aU 
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but  themaelTei  in  Borioui  error.  If  it  b«  trtw,  niny  ftitBdaA 
dently  thioka,  that  of  all  the  worid,  he  0017,  and  tiicaa  «l* 
agree  with  him,  are  in  the  Kght,  whilit  all  Chriatandom  grope  ta 
midnight  darkneaa ;  it  follows,  u  a  neoeanrT'  oonaeqiMae^  tW 
ho  is  one  of  the  most  orthodox  men.  lliere  OMi  b*  nodadt 
abont  it."    (Debate  ?61.) 

There  ia  oertaiolj  great  fbroe  and  troth  in  tU«  atatOMil 
Bat  while  it  apjdies  to  Mr.  Campbell,  doea  h  not  eqnalfy  if^ 
toMr.Bice?  Howatandsthfloaae  withhim?  Did  not  Litti^ 
hiB  predecessor  and  head,  make  eren  greater  pretenaom  tha 
Mr.  Campbell  T  Lather  not  only  claimed  th«t  ■&  "  ChiMlW' 
dom  groped  in  midnight  da^neH,"  bnt  he  elaimed  the  rigbt  tt 
reform  it,  not  only  becanse  he  nnderatood  the  fiei^tma  bM# 
than  any  other  man  who  then  lived,  or  had  fired  c 
preceding  thoaiand  years,  bat  also  in  viitne  of  an  « 
mittion,  atteated  by  miracka. 

But  how  natural  it  is  for  men  to  lay  down  one  rule  fi>r  thw 
selvca,  and  another  rule  for  othera.  Even  the  rogue  who  ataill 
from  others,  complains  bitterly  if  another  steala  from  hiia. 
'When  Luther  claimed  the  right  to  reform  the  Church  of  Bom^  . 
he  denied  the  right  to  Zuinglios  and  others  to  reform  hia  Chink 
Calvin,  who  resisted  Luther's  pretensioas  to  the  entire  right  <f 
reformation,  and  claimed  an  equal  right  for  himself  n 
lees  was  instrumental  iu  having  Serretua  burned  for  m 
the  same  right.  And  in  all  cases,  the  older  Protestant  aacta  cb- 
claim  loudly  against  all  new-comers  into  the  common  domain  of 
Keformation.  But  in  condemmng  othera,  they  inevitaUy  MB- 
demn  themsclTeii. 

Mr.  Rice  says  in  another  phtce: 

"  Reform  is  the  watchword  of  every  demagogue  and  of  vntj 
ianatic."     (Debate  842.) 

This  is  surely  a  great  truth — ftnotaUefiu^t,  andgiveaiiaeto 
some  very  important  and  useful  refleotiooi. 

AU  the  bad  and  immoral  men  in  Cnriitendom  ire,  at  hoai^ 
inUdcls.  They  aU  belong  to  that  claas.  The  natnrml  taatuuta 
of  their  conduct  lead  them  there,  lliere  is  lomething  ao  v^ 
terly  inconsistent  between  the  belief  of  Chriatianity  nd  tba 
practice  of  gross  immorality,  that  the  two  oamiot  be  fl 
gether.    Many  men,  however,  who  do  not  btfieve  n  ~ 
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ity,  are  yet  practically  good  men  as  citizens  and  neighbors.  But 
It  is  a  great  and  gratifying  &ct,  and  a  most  powerful  argument 
in  fav  or  of  Christianity,  that  ALL  the  bad  and  wicked  men  are 
on  ONE  side,  and  at  heart  OPPOSED  to  it,  whatever  may  be 
their  professions. 

And  so  all  the  demagogues  and  fanatics  in  religion  are  Re- 
formers, as  Mr.  Rice  justly  says.  They  are  one  and  all  the  inces- 
sant advocates  of  the  principle  of  private  interpretation  in  the  last 
resort.  Demagogism  and  fanaticism  in  religion  cannot,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  found  in  the  Catholic  system.  They 
cannot  live  there.  There  is  no  demagogical  or  fanatical  oxy- 
gen in  that  atmosphere.  There  is  nothing  there  for  them  to 
feed  upon.  Their  necessary  and  indispensable  food  is  found  out- 
side. There  being  nothing  in  the  creed  of  that  Church  to  re- 
form, and  nothing  changeable  in  her  infallible  theory,  such  a 
watcbward  is  not  permitted  to  be  used  with  reference  to  her  ar- 
ticles of  faith.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  speak  of  reforming  the 
original  law  of  Christ,  as  to  speak  of  reforming  a  creed  assumed 
to  be  infallible.  Whoever,  therefore,  embraces  that  creed,  can- 
not say  reform  in  reference  to  the  creed  itself.  It  is  a  word  un- 
known to  a  stable  religious  system  of  faith.  And  it  is  a  grati- 
fying fact,  and  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  Catholic 
system,  that  all  the  demagogues  and  fanatics  in  religion  arc  op- 
posed to  it.  They  are  invariably  found  ALL  on  ONE  side,  and 
AGAINST  it. 

And  while  I  cheerfully  admit  that  all  reformers  were  not  dem- 
agogues or  fanatics,  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  I  think  most 
of  them  have  been  so.  And,  admitting  that  I  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  proportion,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  Protestant  principle 
produces  the  very  and  only  food  upon  which  they  can  live.  And 
while  it  produces  this  food  in  superabundance,  it  provides  no  ef> 
ficient  and  consistent  check  to  its  use.  Under  the  fundamental 
and  supreme  rule  of  individual  and  independent  interpretation, 
what  was  allowed  to  Luuier  must  be  allowed  to  the  Lutherans  9 
and  what  was  allowed  to  Calvin  and  his  colleagues,  must  be  al- 
lowed, under  Ihe  same  rule,  to  others.  Mr.  Campbell  had,  there- 
fore,  the  common  right  existing  under,  and  guaranteed  by,  the 
rule  itself.  What  check,  then,  is  there  upon  demagogism  and 
fanaticism  in  the  Protestant  theory  ?    Nothing  but  the  opinion 
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and  judgment  of  each  individual.  And  in  the  war  of  contendmg 
demagogues  and  fanaticsi,  how  shall  they  decide  ?  How  haKB9 
they  decided  in  the  ^Mxst  ?    Let  /acts  and  history  answer, 

§  15.  Mr,  CampbeWs  theory  of  Protestant  tinion. 

In  reference  to  the  differences  among  Protestants,  Mr,  Camp- 
bell says: 

"  There  are  one  or  two  Protestant  sects  who  differ  in  some 
important  matters,  and  are  as  repugnant  to  each  other  as  are 
Jaiisonists  and  Jesuits  in  the  Roman  church;  hut  all  Protestant 
sects  unite  in  several  acts  of  religious  worship,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  same  code  of  morals,  and  in  the  positive  institations 
of  Christianity,  such  as  the  Lord's  day,  the  Lord's  supper,  bap- 
tism, i>rayer,  praise,  &c.  Sects  and  differences  exist  which  ought 
not :  but  still  they  harmonize  as  much  in  their  general  and  spe- 
cial bonds  of  miion,  as  do  the  Uomanists  themselves.  What  are 
th(»  Augusliniaus,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Jansenists,  Jesuits, 
tfcc,  but  orders  (or  acrts)  called  after  the  different  saints  f^ 
(Debate  C.  &  P.,  1 75.)  ♦ 

The  essence  of  this  statement,  if  true,  is  based  upon  the 
prhiciple  of  compromise  or  compensation.  Mr.  C.  sa^^s,  in  sub- 
stance, if  we  are  divided,  so  are  you.  If  this  were  true,  it 
might  well  be  asked,  What,  then,  has  your  alleged  Reformation 
accomi»lished  ?     ILis  it  produced  any  greater  union  ? 

J5ut  are  the  assumed  facts  here  stated,  true?  What  does  a 
calm,  fair,  and  dispassionate  detailed  examination  of  the  differ- 
ences existing  among  Protestants,  show?  Mr.  C.  says  they 
agree  in  "several"  i)articulars.  That  is  true;  but  does  this 
agreement  in  severed  things  constitute  that  unity  in  speaking 
the  su)ne  things,  and  in  being  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
mmc  mind  and  in  the  fia?7ie  judgment,  as  St.  Paul  has  it  ?  All 
Christians,  as  well  as  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  agree  in  several 
matters,  but  is  this  unity? 

AVhat,  then,  constitutes  the  unity  contemplated  by  the  law 
of  Christ  ?  Certainly,  the  8(Vfie  agreement  that  existed  in  the 
Apostolic  Church.      That  Church  was  united  in   the  SAME 

*  Tlic  .Jausenistg  'wcrc  not  an  order  in  the  Church,  bat  iho  teachem  of  cer- 
tnin  errors  of  doctrine. 
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JUDGMENT  in  reference  to  ALL  THINGS  held  material  by 
the  CHURCH  HERSELF,  and  in  the  same  CHURCH  GOV- 
ERXMENT.  And  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  there  bo  a  true 
viable  Church,  that  she  must  know  herself  and  must  also  know 
what  requisites  make  up  her  faith;  and  that,  consequently, 
when  she  decides  that  certain  specified  articles  are  necessary  to 
her  creed,  and  condemns  others  as  untrue,  that  she  must  be 
right.  *  On  the  contrary,  if  a  Church  determines  certain  arti- 
cles as  essential  to  faith,  and  certain  other  articles  as  not  essen- 
tial, if  there  be  error  in  either  case,  that  Church  cannot  be  in 
the  right,  and  cannot,  for  that  reason,  be  the  true  Church.  If, 
then,  two  or  more  Churches  decide  differently  upon  the  same 
matter,  held  by  them  to  be  essential  to  faith,  it  is  clear,  that 
they  cannot  all  be  the  true  Church,  or  parts  of  the  true  Church. 
For  example,  when  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  Church  hold  that  im- 
mersion alone  is  baptism,  and  that  infant  baptism,  in  anj/  mode, 
is  null  and  void,  how  can  such  a  Church  be  a  part  or  a  branch 
of  a  Church,  which  holds  precisely  the  contrary  ?  And  when 
Mr.  C.  (as  well  as  Mr.  Breckenridge  and  other  Calvinists)  come 
to  speak  of  Transubstantiation,  Confession,  and  Absolution,  as 
grievous  errors  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  make  these  tenets 
a  most  material  portion  of  the  reasons  assigned  to  justify  the 
alleged  Reformation,  how  can  they  call  the  Lutherans,  who 
hold  Consubstantiation,  Confession,  and  Absolution,  a  part  of 
the  true  Church  ?  For  every  sensible  man  must  see,  that  all 
their  objections  against  Transubstantiation  apply  to  Consubstan- 
tiation ;  and  that  the  latter,  as  the  Sacramentarians  insisted  in 
the  days  of  Luther,  is  more  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  than 
the  former,  conceding  them  both  to  be  untrue.  And  how  can 
they  claim  the  Church  of  England  as  part  of  this  great,  but  dis- 
cordant, alleged  true  Church  ?  She  holds  Confession  and  Ab- 
solution. And  when  the  great  Synod  of  Dort,  representing  the 
entire  Calvinistic  world,  laid  down  those  stem  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, and  expelled  the  Remonstrants  from  their  communion, 
did  both  these  parties  belong  to  the  same  Church  ?  If  so,  how 
did  the  Remonstrants  bear  the  relation  of  '^  heathens  and  pub- 
licans '^  to  the  Calvinists  ?  One  party  maintained  predestina* 
tion,  election,  and  final  perseverance,  and  the  other  the  reverse ; 
and  the  Synod  held  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  as  fundamental  ar- 
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tides  of  faith,  and  the  opposite  tenets  as  here^^.  And  tht 
Methodists,  and  aU  the  other  five  hundred  aeotii  dilBar  fton 
each  other  in  so  many  points  deemed  by  ihem,  and  eadi  cf 
them,  so  fitr  material,  that  they  oannot  be  induced  to  imite  vi- 
dcr  one  system  of  charoh  government,  having  one  abknoiwledgei 
head ;  and  how  can  they  form  parts  of  OME  Chnroli?  Tht 
Lutheran  excommunicates  the  Calvinist — the  Calvinist  tbe  A^ 
minian — the  Baptist  the  Ftedo-baptist — the  Trinitarfan  As 
Anti-Trinitarian — ^the  Episcopalian  the  Independent— the  b^ 
liever  in  the  Atonement  the  XJnitarian — the  Methodist  the  Anli* 
nomian ;  and  yet,  under  this  confused  theory,  these  difibnnt 
parties,  while  they  are  thus  excommunicating  each  other,  mm 
held  to  be  but  parts  of  the  true  Church,  as  were  the  Chnrohsi 
of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  other  places  batbranebai 
of  the  Apostolic  Church.  A  Church  that  does  not  know  hm- 
sclf— does  not  know  her  faith— does  not  know  the  members  of 
her  own  body,  is  still  the  true  Church,  under  this  most  httitodh 
narian  theory.  What  assistance  does  Christ,  the  alleged  head 
of  this  confiLscd  Church,  give  to  her,  when  she  remains  in  thii 
state  of  profound  ignorance  of  her  own  faith  f  Is  confused 
and  contradictory  ignorance  an  attribute  of  the  one  tnie  Chnrdh 
of  Christ?  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  bo  assumed  that  thii 
mongrel  Church  does  know  herself  and  her  faith,  then  why  is 
she  continually  excommunicating  her  own  children  for  timno^ 
rial  errors  of  mere  opinion  t 

But  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  Kingdom,  and  a  visible  TSjd^ 
dom — a  united  Kingdom.  It  has  but  one  law  for  its  govern 
mcnt.  This  law  requires  uniform  faith  in  certain  fixed  truths. 
How,  then,  can  this  visible  Kingdom  have  different  govern- 
ments, antagonistic  to  and  independent  of  each  other,  and  re- 
quiring faith  in  precisely  opposite  tenets,  so  that  there  is  one 
£uth  for  one  part,  and  a  different  fliith  for  another  part  P  Did 
two  or  more  communities,  having  entirely  separate  and  inde* 
pendent  governments,  each  acting  for  itself  alone^  ever  consfr 
tute  one  government,  because  their  citizens  or  subjects  aootdsn- 
tally  agreed  in  race,  language,  customs,  laws,  and  manners,  sad 
in  the  forms  of  government  ?  How  can  any  associated  body  of 
men  exist,  without  having  one  government  ?  Do  all  the  sover- 
eign independent  states  of  the  civilized  world  oonstitate  bit  one 
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government,  simply  because  they  are  all  sovereign,  and  agree, 
substantially,  in  a  great  number  of  particulars  ?  Unity  of  fidth 
and  unity  of  government  must  exist  to  constitute  the  one  Church 
of  Christ.  Separate  organizations,  each  acting  exclusively  for 
itself,  and  teaching  its  creed  as  its  own,  and  for  itself  alone, 
never  can  form  "  Th^  Church  "  spoken  of  so  often  by  St.  Paul. 

But  Mr.  C.  says  that  Protestants  harmonize  as  much  as  Ro- 
manists themselves,  and  asks,  "  What  are  the  Augustinians,  Do- 
minicans, Franciscans,  Jansenists,  Jesuits,  i&c.,  but  orders  (or 
sects)  called  after  different  saints  ?  " 

When  I  first  read  this  statement,  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  these  alleged  differences  among  Catholics  would  compen- 
sate or  balance  the  undeniable  discords  among  Protestants. 
But  there  was  one  reflection  which  forced  itself  upon  my  mind 
with  great  power :  that  if  this  assumed  state  of  case  was  in  feet 
true,  then  it  was  clear  that  the  true  Church,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
w^as  in  the  most  wretched  and  disorganized  state,  very  much 
like  a  clean  neat  apostasy  from  the  tme  original  faith.  For 
my  common  sense  assured  me  that  this  fiuth  was  an  entirety — 
an  indestructible  whole,  consisting  of  united  parts — and  that 
the  moment  one  of  these  parts  was  lost,  the  identity  of  the 
Church  was  at  once  destroyed,  and  the  promises  of  our  Lord 
had  clearly  failed.  And  I  could  just  as  easily  conceive  of  a 
house  with  nothing  but  the  foundation,  or  of  a  steam  engine  con- 
sisting of  nothing  but  the  boiler,  as  of  a  true,  visible,  catholic, 
and  apostolic  Church,  which  had  either  denied  a  single  true 
article  of  faith,  or  added  a  single  false  tenet  to  the  true.  If  the 
Church  could  err  in  one  essential  particular,  and  still  be  the 
true  Church,  she  could  err  in  two  or  more  ;  and  the  limit  onco 
passed,  which  was  set  by  the  inflexible,  whole,  and  entire  law 
of  Christ,  there  could  be  no  bounds  fixed  beyond  which  she 
could  not  go.  Such  an  idea  was  utterly  destructive  of  the 
whole  theory,  that  Christ  was  a  Divine  Lawgiver.  I  could  not 
understand  how  our  Lord  could  ever  have  contemplated  a  mu- 
tilated Church.  I  could  not  think  that  Ho  ever  intended  that 
one  bone  of  her  should  be  broken ;  but  that  while  she  might  be 
wounded  by  her  enemies  for  the  moment,  she  would  soon  rise, 
like  her  Master,  still  sound,  though  bcarred,  and  as  triumphant 
and  beautiful  as  ever. 


SOS  nanm  or  ibs  vBooBrAar  ^■antr 

Bntlinqnired,  Is  ittrae,  w  Mr.  C.  itaUir  Wlstwcthf 
gennine  fiwts  f 

In  referenoe  to  the  JansenistB  and  Jemits,  I  fimnd  thrt  ttif 
had  cUscumed  » theolo^cil  question,  taking  diffsreot  ddn;  ai 
that  the  Church  oondenmed  the  Jansenists,  and  tlwt  flnd«d  tb 
matter  with  Catholioa. 

In  reference  to  the  Angnstinians  and  oOier  ordon  ta  thl 
Chnreb,  I  fonnd  that  thej  were  not  Moti  in  the  joat  impart  rf 
that  word,  bnt  were  only  wbordinat*  oommmutiM,  oigidai 
for  different  porposos,  and  having  di^rent  dlsctpIiiuuT  nla 
for  their  own  direction,  in  reference  to  mattfn  petmHar  to 
each.  I  found  that  all  the  members  of  these  diflbrent  ordss 
were  required  to  believe  every  article  of  the  creed.  In  the  asas' 
way  precisely  that  erery  member  of  the  Gharoh  waa  reqainl 
to  do.  They  had  then  the  xmw  faith,  and  were  nnited  in  tbs 
same  judgment,  as  were  all  the  members  of  the  Chnroh.  Anl 
not  only  bo,  but  I  found  that  not  one  of  these  orders  eoaU 
exist,  without  the  express  act  and  consent  of  the  Chorob— 41h( 
the  Church  reserved  the  power  to  suppress  them  at  any  tiaoa, 
and  had  exercised  it  in  particular  cases — (hat  the  matters  pteit- 
liar  to  each  order  did  not  relate  to  ftith  at  all,  (which  «M  ft 
mnttcr  they  could  not  toncb,)  and  that  they  were  in  every  Ap| 
subordinate  to  the  Church.  I  found  also  that  the  qneetioH 
they  were  allowed  to  diBcuas  were  questions  that  all  CathoGcs 
were  allowed  to  discuss,  being  questions  outdde  the  creed- 
questions  of  expediency  or  of  disdpline,  or  questions  which  tlis 
Church  had  not  settled  by  any  decision ;  and  that  so  soon  as  a 
decision  was  made  on  any  question,  the  matter  was  ended. 

I  must  confess,  that  in  these  orders  I  could  see  no  diviUM 
in  the  Church,  any  more  than  I  could  see  diviaons  in  the  Stats^ 
because  subordinate  municipal,  and  other  corporationa^  woe 
allowed  to  exist  by  express  acts  of  the  Lej^slature,  jmteriiit/ 
and  limiting  their  powers  to  such  matten  on/y  a*  do  not  Mr- 
fere  or  clash  with  the  exercise  of  the  legittinata  pmMra  qf  Urn 
State  herself.  These  corporations  are  the  mere  oreatSMi  w 
agents  of  the  State,  deriving  all  their  powers  from  her,  iiiWilfl 
by  ber  will  and  pleasure,  and  are  not,  therefore,  divinoM  pro- 
ducing discord  in  the  government.  And  SO  with  refewflS  to 
these  orders.    They  derived  tiirar  existoiaa  ftixa  tht  *>F*i* 
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act  of  the  Church,  exercised  all  their  powers  subordinate  to 
her,  and  held  their  existence  at  her  pleasure.  These  powers 
had  no  relation  to  faith,  were  expressly  limited  to  matters  in- 
different, and  were  not  allowed,  in  any  way,  to  interfere  with 
the  powers  of  the  Church.  They  are  merely  subordinate  limited 
orders,  organized  for  special  purposes,  and  governed  by  disci- 
plinary rules,  first  approved  by  the  Church  herself.  I  could  see 
no  discord  in  these  orders,  nothing  antagonistic  to  the  Church, 
unless  I  could  see  discord  between  a  subordinate  and  his  su- 
perior. 

But  in  reference  to  Protestant  divisions,  I  foimd  the  case 
fiir  different  in  two  great  and  essential  particulars:  1.  They  dif- 
fered as  to  matters  of  faith,  holding  precisely  opposite  views  in 
reference  to  the  same  matter.  2.  They  each  had  entire  sepa- 
rate and  independent  Church  organizations,  acting  each  alone 
for  itself,  and  acknowledging  no  common  superior.  In  other 
words,  they  were  independent  associations,  having  no  visible 
connection.  The  Methodists,  for  instance,  ybrma//y  decide  all 
questions  of  faith  and  practice  for  themselves,  and  from  this  de- 
cision there  is  no  apx>eal  to  any  other  power  on  earth.  So  of 
all  the  others.  They  are  no  more  connected  in  government  (if 
such  a  thing  exists  among  them  at  all)  than  independent  States. 
Whatever  similarity  of  views,  in  reference  to  some  points,  may 
exist  among  them,  arises  not  from  their  theories  of  organization. 
Each  association  being  separate  and  independent,  there  can  be 
no  subordination  among  them,  and  no  union. 

From  his  language  in  his  debate  with  Bishop  Purcell,  one 
would  be  compelled  to  infer,  that  these  divisions  were  very 
slight,  except  as  to  the  "one  or  two  Protestant  sects*'  not 
specified  ;  and  even  as  to  these,  they  were  not  greater  than  the 
alleged  divisions  among  Catholics.  Among  other  things  they 
all  united  in,  as  stated  by  Mr.  C,  was  baptism.  But  when  we 
look  to  his  debate  with  Mr.  Rice,  and  see  the  grounds  he  there 
took,  and  the  language  there  used,  we  begin  to  see  the  mighty 
chasms  that  lie  between  the  professed  views  of  different  Protes- 
tant sects.  And  even  in  Mr.  C.'s  view,  there  are  some  things 
so  different  from  most  other  Protestants,  that  they  constitute 
a  mighty  wall  of  separation.  In  the  debate  with  Mr.  Rice,  two 
of  the  propontions  maintained  by  Mr.  C.  were :  "  Baptism  is 
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for  the  remianon  of  past  siiis,''  and  immendoii  <if  s  proper  sd^ 
ject  ^Ms  the  only  apostolic  or  OhrisUan  baptisiiu*'  IHAIing 
these  two  propositions  together,  and  drawing  therofrom  tlie  {■• 
evitable  conclosion,  the  Church  that  praotiaes  aprfaddiBg  and 
in&nt  baptism,  has  no  baptism,  according  to  Mr.  Oampliell,  and 
her  members  who  have  been  thus  sprinkled,  no  remiarfon  of  pssl 
sins.  How  such  conld  be  saved,  or  how,  consiBtent  iriA  tb 
view,  he  could  call  such  a  Church  either  the  tme  Ghnrdii  er 
even  a  part  of  it,  I  am  not  able  to  perodve.  Andaa  the  ofW* 
whelming  minority  of  Protestant  sects  were  in  this  oonffikioei 
those  left  as  parts  of  the  true  Church  were  certainly  ftw,  eom- 
paratively.  And  although  Mr.  C.  did  permit  Dr.  Flddieflk  t$ 
hold  the  negative  of  the  propoaition  that  ^baptism  ia  Ibr  tte 
remission  of  past  sins,**  as  matter  of  opinion,  he  never,  ao  ftr  fli 
I  am  advised,  tolerated  the  difference  in  the  mode.  What  sort 
of  Christians  were  they,  in  Mr.  Campbell's  view,  who  had  new 
been  baptized?  and  whose  past  sins  were  never  remitted f 
And  what  sort  of  a  Church  was  it,  that  was  entirely  oompoaed 
of  the  uiibaptizcd  ?  the  unwashed  f  the  nnregenerate?  And 
where  was  Mr.  C.'s  true  Church — ^baptising  by  immermon — be* 
fore  the  Reformation  ?  Did  aU  those  he  claimed  as  the  tree 
Church,  baptize  by  immersion  ?  If  they  did  not,  then  they  had 
no  baptism,  imder  his  theory.  And  the  Panlicians,  who  domed 
baptism,  were  they  the  true  Church  ? 

§  16.  2>r.  Springes  theory  cfProteatani  union. 

In  reference  to  the  views  of  Protestants,  Dr.  Spring  iniiBts 
^^  that  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  views  of  Protes- 
tants on  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England — the  confts- 
sion  of  faith  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  WestmfaiBter — the 
Savoy  Confession,  and  the  symbols  of  the  Reformed  ohnrohei  m 
Holland  and  France,  as  well  as  the  published  worioi  of  the  eott* 
tinental,  English,  Scotch,  and  Dutch  Reformers,  and*  thdr  tt 
lowers,  in  this  and  other  countries,  where  the  Reformed 
obtains,  present  a  coincidence  of  views,  with  which,  for  its 
tent  and  importance,  the  boasted  uniformity  of  Rome  foniihM 
no  comparison.^'  ^^  The  unity  of  the  Papal  Church  is  a  nSsj 
of  the  most  jarring  materials."    (Dissertation  60,  08.) 
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In  the  Westminster  Confession  referred  to  by  Dr.  Spring, 
and  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  in 
1647, 1  find  the  following  articles: 

"  To  these  (church  officers)  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  are  committed,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  to 
retain  and  remit  sins,  to  snut  the  kingdom  against  the  impeni- 
tent, both  by  the  word  and  censure ;  and  to  open  it  unto  peni- 
tent sinners  by  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  absolutions 
from  censures,  as  occasion  shall  require."     (Chap,  xxx.,  art.  ii.) 

"  He  (the  civil  magistrate)  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty, 
to  take  order,  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church, 
that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  blas- 
phemies and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abuses 
in  worship  and  discipline  prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  the  or- 
dinances of  God  duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed.  For 
the  better  effecting  whereof,  he  hath  power  to  call  Synods,  to 
be  present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatever  is  transacted 
in  them,  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God."   (Chap,  xx.,  sec.  3.) 

These  extracts  are  given,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  Presbyterians  in  the  United  States  hold  these  tenets, 
(for  they,  in  a  General  Assembly,  held  about  the  year  1783, 
rejected  these  articles,)  but  to  show  what  that  "  remarkable 
uniformity"  was  which  was  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Spring. 

In  reference,  then,  to  the  symbols  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
to  which  the  Doctor  refers,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  made 
by  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  As  to  the  Cahnnism  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  there  could  be  no  doubt.*  It  has  long  been 
said  truly,  that  the  Church  of  England  had  a  Calvinistic  creed 
and  an-Arminian  clergy.  (See  Milner's  End  Con.,  Let.  ix.)  It 
will  also  be  seen,  that  these  confessions  were  generally  made  in 
the  first  fifty  years  after  the  dawn  of  the  alleged  Reformation, 
and  before  the  Protestants  were  divided  and  subdivided  into  so 
many  parties.  Besides,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differences  be- 
tween Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  either  most  material,  or 

*  Boswell  states  that  he  himself  asserted  that  the  Preshjterian  *'  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  contained  the  same  points,  even  the  doctrine 
of  predestination. "  To  which  Dr.  Johnson  replied:  "Why,  yes,  sir;  predesti- 
nation was  a  part  of  the  clamor  of  the  times,  so  it  is  mentioned  in  onr  articles, 
but  with  as  little  positiveness  as  oould  be."    (Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.) 
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they  themselves  were  mistaken  in  considering  them  so.  80,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Westminster  divines  thought  it  so  impor- 
tant "  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  erUire^^'*  that  they 
held  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  power  to  ^^  call  synods,  to  be 
present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatever  Ls  transacted  in 
them,  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God,"*"*  In  their  theory  they 
placed  the  civil  magistrate  above  the  Synod  in  reference  to  the 
mind  of  God 

But  as  to  the  materiality  of  these  differences  among  Prot- 
estants, and  as  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  S.  in  substanoe,  that 
there  is  more  uniformity  among  Protestants  than  among  Catho- 
lies,  the  learned  divine  himself  has  saved  me  the  labor  of  any 
further  examination,  by  his  own  clear  and  distinct  admiasiona 
As  a  Calvinistic  minister,  in  the  doctrinal  portion  of  his  sermon 
will  often  insist  upon  the  stern  tenets  of  predestination,  election, 
and  final  perseverance ;  and  yet,  in  the  close  of  his  discourse, 
when  he  comes  to  the  last  exhortation,  will  generally  urge  his 
brethren  to  do  their  duty,  and  persevere  in  well-doing,  as  if  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  doctrines  just  taught ;  so,  the  learned 
divine,  after  having  insisted,  in  one  portion  of  his  Dissertatiim, 
that  Protestants  were  more  united  than  Catholics,  towards  its 
close  says : 

"  Xothing  has  given  Rome  so  much  the  advantage  as  the 
disunion  of  Protestants.  And  nothing,  imder  the  favor  of  Al- 
mighty God,  would  be  so  ominous  of  her  overthrow  as  their 
cordial  union  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  love  of 
the  Spirit."     (Dis.  100.) 

I  confess  I  could  not  put  the  different  positions  of  the  learned 
author  together.  I  could  not  understand  how  "  Rome  "  could 
have  "  so  ?nuch  the  adcantagc  "  in  consequence  of  the  "  disunion 
of  Protestants  "  in  regard  to  "  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospeli''* 
if  it  were  true,  as  he  alleged,  that  Rome  was  stUi  more  divided 
— that  her  "  unity  is  a  unity  of  the  most  jarring  materials." 
Tliore  appeared  to  me  to  be  something  quite  ^^  jarring  "  in  these 
different  positions. 

§  17.  Heflections, 

In  connection  with  this  subject.  Dr.  Spring  assumed  that 
"  the  man  who  impUcitly  receives  the  Scriptures  as  the  infiiUible 
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rule  of  faith,  cannot  doubt  whether  any  of  his  religious  opinions 
are  true."     (Dis.  60.) 

After  all  the  confusion  that  has  been  thrown  over  this  sub- 
ject by  loose  and  uncertain  language,  arising  from  confused 
thought,  or  from  a  desire  to  avoid  a  difficulty,  nothing  can,  it 
occurs  to  me,  be  plainer  than  this;  that  the  Protestant  in- 
quirer, under  his  rule,  must  be  certain  of  two  points  before  he 
can  be  certain  that  he  is  right : 

1.  He  must  be  certain  as  to  the  identity  of  the  code — he 
inust  know  that  the  Bible  is  the  written,  and  only,  Word  of 
God. 

2.  He  must  know  that  he  has  correctly  construed  it. 

If  he  does  not  know  both  these  points  with  certainty,  he 
does  not  know  his  faith  with  certainty.  How  then  can  it  be 
true,  as  asserted  by  Dr.  Spring,  that  "  the  man  who  implicitly 
receives  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallible  rule  of  Mth,  cannot 

DOUBT  WHETHER  ANY   OP   HIS  BEUGIOUS  OPINIONS  ARE  TRUE  ? " 

Does  the  learned  divine  mean  to  assert  the  proposition,  that  he 
who  so  implicitly  receives  the  Scriptures  cannot  misconstrue 
them  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to  say,  that  while  he  does  so  misconstrue 
them,  that  the  simple  fact  of  his  so  receiving  the  Bible,  will 
make  him  certain^  even  while  he  is  in  the  wrong  ?  Or  does  he 
mean  to  take  the  clean,  neat  position,  that,  while  all  Protestants 
profess  to  receive  implicitly  the  Scriptures  as  their  in&llible 
rule  of  faith,  they  only  so  receive  them  who  properly  construe 
them  f  And  if  so,  does  he  mean  then  to  say,  that  all  Protestant 
sects  but  one,  do  not  so  receive  them  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to 
admit,  that  while  numbers,  or  even  the  majority  of  each  sect,  so 
receive  the  Bible,  and  yet  give  it  such  discordant  constructions, 
they  cannot  still  doubt  whether  any  of  their  religious  opinions 
are  true  ?  In  other  words,  that  the  simple  fact  of  so  receiving 
the  Scriptures  is,  in  and  of  itself^  efficient  to  remove  all  doubt 
from  the  minds  of  all  those  holders  of  opinions  so  contradictory  ? 
As  if  the /oc^  that  twenty  different  lawyers  all  agreed  as  to  the 
indenUty  of  the  statutes,  would  make  each  one  certain  that  his 
own  construction  of  them  was  right,  when  different  from  that 
of  each  of  the  other  nineteen. 

But  if  the  position  be  true,  that  such  a  reception  of  the 
Bible  is  eflident  to  produce  such  certain  convictioui  is  it  not 
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dear  that  it  does  so  without  reason  and  against  the  trath? 
What  sort  of  a  rule  is  that  which  produces  this  fatal  repose, 
while  believing  the  most  contradictory  tenets,  and  holding  the 
most  opposite  opinions  ?  "  There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  to  a 
man  right,  but  the  end  thereof  is  death." 

And  I  cannot  understand  the  proposition  in  any  other  sense. 
The  language  is  plain,  clear,  and  certain.  If  a  man  implidtlj 
receives  the  Scriptures,  he  cannot  doubt  whether  any  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions  are  true,  whatever  those  opinions  may  be. 
This  is  but  another  struggle  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  Catholic 
certainty.  As  the  same  learned  divine  had  before  said,  "  The 
human  mind  reluctantly  rests  short  of  certainty.  Indeed,  with- 
out this  it  does  not  rest  at  all,"  he  was  bound  to  propose 
some  rule  which  would  produce  this  certainty,  or  leave  his 
readers  in  the  dark. 

When  I  first  read  the  Dissertation  of  Dr.  Spring  upon  the 
Rule  of  Faith,  I  was  a  Protestant.  His  statement  that  the  hu- 
man mind  does  not  rest  at  all  without  certainty,  I  conld  not  but 
admit  as  unequivocally  true.  But  the  rule  he  gave  me  to  attain 
it  gave  rise  to  the  most  serious  reflections.  After  examination 
and  consideration,  I  became  satisfied  tliat  his  position  was  fatally 
erroneous  in  one  of  two  particulars  ;  namely:  either  it  could  not 
produce  that  certainty ;  or  if  it  did,  then  this  certainty  was  not 
founded  upon  reason  or  truth,  but  was  a  mere  temporary  cer- 
tainty, that  might  do  to  live  u})on,  but  would  never  do  to  die  by. 

While  engaged  in  this  examination,  and  during  its  progress, 
my  reflections  ran  substantially  in  this  way  : 

"  All  Protestants  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  implicitly,  as 
Dr.  S.  requires  :  and  yet  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true,  as  he  states, 
that 

"  Great  multitudes,  who  have  been  religiously  educated,  and 
more  who  have  not  been  so,  while  they  have  a  prevailing  belief 
that  the  Scriptures  are  a  divine  revelation,  have  by  no  means 
the  conviction  of  certainty  on  this  great  subject."  But  while  I 
must  believe  this,  I  am  also  compelled  to  believe  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  various  Protestant  parties  are  sin- 
cere, and  do  implicitly  receive  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  Dr. 
S.  requires.  And  yet,  while  they  do  so  receive  it,  they  unequiv- 
ocally disagree  in  its  interpretation,  and  hold  the  most  oppo^te 
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doctrines.  And  although  Dr.  S.  speaks  of  a  remarkable  uni- 
formity in  their  views,  where  can  this  bemabkable  uniformity 
be  found  ?  He  has,  indeed,  referred  me  to  the  early  creeds, 
drawn  up  mostly  within  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  alleged  Ref> 
ormation,  by  only  two  parties  of  Protestants,  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  and  before  they  had  divided  into  so  great  a  number 
of  sects  as  now  exist ;  and  even  in  these  creeds  the  discrepan- 
cies were  great  and  manifest,  and  were  held  material  by  the 
parties  themselves,  at  the  time  the  creeds  were  made.  The 
Lutherans  held  the  Sacramentarians  as  heretics,  heathens,  and 
publicans,  and  not  as  brethren  of  the  same  Church.  And  the 
Calvinists  so  held  the  Lutherans  for  many  years,  and  then  only 
permitted  them  to  communion  about  the  time  the  theory  of  an 
invisible  Church  was  invented.  And  when  I  look  into  their 
creeds,  these  discordant  views  are  held  as  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  there  is  no  marked  distinction  in  each  creed  to  show 
where  the  fundamental  doctrines  end,  and  the  indifferent  opin- 
ions begin.  And  if  I  consider  all  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween Protestants,  or  between  the  principal  sects,  as  matters 
indifferent,  and  this  contrary  to  their  own  creeds,  how  much  will 
there  be  left  of  fundamental  Christianity  ?  For  instance,  can  I 
say  a  man  has  free  will,  or  that  he  has  it  not  ? — or  that  he  will 
certainly  persevere  because  predestinated,  or  that  he  may  fall — 
that  Christ  is  really  present  in  the  Eucharist,  or  that  He  is  not 
— that  immersion  alone  is  baptism,  or  that  it  is  not — that  infant 
baptism  is  valid,  or  that  it  is  void — and  so  of  every  other  differ- 
ence, and  yet  all  these  views  be  held  as  matters  indifferent  f 
Can  I  say  that  Christ  has  made  no  revelation  upon  these  points 
of  difference  ?  And  if  I  say  He  has,  by  what  sort  of  logic  can  i 
say  Ilis  revelation  is  unimportant  ?  Why  revealed^  if  not  to  be 
believed  f  And  how  can  a  mere  &llible  interpreter  mark  the 
line  that  separates  the  revealed  fundamental,  from  revealed, 
but  immaterial,  doctrines?  I^  then,  these  various  sects  differ 
in  fundamental  doctrines,  it  is  clear  they  cannot  all  be  right.  It 
is  equally  plain  they  canpot  form  parts  of  the  true  visible  Churclu 
She  ever  most  be  a  unit,  with  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  gov- 
ernment. And  if,  on  the  contrary,  these  sects  agree  in  funda- 
mentals as  asserted,  then  why  do  they  not  unite  ?  What  ex- 
case  oao  be  jnf  en  for  ruinous  divisions,  so  much  deplored  by 
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Dr.  Spring  hinuiel^  as  well  aa  oilier  Plrotestanta,  whan  Aar  oity 
differ  about  trifha  t  Or  is  it  in  the  wiae  and  imivooaUn  jus 
pose  of  the  Great  Redeemer,  that  divirfon  and  ffiaoocd  dMNdi 
be  written,  in  letters  of  living  light|  upon  the  front  of  ovaiy 
sect  that  has  ever  separated  from  that  Clniroh  wfaibh  lioUa  ths 
governing  principle  of  anthority,  from  the  begfammg  of  OA 
tianity  even  to  the  present  time  ? 

And  despte  the  statement  of  Dr.  Sprii^  is  it  not  palpiMi 
that,  while  Protestants  have  had  great  difBonltj  in  impKoUjai^ 
ceivmg  the  Scriptures,  they  have  had  stSl  greater  diAonltir  ii 
their  construction,  as  the  five  hundred  aeetsin 
tendom  do  most  abundantly  show  ?  Then,  under  tha 
fimdamental  rule,  I  must  construe  the  Kbia  for  myaalf,  Cb4 
according  to  the  rule,  has  made  my  mind  the  only  tribmiBL  •  S 
I  trust  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  bdieve  upon  theiff  snthMb 
ity,  while  my  own  mind  does  not  itself  understand  the  preoC 
then  I  violate  the  will  of  God,  and  become  wibcriinaiB  tosa 
independent  equal.  I  can,  therefore,  take  nothing  npon  anthar* 
ity.  I  must  examine,  and  be  myself  convinced  in  referenoa  It 
each  particular  point.  And  who  am  I  ?  I  am  a  mere  ftlBbb 
man.  My  judgment  and  my  ofnnion  I  cannot  rely  upon,  aif 
more  than  upon  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  any  other  man  of 
the  same  sincerity,  diHgencc,  opportunity,  and  capacity,  ft  il 
true,  the  rule  itself  compels  me  to  rely  npon  myself;  bat  ao  ftr 
as  correctness  and  certainty  of  construction  are  oonoemed,  my 
chance  to  be  right  would  be  just  as  great  ui  fdlowing  tha  jodg* 
ment  of  another  person.  The  fact  that  it  is  my  opinion,  o^^ 
not  to  give  me  any  more  assurance  of  its  truth,  than  the  iMt 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  another  individuaL  Unlesa  I  deoeife 
myself  by  self-love  and  personal  vanity,  this  must  be  tme.  And 
if  I  should  so  deceive  myself  would  that  deodve  the  great  and 
just  Judge  ?  And  what  have  I  to  gain  by  selMdurion  bvt  my 
own  ruin? 

But  I  am  not  only  thrown  upon  my  own  jndgment  by  ths 
Protestant  rule  itself,  but  by  another  overwhelming  oQQsiden^ 
tion.  For  if  I  adopt  the  creed  of  any  one  Protestant  aeot,  (and 
I  cannot  adopt  any  two  or  more  of  them,)  I  find  the  ovenriielm- 
ing  majority,  even  of  Protestants,  against  me.  And  if  I  oonadlt 
all  the  sects  that  have  separated  firom  the  Ghnrdi 
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the  days  of  Simon  Magus  to  those  of  Lather,  I  find  each  and 
every  one,  without  one  solitary  exception,  against  me.  And  when 
I  go  to  the  Catholic  Church,  I  find  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  all  professed  Christians,  saints,  and  martyrs,  of  every  age  in 
her  exclusive  communion — and  they  too  are  all  against  me. 

I  am,  then,  invincibly  thrown  back  upon  my  own  individual 
fiillible  judgment ;  for  if  I  rely  upon  authority  at  all,  under  the 
Protestant  rule,  which  admits  of  no  in&llibility,  then  I  must 
take  the  voice  of  the  majority,  and  I  cannot,  upon  any  principle 
of  common  sense,  prefer  the  authority  of  one,  to  that  of  ten  per- 
sons, all  equals.  I  must  stand  unsupported,  ^^  solitary  and 
alone."  When  I  heretofore  looked  into  the  Bible,  my  construc- 
tion satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  right.  I  was  always 
told  it  was  a  plain  book,  easily  understood.  But  after  all,  I 
often  thought  I  could  see  some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
and  yet  that  must  be  understood.  And  whether  other  Protes- 
tants find  these  hard  things  to  understand  or  not,  the  fact  is  pal- 
pable, that  they  are  always  explaining  and  re-explaining  this  plain 
Bible  ;  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  they  can  never  explain 
it  alike.  They  se^m  to  explain  the  meaning  quite  away.  And  the 
more  loudly  and  the  more  imanimously  all  Protesitants  continue 
to  assert  that  the  Bible  is  a  very  plain  book,  and  easily  under- 
stood, the  more  utterly  at  a  loss  I  am  to  understand  why  it  is 
they  differ  so  much  about  so  plain  a  matter  as  the  construction 
of  so  plain  a  book.  There  must  be  some  deep,  fundamental,  and 
efiicient  reason  for  this.  There  is  a  great  and  radical  wrong 
somewhere.  Is  it  because  Protestants  are  too  learned  ?  Or  is 
it  because  they  study  the  Bible  too  much  ? 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  all  Protestant  writers  I  have  ever 
read,  charge  the  Catholic  Church  with  holding  a  very  erroneous 
maxim  upon  this  subject — ^Dr.  Spring,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  others 
— the  former  of  whom  says :  "  Never  was  there  a  more  palpable 
error  than  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  ^  ignorance  is 
the  mother  of  devotion.' '»     (Did.  66.) 

But  if  I  understand  the  language  of  Dr.  S.,  he  does  attempt 
to  show  that  the  maxim  is,  in  fact,  true,  as  regards  Protestants ; 
for  he  says : 

^^  Men  of  common  honesty  and  common  discernment  cannot 
&il  to  understand  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  God  has  re- 
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vealed.  They  do  nndentand  thenii  and  quite  as  mil  m  ik$ 
more  learned  and  philoflophisng.**  By  this  I  imdgfataarl  Ika 
Dr.  to  pat  the  two  olaues  upon  an  equality.  But  when  be  eoa« 
to  Bpeak  of  the  trial  of  the  iaiih  of  men,  in  whioh  ao  aanjm 
wrecked  for  eternity,  he  says : 

"  Most  men,  at  one  period  of  life  or  another,  and  oapeciiHf 
educated  men,  pass  through  this  fiery  ordeal,  Aou  *  *  *  a 
trial  in  which  the  fidth  and  hopes  of  so  many  aie 
Ac    (Dis.  87,  67.) 

And  by  this  I  nnderstand  him  to  mean  distmody,  thai 
cated  men,  espeoiatty^  are  more  exposed  to  this  aeTere  trial, 
more  of  them  are  lost,  in  proportion  to  numbera,  than  anom 
those  of  ^^  common  honesty  and  discernment.*'  And  ia  not  tlb 
giving  the  advantage,  in  point  of  /ad,  to  the  uneducated,  snl 
saying,  in  substance,  *'  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotka" 
among  Protestants  ? 

And  so  Mr.  Campbell,  speaking  of  that  passage,  ^  there  an 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,"  says : 

^'  Philosophers,  as  they  love  to  be  called,  are  generally  tin 
most  unteachable,  and  the  greatest  wresters  and  perverters  of 
the  Scripture.  Peter  had  those  too  wise  to  learn  in  his  nf% 
when  he  speaks  of  wresting  the  Scriptures ;  and  not  the  ainqpii^ 
honest,  and  unassuming  laity."    (Debate  C.  A  P.,  266.) 

Now  if  I  understand  Mr.  C,  he  does  say  that,  in  point  of 
fact^  there  is  more  religious  error  ammig  *the  learned  thaa 
among  the  ^^  simple,  honest,  and  unassuming  laity."  And  is  not 
this  making  "  ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion "  among  Jfn^ 
estants  ?  * 

But  I  find  this  charge  denied  by  Catholic  writera.  And,  ia* 
deed,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  fi^und  in  the  Chitfaolio  theocy. 
That  system  assumes  to  put  them  all  upon  an  equality.    It  hn 


*  That  I  was  right  in  my  coiutnictioii  of  Mie;  Ci  l«qgii^|o  appean 
from  a  passage  in  his  dehate  with  Bfr.  Bioe,  page  90S. 

"  The  land  is  fnll  of  infidelity.    Yonr  sohodi^  joor  nnHflfliM,  «rs  fUl  sf 
ticism.    The  great  mi^ritjr  of  jroar  ednoated  men  arc  infidela.* 

Now  Mr.  C.  does  distinctly  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tiiat  SkeptiolHa  aal  la- 
fidelity  are  mostly  foond  in  the  institntions  of  leamiqg^  and  among  iuTimwIwT  : 
while  Christianity  ii  best  nndentood  hy  the  ^'diqpb,  booMt,  and 
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the  same  tribunal  to  constme  for  all ;  and  it  equally  requires 
implicit  submission  from  all.  The  poor  and  the  rich,  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  are  each  and  all 
elevated  to  the  same  sublime  &ith — ^the  same  exact  construction 
of  the  law.  There  is />rao^u;a/ justice,  beauty,  reason,  and  logic 
in  this  theory : 

**  All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive.** 

I  am  but  a  man.  I  am  no  wiser  or  better  than  others.  I 
cannot  reasonably  have  any  more  confidence  in  my  individual 
judgment  and  construction  of  the  Scriptures,  than  I  can  in  those 
of  any  other  man  of  equal  capacity,  sincerity,  and  means  of  in- 
formation. Certainty  I  must  have,  or  I  cannot  rest.  Where 
then  can  I  find  it  ? 

*'  Plant  of  celestial  seed — ^if  dropt  below, 
Say  in  what  *  blessed  *  soil  thou  deign^st  to  grow.** 

Shall  I  be  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  than  in  any  Protea- 
tant  communion  for  that  consistency,  system,  and  unity,  that  did 
unquestionably  dwell  in  the  Church  of  Old  ?  Must  I  be  driven, 
at  last,  into  the  alleged  "  Man  of  Sin  " — the  "  Great  Apostasy  '* 
— the  best-abused  Chui-ch  in  the  world  ?  That  Church  against 
which  charges  enough,  and  grievous,  are  made,  if  true,  to  sink  a 
universe  ?  The  alleged  false — the  base — the  corrupt — the  ve- 
nal— the  cruel — the  apostate  Church  ?  The  oldest,  and  yet  the 
most  unpopular — the  most  hated — the  most  suspected — the  most 
despised — of  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  I  must  go  there  to  find  that  faith,  and  that  certainty,  that 
will  satisfy  a  hungry,  but  honest  soul  ?  How  can  I  endure  the 
thought  of  confessing  my  sins  to  a  mere  man  ?  My  pride  says  I 
cannot,  but  grace  whispers  "  you  caw,  if  truth  requires  you." 
And  so  I  will,  if  it  is  right.  I  resolve  to  follow  truth,  wherever 
it  may  lead  me.  Theresa  reason  and  sense  in  truth.  There's 
logic  and  honesty  in  it.  There  is  certainty,  and  there  is  consist- 
ency in  it  Let  me  only  know  it.  If  it  can  be  found  in  the 
Old  Church,  I  go  there.  The  consequences  I  will  take.  If  such 
a  step  subjects  me  to  censure,  I  will  bear  it.  I  would  rather 
suffer  in  this  world  than  in  the  next.  It  may  subject  me  to 
many  evils  for  a  long  time, 

**  if  long  in  life  can  be.** 
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Bat  what  of  that?  Unlimited  ipaoe  is  wider  Una  the  W€iU| 
and  eternity  longer  than  life.  Heaven,  and  all  tinA  HaaMi 
means,  are  worth  a  straggle— «  suUime  and  vianljr  «tnig||^ 
Was  Christianitj  ever  designed  to  be  popular  iriA  die  bms  of 
evil  in  this  world?  Does  it  indalge  men's  passionaf  Does  it 
pamper  pride  ?  Does  it  flatter  men  in  any  way  ?  Ok  I  no.  K 
conld  never  have  cost  so  maoh  if  it  did.  He  who  wina  Heavsob 
mast  straggle.  He  most  be  prepared  to  resist  the  onset  ef 
earth.    He  most  expeet its  dire  opposition.    M^mmiJIgkL 

Bat  are  those  manifold  charges  against  the  (Md  CSmroh  trae  ? 
If  so,  she  has  been  a  hoary-headed  idnner  fbr  many  a  long  mi 
weary  centary.  Who  can  then  estimate  the  evfl  die  has  done? 
False  and  apostate  from  her  early  fidth^^reoreant  to  the  hmh 
only  trast  of  her  Lord — she  has  filled  the  world  iritk  emr  ail 
misery.    If  this  be  trae,  she  onght  to  be  despised. 

But  it  may  be  that  these  charges  are  nntiiie.  Her  fiuth, 
after  all  this  mighty  mass  of  acrimonioas  and  passionate  aocon- 
tion,  may  be  the  pure  and  holy  fiiith  once  delivered  to  the  ssints. 
She  has  always,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  for  more  tfasa 
fifteen  hundred  years,  as  conceded  by  many  of  her  enemieii 
claimed  it  to  be  true.  It  may  be  that  her  very  firmness  in  re- 
sisting all  ambitious  novelties,  has  brought  upon  her  the  nnoeas- 
iug  opposition  of  all  sectaries,  in  every  age  and  dime,  of  whst- 
cver  tenets  and  character;  and  her  very  consistency,  her  beaoty, 
and  invincible  courage,  may  have  brought  against  her  all  the 
malice  and  ridicule  of  all  infidels,  past  or  present.  Who  knows? 
If  we  concede  that  she  is  the  true  Church,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument  only,  (and  she  may  be  such,  as  the  thing  is  posHNe^) 
then  would  not  the  bitter  and  relentless  opposition  of  all  the 
proud,  the  vain,  the  ambitious,  be  levelled  against  her  ?  Would 
not  every  demagogue  in  religion — every  wOd  enthumast — eveij 
man  of  a  cold,  suspicious  disposition— every  self  willed  individual, 
be  against  her  ?  Did  not  our  Lord  say,  Woe  unto  yoa  when 
all  men  speak  well  of  you :  for  so  did  dieir  fiithers  of  the  fibe 
prophets  ? 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Uus  venera- 
ble Old  Church,  even  as  stated  by  her  enemies.  Mr.  Campbell 
says  she  ^^  is  older  than  any  other  sect  now  existing."  Sh4  it 
older  I    Her  continued  existence  for  so  long  a  period,  under  tUs 
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alleged  accomulation  of  errors,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  in  the  world's  history.  And  the  more  errors  are 
charged  upon  her,  and  the  more  bitterness  there  is  displayed  in 
attempting  to  sustain  these  allegations,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
account  for  this  most  remarkable  moral  phenomenon.  If^  in- 
deed, she  be  the  true  Church,  then  her  unfailing  existence  is 
easily  accounted  for ;  because  the  promises  of  that  poor,  despised 
Nazarene  never  yet  did  fail.  And  slander  never  did  make  a 
modest  charge — malice  always  lays  it  on  thicker  and  thicker — 
and  hatred  forever  overshoots  the  mark.  And  it  seems  as  if 
God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  has  given  the  true 
Church  this  protection. 

I  \iill,  then,  look  into  these  charges  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately. I  will  endeavor  to  make  a  Mr  and  just  allowance  for  in 
dividual  human  frailty.  I  will  judge  the  past  by  the  circum- 
Btances  existing  in  the  past.  I  will  try  to  place  myself  back  in 
the  olden  time.  I  will  interrogate  the  distant  ages  gone  by.  I 
will  commune  with  the  venerable  departed.  I  wiU  judge  them 
by  that  charity  wherewith  I  wish  to  be  judged.  At  least  so  far 
as  my  poor  abilities  will  allow.  I  will  then  make  up  my  mind, 
and  upon  that  conviction  I  will  act.  I  will  not  halt  between  two 
opinions.  My  face  is  set  for  the  truth,  and  when  I  find,  I  mean 
to  follow  it. 
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§  1.  ITiere  toere  two  main  pouUs  in  the  diaoourse  qf  cmr  JConb 

Thb  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pr^amoBy  and  the  Bcolafr 
taut  doctrine  of  the  real  absence  of  the  body  of  Ohrifll  in  Iha ' 
Lord's  Sapper,  are  as  mndi  opposed  to  each  other  aa  any  two 
precise  opposites  can  postdbly  be  imagined.  There  can  be  aa 
medium  between  the  two— no  posuble  middle  groond*  dnirtc 
is  either  present  or  absent.  If  present,  the  Catholic  ia  right— if 
absent,  then  the  Protestant  is  right. 

If  the  Catholic  doctrine  be  true,  it  is  a  tender,  anblime,  and 
awM  dogma — ^if  false,  a  monstrous  inyentum — a  pore  ftliiM» 
tion.  If  not  in  the  Church  originally,  and  not  among  the  doe* 
trines  ouce  delivered,  it  must  have  been  introduced  as  m  wboH 
and  not  in  piecemeaL  There  could,  from  the  very  nature  and 
reason  of  the  thing,  have  been  no  nuddle  doctrine — no  ahadei 
of  opinion,  gradudly  preparing  the  minds  of  Christians  for  the 
reception  of  this  great  perversion  of  the  trae  fiuth.  It  waa  ona 
bold  leap  from  the  well-understood  and  generally  received  do^ 
trine  of  the  real  absence^  to  that  opposite,  so  hard  to  flesh  and 
blood,  the  Heal  Presence, 

The  first  portion  of  Scripture  relied  upon  by  the  Oatholie,  k 
found  in  that  wonderful  chapter,  the  sixth  of  St.  John.  The 
first  twenty-five  verses  are  taken  up  in  giring  a  history  of  the 
stupendous  miracle  of  Christ  in  feeding  the  multiftnde^  and  His 
subsequent  occupations  until  the  next  day.  On  the  second  day, 
the  crowd  again  came  around  Him,  and  ffis  discourse  to  thoot : 
commences  at  the  26th  verse,  and  extends  to  the  close  of  tliia 
long  chapter. 

It  was  the  practice  with  our  Lord  and  EBi  qpostka  to  aDh 
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their  discourses  to  the  circarastances  in  which  they  were  placed  * 
The  Jews  had  witnessed  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thou- 
sand ;  and  if  our  Lord  ever  intended  to  promise  to  give  His 
hody  and  hlood  to  His  followers,  there  is  no  time  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  His  labors  more  appropriate  than  the  one  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter. 

In  reference  to  the  sense  of  this  chapter,  most  Protestants 
insist  that  it  relates  to  &ith  in  Christ,  though  several  distin- 
guished writers,  as  Caliztus,  Hackspan,  and  Groenenburg,  out 
of  England,  and  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Dr.  Sherlock  of  Eng- 
land, concede  that  the  latter  portion  relates  to  the  Eucharist, 
though  they  deny  the  literal  sense.  Catholic  writers  contend 
that  about  the  48th  verse  the  Saviour  passes  to  another  topic, 
by  a  very  easy  and  natural  transition.  Dr.  Wiseman  has  given 
very  conclusive  reasons  to  prove  that  the  transition  conmiences 
at  the  48th  verse.  For  myself,  it  seems  to  be  true,  that  the 
transition  not  only  takes  place  at  that  verse,  but  that  both  the 
main  subjects  of  the  discourse  are  clearly  alluded  to  in  verse  27. 

The  multitude  who  had  been  fed,  declared,  ^Hhis  is  of  a 
truth  the  prophet  that  is  to  come  into  the  world ; "  and  such 
was  their  admiration  of  our  Lord,  that  they  would  have  taken 
Him  by  force,  and  made  Him  a  King.  (14,  15.)  They  seem  to 
have  believed  in  Him  as  one  eminently* competent  to  be  a  tem« 
poral  sovereign ;  and  that,  as  the  kingdom  of  the  second  Moses, 
the  Messiah,  was  to  be  a  temporal  kingdom,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  vocations  of  Christ  to  furnish  them  with  food,  and  for  this 
reason  they  sought  Him,  and  not  because  they  saw  the  miracles. 
(26.)  The  Jews  had  a  tradition  among  them,  that  the  Messiah, 
among  other  points  of  resemblance  to  Moses,  was,  like  him,  to 
bring  down  manna  from  heaven.  The  Mildrasch  Coheleth,  or 
exposition  of  Ecclesiastes,  thus  expresses  it :  '^  Rabbi  Berechiah 
said,  in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Isaac,  As  the  first  Gtoel,  (deliverer,) 
so  shall  the  second  be.  The  first  Gocl  brought  down  manna, 
as  it  is  written,  '  I  will  cause  bread  to  reign  upon  you  from 
heaven.'  So,  likewise,  will  the  later  Goel  cause  manna  to  de- 
scend."   (Cited  Wise.  Lee.  E.,  42.) 

The  existence  of  this  tradition,  and  its  belief  among  the 

V  Jobn  iy.  10;  t.  24 ;  iz.  89;  Acto  iii.  6-16. 
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JewBi  18  shown  iSrom  the  fiusts  historieally  stated  in  tfais  bhapler. 
TbeyfirH  fidlowed  Him  into  the  desert,  ^because  tliej  aiir  the 
mindes  which  He  did  on  them  that  were  diseased.**  (2.)  Al- 
thongh  they  had  witnessed  these  mirades  on  them  that  wwe 
diseased,  they  never  onoe  thonght  of  maldng  Ohiist  a  TSSaof^  na- 
tal sfter  the  miracle  of  the  loares  and  fishes.  Bat  uponiritaMSik 
ing  this  peculiar  mirade,  they  seem  at  once  to  have  oonsidsnd 
Him  as  sent  of  God  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  a  part  of  whoss 
vocation  wonld  be  to  supply  His  people  with  food,  as  God  had 
done^  through  the  ministry  of  Moses,  in  the  wildemesa.  ^ 
the  ciroamsttnces  taken  in  connection  with  the  mirade  tiisy 
saw,  were  doubtless  the  reasons  that  induced  them  to  sedc  to 
make  Him  a  King,  and  to  take  shipping  and  fellow  Sm  to 
Oaphamaum,  and  not  the  ezpeotadon  of  obtaining  another  mMd, 
as  some  Protestant  writers  have  supposed.  Sndi  a  motive 
would  seem  wholly  inadequate  to  produce  sudi  a  resolt;  and 
such  a  position  is  inconristent  with  the  fiust,  that  they  so  aidendy 
desired  to  make  Him  a  JBoug. 

Hus  tradition  is  the  reason  why  the  Jews  referred  to  the 
manna  in  the  31st  verse.  They  ask  Christ  for  a  proof  of  IDs 
conmiissioD,  and  then,  without  the  slightest  seeming  reason,  re- 
fer to  the  manna  in  the  desert.  What  connection  this  matter 
could  have  with  the  question  they  asked,  could  not  well  be  seoi 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  tradition. 

The  Jews,  under  the  influence  of  this  opinion,  and,  no  doubt, 
still  desiring  to  make  Christ  a  King,  that  they  might  be  fed  by 
His  power  and  bounty,  pursued  Him  the  next  day.  Adapting 
His  discourse  to  the  state  of  their  opinions,  (as  St.  Peter  did, 
when  he  told  them  to  repent  and  be  baptized,  without  mention- 
ing faith,  because  they  already  believed,)  it  seemed  that  our 
Lord  had  two  main  points  to  propound :  1.  That  Ho  was  the 
Son  of  God,  in  whom  they  must  believe.  2.  That  it  was  no 
part  of  His  mission  to  give  them  perishable  food,  but  the  imper- 
ishable  food  of  His  own  body  and  blood.  Both  these  points  are 
stated  in  one  verse  and  in  one  sentence.     (27.) 

It  was  natural  and  appropriate  that  our  Lord  should  first  in- 
form the  Jews  that  He  understood  their  views  and  motives, 
and  that  these  were  erroneous,  before  propounding  His  own 
doctrines.    After  telling  them  that  they  sought  him,  not  be- 
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cause  they  had  witnessed  the  miracles,  but  because  they  had 
eaten  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  He  very  naturally,  at  this  place, 
warns  them  not  to  labor  for  that  meat  which  they  so  much  re- 
garded, but  for  that  imperishable  meat  that  He  would  give 
them ;  and  then  confirms  His  power  to  fulfil  His  promise  with 
that  emphatic  expression,  *'for  him  hath  Grod  the  Father 
sealed." 

The  first  point  to  be  discussed  (though  secondly  stated)  was 
the  proposition  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  commissioned 
by  Him ;  and  that,  as  such,  they  were  to  believe  in  Him.  When 
He  gave  them  sufficient  evidence  of  His  true  character,  they 
were  bound  by  the  plainest  principles  of  right  reason  to  believe 
Him  upon  His  authority  cUone^  and  to  receive  every  doctrine 
propounded  by  Him,  however  hard  that  saying  might  be.  The 
only  proper  inquiry  the  Jews  could  make  was  that  which  they 
did  make  in  verse  30.  That  being  answered  and  proved  by 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard  before  and  at  that  time,  they 
were  bound  to  believe,  without  doubt,  all  that  He  might  require 
them  to  believe.  If  He  was  the  Christ,  then  He  was  legiti- 
mately entitled  to  unlimited  confidence.  And  when  He  per- 
formed the  miracles  before  their  eyes,  He  conclusively  estab- 
lished His  character  and  veracity,  and,  therefore.  His  account 
of  Himself  they  must  receive  as  infallibly  true. 

Our  Lord,  in  verse  27,  does  not  define  what  He  meant  by 
meat  that  should  endure  to  eternal  life,  except  simply  to  state 
its  quality  in  contrast  with  perishable  food.*  He  does  not  state 
it  in  terms  calculated  to  arouse  prejudice  in  the  beginning  of 
His  discourse,  and  thus  close  the  ears  of  His  hearers  against 
His  doctrines.  He  does  not  then  say  in  what  it  shall  consist. 
He  merely  states  the  heads  of  His  discourse  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  no  prejudice,  and  yet  show  what  two  main  points  would 
come  under  discussion.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  verse 
27,  our  Lord  promises  that  He  will  give  this  imperishable  meat^ 
and  that  in  verses  51  and  55,  He  says  He  will  give  His  flesh, 
and  that  Hb  flesh  is  meat  indeed.  In  both  cases  He  speaks  of 
a  future  gift,  which  He  Hifnself  will  give ;  showing  that  the 
same  thing  is  alluded  to  in  all  these  verses. 

*  Onr  Lord  aodhUaposUet  won  lAtha  habit  of  pofttii^opp^^ 
(JbhnTL  68;  Bon.  HSL  1-14.) 
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It  most  be  ooooeded,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Reel 
is  a  hard  and  reyolting  doctrine  to  flesh  and  bk>od,  ttiid  mf&^ 
dally  so  to  the  Jews,  as  we  shall  see.  It  was  then  proper  it 
itself  that  Christ  shonld  sdeot  an  oooasion  when  ecnne  ndmellf 
or  other  great  erent,  would  form  the  proper  hutrodiifltiiMi  W 
this  unpleasant  toino.  And  not  only  ao,  hot  on  an 
the  Jews  were  well  disposed  towards  him.  On 
all  these  dronmstances  coneurreA  The  Jews,  in  mulliMdsii^ 
had  fed  upon  the  miraeolousfood  oreated  by  the  Son  of 
they  had  hailed  Him  the  day  before  as  a  prophet — in  their 
thusiasm  they  had  sought  to  make  Wm  a  King,  by  fioroe; 
they  followed  Him  beyond  sea,  and  sought  Him  ntil  itmf 
found  Him,  and  the  respectful  manner  in  whidi  they 
Him,  shows  the  state  of  thdr  feehngs  towards  Hmol  1%  i 
they  entertained  erroneous  views  and  opinions  in  refareaoe  It 
the  object  of  their  admiration,  but  that  was  the  very  time  to 
correct  these  errors  of  opinion.  In  justioe  to  them,  it  was  tiie 
opportune  moment.  If  they  could  not  hear  that  hard  saying  al 
this  time,  they  never  could  hear  it.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
those  disciples  who  could  not  hear  that  doctrine  on  this  oooa* 
sion,  '^  walked  no  more  "  with  thdr  deserted  Lord. 

As  I  take  it,  our  Lord  proceeds,  from  the  20th  to  the  49lll 
verses  iuclusive,  to  teach  the  great  dootiine,  that  He  ia  the  Son 
of  the  Father,  and  the  general  necessity  of  fiiith  in  Him,  om  wdL 
In  answer  to  the  allusion  made  by  the  Jews  to  the  tumw^^  mJ 
after  having  previously  told  them,  in  verse  29,  that  the  woric  ef 
God  was  to  believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath  sent,  He  tella  thsm 
that  His  Father  giveth  them  the  true  bread  from  heaven,*  aril 
then  proceeds  to  define  the  meaning  in  whidi  He  there  used 
the  word  bready  by  saying,  ^*  For  the  bread  of  Gk>d  ia  he  wUoh 
comcth  down  from  heaven."  '^  I  am  the  bread  of  fifo."  Thi 
Jews  understood  Him  correctly,  for  they  did  not  inqnira  ^hov 
can  this  man  be  bread  ?  "  but  they  did  say,  *^  How  ia  it,  theOi 
that  ho  saith,  I  come  down  from  heaven  ?  ^    (42.)    Xhey  dnba^ 


*  Ab  the  meaning  of  words  (literal  and  lymbolioal)  dflpeadi  upon 
fignrative  application  of  the  words,  bread  or  food,  to  wisdom  and 
common  among  the  Jews.    This  figore  is  used  in  the  lUlowiBg  paMig^  H^lMC' 
1,  2;  Jer.  xv.  16;  Amos  Till  11 ;  Eco.  xr.  8;  Profwtelz.  6{  iv.  1 
17,  18. 
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lieved  the  assumed  fact,  that  He  came  down  from  heaven,  but 
they  did  not  misunderstand  the  sense  of  His  words. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several  marked  differences  in 
the  language  of  that  part  of  our  Lord's  discourse,  from  the  29th 
to  the  47th  verses  inclusive,  and  that  from  verses  48  to  58  inclu- 
sive; and  these  peculiarities  are  such  as  show  a  change  of 
topic. 

Our  Saviour,  after  having  explicitly  defined  the  word  bread 
as  figurative  of  Himself,  proceeds  to  speak  exclusively  of  faith 
in  the  next  fourteen  verses ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in 
this  part  of  His  discourse.  He  carefully  avoids  the  use  of  the 
phrase  eating  JERm^  and  does  not  even  use  the  expression  to  eai 
the  bread  of  life.  This  care  in  avoiding  any  reference  to  eating 
Him^  shows  how  clearly  our  Lord  kept  within  the  limits  of  the 
first  topic.  From  the  moment  that  He  begins  to  use  literal 
terms,  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  His  doctrine  under  the  phrases 
"  comcth  to  me,"  "  bclieveth  in  me,"  (which  mean  the  same 
thing,)  until  verse  47,  which  is  a  complete  summing  up  of  that 
part  of  His  discourse. 

But  His  language  afler  this  is  very  different ;  for  He  not 
only  speaks  of  eating  this  bread,  but  of  eating  His  flesh.  It 
was  not  unusual  with  our  Lord  to  repeat  the  same  thing  a  num- 
1)er  of  times  in  succession,  and  after  each  repetition,  to  intro- 
duce new  matter.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
He  repeats  the  phrase,  "  I  am  the  door."  So,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter,  the  expression,  "  I  am  the  true  vine,"  and  then  says 
His  Father  is  the  husbandman.  And  again,  ''  I  am  the  vine," 
and  then  proceeds  to  say,  "  you  are  the  branches."  So,  in  the 
23d  chapter  of  Matthew,  He  repeats  that  withering  phrase, 
"  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  h^'pocrites,"  seven  or 
eight  times.  In  the  chapter  under  consideration,  He  says,  ^'  I 
am  the  bread  of  life,"  (85,)  and  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  &ith 
in  IBm  as  the  Son  of  Gk>d«  Having  summed  up  in  verso  47,  He 
says  again,  '^  I  am  the  bread  of  life."  (48.)  He  then  proceeds 
to  state  the  want  of  a  living  principle  in  manna,  (49,)  and  then 
puts  in  strong  contrast  with  it  the  bread  of  life.*     (50.)    And 

*  If  th«  Gilliolio  dootrine  be  tnie,  how  beantirtil  is  the  contrast  between  the 
qnalitief  of  wmum  And  the  fleah  of  our  Lrad.  The  Jews  had  a  great  reverenoe 
for  the  manius  lAleh  wat  a iniiacakMia  and  litanl  1^    aBdlf  CSulft  iataodad 
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He  repeats  again,  (51,)  in  language  more  emphatio,  *^I  am  the 
living  bread,"  and  proceeds  to  introduce  new  matter  in  these 
words :  "  And  the  bread  that  /  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world." 

Our  Lord,  previous  to  verse  51,  had  asserted,  that  He  was 
the  bread  of  life — ^that  He  came  down  from  heaven — that  a  man 
may  eat  of  that  bread  and  not  die ;  and  all  these  propoaitioiis 
are  repeated  in  verse  51,  preparatory  to  the  definition  He  was 
about  to  give  of  the  new  sense  in  which  He*  used  the  word 
bread,  as  figurative  of  His  real  flesh.  In  verse  32,  He  speaks 
of  the  quality  of  the  bread,  calling  it  the  ''  tnte  bread^'*'*  and  then 
defines  what  it  is  by  saying :  ^^  For  the  bread  of  God  is  he 
which  Cometh  down  from  heaven."  So  here  He  speaks  of  the 
quality  of  the  bread,  (50  and  51,)  and  then  defines  what  it  is  in 
language  of  very  similar  form, 

*'  For  the  bread  of  Crod  is  he  which  **  And  the  bread  that  I  will  give 

Cometh  dovm  from  heaven."  is  my  flesh." 

Now  the  word  breads  in  both  these  extracts,  is  used  in  a 
figurative  sense,  but  not  in  the  same  figurative  sense.  There 
are  two  separate  and  distinct  definitions  given — the  first,  of 
Christ  as  a  Lawgiver  or  Teacher,  and  the  second,  of  His  real 
flesh.  These  two  definitions  would  be  idle,  if  they  meant  the 
same  thing.  And  if  these  definitions  give  us  different  meanings, 
it  is  clear  that  w^hen  the  second  one  was  given,  there  was  a 
change  of  topic. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  first  definition,  the  pro- 
noun Ae,  the  nominative  after  the  verb  to  be,  is  not  a  figurative, 
but  a  literal  expression ;  so,  the  nominative  "^{j^A,"  in  the 
second,  is  not  figurative,  but  literal.  Our  Lord  could  not  be 
supposed  to  use  the  same  figurative  word  to  represent  Himself 
literally  in  one  portion  of  His  discourse,  and  in  another  part  of 
the  same  discourse,  to  represent  His  ^Qsh  figuratively — thus  not 
only  using  the  same  word  under  similarly  constructed  sentences 
in  a  different  sense,  but  using  a  figurative  expression  to  repro- 

to  give  ns  His  literal  ilesh  for  food,  to  sustain  our  spiritual  life,  how  appropriata 
it  was  to  contrast  tho  two,  in  the  strongest  manner.  One  was  living,  the  other 
perishable ;  but  both  were  literal 
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sent  a  figurative  sabstance.    It  woald  seem  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  wovdjiesh  was  used  by  our  Lord  literally. 

If  a  speaker  use  words  in  any  known  sense,  he  is  not  bound 
to  define  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  them,  unless  there  be  some 
special  circumstances  requiring  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  use 
know7i  terms  in  unknown  senses,  he  is  compelled,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  justice  to  himself  and  his  hearers,  to  define  the 
new  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  same.  Our  Lord  seems  to  have 
acted  upon  this  just  rtde.  Although  it  was  common  among  the 
Jews  to  use  the  words  bread  or  food  for  wisdom  or  doctrines,  it 
was  not  so  common  to  use  these  words  for  a  lawgiver  or  teacher 
of  doctrines.  Our  Saviour  was,  therefore,  careful  to  show  the 
exact  sense  in  which  He  used  the  word,  in  the  two  different 
figurative  senses  stated. 

§  2.  7%6  same  matter  further  considered. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  first  portion  of  our 
LordVs  discourse,  while  speaking  of  EQmself  under  the  image  of 
bread,  He  represents  this  as  given  by  the  Father;  but  after 
verse  47,  He  speaks  of  the  food  now  described,  as  being  given 
by  Himself.  This  marked  difference  in  the  giver^  shows  a  dif- 
ference in  the  gift.  There  could  be  no  ground  for  this  differ- 
ence, if  faith  only  is  intended ;  but  if  there  be  a  transition  to  a 
real  eating,  the  whole  is  clear.  While  we  contemplate  Christ 
as  the  object  of  our  faith,  and  as  the  sent  of  God  to  redeem  the 
world.  He  is  justly  said  to  be  given  by  His  Father.  "God  so 
loved  the  world,"  &c.  But  when  we  view  Him  as  giving  us 
His  own  flesh  to  eat,  it  is  more  correctly  said  to  be  by  His  own 
love  to  us. 

But  there  is  another  difference  between  the  language  of  the 
two  portions  of  our  Lord's  discourse,  still  more  marked  and 
explicit. 

That  the  same  words,  by  usage,  may  have  both  a  literal  and 
figurative  meaning,  must  be  conceded.  That  the  meaning  of  a 
speaker  must  be  determined  by  the  usage  existing  at  the  time, 
and  not  by  that  existing  afterwards,  must  also  be  clear.  That 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  speaker,  who  uses  words  or 
phrases  having  a  known  signification,  in  a  new  and  unknown 
sense^  to  de&ie  this  new  sense,  must  also  be  conceded.    I( 


therefore,  the  phrase,  to  "  eat  the  fleih  **  of  ai^  qma,  had  i^ 
fixed  fgnrative  as  veil  aa  literal  "i«™t"g,  at  tba  tims  it  vap 

used  hj  Christ,  then  the  Jews  and  diamfdea  ooold  on^  «adta^. 
atand  this  atprtuion  in  ont  or  th«  othtr  of  Ihom  aataUUtii 
meaninga.  Thej  oould  have  no  right  to  nndentand  tham  m  > 
new  and  unknown  aense,  onleaa  Chriet  hadfpTen  an  cxjceai  dA 
nitioii,  aa  He  did  of  the  irord  bread,  or  onleai  the  ooBtaatfe  w 
80  dear  as  to  leave  no  doubt.  What  right  had  thajr  to  p4>lt 
unknown  sense  upon  a  known  phrase,  with  fixed  maaningaf .  9 
hearers  could  put  euoh  a  ooostruction  upon  the  langnage  0(9 
speaker,  there  would  be  no  bounds  to  this  lioentioos  priTSmti 
Once  beyond  the  control  of  the  onlj  rules  goramisg  tbe  iW|e 
of  words  and  jdirsaes,  thej  are  at  sea  without  ehart  or  ooonpn^ 

If  the  phrase,  to  mi(  fAe./lMA  of  any  one,  bad,beaidaai^|4 
eral,  an  established  metaphorical  sense,  among  the  Jew^  aal 
only  one  metaphorical  sense,  then  how  must  the  Jews  hare  an- 
derstood  it  ?  If;  on  the  oontrary,  it  had  more  than  one  nsta- 
phorical  meaning,  how  must  thej  have  understood  it  ?  In  tbf 
first  case,  they  could  only  understand  it  either  in  ita  litenl 
sense,  or  in  the  only  metaphorical  sense  known  to  the  langoagb 
In  the  second,  they  could  only  undentaad  it  in  its  literal  aani% 
or  in  one  of  its  metaphorical  senses. 

Kow  what  was  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  this  ei^treadoaf 
In  all  cases  when  used  metaphorically,  it  meant  to  do  a  peraoa 
some  grievous  ityury,  principally  by  slander  or  &l8e  HAfTnialinr 
The  following  are  examples  of  its  figurative  meaning  in  Sotq- 
ture: 

"  While  the  wicked  draw  near  against  me  to  eat  up  my  flak* 
(Ps.  xxviL  2.)  "Why- do  you  persecute  me,  and  are  not  satis- 
fied with  (eating)  my  flesh  ?  "  (Job  xix.  S3.)  «  Who  also  eat 
tbe  flesh  of  my  people."  (Mioheas  ill.  8.)  "  llw  fixd  fijldetb 
his  arms  together  and  eateth  his  own  fleah."  (Eoo.  iv.  S.)  ) 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  iriian 
this  expression  is  used  in  a  figurative  seoia.  IllJ|tt  the  abofs 
cases,  the  idea  of  inflicting  upon  the  person  a  griaVQlU  iqilliyii 
clearly  conveyed. 

The  following  examines  are  found  in  the  New  1 
"  Shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire."    (SL  Jamsa  t.  iiL) 
if  you  bite  and  devour  one  another,"    (GaLFT.  U.) 
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Regarding  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  among  the  Arabs,  and 
in  the  language  which  our  Lord  spoke,  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  73-81,  has  shown  concludvely, 
that  it  has  only  the  same  figurative  meaning. 

The  differences  between  the  language  of  the  two  portions 
of  our  Lord's  discourse,  are  so  marked  and  clear  that  we  are 
forced  to  concede,  not  only  a  change  of  topic,  but  we  are  forced 
to  take  the  expression,  "  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,"  in  its 
literal  sense,  or  we  must  take  it  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of 
calumniating  our  Lord. 

The  reason  upon  which  this  usage,  among  so  many  nations, 
is  founded,  would  seem  to  be  plain.  The  metaphorical  sense  of 
a  term  always  comes  after  the  literal ;  and,  for  that  reason,  will 
participate  of  its  character.  If  the  literal  sense  convey  a  harsh 
meaning,  the  figurative  will  do  the  same.  If  one  knows  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  a  term,  he  can  almost  at  once  fix  upon  its  meta- 
phorical sense.  To  literally  eat  the  flesh  of  a  person,  is  natur- 
ally a  revolting  idea.  Therefore,  when  such  an  expression  is 
used  metaphorically,  it  conveys  the  same  harsh  meaning.  For 
this  reason,  we  find  no  examples,  even  among  classical  writers, 
where  a  person  is  figuratively  said  to  eat  the  flesh  of  another, 
except  those  wliich  convey  the  harsh  idea  of  the  literal  sense. 
(See  Dr.  Wiseman's  Leo.  E.,  85.) 

K  we  take  the  expression,  To  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  in  the 
only  figurative  sense  known  at  the  time,  and  say  that  such  was 
His  meaning.  His  words  reduced  to  literal  language  would  stand 
about  thus :  **  Except  ye  do  some  grievous  injury  to  the  Son  of 
Man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  This  interpretation  must  at  onco 
be  rejected ;  and  this  being  true,  we  are  forced  to  take  the  ex- 
pression in  its  literal  sense,  or  in  some  new  and  unknown,  and 
undefined  figurative  sense.  And  what  right  have  we  to  do  the 
latter  ? 

But  there  is  another  consideration  of  very  great  importance. 
Our  Lord  oertainly  intended  to  be  understood,  otherwise  He 
would  have  been  making  an  idle  display  of  words.  .  He  was  put- 
ting forth  an  important  doctrincy  which  He  could  not  mitigate 
or  soften,  however  repugnant  to  human  pride  or  prejudice. 
He  could  not  but  state  the  truth  ;  and  whether  the  truth  was 
acceptable  or  not,  His  practice  was  always  to  state  it.    '*  If  I 
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shall  say  that  I  know  him  noti  I  shall  he  UIdb  yon,  a  Iv." 
(John  viiL  55.)  While,  therefore,  our  Lord  woold  nmwmc  Bdkm 
His  doi^nesj  He  would  hardly  resort  to  repnUre  Ugatm  d 
speech  to  inoolcate  pkatfing  doctrines.  SUth  in  the  fllmih  rf 
Christ  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  doctrines  of  Chrialianit  j ;» al 
to  inculcate  this  doctrine  would  our  Lord  say,  "Bm|it  yessl 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  j%  kanm  mrH 
in  you,**  thus  resorting  to  a  revolting  figure  of  spnaeh,  wilfeHl 
the  slightest  necessity  t  *.*A 

There  are  certainly  some  mutual  ligihtB  wriiiting.betwuifct 
speaker  and  his  hearers.  The  object  of  eveiy  just  flpaaksrfsts 
elucidate,  not  to  confuse  his  sul^ect— 4o  edBghtoSi  not  tiB-itt 
suit  his  audience.  He  will  necesnrily  be  led  bj  tUa  MBsiim 
tion,  to  adapt  his  mode  of  instructioii  to  the  capMitgraMiM^ 
ings  of  his  hearers.  This  was  the  unifiirm  ptractice  of  Sl^Ai^' 
who  was  ^'  all  things  to  all  men ;"  and  of  St.  Peter  wkn;hs 
said,  ^*I  know,  brethren,  that  you  did  it  through  ignoTMios^ll 
did  also  your  rulers."  This  was  also  the  course  of  car  Losl 
Himself. 

The  question  then  arises,  were  the  ideas  of  eetag  h 
flesh  and  drinking  blood  revolting  to  the  Jews  ?  If  they 
80,  then  we  cannot  suppose  our  Saviour  to  resort  to  them  as  i» 
ages  of  cheering  doctrines ;  nor  can  we  suppose  He  used  IhsU 
expressions  at  all,  unless  the  doctrine  He  inculcated  neoeeMrilj 
compelled  Him  to  use  them  for  the  porpoae  of  propoondiqg  Ihe 
exaci  truth  itself.  If  the  literal  sense  gmn  by  the  Jewa  vis 
correct,  then  the  use  of  these  ezpresaona  was  nlrisjij  niimiij 
And  to  show  that  these  expressions  were  revolting  to  the  Jew^ 
I  need  only  to  refer  to  the  texts  cited  below.* 

It  was  doubtless  this  rovoltmg  idea  which  the  Jews  had  nl 
eating  human  flesh  and  drinking  Uood,  that  igdmeA  many  of 
the  disciples  to  '^  walk  no  more  "  with  our  Lord,  and  to  didb^ 
lieve  the  doctrine  He  taught.  They  oonidered  it  not  calj  iai- 
possible,  but  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moasi.  The  law  of  Mssss 
having  been  given  by  Gk)d,  and  they  not  andenfeeadiitt 


*  LeTit.  iii  17 ;  TiL26;  xlx.26;  G«iLiz.4;  Dent xB.  16;  xy.»;UTlL 
zviLlO;  1  Kings  xiy.;  Ex.  zzziiL25;  Judidi  sL  10-4i{  WMMAT|Ia 
xliz.  26;  Jer.  ^z.  8»  9;  Adi  zr.  29. 
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porary  character,  and  looking  upon  the  literal  doctrine  of  our 
Lord  as  conflicting  with  the  law  of  Moses,  they  at  once  reject- 
ed it. 

But  it  may  bo  said  that  our  Lord  did,  on  other  occasions, 
clothe  His  ideas  in  images  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  offensive  to 
His  hearers.  For  example.  He  represents  the  necessity  of  pa- 
tient suffering  under  the  harsh  image  of  carrying  the  cross.  But 
this  case  is  not  in  point  for  two  reasons :  1.  The  death  of  the 
cross,  though  disgraceful,  was  often  inlSicted  upon  the  innocent ; 
while  eating  flesh  and  drinking  blood  was  wicked  in  itself;  and 
to  select  such  an  example  to  inculcate  a  doctrine,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  referring  to  an  example  simply  disgraceful.  2.  The 
doctrine  of  mortification  is  nece^arily  harsh  in  itself,  requiring 
a  harsh  figure  to  represent  it  trulf/.  The  figure  selected  by  our 
Lord  was  fit  and  appropriate,  and  had  the  advantage  of  His  own 
examj>le.  But  the  figure  of  eating  flesh  and  drinking  blood  to 
illustrate  a  pleasing  doctrine  has  no  parallel  anywhere  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

§  3..  JIbu)  did  the  hearers  of  our  Lord  understand  Htm  f 

The  preceding  remarks  relate  to  the  sense  in  which  the  hear- 
ers of  our  Lord  must  have  understood  Him,  according  to  the 
then  existing  usage.  It  is  now  proper  to  inquire  in  what  sense 
they  did,  tJifact^  understand  Him. 

The  construction  put  upon  the  language  of  a  speaker  by 
those  who  hear  him,  is  at  least  jpnma/octc  evidence  of  his  true 
meaning.  This  presumption  becomes  almost  conclusive,  when 
the  speaker  is  aware  of  the  construction  placed  upon  his  lan- 
guage, and  does  not  object  to  it ;  and  it  becomes  entirely  can* 
elusive^  when  the  speaker,  by  his  acts  or  toords^  confirms  the  in- 
tcrpretation  of  his  hearers.  It  is  true,  that  in  regard  to  a  point 
of  no  importance,  a  speaker  may  well  let  his  audience  remain  in 
error,  as  that  error  would,  in  no  material  respect,  influence  their 
determination.  But  if  the  error  be  material,  it  is  the  clear  duty 
of  the  speaker  to  explain,  except  in  special  cases,  as  where  a  fu- 
ture event  will  give  the  hearers  the  true  interpretation.  In  the 
case  under  consideration,  the  error  was  most  material. 

That  the  hearers  of  Christ  understood  Him  in  the  literal 
sense,  is  scarcely  denied  by  any  writer.    When  oar  Lord  said : 
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**  And  the  bread  tliat  I  will  g^e  ia  n^  fletb,"  tin  Jmr  **  lAnm 
among  themselvm,  saying,  How  oan  tbii  man  j^r%  ■■  Ua  flid^ 
to  eat  ?  "  That  they  anderstood  Him  in  the  fit«nl  Hnas  ia  if( 
parent  from  tbese  oonndentions : 

"  IVrt,  that  the  Jewa  cmiridered  the  axprwJoM  Jut  nwd  W 
totally  d^girmt  from  those  in  the  fint  portion  of  th«  diaooomk 
For  if  they  had  nndeiatood  1:7^  Mt^  M;btA,  the  aaw  M  A«r 
inff  him,  the  bread  iif  l^»—*laB  having  been  tbtmSy  vtfkmmi 
by  hinuelf  of  behenng  on  him — they  oonld  not  Mk  sa  ittf 
manner  thin  mmdncatim  waa  to  take  plaoe>  .  ■> 

**  Seisondly.  We  mnat  oonolnde  that  tJie  Jem  nndentoi^ 
the  transition  to  be  the  doctrine,  literally  erpreaiea,  of  fcadhg 
apoa  Christ ;  for  thur  objeotion  aiq^Kwea  Urn  to  be  teaeUif  4 
dootiine  imposrible  to  be  praotiaed ;  *  How  oon  thie  nuK  |pi  . 
ns  bia  flesh  to  eat  ?  *  Now  do  other  bnt  the  Stenl  d^lm 
tion  could  possibly  pre  rise  to  this  objeotion."  (WmmmA 
Lee.  Eno.  102.) 

Thirdly,  If  nothing  nw  was  asserted  by  Ohriat,  (aa  tkf 
understood  Him,)  then  there  oonld  have  been  no  ^iperent  cmm 
for  the  increaaed  excitement.  Kothing  bnt  nndentaDding  «■ 
Lord  in  the  literal  sense,  oan  be  otKUUtent  with  the  intenM  •■■ 
dtement  that  followed  oar  Lord's  declaration. 

g  4.  Did  they  vndenkmd  Wm  oorreoUj/ 1 
To  arrive  at  a  true  answer  to  this  qoeation,  in  additkn  to 
that  which  has  already  been  adTaaced,  ve  mart  inquire  iAath« 
Christ,  by  word  or  act,  cor^firmtd  the  interpretation  pat  ifU 
I£s  words  by  those  who  heard  ffim.  To  midentand  tlie  mM» 
ing  of  His  conduct  on  this  occanon,  we  must  ezaminie  itonodwf 
occasions,  and  asoertun  what  was  His  lunal  mode  of  eoticB  ne- 
der  umilar  cironmstances. 

1.  WJien  M)  uaed  Kordt  in  aJ^furaUve  tmae,  <md  .^t  kmf- 
era  tmderstood  Sim  litendiy,  and  moit  ot^teHeum^  mkat  «at 
HUvsuaicovrHt 

When  Christ  said  to  Nioodemoa,  that  **iBil«ai  a  mis  be 
bom  ag^  he  cannot  enter  mto  the  Ungdom  of  God^*  ha  ■■■ 
derstood  Him  literally,  and  onr  Ltnd  at  onoe  eonectil  th> 
error.  So,  when  He  sud  to  ffisdisaqdes,**  Beware  efllelMMB 
of  the  Fharisees  and  Saddnoeea,"  th^  a  " 
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and  He  at  once  explained  His  true  meaning.  So,  when  He 
said,  ^'  I  have  food  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  o^''  and  they  mis- 
nnderstood  Him,  He  corrected  the  error.  So,  when  He  said, 
"  Lazarus  our  friend  sleepeth,"  they  understood  Him  in  the  lit- 
eral sense,  and  He  at  once  explained.  In  this  case  the  explana- 
tion was  not  so  important,  as  no  doctrine  was  propounded.  So, 
when  He  said,  "  Whither  I  go  you  cannot  come,"  the  Jews  un- 
derstood Him  in  a  gross  material  sense,  and  asked,  ^'  Will  he 
kill  himself?"  Our  Lord  at  once  removed  this  absurd  con- 
struction by  s^iying,  "  You  are  from  beneath,  I  am  from  above ; 
you  are  of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  world."  (John  viii.  21.) 
When  He  said,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel,"  Ac,  His  disciples  un- 
derstood Him  that  a  rich  man  could  not  be  saved,  and  He  at 
once  corrected  their  mistake.  (Matt.  xix.  24.)  When  He 
spoke  to  the  Jews  of  spiritual  slavery,  they  understood  Him 
literally,  and  He  at  once  corrected  their  misconstruction.  (John 
viii.  32.)  When  our  Lord  told  the  Jews  that  if  they  were  the 
children  of  Abraham  they  would  do  the  works  of  Abraham,  and 
they  understood  Him  to  mean  literally  that  they  were  not  Abra- 
ham's descendants.  He  explains  by  saying,  "  You  are  of  your 
father,  the  devil,  and  the  desires  of  your  father  ye  will  do ; " 
showing  that  He  meant  their  spiritual,  not  natural  descent. 
(Id.  39.)  And  when  His  disciples  said  one  to  another,  "  What 
is  this  that  he  saith,  a  little  while  ?  We  know  not  what  he 
speaketh ; "  our  Lord,  in  succeeding  verses,  explains  His  mean- 
ing until  He  was  properly  understood.     (John  xvL  17,  18.) 

From  these  examples,  it  appears  that  our  Lord  acted  upon 
the  just  and  generous  rule  which  requires  every  speaker  to  ex- 
lAnin  his  meaning  when  misunderstood;  and  that  He  was  so 
much  in  thb  habit,  that  He  not  only  explained  to  His  disciples, 
but  even  to  His  most  perverse  and  obstinate  enemies. 

2.  When^  on  the  contrary^  Me  used  toorde  in  their  literal 
s€ns€y  cmd  Sis  hearers  understood  Him  correcUyy  and  made 
objections^  what  toas  then  His  usual  course  ? 

The  following  examples  will  form  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion : 

When  our  Lord  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  "  Son,  be  of 
good  heart,  thy  .sins  arc  forgiven  thee,"  His  hearers  understood 
Him  correotly,  and  made  objectionsy  and  our  Saviour  stood 
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to  His  words.  (Matt  ix.  S.)  So,  ivhsn  He  «id  to  ilMi  Jc«b 
^Abraham  your &Uier  rejoioed  thst  he  ndgbtMs  mj  d^f :  hi 
saw  it  and  was  glad.**  Those  who  heard  Hhn  vndentood  Hbi 
literally  as  saying  that  He  was  ooeral  with  Abmhaiiiy  «il.av 
Lord  at  onoe  stood  to  Big  poshaon,  notwithitBQdiBg  thai  8i 
foresaw  that  personal  Tiolenoe  would  be  the  randt  of  Se 
(John  viil  56.)  This  dgfath  chapter  affbrda  va  maifcrf 
pies  of  our  Lord's  method  of  aetmg  in  boik  onset. 

In  the  very  ohapter  nnder  oonnderation  we  have  an 
Christ  having  asscorted  that  He  oame  down  from 
His  bearers  understanding  Him  litorally,  and  "^^■^■■g  olpoeliaBU 
He  stands  to  ffis  position,  and  repeata  the  aama  aMssliaili 
other  parts  of  the  ohiqyter.    (60,  51,  59.) 

From  these  numerous  examples  we  are  ftroed  to  adopltkaB 
two  rules:  1.  When  JBi»  hearerB  mtmmd&nilood  JBBm^  and i^ 
jected^  He  estplained  His  true  meaning.  S.  When  ikejf  wiim 
stood  Stm  correctly  and  chjecUdt  2&  repeaUd  HU  propoeMm, 

And  this  course  was  in  perfect  aooordance  with  reason,  ja» 
tico,  and  truth.  Where  a  speaker  uses  words  Boaoeptible  cf 
different  meanings,  and  he  is  aware,  as  our  Lord  WM,  of  thi 
construction  placed  upon  his  words,  and  he  then  mpnatn  tkoi 
without  explanation,  he  adapiSj  expreedy^  ike  eaneirueiion  ^ 
his  hearersj  and  makes  it  his  ottn  by  his  awn  most  eoqMeU  wblf 
and  the  construction  becomes  comAssive.  We  can  imafpnes 
case  where  a  human  speaker,  under  the  inftaenoe  of  ftar,  or 
some  other  extraordinary  motive,  might  thus  aot,  and  not  ht 
concluded  by  his  conduct ;  but  we  are  at  a  kas  to  tm^p—  s 
case  where  a  Divine  Lawgivw  could  thna  aot,  without  flziag 
the  meaning  put  upon  His  words,  by  those  who  heard  Him. 

We  will  endeavor  to  apply  these  roles  to  the  cam  in  hand. 

Ailcr  our  Lord  had  explicitly  stated  that  the  bread  He 
would  give  was  ]ffis  flesh,  and  the  Jewa  had  asked  the  qneslioii, 
^^How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?**  our  liOtdmshes 
no  e3q>lanation^  but  repeats  the  proposhioii  ia  ttrma  atSl  nMm 
emphatic,  reaffirming  the  truth  of  the  ptopodtion  Hie  had  jost 
before  advanced.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  TtsoBf/^  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  diink  Wm  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you.    Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  ^y  blood 
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hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.    For 
my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed. '^ 

The  case  under  consideration  then  falls  plainly  under  the 
latter  rule.  His  words  being  correctly  understood,  in  their  lit- 
eral sense,  and  His  proposition  itself  being  disputed,  our  Saviour 
makes  no  explanation,  but  stands  to  His  words,  and  repeats 
them  in  six  different  forms,  still  more  emphatic  than  before. 

§  5.  Exceptions  to  the  rules  deduced  from  our  Lords  conduct. 

Let  us  now  examine  certain  aUeged  exceptions  to  the  two 
rules  we  have  deduced  from  our  Lord's  conduct.  If  we  find 
exceptions  to  either  rule,  let  us  carefully  examine  and  see  how 
far,  and  how  far  onlf/y  such  exception  will  limit  the  application 
of  the  rule.  In  other  words,  let  us  see  whether  the  exceptions, 
if  any  such  exist,  establish  or  dSwfroy  the  rule,  or  simply  limit  it. 

There  are  only  two  crises  found  in  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
conduct,  relied  upon  as  conflicting  with  these  rules. 

The  first  ca.«e  is  that  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John, 
in  our  Lord's  conference  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  This 
case  is  only  an  apparent  exception  to  the  first  rule.  I  say  appa- 
rent only^  for,  as  I  take  it,  the  woman  not  only  should  have  un- 
derstood Him  correctly,  but  did  so  understand  Him ;  and  that 
the  whole  circumstances  and  language,  taken  and  considered 
together,  very  clearly  show  it ;  and  that  so  far  from  constituting 
an  exception  to  the  first  rule,  it  is  a  case  in  support  of  it. 

Our  Saviour,  in  the  tenth  verse,  in  answer  to  her  question  as 
to  why  He,  being  a  Jew,  would  ask  of  her  to  drink,  replies,  "  If 
thou  didst  know  the  gift  of  Grod,  and  who  he  is  that  saith  to 
thee,  give  me  to  drink,  thou  perhaps  wouldst  have  asked  of 
him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water."  She  evi- 
dently understands  Him  in  a  literal  sense,  and  shows  this  by  her 
answer.  The  language  of  Christ  was  simply  "  living  water ; "  a 
phrase  that  might  well  be  taken  literally.  Our  Saviour,  in  the 
13th  and  14th  verses,  gives  her  an  explanatory  answer,  defining 
the  quaUtaes  of  the  water  He  would  give,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing,  "  But  the  water  that  I  will  give  him,  shall  become  in  him 
a  fountain  of  water,  springing  up  into  life  everlasting." 

This  language  is  plainly  metaphorical,  and  is  so  plainly  so, 
that  no  one  reader,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  understood  it  other- 
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wise.  Bat  the  Samaritan  woman  atill  imdantood  Um  ht/BoBji 
for  the  reason,  that  at  this  part  of  onr  Saviour^  diaeouw,  dm 
did  not  yet  know  who  U  toaa  that  spoke  to  her*  A  knowiedgs 
of  His  character  wonld  at  <Hioe  give  her  the  k&y  to  the  tnM 
meaning.  Christ  knew  that  she  had  oorreot  ooDoeptioiia  of  ths 
character  of  ffis  mission,  for  she  tells  Him,  in  the  2Mh  Ysm^ 
that  she  knew  that  the  Messias  oometh,  and  when  Ha  is  oons 
^^ he  will"  (not  create  a  world,  or  wells,  or  stfeama  of  mt«, 
bat)  ^^  teU  tta  aU  thinffi  ;^  or,  in  other  words,  teaoh  mail  tntt. 
Oar  Savioar,  therefore,  instead  of  giving  her  any  fiuther  verbal 
explanations,  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  says,  **Go  oaU  thy  ka^ 
band,  and  come  hither.''  This  was  evidently  done  to  give  Hisi 
the  opportunity  to  show  her  that  He  possessed  divine  power; 
and  in  the  end,  to  tell  her  plainly.  He  was  the  Christ.  Ths 
effect  of  thb  information  upon  her  mmd  is  shown  by  the  S8tli  and 
29th  verses.  She  left  her  water-pot,  (a  circumstance  showing  her 
haste  and  her  excitement,)  and  went  into  the  dty,  and  aaid  to 
the  men  there,  ^^  Come,  and  see  a  man  who  has  told  me  all  thingi 
whatsoever  I  have  done.  Is  not  he  the  Christ?  "  This,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  language  of  the  men  to  her  in  the  42d 
verse,  shows  plainly  that  she  believed  that  He  was  the  CShristi 
and  that  she  understood  Him. 

But  our  Saviour  had  other  objects  in  view,  as  well  as  ths 
instruction  of  a  single  person ;  and  these  objects  were  of  pan* 
mount  importance.  ^'  Upon  perudng  this  interesting  chapter," 
says  Dr.  Wiseman,  '^  it  has  often  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  instances  on  record  of  his  (our  Savioni*s)  amiaUe  in- 
genuity in  doing  good.  He  desired  to  make  an  opening  &r  his 
religion  among  the  Samaritans.  But  had  he  presented  himself 
among  them  uncalled,  had  he  commenced,  his  preaohing  of  Iub 
own  accord,  he  could  have  only  expected  to  be  rejeoted,  to  be 
ill-treated  as  a  Jew,  and  punished  as  a  religious  innovator.  He 
wishes,  therefore,  to  be  invited  by  the  Samaritans  themset?e% 
and  he  selects  the  most  favorable  moment  and  meana  for  efleot- 
iiig  his  purpose.  He  dismisses  aB  his  disdples  to  tlie  city  of 
Sichem,  and  seats  himself  at  the  well,  where  he  was  sore  to  liad 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  the  ndes  of  hoapitaE^  in 
the  East  would  give  him  a  right  to  enter  into  oonversatioBi    A 
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female  accordingly  comes,  and  he  uses  this  right  by  asking  her 
for  water." 

The  conversation  which  follows  was  all  adapted  to  excite 
her  curiosity ;  and  the  replies  of  oar  Lord,  and  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  He  introduced  the  subjects,  all  go  to  show  the 
great  leading  object  He  had  in  view.  After  leadmg  her  from 
one  topic  to  another,  and  exciting  her  curiosity  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  after  showing  her  that  He  knew  her  most  intimate 
domestic  relations,  (a  matter  best  calculated  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  a  woman  in  her  condition,)  He  tells  her  plainly,  that  He 
is  the  Christ.  The  woman  at  once  goes  into  the  city,  as  Jesus 
designed,  and  tells  the  men  of  the  wonderful  person  she  had 
met,  and  invites  them,  in  the  most  exciting  and  urgent  man- 
ner, to  come  and  see  Him,  giving  them  the  most  extraordi- 
nary reasons  for  the  request  she  made.  Our  Saviour  accord- 
ingly did  not  go  into  the  city,  until  they  came  to  Him  and 
invited  Him  in,  and  desired  Him  to  tarry  with  them.  After 
He  was  invited  He  remained  with  them  two  days,  making  many 
proselytes. 

An  examination  of  the  whole  narrative,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  relation  the  Samaritans  bore  to  the  Jews  and  their  reli- 
gion, must  convince  any  one  that  the  principal  object  Christ 
had  in  view,  in  His  conference  with  this  woman,  was,  at  first, 
more  to  excite  than  to  gratify  curiosity.  For  this  reason,  (al- 
though He  gives  her  an  explanation  of  His  meaning  in  verses 
13  and  14,  sufficiently  clear  to  her  when  she  was  aftencarda 
informed  of  His  true  char&cter,)  He  so  manages  His  discourse 
as  to  accomplish  the  great  end  had  in  view  by  Him.  If  she 
had  not  finally  have  understood  Him  to  speak  of  spiritual  wa- 
ters, instead  of  natural,  she  would  naturally  have  said,  after 
^^  who  has  told  me  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  done,"  ^^  and  has 
promised  to  give  us  a  fountain  of  water,  more  excellent  than  the 
well  of  Jacob." 

But  putting  the  most  extreme  construction  upon  this  inci- 
dent, and  thence  concluding  that  the  Samaritan  woman  never 
did  understand  our  Saviour  otherwise  than  in  the  literal  sense, 
still  the  case  is  most  clearly  distingubhable  from  the  one  under 
consideration,  in  these  most  important  particulars : 
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1.  He  WM  not  speakJDg  of  a  doetrins  thrt  miirhs  bJfaifii 

upon  pain  of  eternal  death.  '• 

2.  The  woman  8till  bdieved  on  Hiiii,  and  mm  Bot  kit  iir 
want  of  an  exphination. 

3.  She  was  not  His  diadple,  who  already  beBaved  on  Sa^ 
and  was  still  permitted  to  go  away  forenr,  simpiy  fat  want  ef 
an  explanation  of  one  hard  saying. 

4.  Christ  did  not  tdl  her,  wfa^  she  rimply  mtmtmimw§6^ 
that  she  did  not  believe. 

The  second  case  relied  upon  is  Ibnnd  in  the  seoond  xha/lbBi 
of  St.  John's.  QospeL 

When  our  Lord  had  driven  oat  the  money  ohaagera  tnm 
the  temple,  and  the  Jews  had  asked  for  a  aign  of  BBa  anttoiilyi 
He  answered : 

*^  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raiae  it  qt 
The  Jews  then  said :  Six  and  forty  years  was  this  tempk  in 
building,  and  wilt  thou  ndse  it  up  in  three  days?  But  he  spdoB 
of  the  temple  of  his  body.  When,  therefore,  he  was  tiaen  agvn 
from  the  dead,  hid  disciples  remembered  that  he  had  said  tldi^ 
and  they  believed  the  Scriptnres  and  the  word  that  Jeana  had 
said." 

Our  Lord,  in  this  case,  had  nsed  langoage  sosoeptible  of  two 
meanings,  and  the  Jews  took  the  word  temple  in  the  WTOSg 
sense,  and  He  suffered  them  to  remain  in  their  erroneona  cofr 
struction,  without  any  explanation.* 

Many  commentators  think  that  the  ^  Jews  did  anderaCaad 
Christ  correctly,  and  that  it  was  oftly  malignity  which  made 
them  raise  an  objection  to  his  words.  They  snppose  that  the 
apostles  fully  understood  them,  as  St.  John  only  tella  na  that 
they  did  not  believe  them,  till  after  the  reaorrectioa.**  f 

With  all  due  deference  for  the  opinions  of  thoae  eomnflnta* 
tors,  I  must  say,  that  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  neither  the 
Jews  nor  the  apostles  understood  oar  Saviour  corraoUy  eH  tit 
time  He  made  the  prediction ;  nor  do  I  believe  It  was  ffii  ffi* 

*  It  was  a  common  practice  to  call  the  body  a  veanl,  hmiai^  tilmrniilii^  tM- 
pie,  amoog  the  Jews.  St  Paul  calU  it  a  yevel,  housa,  lalMnaele,  (8  Oobiv.f  { 
y.  1-4;  1  TheM.  iv.  4,)  and  frequently  a  temple.  C^  Oor.  iH  16 ;  H  19f  t 
Cor.  vi.  IG.)    See  Is.  xxxriiL  12. 

f  Wiseman's  Leo.,  118. 
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tention  that  they  shonld  then  understand  Him  correctly ;  nor 
can  I  see  any  necessity  that  they  shonld  so  understand  Him  at 
that  time ;  but  it  does  appear  to  me  that  there  were  the  best 
reasons  why  the  meaning  should  be  lefl  in  doubt,  to  be  settled 
by  the  event  of  His  resurrection. 

That  the  Jews  put  the  most  natural  construction  upon  His 
words,  would  appear  from  these  reflections.  He  had  driven  out 
the  money  changers  from  the  temple^  and  told  them  not  to  make 
the  house  of  His  Father  a  house  of  traffic.  So  far  He  spoke  of 
the  temple.  The  Jews  asked  for  a  sign  of  His  authority  for 
driving  out  those  men  from  the  temple^  and  our  Lord,  without 
explanation,  answered :  "  Destroy  this  temple,"  Ac.  The  only 
temple  that  had  been  spoken  of  was  the  Jewish  temple,  and  the 
Jews  inquired  for  His  authority  in  what  He  did  in  that  temple, 
and  our  Lord  said,  in  reply,  this  temple.  Suppose  we  strike 
out  versos  21  and  22,  which  contain  the  special  explanation,  (the 
advantages  of  which  the  Jews  had  not  at  that  time,)  and  ex- 
clude from  our  consideration  the  resurrection  of  Christ — ^in 
other  words,  place  ourselves  precisely  in  the  position  of  the 
Jews,  and  what  construction  would  we  place  upon  the  language 
of  our  Lord  ?    Surely,  the  construction  they  did. 

That  this  case  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  first  rule, 
must  be  conceded.  Our  Lord,  though  misunderstood,  gave  no 
explanation.  It  is  true,  He  did  not  repeat  Ills  statement-^ 
thereby  making  their  construction  His  own,  but  simply  left 
them  without  explanation.  This  is  not,  therefore,  an  exception 
to  the  second  nde. 

In  this  case  our  Lord  was  only  making  i%  prediction^  and  not 
putting  forth  a  doctrine^  which  He  required  then  to  be  believed ; 
and  this  distinction  is  most  material.  The  only  object  our  Lord 
had  in  making  this  prediction  was  to  constitute  it,  when  fid- 
fitted^  evidence  of  His  Divinity.  Tliis  is  shown  by  verse  22. 
To  accomplish  aU  He  intended,  He  had  simply  to  make  the  pre- 
diction. The  act  of  making  it  did  not  constitute  any  proof,  bat 
it  was  both  the  making  and  fulfilment,  taken  toyether^  that  did. 
His  words  showed  two  things:  1.  That  a  miraculous  event  was 
foretold.    2.  That  it  could  be  known  when  it  happened. 

Now  was  there  any  necessity  for  any  explanation  ?  Christ 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  an  idle  thing.    Suppose  He  had 
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explained  Wb  tnie  meaning;  would  that  hanra  remorad  tfc6  vr 
betief  of  the  Jewa?  It  waa  just  as  great  a  mirade  to  ivae  B$ 
own  body  from  the  grave,  as  to  raise  the  temple.  The  OTsaii 
fulfilling  the  profAeoy  would  make  all  dear.  Oar  Loid'cBdaal 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  personal  free  agenoj  of  the  Jewl^  and 
it  was  not  His  purpose  to  maike  His  prophepj  plaiiL  The  ev— I 
predicted,  in  fiust,  constituted  apa^  of  the  prediction  ktmH  tat 
ike  purpose  of  esgslanatian*  It  is  so  in  reffaronoe  to  pn^haeks 
generally.  They  are  purposely  left  obsourei  for  the  beat  of 
reasons,  until  their  fulfilment  makes  them  dear* 

This  being  a  conceded  eoooqMan  to  the  JtrH  ride,  lunr  ftr 
does  it  affect  that  rule  ?  Does  it  not  estaUidi  and  auataiii  h^ 
rather  than  destroy  it  ?  It  being  a  ^Mdal  ezoeptioii,  fiir 
reasons,  and  the  &ct  of  its  bemg  an  exception  being 
marked,  does,  indeed,  strengthen  the  rule ;  and  why  ? 
the  same  apostle  who  records  the  words  and  oondiict  of  oar 
Lord  in  this  special  case,  also  records  His  words  and  oonduot  ia 
the  sixth  chapter ;  and  in  reference  to  this  special  case,  he  puts 
in  himself  an  express  es^pianation  of  our  Lord's  meanings  and 
does  not  do  so  in  the  other.  Why  does  he  do  this  in  one 
and  not  in  the  other  ?  The  reason  is  palpable.  Our  Lord 
misunderstood  in  the  one  case,  and  as  it  was  not  proper  forHiia 
then  to  give  the  explanation,  St.  John  gives  it  afterwards.  Bet 
as  to  eating  His  flesh,  He  was  correctly  understood;  and 
therefore  St.  John  purposely  fiiils  to  give  any  ex{daiiatioB. 
When  a  writer  takes  pains  to  point  out  certain  ezoeptiooa 
expressly,  he,  by  this  very  act,  negatives  all  idea  of  o^Aer  es* 
ceptions,  not  so  stated.*  So  it  is  with  respect  to  %  atatate. 
If  the  lawmaker  himself  assumes  to  state  exoeptiona  to  Us 
own  general  rule,  he  must  be  presumed  to  intend  to  finidi  his 
work,  and  not  leave  it  unfinished,  like  a  man  who  attonpts  to 
build  a  house,  and  fiiils.  St.  John  was  in  the  habit  of  inritn| 
these  explanations  in  cases  of  obscurity ;  and,  had  our  Loid 
fidlcd  to  make  an  explanation  when  misundentood  M  to 


*  In  the  great  case  of  Gibbons  y.  Ogden,  Chief  Jnstioe  MawhaH  iii1ibflpUta% 
says :  '*  It  is  a  rule  of  construction,  acknowledged  by  all,  Asi  As 
a  granted  power  mark  its  extent ;  for  it  wotdd  be  abiord,  M  well  m 
except  from  a  granted  power  that  which  was  not  granted    Att  whioh 
of  the  grant  conld  not  comprahend."    (9  Wheatoo,  191.)  I 
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His  flesh,  the  apostle  would  no  doubt  haye  given  it.  Two  ex- 
planations occur  in  this  very  chapter,  verses  6  and  71.  Also  one 
in  the  last  chapter.  But  we  are  nowhere  told  that  the  Jews 
misunderstood  Christ.  No  subsequent  event  explains  His  mean- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see,  subsequent  events  con- 
firm the  construction  of  the  Jews. 

§  6.  Did  our  Lord  confirm  the  construction  piU  upon  His  words 

by  the  Jews  f 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  case  under  consideration 
comes  under  the  second  rule ;  namely,  that  our  Lord  was  cor- 
rectly understood,  and  W^B  proposition  itself  being  disputed^  He 
repeated  it  again  with  increased  emphasis.  Is  there  a  single 
instance  to  be  found,  where  His  hearers  misunderstood  Him, 
and,  in  reply  to  themy  He  repeated  His  words  without  explana- 
tion ?  Can  any  such  a  case  be  shown^  either  in  the  conduct  of 
Christ  or  in  that  of  any  other  just  speaker  f 

The  Jews  had  made  the  objection  that  Christ  could  not  lit- 
eraUy  give  them  Hb  flesh  to  eat ;  and  in  REPLY  TO  THIS 
OBJECTION,  "  Jesus  said  unto  them^  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
youy  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man^  and  drink  his 
bloody  ye  have  no  life  in  youy^^  Ac.  All  that  Christ  said  in 
verses  53  to  58  inclusive,  was  said  in  the  form  of  a  reply  to  the 
objection  of  the  Jews.  The  language  of  the  reply  of  our  Lord 
is  most  emphatic.  I^  therefore,  the  Jews  simply  misunderstood 
Him,  what  possible  purpose  could  He  have  had  in  making  such 
a  reply  f  Or  was  His  reply  without  a  purpose,  and  simply  idle  ? 
Was  it  meaningless?  Can  wo  impute  such  a  weakness  to 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ?  We  dare  not  do  that.  Then  what 
could  He  mean  by  this  most  emphatic  reassertion  of  His  propo- 
sition itself,  when  that  proposition  had  not  been,  in  facty  dis- 
puted by  the  Jews,  in  making  their  objection  ?  A  proposition 
cannot  be  believed,  unless  it  is  first  understood;  nor  can  it  be 
disbelieved,  unless  first  understood.  We  can  believe  or  dis- 
believe a  proposition  without  comprehending  it,  but  we  can 
do  neither,  without  understanding  the  proposition.  Now  if  the 
Jews  simply  misunderstood  Christ,  their  objection  was  not 
umed  at  the  real  proposition  itself,  but  at  an  imaginary  propo- 
sition, never  made.    Therefore,  for  onr  Lord  to  repeat  to  them 
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the  same  propoation,  in  wtlwUniiallytha 
withoat  ezplanadoD,  woald  have  been  about  as  lAe  and 
less  an  act  as  can  well  be  imagmed.  What  pnasiHfi  and 
the  repetition,  withoat  eiqphination,  of  a  miaandantood 
sition,  accomplish  ?  Would  sodi  a  repetition  aaeare  tk»  rem^ 
tion  of  the  real  proposition  ?  On  the  oontraiy^,  would  not  4k 
repetition,  without  expUuiation,  of  a  misunderstood  proppiptiq^ 
but  dtfeat  the  very  purpoee  the  Speaker  bad  fn  view,  Vgrari^ 
pressly  coniirmbg  His  hearers  in  thdr  mMoJbs  f  When  dnkt 
put  forth  His  proposition,  did  He  wish  to  be  uidflntoad  t  ^and 
did  He  wish  His  proposition  to  be  believedP  IF  His  did  oM| 
for  what  purpose  did  He  put  it  forth?  He  was  not  rfnf^ 
making  a  prediction.  He  was  propounding  %  doGtrin^  OH 
He  propound  this  doctrine  without  a  parpoaef  If  HafMi 
pounded  a  doctrine,  it  must  have  been  tme;  and  if  trM,!lil 
must  have  intended  it  to  be  believed;  and  if  so.  He  nuist  hM 
intended  then  to  be  understood.  '  ^ 

If  we  say  the  metaphorical  sense  is  the  true  one,  dien  we 
make  our  Lord's  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  the  strangest  aDoai> 
aly.  At  war  with  His  own  uniform  praotioe  npon  all  similar  oosa^ 
sions,  and  that  of  every  sincere  speaker.  And  we  do  tins  witk 
out  any  authority  or  example  to  sustain  na.  la  all  my  reading^ 
observation,  and  experience,  I  have  never  met  with  an  instawrt 
where  a  speaker,  having  put  forth  a  proposition  which  he  wiriiii 
to  be  understood,  and,  where  his  proposition  was  misnndentoodf 
by  his  hearers,  simply  repeated  it  in  langpiage  itiU  minB  eM^ 
phatic,  but  without  explanation,  •  ^ 

But  when  the  proposition  is  understood  and  ffispnted,  ii  U 
very  natural  and  proper,  that  the  speaker  dionid  repeat  i^  aiS 
reaffirm  it  with  increased  emphasis.  It  was  so  widi  our  Lordi^ 
upon  this  occasion.  It  was  so  with  Him  upon  other  oooaakntfE' 
The  Jews  disputed  the  truth  of  the  understood  propodtfott 
itself,  and  our  Lord  at  once  readies,  in  substanoe,  Mfaws  or  fm^ 
ish.  When  Peter  said  to  his  Master,  ^  Tlion  ahab  »BYer  wedt 
my  feet,"  our  Lord  at  once  replied,  in  substsnee^  M'  ffe  did  id 
the  Jews,  '^  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  m«.*>'  It 
both  cases  the  knguage  is  strictly  confirmatoiy  of  the  wttii^ 
used  before.  Is  this  language  at  aQ  consisteni  with  any  billtir 
literal  sense  ?    Peter  understood  oar  Lord  in^tta  literal  «iiM^> 
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and  objected ;  and  our  Sayiour  at  once  held  up  before  him  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  This  was  perfectly  consistent  with  His 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  Divine  Lawgiver.  And  was  not 
this  same  line  of  conduct  proper  towards  the  Jews  ?  Peter  as 
little  understood  the  reason  why  his  Master  should  wash  his 
feet,  as  the  Jews  did,  why  He  should  give  them  His  flesh  to 
eat  and  His  blood  to  drink.  Our  Lord  having  given  them,  as 
well  as  Peter,  conclusive  proofs  of  His  divine  character,  had 
the  unquestioned  right  to  demand  implicit  obedience.  While  it 
is  the  clear  duty  of  a  Divine,  as  well  as  of  a  human  Lawgiver,  to 
make  His  law  understood,  that  it  may  be  obeyed,  it  is  not  His 
duty  to  make  its  reasons  comprehensible.  It  is  enough  that 
Christ  did  right,  whether  we  comprehend  His  reasons  for  His 
law  or  not. 

For  the  reasons  given,  this  conclusion  seems  to  follow,  that 
the  acts  aud  language  of  our  Lord  are  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  metaphorical  sense,  and  cannot  be  explained,  excepi 
upon  t/te  hypothesis  that  the  Jews  did  understand  Mim  correctly 
in  the  literal  sense. 

§  7.  Did  His  disciples  understand  Him  in  the  literal  sense  f 

The  verses  from  59  to  65  inclusive,  are  taken  up  mainly  in 
relating  what  the  murmuring  disciples  said,  and  in  our  Lord's 
reply  to  them.  The  words  "  these  things^"^  in  verse  69,  refer  to 
the  entire  discourse ;  while  the  words  this  and  tV,  in  verses  60 
and  61,  refer  to  ordy  oiie  thing ;  namely,  that  hard  saying. 
What  was  that  hard  saying  ?  It  could  be  notliing  but  the  state- 
ment of  our  Lord  that  He  would  give  them  His  flesh  to  eat. 
In  other  words,  the  disciples  murmured  at  the  sa;me  thing  that 
caused  the  Jews  to  strive  among  themselves  and  ask:  ^' How 
can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?  " 

The  audience  of  Christ,  on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  the 
admiring  multitude  who  had  followed  Him  into  the  wilderness, 
among  whom  He  had  many  disciples,  ^'who  believed  on  his 
name."  (John  iL  23  ;  iii.  22.)  There  were  no  proud  Pharisees 
or  cunning  Sadducees  there.  They  (the  multitude)  accounted 
Him  as  a  prophet.  (14.)  We  are  told  that  ^^  the  people  took 
shipping  and  came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus."  (24.) 
From  verse  25  to  35,  inclusive,  the  historian  uses  the  pronoun 
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"they"  to  designate  the  persons  who  asked  Christ  the  qaes- 
tioiis,  and  to  whom  lie  gave  the  answers  recorded.  The  inqui- 
ries made  were  suoli,  up  to  this  point,  that  the  whole  multitude 
could  join  in  asking,  as  the  questions  themselves  were  not  im- 
proper. But  in  verses  41  and  42,  wo  are  told  that  the  Jt^t 
murmured^  and  asked  the  (piestion,  "  IIow  then  saith  be  I  came 
down  from  heaven  ?  "  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  disciples  who 
"  believed  on  his  name  "  did  not  join  with  the  Jews  in  denying 
that  Jesus  came  do\ni  from  heaven.  They  believed  that  propo- 
sition, and  did  not  murmur  at  it,  as  did  the  Jews.  The  fir^l^ 
and  only  thing  they  murmured  at  "was  that  "  hard  saying," 
which  caused  the  Jews  to  strive  among  themselves.  The  word 
strive  is  a  very  expressive  term,  and  shows  a  more  intense  de- 
gree of  excitement  than  is  expressed  by  the  word  murmur. 
When  our  Lord  said  He  came  down  from  heaven,  the  Jews 
murmured,  wliile  the  disciples  believed.  But  when  He  put 
forth  another  proposition,  more  difficult  for  them  to  believe, 
the  Jews  ''  strove  among  themselves,"  and  the  disciples  mur- 
mured. It  is  clear  that  the  term  Jews  is  used  by  the  historian 
to  distinguisli  those  who  did  not,  from  those  who  did,  believe 
on  Christ. 

If,  tlien,  it  1)0  true,  that  Christ  only  continued  to  teach  the 
same  doctrine  lie  had  taught  in  tlie  first  part  of  His  discourse, 
and  whidi  His  disci])les  bcliiveil^  and  they  still  understood  Him 
correctly  in  tlio  metaphorical  sense,  how  could  they  have  mur- 
mured at  it,  and  called  it  a  hard  saying  ?  Would  they  now 
munnur  at  what  they  had  hfjore  believed?  If  so,  why?  Such 
a  course  as  these  m\u-muring  disciples  pursued  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  any  other  hypothesis  than  the  one,  that,  like  the 
Jews,  they  understood  ( Itrist  in  the  literal  sense.  The  whole 
narrative  is  full  and  clear  to  this  point.  The  historian  states 
tliat  the  murmuring  disciples  heard  this  hard  saying^  and  asked, 
"Who  can  hear  it?"  St.  John  unquestionably  refers  to  the 
saying  that  gave  so  nmch  offence  to  the  Jews ;  and,  as  he  speaks 
of  these  murmuring  discijiles  asking  a  question  substantially  the 
same  with  that  asked  by  the  Jews,  he  must  mean  that  they  (the 
mui-muring  disciples)  understood  our  Lord  in  the  same  literal 
sense. 

It  being  a  proven  position,  that  these  monnuring  disdpleB 
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understood  our  Lord  in  the  literal  sense,  the  question  arises, 
did  they  understand  Him  correctly  ? 

Let  us,  then,  examine  the  language  of  our  Lord,  used  by 
Him  in  His  reply  to  these  murmuring  disciples :  "  He  said  unto 
ihem^  Doth  this  offend  you  f  "  Is  not  this  unaccountable  lan- 
guage in  the  mouth  of  a  Speaker,  whose  hearers  have  simply 
misunderstood^  but  have  not,  in  fact,  disputed  His  real  proposi- 
tion ?  Did  Christ  mean  to  ask,  "  Does  the  imaginary  proposi- 
tion, which  I  did  not  make,  offend  you  ? "  That  they  were 
offended  is  certain ;  and  if  they  simply  misunderstood  our  Lord's 
language,  then  they  were  only  offended  at  an  imaginary  propo- 
sition. They  had  simply  misunderstood  Him,  and  there  was, 
therefore,  in  their  minds,  no  real  cause  of  offence. 

But  such  a  question  could  alone  be  predicated  upon  the 
fiict,  that  the  cause  of  offence  was  a  real  subsisting,  and  not  a 
mere  imaginary,  doctrine.  And  the  efforts  of  Christ  are,  there- 
fore, not  directed  to  an  explanation  of  Sis  meaning,  hit  to  a 
2yroof  of  the  truth  of  His  proposition. 

In  further  sustaining  His  proposition,  in  His  reply  to  these 
murmuring  disciples,  who  had  heard  His  answers  to  the  Jews, 
our  Lord  adapted  His  arguments  to  the  state  of  their  minds  and 
predicated  them  upon  the  state  of  their  previous  belief  They 
had  believed  and  readily  embraced  His  doctrine — they  had  not 
disputed  the  fact  that  He  came  down  from  heaven,  and  that 
He  was  there  before  ;  but  like  those  disciples  represented  by 
the  good  seed  falling  into  stony  ground,  (Matt.  xiii.  20,  21,) 
they  now  met  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  difficulty.  Christ,  there- 
fore,  said  to  them,  "What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  son  of  man 
ascend  up  where  he  was  before.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quicken- 
eth  ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of 
you  that  believe  not.  Therefore  said  I  unto  you  that  no  man 
can  come  unto  me,  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  my 
Father." 

Now  the  meaning  of  Christ  in  these  extracts  would  seem  to 
be  clear,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  literal  sense,  and 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  metaphorical.  The  substance 
was  this : 

^  You  comider  it  impossible  that  I  should  give  you  my  flesh 
85 
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to  eat ;  yoa  question  my  power :  you  did  bdieye  that  I 
down  from  heaven ;  if  you  see  me  ascend  up  where  I  was  1i^ 
fore,  will  that  be  more  difficult  than  for  me  to  haye  oome  dowaf 
and  are  not  both  as  difficult  as  for  me  to  give  you  my  fleahto 
eat  ?  The  proposition  is  hard  to  the  natural  man ;  it  is  the  ^fil 
that  quiokeneth  the  nund  to  believe — ^the  flesh  profiteth  notlmig 
to  this  result :  you  must  not  rely  upon  yonraelveB  alone,  ImI 
upon  Ood,  for  I  have  told  you  alriMidy  that  no  man  oan 
to  me  unless  it  be  given  him  of  my  Father,  and  this  yoa 
not  dispute  :  my  words  are  spirit  and  life,  but  there  are 
of  you  that  believe  not  the  proposition  I  have  propoondei'* 

But  we  may  give  the  words  of  our  Lord,  in  reply  to  thi 
objection  of  these  murmuring  disciples,  any  oonstraotioB  wi 
please ;  and  still,  one  thing  is  clear ;  they  were  soU^  directedU 
8U8tain  an  understood  and  disputed  propoHHon, '  If  hot;  lilsj 
did  our  Lord  say,  "  My  words  are  spirit  and  life,"  when  they 
had  simply  been  misunderstood?  To  say  that  words  are  tnifl^ 
when  their  true  meaning  has  not  been  disputed,  would  be  idla 
But  besides  this,  our  Lord  makes  a  statement  of  a  matter  <^ 
simple  fact  that  could  not  possibly  be  true^  unless  these  mm- 
muring  disciples  did  understand  Him  correctly.  He  tells  themj 
^^  But  there  are  some  of  you  that  beiieue  notJ**  They  had  said, 
^^  This  is  a  hard  saying,  who  can  hear  it  P  ^  which  means,  who 
can  believe  it?  (John  viii.  43  ;  iz.  27.)  And  Christ  tells  them 
that  they  do  not  believe.  They  could  not  disbelieve  a  propoa- 
tion  they  never  understood.  The  only  thing  they  had  disputed 
was  this  hard  saying,  that  He  would  give  them  Wb  flesh  to  eat; 
and  it  was  in  reference  to  this  proportion,  and  to  this  only,  thift 
our  Lord  told  them  they  "  believed  not." 

If,  then,  these  murmuring  disciples  simply  nusnnderstood 
our  Lord's  meaning,  how  could  He  tell  them,  ^  you  beUeoe  not^  t 
If  the  Protestant  view  be  right,  these  disdples  refused  to  bdisre 
a  proposition  never  advanced,  and  one  that  was  net  true.  How 
can  you  class  men,  who  simply  misunderstand  a  prdpositioOi 
with  unbelievers  of  the  proposition  itself?  What  sort  of  logio 
or  truth  is  there  in  saying  to  a  man,  who  Bim{dy  misanderrtsnds 
you,  and  has  a  mere  imaginary  proposition  in  his  nuad,  ''Sr, 
you  believe  not ''  ?  Christ  certainly  intended  to  let  these  disoi- 
ples  know  that  their  error  consisted  in  noi  bdb^ing.    lUs  ooald 
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not  be  true,  if  they  simply  misunderstood.  There  coald  be  no 
wrong  in  disbelieving  a  supposed  untrue  proposition.  And 
Christ  not  only  tells  these  disciples  that  they  did  not  believe ; 
but  the  apostle  himself  classes  them  among  genuine  unbelievers, 
(64.) 

But  it  may  bo  said,  that  at  the  precise  time  when  these 
murmuring  disciples  said,  ''  who  can  hear  it,^'  they  did  misun- 
derstand our  Lord ;  but  that  His  subsequent  words,  found  in 
verses  62  and  63,  so  explained  His  meaning  as  that  they  did  cor- 
rectly understand  Him  at  the  time  He  said,  "  you  believe  not." 
This  would  be  assuming /oc^  outside  the  record,  not  only  with- 
out the  slightest  evidence,  but  contrary  to  the  simple  narrative 
of  the  facts  as  stated  in  it.  Wo  are  informed  that  Jesus  knew 
in  Himself  that  the  disciples  murmured,  (61,)  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  intimation  anywhere,  either  by  St.  John,  who  puts 
in  several  explanations  of  his  own  in  this  same  chapter,  or  by 
the  words  or  acts  of  Christ,  that  He  was  misunderstood  by  any 
one.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  expressly  informed  that  these 
disciples  did  dispute  one  proposition,  and  we  are  not  informed 
that  they  did  dispute  any  other ;  and,  therefore,  Christ  could 
only  refer  to  that  one — that  hard  saying  as  they  at  first  under- 
stood it. 

§  8.  How  did  tJie  apostles  understand  our  Lord  ? 

Let  us  now  ascertain  how  the  twelve  understood  our  Lord. 

We  are  told  that  many  of  His  disciples  left  Him,  and  walked 
no  more  with  Him.  It  was  then  that  our  Lord  put  this  mourn- 
ful  and  solemn  question  to  the  twelve :  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  " 
And  then  the  intrepid  and  ardent  soul  of  Peter  answered, 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  And  we  believe  and  arc  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  Grod." 

Now,  it  is  apparent  that  Christ's  question  to  the  twelve  was 
predicated  upon  the  same  state  of  facts  as  His  question  to  the 
murmuring  disciples,  "  Doth  this  offend  you  ? "  and  upon  the 
ground  that  the  twelve  had  the  same  inducements  to  disbelieve, 
as  these  murmuring  disciples  who  had  left  Him.  If  the  twelve 
understood  Him  in  a  different  sense  from  the  Jews  and  disbe- 
lieving disciples,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  asking  such  a 
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qnestioD.  Hie  fervent  and  oonfiding  uiswer  of  Prtar  abmn 
conclnnrelf  that  the  twelve  aiao  anderatood  thor  Ijord  as  Ai 
others  had  anderstood  Wm ;  that  is,  literaBy.  The  niiidi  of 
the  twelve  had  to  oTeroome  the  same  diffionlty  that  had  mwkaff 
the  taith  of  the  many  who  abandoned  their  Lord,  llie  iuana' 
given  by  Peter  was  the  most  nmple,  lopoal,  and  rational.  Wi 
an  mtn  jfou  ctre  that  ChriM,  and  hao6  tAe  word*  iffelvmUl^ 
This  was  eoongh,  aad  they  were  compelled  to  beKeve  aoy  tUif 
that  Christ  propoonded,  whether  they  oomprehended  it  or  aoL 
The  twdve  then  nndentood  Him  in  a  literal  aenae,  and  !»» 
/i«w(2  that  which  the  others  (2uMJ«Md:  And  if  they  at  that  tbM  ' 
believed  the  doctrine  tliat  Christ  wodld  litwally  gire  tliem  'Bi 
flesh  to  eat,  when  and  where  did  they  ever  ohange  thm  opiido%' 
and  where  is  that  important  &ot  recorded  T  We  find  a  part  rf' 
the  disciples  at  one  time  disbelieving  a  certain  doctrine,  al 
the  chosen  twelve  believing  tbe  same  thing  at  the  same  tarns; 
and  if  we  can  find  no  evidence  of  any  change  in  the  minds  d 
the  twelve,  what  right  have  we  to  say,  either  that  tliere  wa 
Buch  a  change,  or  that  they  did  not  correctly  nnderstand  As 
meaning  of  our  Lord's  words  i  At  a  ^ven  time  we  find,  in  Ab- 
minds  of  the  npostlcs,  a  certain  constniotion  of  our  LorA 
words ;  we  find  this  coiwtruction  was  not  objected  to  by  Bini 
but  was  confirmed  by  word  and  act,  tliat  codld  not  be  recondled 
with  any  other  construction ;  and  we  find  afterwards  not  the 
slightest  evidence  to  correct  snch  an  error,  if  error  it  wa^  aad 
upon  what  groond  can  we  assume  that  these  qKwtlee  were  Am 
mutafcen  f  It  is  true,  there  are  several  cases  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  chosen  apostles  misunderstood  onr  Ziord's  meaning  rt 
the  time  His  words  were  spoken ;  but  in  these  casea  we  are  t» 
presfly  informed  of  the  &ct,  and  of  the  ftutber  fltot,  that  they 
qflerwardg  understood  Him  correctly,  and  we  are  also  informed 
what  Christ  did  in  /act  mean,  Now,  in  these  inrtancei,  onr 
doubts  are  wholly  removed  by  ezpUcit  ex[danatUB8;  and  yel^ 
in  this  important  case,  where  a  great  doctrine  waa  taog^t,  vpm 
which  hnng  eternal  life  and  death,  and  where  tha  misowMtras- 
tion  of  onr  Lord's  words  was  in  reference  to  a  moat  TttaUy  **• 
sential  matter,  and  gave  them  a  meaning  jweciaely  oppoala  to 
the  one  intended  ;  and  yet  we  have  oo  explanation— ^tot  aw)  of 
those  BO  often  pat  in  by  St  John,  to  make  ti 
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§  9.   Objections  considered. 

1.  That  the  Eucharist  was  not  then  instituted,  and,  for  that 
reason,  neither  the  Jews  nor  the  disciples  could  correctly  un- 
derstand what  our  Saviour  meant. 

This  is  one  of  those  abstract  objections,  founded  ui)on  our 
preconceived  views  of  things,  which  should  be  very  carefully 
considered,  before  we  allow  it  any  force  against  the  obvious  and 
natural  construction  of  words  and  phrases.  Not  only  so,  but  as 
I  take  it,  the  abstract  position  itself  is  wrong. 

Was  it  then  improper  that  our  Saviour  should  promise  a 
sacrament,  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  same,  before  its  insti- 
tution ?  I  think  not.  Our  Saviour  taught  for  more  than  three 
years  before  His  death,  and  preparatory  to  setting  up  His  king- 
dom. In  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  it  was  proper  first  to 
teach  His  doctrines,  and  then  to  put  them  in  force.  And  we 
find  this  was  His  course.  For  instance,  in  His  conversation 
witli  Nicodemus,  which  was  before  the  institution  of  baptisiU, 
the  necessity  of  it  is  taught.  And  I  must  say  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  teaching  the  simple  fact  that  baptism 
is  essential  to  salvation,  and  the  mere  manner  of  its  administra- 
tion— a  wide  difference  between  teaching  the  simple  fact  of  giv- 
ing us  His  flesh  to  eat,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
given.  The  first  thing  to  be  taught  in  both  cases,  is  the  neces- 
sity and  effects  of  the  sacrament ;  and  as  to  the  manner^  this 
would  be  better  shown  by  its  institution  and  practical  adminis- 
tration.* Our  Lord  only  explained  so  far  to  Nicodemus  as  to 
show  him  that  He  did  not  speak  of  a  natural  birth ;  and  that 
He  could  not  understand  tlie  spiritual  birth ;  but  gave  him  no 
explanation  at  all  as  to  the  manner  of  the  birth  by  baptism.  So, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  our  Lord  gives  no  explanation 
of  the  mere  manner.  So,  when  He  washed  the  feet  of  Peter, 
He  would  give  no  explanation.  Li  all  these  cases  He  required 
submission  upon  His  word  and  character,  as  Christ,  The  first 
thuig  Nicodemus  said  to  Him,  was  to  acknowledge  Ho  was  a 

*  I  say  better  Bhown.  As  to  the  tpirttual  effects  of  a  sacrament,  they  miut  be 
explained  in  words  sooner  or  later,  and,  therefore,  the  proper  time  to  explain 
these  effects  is  when  the  promise  is  given,  and  before  the  actual  Institution.  But 
as  to  the  mafMer  of  administering  the  sacrament,  no  description  in  words  could 
be  as  latisfactoiy  m  the  act  of  adminitrcrlng  It 


teacher  sent  from  God ;  and  upon  thU  aoknowledgment  onr  $*■ ' 
Tiour  at  once  anooimoes  to  hini  the  dlffionlt  dootrina  of  tbe  nmr  ' 
birth,  and  only  explains  enongh  to  make  His  words  understood,  j 
and  then  very  propi'rly  roquirt<]  iiiijilicit  bdicf  A  mero  fulUbh  \ 
teacher  ought  to  be  believed,  when  he  proves  the  truth  of  In 
proposition  hy  &ctB,  or  reasons,  or  both;  bnt  an  ittfaOSk 
teacher  has  only  to  prove  th&t  he  is  «ucA,  and  then  his  pn^Mi- 
tioDs  are  to  be  believed  npon  his  oMarfton.  "TluB  disootun  m 
the  sixth  chapter  of  John  etands  m  the  same  relation  to  tlw  B- 
Btitntion  of  the  Eucharist,  as  the  conftrenoe  with  NiooclniM 
does  to  the  institution  of  baptism."    (Wis.  Leo.,  I4T.) 

But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  this  objection,  it  api^ies  iiitha 
mnch  Arce  to  the  metaphorical  view.  The  Jews  and  diMJplH 
could  comprehitnd  it  as  little  when  applied  to  feeding  on  Cluiit 
by  £utb,  as  when  applied  to  the  Eacharist.  '*For  to  oall  bm 
believing  in  Christ,  eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  hia  blood,  fa 
so  romoto  from  all  propriety  of  spealdng,  and  so  onknown  ia 
all  languages,  that  to  this  day  those  who  understand  nothing 
more  by  it  but  believing  in  Christ,  are  able  to  give  no  tolerable 
account  of  the  reason  of  the  expreedon."  • 

2.  Tliat  the  literal  construction  proves  too  mnch ;  for  if  n 
give  the  language  of  verses  63  to  67  a  literal  constmotion,  wi 
must  say  that  those  who  do  not  eat  the  flesh  shall  all  die,  thoM 
who  do  shall  aU  live,  and  all  abide  in  Christ;  in  other  wordi^ 
we  must  put  in  some  restrictions,  such  aa  worthy  and  to  /or. 
Now  an  interpretation  clogged  with  restricU(»u  is  not  to  be 
preferred  (other  things  being  equal)  to  one  having  no  restri^ 
tions. 

This  argument  is  much  relied  upon  by  niany  Protestant 
writers.  When  a  general  principle  is  asserted  in  one  place,  and 
the  qunliiications  or  exceptions  stated  in  another,  this  does  not 
form  the  slighteBt  groimd  for  opposing  the  constniction.  Onr 
Saviour  eays,  "  ho  that  bclieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  Baved." 
There  h  no  restriction  here,  and  yet,  unlets  the  aot  is  perfonned 
with  the  proper  dispositions,  there  is  no  salvation.  "  Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive."    Xo  limitation  here.    But  St.  James  say^  "ye 

■  Dr.  Sherlock,  BOi-MT,  dMd  1 

knowledga  Ihs  great  MHtUnca  I 
^  tha  Euchsiut, 
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do  not  receive,  because  ye  ask  amiss."  In  all  cases  where  cer- 
tain effects  are  attributed  to  certain  acts  or  sacraments,  the  im- 
plied condition  is  always  understood,  that  it  must  be  well  per- 
formed. But  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  construction,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  difficulty,  for  St.  Paul  tells  us  explicitly  that 
"  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and  (or)  drink  this  cup  of  the 
Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord."  (1  Cor.  xi.  27-29.)  This  must  be  taken  and  construed 
with  the  language  of  our  Lord  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  ac- 
cording to  the  4th  and  5th  rules  of  construction  we  have  laid 
down.  Every  thing  said  in  Scripture  upon  the  same  subject 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  discourse.  If  the  Cath- 
olic construction  be  correct,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
it  in  this  objection.  Another  reflection  that  ought  to  have  at 
once  satisfied  these  objectors,  is  this  :  that  the  question  as  to 
the  effects  that  Christ  attributes  to  His  doctrine,  is  not  the 
matter  in  dispute  at  all ;  but  we  are  inquiring,  not  as  to  what 
effects  are  given  to  the  doctrine,  but  as  to  what  doctrine  was 
propounded.  It  is  manifest  that  the  effects  Christ  attributes  to 
Ilis  doctrine,  would  apply  as  well  to  the  metaphorical  as  the 
literal  sense ;  and  that  in  either  case  there  must  be  restrictions, 
if  they  can  be  properly  called  such. 

3.  A  third  objection  urged  generally  by  ordinary  controver- 
sialists, but  entirely  given  up  by  the  best  Protestant  writers,  is 
founded  upon  the  language  of  verse  63.  "  It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth  ;  the  flesh  protiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life."  Our  Lord  is  sup- 
posed by  these  words  to  intimate  that  His  language  was  to  be 
taken  spiritually,  and  so  to  have  intended  this  as  a  key  to  the 
preceding  part  of  the  discourse. 

It  would  seem  at  once  that  this  language  could  not  refer  to 
the  mode  of  construi7ig  words^  but  to  the  difficulty  of  beliefs  and 
the  aids  to  it,  I  have  already  given  what  I  considered  the  fair 
interpretation  of  this  language,  taken  in  connection  with  what 
immediately  follows  and  precedes  it. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  usage  of  Scripture,  to  see  in  what 
sense  the  word  "  flesh  "  is  used,  when  standing  alone,  and  not 
used  to  designate  the  flesh  of  a  particular  person  or  thing,  and 
especially  when  used  with  the  article  '^  the  "  before  it,  as  in  the 


text.  Wben  it  is  used  as  in  the  text,  there  !•  no  fartMlM  ii 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  where  it  ia  naed  litendly.  Tat  It 
muat  have  been  used  in  the  text  in  the  literal  mum,  tm  u  to 
nnderstand  hj  the  word  tpirit  the  figimtire  or  apiritnal  moml 
If  by  thefeah  wo  nroto  nnderotasd  the  material  fleah  of  Chral^ 
then  by  the  spirit  we  mnst  underatand  Hit  spirit.  Tbam  on  ik 
no  way  show  ns  that  His  words  are  to  be  taken  tplritti^if,  fat 
it  oould  not  relate  to  construction  of  words  at  alL  Tba  ■wertsi 
fact  that  His  spirit  g^Tes  na  life,  would  not  relate  to  the  '"nrnf 
of  construing  His  words. 

But  the  terms  ,/(mA  and  spirit  are  contrasted  wHh  or  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  the  text.  The  examples  in  Scripfii 
of  this  usage  are  very  numerous,  and  in  aB  the  oasea,  tlm 
words  have  one  definite  and  unvarying  meaiung.  A  fbll  expla- 
nation of  thcflo  terms  may  be  found  in  the  eighth  chafter  d 
Romans.  "For  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh  is  death,  bnt  the  wi^ 
dom  of  the  spirit  is  life  and  peace."  (See  also  Cial.  v.  13— 2S;  I 
Pot.  iv.  Q ;  Matt.  xxvi.  41 ;  Jo.  iil  6 ;  Rom.  vii.  6, 6,  35 ;  1  Cor. 
V.  5 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  Gal.  iii.  3 ;  iv.  8 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  The  orign 
of  the  phniso  will  be  further  expliuned  by  Jo.  viii.  15 ;  Bmb. 
xiil  U  ;  Gal.  ii.  20;  2  Pet.  ii  10.) 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  there  is  not  the  sli^test  intimatioB 
given  tiiat  the  ideas  conveyed  by  these  phrases  have  any  reftr^ 
cnce  to  the  construction  of  language,  bnt  they  show  that  two 
different  powers  or  statea  are  meant.  By  the  flesh  ve  nndw- 
stand  the  natur.il  dispositions  and  corrupted  thoughts  of  human 
nature,  and  by  the  spirit,  the  opposite  effect  of  graoe  npon  maa 
The  qualities  attributed  to  these  powers  or  states  are  the  mam 
as  in  the  sixth  of  John.  "The  wisdom  of  the  flesh  ia  death." 
"The  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  "The  wisdom  of  the  spirit  is 
life."     "  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth." 

The  Protestant  writers,  Kuinoel,  Kappe,  Sartorions,  Stow, 
Schniid,  Bloomficld,  Schleusner,  and  Home,  agree  with  the 
Catholic  interpretation.  Bloomfield  says,  "This  translation  (the 
popular  one)  cannot  be  proved  from  tho  umu  logKOuU  of  Senp- 
ture."  Mr.  Home  says :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  his  e 
(2  Cor.  iii.  6.)  Here,  by  the  word  fcffer,  we  are  to  i 
the  law,  written  in  letters  on  stone.  •  •  • 

"  By  tho  spirit  ia  meant  the  saving  doctrine  of  tbo  go^di 
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which  derives  its  ori^  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  same 
sense  Jesus  Christ  says,  Jo.  vi.  63  :  '  The  words  that  I  speak, 
they  are  spirit  and  life ; '  that  is,  they  are  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  if  received  with  true  faith,  will  lead  to  eternal  life." 

Now  this  view  is  manifestly  a  support  to  the  literal  sense. 
Our  Lord  had  propounded  a  very  difficult  doctrine,  to  which 
stern  ohjections  were  made ;  and  how  natural  and  appropriate 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  verse.  As  if  He  had  said  :  "  It 
is  the  spirit  (or  effect  of  grace)  that  quickens  the  mind  to  be- 
lieve ;  the  natural  disposition  and  corrupted  thoughts  of  men 
are  not  profitable  towards  this  result — my  words  are  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  if  believed  with  true  faith,  will  lead  to  eter- 
nal life."  Thus  reaffirming  the  truth  of  the  proposition  already 
made,  and  not  explaining  the  meaning  of  His  words. 

This  long  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  to  be  found 
in  Scripture.  It  is,  in  my  view,  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal 
statement  of  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  It 
would  seem  that  a  calm  and  attentive  examination  of  its  lan- 
guage, taken  in  connection  with  the  simple  facts  stated,  could 
leave  no  doubt.  The  Protestant  construction  gives  rise  to  the 
most  distressing  and  palpable  contradictions.  For  example,  if 
it  be  conceded  that  the  murmuring  disciples  understood  Christ 
in  the  literal  sense,  then,  to  avoid  the  Catholic  view,  we  must 
hold  that  Christ  was  mistaken  when  He  told  those  disciples  that 
they  "  believed  not.'*''  And  if  we  say  that  the  twelve  understood 
Christ  in  the  figurative  sense,  then  we  can  see  no  possible  rea- 
son for  our  Lord  asking  them  if  they  would  also  go  away.  K 
lie  had  proposed  nothing  new^  and  nothing  hard  to  flesh  and 
blood,  there  was  nothing  to  constitute  a  tieio  and  severe  trial  of 
their  faith. 

In  any  and  every  view,  it  is  a  wonderful  chapter,  full  of  high 
and  holy  truths.  Like  any  other  sincere  speaker,  our  Lord 
was  never  disposed  to  gain  followers  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
He  taught  His  doctrines  boldly,  and  sustained  them  with  an 
energy  and  power  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  opposi- 
tion. His  language,  especially  in  reply  to  the  Jews,  is  one  of 
the  noblest  specimens  of  Divine  eloquence,  and  of  imflinching 
assertion  of  the  truth,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  His  life. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  His  discourses,  more  energetic 
and  emphatic. 

§  10.  27ie  words  of  institution. 

As  the  Catholic  understands  it,  the  Blessed  Eucharist  was 
promised  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  leaving  the 
mere  mariner  in  which  it  was  to  be  given,  to  be  explained  bj 
the  institution  of  the  Sacrament. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  given  in  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, and  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  narrations  are  sab- 
stantially  the  same,  though  diffciing  in  some  slight  particulars. 
In  all,  the  words  are  given :  "  This  is  my  body.  This  is  my 
blood."  St.  John,  in  his  Gospel,  says  nothing  about  the  institut- 
ing of  the  Sacrament. 

Our  Lord  says :  "  This  is  my  body ; "  and  the  Catholic  r^ 
spends :  "  Lord,  I  believe  it  to  be  thy  body ; "  while  the  Prot- 
estant replies :  "  Lord,  I  believe  it  be  a  figure  of  thy  body." 
Who  replies  yea,  yea,  to  our  Lord's  assertion  ?  Is  it  the  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant  ? 

The  Catholic  maintains  that  the  verb  to  be,  in  the  passacjc, 
is  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  literal  sense,  and  the  Protestant 
contends  that  it  oni;ht  to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  equiva- 
lent to  the  word  rcprci^cnts. 

In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  this  verl»  is  used  manv 
thousands  of  times  in  its  literal  sense.  These  examples  are  too 
numerous  to  require  any  sj>ecifieation.  The  literal  sense  of  the 
term  is  then  the  [itiHral  rule.  Those  who  02>pose  tin*  literal  and 
simple  construction  are  coni])elled  to  show  two  things  : 

1.  That  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

2.  That  the  verb  to  be,  in  M/.-?  case,  conies  properly  within 
the  exceptions. 

Dr.  Paley  draws  an  argument  in  fiivor  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, frtnii  the  (Jiffiodtij  of  aniving  at  the  metaphorieal  sens(\ 
from  the  words  of  institution. 

'^I  think  also,"  he  says,  'Mhat  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
conciseness  of  Christ's  expression,  'This  is  my  body,'  would 
have  been  avoided  in  a  niade-uj)  story.  I  allow  that  the  txj»la- 
nation  of  these  words,  given  by  Protestants,  is  satislactory;  but 
it  is  deduced  from  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  words  in  que*- 
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lion,  with  forms  of  expression  used  in  Scripture,  and  especially 
by  Christ  on  other  occasions.  No  writer  would  have  arbitrarily 
jnd  unnecessarily  cast  in  his  reader's  way  a  diflSculty,  which,  to 
mj  the  least,  it  required  research  and  erudition  to  clear  up." 
t  But  it  would  seem  that  the  learned  author  might  have  made 
Ids  argument  much  stronger,  had  he  taken  the  literal  sense  to 
^  correct.  He  might  then  have  well  insisted  that  the  inven- 
fcioii  of  such  a  doctrine  was  a  task  of  superhuman  difficulty — 
^ihat  nothing  but  the  Divine  Mind  could  have  framed  it,  and 
iliat  no  mere  impostor  would  ever  have  "  arbitrarily  and  unne- 
^^essarily  cast "  in  the  way  of  his  followers  a  doctrine  so  much 
ft  war  with  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  so  difficult  to  be 
Jjelieved  by  the  proud  human  intellect — a  doctrine  requiring  so 
much  greater  faith. 

And  it  would  seem,  upon  reflection,  to  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  force  of  the  argument,  as  stated  by  the  learned  divine. 
It  must  be  conceded,  that  the  maker-up  of  a  fictitious  story 
would  not  have  *'^ arbitrarily ''''  thrown  this  "difficulty  in  his 
reader's  way ; "  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  Christ  should  have  done  so.  Whether 
Christ  was  an  impostor  or  not.  He  must  have  equally  desired 
'the  success  of  His  system ;  and  for  that  reason,  He  would  not 
'have  "  arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily  caj^t  a  difficulty "  in  the 
way  of  His  followers.  If  He  was  the  true  Messiah,  it  would 
have  been  as  much  against  His  policy,  and  more  against  His 
Justice,  to  have  done  this  arlntrary  and  unnecessary  act,  than  it 
would  have  been  against  the  policy  of  the  impostor.  The  thing 
is  improbable  in  both  cases,  but  more  improbable  uj^on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  Christ  was  the  true  Messiah. 

The  honest  and  sensible  Infidel  can  well  understand  why 
Christ  should  sometimes  be  misunderstood,  when  speaking  of 
high  and  supernatural  truths,  which,  in  their  very  nature,  are 
difficult,  even  when  most  minutely  stated ;  but  he  could  never 
understand  why  He  should,  in  making  His  last  Testament,  and 
instituting  a  most  important  sacrament,  use  language  in  its  plain 
literal  form,  which  He  yet  designed  should  be  understood  in  a 
new  and  unknown  figurative  sense  ;  and  this  without  any  expla- 
nation, when  explanation  would  have  been  so  easy,  and  with  a 
perfect  foreknowledge  of  all  the  consequences  of  such  *^  arbi- 
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torary  and  nnnooeflBary  difRonlty."  Hie  mere  ■ulKUtiiHw  rf 
one  word  for  another,  wonld  have  avmded  all  difioidij.  I  ap 
preheud  that  the  honest  mqoirer  conld  see  nothinif  in  tins  aqp» 
mcnt  to  prove  that  Christ  was  a  DiYine  LawgiTar,  wfao^  k  a 
plain  matter,  is,  in  substance,  alleged  to  have  ^arbitmi^nl 
unnecessarily  cast  in  his  reader's  way  a  diiBoal^,  requirii^  » 
search  and  erudition  to  dear  up.** 

In  this  extract  the  author  admits  that  th«re  ia  one  ^ 
requiring  research  and  erudition  to  dear  up;**  and, 
ly,  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  all  plain  and  Btmtj  note 
stood,  as  generally  alleged  by  Protestant  wxitera  wben  aig^ 
with  Catholics.  But  this  ground  must  be  abandoned,  wbei 
they  come  to  arg^e  with  Infidels. 

From  this  admission  of  the  author,  as  wdl  aa  from  the  » 
spective  positions  of  the  two  parties,  the  Oatholio  mode  of  ii^ 
terprctation  is  the  most  simple  and  natural,  and  most  be  mts 
come  by  the  research  and  erudition  of  the  Protestant.  Aai 
while,  according  to  a  well-known  rule  of  evidence,  we  may  tals 
Dr.  PsUey's  admissions  as  evidence  against  himself  we  are  not 
bound  to  believe  his  conclusions. 

The  tirst  thing  the  Protestant  must  diow,  is,  that  there 
exceptions.  To  do  this  they  bring  forward  a  number  of 
sages,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1.  Gen.  xli.  26,  27 :  ^^Tho  seven  good  kine  are  seven  yean.* 
Dan.  vii.  24  :  ^^The  ten  horns  are  ten  kings."  Matt.  xiiL  88, 91: 
''  Tlie  field  is  the  world,"  d;c.  1  Cor.  x.  4 :  ^  And  that  loek 
was  Christ."  Rev.  i.  20  :  ^^The  seven  stars  are  the  angeb  of 
the  seven  churches."  Gal.  iv.  24  :  ^  These  are  the  two  eofe- 
nants."     John  x.  7 :  "  I  am  the  door." 

2.  John  XV.  1 :  "  I  am  the  true  vine." 

3.  Gen.  xvii.  10:  ^^This  is  my  covenant."  Ezod*  xiLll: 
"  This  is  the  Lord's  Passover." 

Some  of  these  cases  clearly  establish  the  first  pointi  thil 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  next  and  BMMi 
important  point  to  prove,  is,  that  the  words  ^Tbh  is  my  bodjy,'' 
come  within  the  exceptions.  To  do  this  the 
relied  upon. 

In  considering  these  texts,  let  us  see  how  they  are 
so  as  to  be  known  (u  exoq)iian8.    There  muil  be  some  anric  or 
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distinction  to  point  out  exceptions;  otherwise,  we  could  not 
know  them  to  be  such.  The  usages,  habits,  and  practice  of  the 
HTitcr,  considered  in  connection  with  the  usages  of  language, 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  exceptions.  If  we  find  that  in 
relation  to  a  certain  class  or  classes  of  cases,  the  verb  to  be  is 
used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  when  it  is  generally  used  in  its 
literal  sense,  then  all  cases  that  come  within  such  class  or  class- 
es, constitute  exceptions.  But  the  existence  of  such  exceptions, 
th\i8  marked  and  distinguished^  is  no  evidence  that  other  ex- 
ceptions exist,  which  are  not  thus  marked  and  distinguished. 
So  far  from  it,  the  existence  of  such  exceptions,  thus  marked 
and  distinguished,  is  a  clear  proof  that  other  cases^  not  thus  des- 
ignated^ are  not  exceptions,  but  are  intentionaUy  left  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  general  rule. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  exceptions  do  exist — that  they  are 
so  marked  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  general  rule — and 
that  we  must  distinguish  between  them.  Before  the  words  of 
institution  can  be  considered  as  an  exception,  it  must  be  shown 
that  they  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  classes  stated.  In 
other  words,  it  must  be  shown  that  these  passages  are  parallel 
with  the  words  of  institution,  otherwise  they  prove  nothing. 

Now  what  constitutes  parallelism  ?  Two  things ;  namely — 
1.  A  similarity  of  ?/?orc?5.     2.  A  similarity  of  ^/i£;i<7.<r. 

This  is  substantially  the  definition  of  the  Protestant  writer, 
Mr.  Ilorne,  and  others.     Mr.  H.  says : 

"  Whenever  the  mind  is  struck  with  any  resemblance,  in  the 
first  place  consider  whether  it  was  a  true  resemblance,  and 
whether  the  passages  are  sufficiently  similar ;  that  is,  not  only 
whether  the  same  word,  but  also  the  same  thing  answers  to- 
gether^ in  order  to  form  a  safe  judgment  concerning  it.  It  often 
happens  that  one  word  has  several  distinct  meanings,  one  of 
which  obtains  in  one  place,  and  one  in  another.  When,  there- 
fore, words  of  such  various  meanings  present  themselves,  all 
those  passages  where  they  occur  are  not  to  be  immediately  con- 
sidered as  parallel,  unless  they  have  a  similar  power." 

To  illoatrate  briefly  this  sensible  rule,  suppose  I  wish  to 
show  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  quicken- 
eth :  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ; "  I  would  refer  to  the  cases 
already  given,  wherein  not  only  the  same  words  are  used,  bat 


where  they  are  pot  in  contrut,  and  where  they  rofer  to 
sumo  thing.  So,  if  I  wish  to  illostrate  the  panage,  **  the  M 
good  kine  are  seven  years,"  I  would  refer  to  that  of  **  the  I 
is  the  world,"  and  both  these  by  "  these  are  the  two 
for  they  all  bare  the  same  words  and  rdate  to  the  suns  W 
uaincly:thc  explanation  of  stfmbolioal inttnt^ion. 

%  11.   TTieJirtt  datf  of  alkged  exetftiont  eonnieni^ 
How  do  wo  know  that  the  passages  in  the  first  cIub  iB 
do  constituto  exceptions? 

In  the  first  two  cases  we  are  expressly  told  that  Joseph; 
Dftniel  wort-  interpreting  dreams,  and  in  the  third,  that  our  I 
was  interpreting  a  parable.  In  the  fourth  oase,  St.  Pxal  1 
says:  "And  did  all  drink  the  same  siuritiul  drink, fi)rl 
drank  of  that  spiritual  Bock ; "  and  then  tells  ua,  "  and  i 
Rock  was  Christ."  The  apostle,  for  the  purpoae  of 
first  transforms  the  real  rock  of  Horeb  into  a  a|aritiul 
tions  rock,  and  then  says  that  spiritual  rook  was  Christ.  Til 
language  of  St.  Paul,  taken  in  oonneotJon  with  the  historitnlifr 
lation  of  the  Israelites  drinking  the  water  flowing  from  the  roA 
of  Horeb,  leaves  bia  meaning  so  clear,  that  no  one  has  ever  iib» 
understood  him.  The  case  from  the  Apooalypw  is  eqnally  deat 
"  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen.  •  •  •  Tie  myatay 
of  tho  seven  stars.  *  *  *  The  seven  stars  are  the  seven  angda.* 
Here  the  apostle  John  was  explaining;  a  myatery.  So,  in  tbs 
case  from  Gallatians,  St.  Paul  Is  careful  to  iidbrm  oa  that  ha  h 
explaining  an  allegory.  "Which  things  are  an  allegory, fir 
these  arc  the  two  covenants."  In  referenoe  to  the  last  oaae,  *I 
am  the  door,"  our  Lord  was  interpreting  a  parable.  We  vs 
first  informod  that  Christ  opened  the  eyes  of  the  man  b&ad 
from  his  birth — ^that  Jesus  had  found  the  man  after  the  Jews 
hod  cast  him  out,  and  some  of  tho  I%arisees  bong  {treaent,  at 
making  objections,  our  Lord  commenoes  the  diaoourae  in  wink 
these  words  occur.  [John  ix.  1-41.)  In  the  tenth  chapter  He 
continues  the  same  discourse,  and  in  the  first  firs  verses  gins 
in  part  the  parable  of  the  sheepfold.  In  verses  Q  and  7  m  an 
told,  "  This  parable  epoke  Jesus  unto  them,  but  they  nndantooA 
not  wliat  things  they  were  which  he  spake  onto  thaiL  '  Urn 
said  Jesus  unto  them  again,  Yarily,  verilj,  I  ny  nto  JOOi  I 
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am  the  door  of  the  sheep."  Our  Lord  goes  on  in  succeeding 
verses,  still  speaking  of  the  same  thing,  and  inverse  26  He  tells 
the  Jews  that  they  "  believe  not  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep, 
as  I  said  unto  you." 

In  all  those  cases  we  are  clearly  told  that  these  passages  are 
explanations  of  symbolical  instruction.  Some  are  dreams,  some 
parables,  some  allegories,  and  some  mysteries.  They  all  have 
the  same  character,  and  belong  to  the  same  class. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is  plain.  In  symbolical  instruction, 
the  symbolical  characters  are  fictitious^  and  the  characters  rep- 
resented are  real.  Hence,  when  we  are  first  told  that  the  "sym- 
bolical characters  are  fictitious,  and  the  represented  characters 
are  real,  the  usages  of  language  allow  the  use  of  the  verb  to  be 
between  two  nominatives,  (one  fictitious  and  the  other  real,)  in 
a  ligurative  sense.  There  is  no  more  chance  for  mistake  in  the 
explanation  of  a  dream,  parable,  or  allegory,  because  the  form 
of  the  exi)ression  is  m  the  positive,  than  there  is  in  the  relation 
of  the  same,  when  the  language  used  is  in  the  same  positive 
form.  We  are  first  told  that  it  is  symbolical  in  all  the  cases, 
and  this  constitutes  a  key  to  the  meaning.  "When  we  are  once 
so  informed,  the  statement  proceeds  as  if  the  facts  were  real. 
"  Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow." 

Xow  these  cases  constitute  a  class  of  exceptions,  for  the 
simple  re.ison,  that  they  were  all  cases  of  symbolical  instruction, 
in  which  the  characters  representing  others  were  expressly  stated 
to  be  fi^ititiotfs,  not  real.  How  can  such  cases  apply  to  tho 
words,  "This  is  my  body"?  Are  we  informed  that  there  had 
been  any  dream  here  ?  any  parable  ?  any  allegory  ?  any  mys- 
tery ?  or  any  exi)lanation  of  any  such  things?     Not  at  all. 

We  find  the  exceptions  of  the  first  class  so  i)lainly  marked 
and  distinguished,  that  no  one  ever  yet  had  any  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding them  as  such.  But  in  reference  to  the  words  of 
institution,  we  find  no  such  distinction.  And  is  this  want  of  such 
a  character  any  reason  why  we  should  put  them  into  the  same 
class  with  parables,  dreams,  allegories,  and  mysteries?  Tho 
very  fiict  that  they  are  different  requires  us  to  put  them  in^dif- 
ferent  classes.  If  the  writer  intended  that  the  words  in  this 
case  should  be  taken  metaphorically,  wliy  did  ho  not  follow  his 
usual  course,  and  mark  them  as  excoptions  ?    Having  xnarkAii 
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aD  tho  oases  that  we  knotc  to  be  exoeptiom,  wl^  mn  w* 
given  here  the  same  marks  to  ud  ns,  as  ia  the  other  M 
For  the  reason,  that  the  words  of  iiutitntion  oonitittite  no 
coption,  and  are  purpoBely  left  to  come  trader  the  genenl  I 
of  literal  interpretation.* 

§  IS.  The  BKOnd  t^oM  of  aBegtd  tmeptiona  eontidend. 

The  case  given  under  this  daas  is  aimf^y  one  of  4 
and  oonstitiitcR  no  exception  to  the  general  role. 

Tiia  Tords,  "I  am  the  vine,"  ocour  in  a  long  ^soonrw  I 
onr  Lord  irith  the  eleven.  Oar  Lord  institiitea  a  «oa9Hi 
between  Himself  and  the  vine.  His  meaning  ia,  **I  am  « 
vine,  ye  are  as  the  branches."  'Riis  is  olearij  Axrwn  in  *^ 
and  6. 

In  comparing  two  known  and  nmilar  thingis  together,  I 
very  common  to  omit  explanatory  terms,  saoh  as  r 
at,  similar.    Tho  reason  is,  because  the  known  i 
the  two  things  compared  together,  renders  the  > 
terms  nnneccssary.    The  tendency  of  all  nsage  is  toT&rds  h 
ity.     Every  composition  is  full  of  elliptical  b< 

■  The  im»giiwtivif  KivntL  wrilur,  BontKUu,  olgjected  to  the  prMtice  tt  ri*-  n 
iug  in  r>blc9  that  dnnib  bout*  bod  coDTCiMlku  «Idi  Mdi  odier,  br  fear  M 
children,  seeing  the  poiitice  form  of  the  reUd^  wooU  theim  oaodade  Atf 
animal*  had  the  power  of  ipccch.  Cowpei,  in  cnw  of  U*  bUaa,  takw  oTM 
irriter  very  handtamet;.  Ho  tajt,  in  mbMuiile,  that  a  boj  dkat  ooold  b*  W 
Into  an  eiror  in  thia  waj'. 

Bat  after  all  the  witlicinn  oTCowper,  and  the&otdut  nodUd  wai  nw* 
deerived,  rtill  there  t>  n  bare  potfibility  that  ohildnn  m^hwaaHwr  te  dMdM^ 
and  there  may  be  aomething  in  Ronlaean  >  otjeotiiNL  If  grown  Bad  lauoal  ■■ 
can  HI  fu  reason  the  meaning  elear  away,  a«  at  Uit  to  belierc  ttat  Ilia  mbm  rf 
wordi  nsed  in  tbe  explanation  of  a  dream,  paraU^  or  aDagoiT,  «u>  Iw  at  all  if- 
plkable  to  IcxtB  vhere  no  inch  thing  eiiati,  tben  yAj  mqr  not  (USdnn  bo  ^ 
ceircd  b;  the  poiitivo  form  of  vordd  in  a  fable  ? 

\  There  it  not  the  aligbteit  pnrallelinn  In  the  iinwiitoa^  *  I  am  tta<li^' 
"Thi«»mybody.''  In  the  Srtt,  the  aenMiiee  ii  Jn^  aMfHwJ,  andjaalaiit 
only  to  fill  op  the  ellipiii  to  make  the  lenteace  ootaplalh  BiA  In  Aa  m«  ^ 
Thii  U  my  body,  if  tlie  Frotentuit  ooiutraelian  be  eoBMl,  jou  mat  M^^|': 
pang*  tbe  verb  to  he;  and  then,  tubttitvu.  In  ila  plaoi,  Hw  v«rtt  ny  "  * ■*  - 
word  having  a  different  meaning  ;  and  eo  dlAbrent,  Art  tta  vart>  Id  ti 
itniuk  ont,  to  make  room  fbr  the  other,  whidi,  when  adsllaM,  m' 
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The  words  of  iiistittitioii  cnniiot  be  [mt  into  tlio  second  class, 
for  tliu  ro^ison  tliut  no  coiiiltnrison  wtis  intcntU-d  by  Clirist  I>o- 
twiCTi  l>ri-:id  and  Ills  body.  Xo  one,  so  fiir  as  I  mu  iidvisod, 
lias  ever  contended  that  any  comparison  was  meant. 

JS  1 3.    The  third  class  <if  iitteijed  exiripVions  vonsUUred. 

Tlie  Iivo  cases  staled  in  this  third  class  constitute  no  cxcci)- 
ticjiis  to  the  ycneral  rule,  but  eome  strictly  within  it,  and  tho 
verb  is  nsed  iu  Its  literal  sense. 

The  fii-st  passage,  "Tfiis  is  my  covenant  between  ine  and 
thee,"  has  been  made  by  a  misconstruction  to  ai)|>arenlly  nuiv 
jiorl  the  nietajihorieal  sense.  And  I  must  say,  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  miderstand  bow  so  plain  a  mistake  could  ever  bavo  been 
committed.  Had  the  (jnestion  eomo  iip  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, tliis  misooiistruction,  I  think,  could  never  Live  arisen.  In 
the  t-hajiler  wo  are  told  that  God  appeared  to  Ab  rail  am,  and  en- 
teieil  iiiti>  a  eovenaut  with  liJm  an<l  his  postenty.  From  verse 
sc^eoiid  to  cijiht,  iiielusive,  the  ehaptcr  is  taken  up  with  the  c<iu- 
dilinns.  im  tlif  jHirt  iif  Ooif.  In  vei-se  nine,  God  tells  Abraham 
i\]ins-ly  ihat  tho  covennnt  embraces  him  and  his  seed.  In 
veise  till,  fJoil  giies  Abraham  that  part  of  the  covenant  to  be 
kept  liy  him  and  his  ]HDSteril.y,  on  their  part.  "Tliis  is  my  oov- 
cnant,  irhk-h  y:  shall  kiep,  between  mu  and  you,  and  thy  seed 
after  tliee.  Every  male  child  am..U!,'  you  shall  be  eircuiiu-i.,ed." 
The  phrase,  "This  is  my  covenant,"  refers  ti)  the  condition 
mentioned  in  the  same  sentence  Iu  Im  i'ljil  by  Abraham ;  to  wit : 
"  Kvery  inah'  child  among  you  shall  be  eircnmcised."  Tlio 
whole  covenant  is  called  God's  covenant ;  but  when  (iod  comes 
to  s]icak  of  the  part  to  be  performed  by  Abraham,  lEe  desitrnates 
it  by  sayiny,  "This  is  my  covenant  f/ik-h  ye  shall  k-np,"  and 
(hen  ipves  that  jtart  of  the  covenant  to  be  kept  by  Abraham. 
,\nd  tliis  form  of  expression  is  common  and  proper  among  all 
irieri.  The  conditions  constituting  an  ajjreement  or  covenant 
may  bo  put  down  first,  and  I  may  then  jiroperly  say,  "  this  is 
my  a-jreement ;"  or  I  may  say,  "this  is  my  agreement,"  and 
afterwards  give  tho  conditions.  In  both  cases  the  sense  is  the 
tiame. 

Tliere  are  many  in-i. m,^  h,  ?-npture  fualkl  to  this. 
"This  ismy  oovciiunl  wh!i  iliii,  .sniih  ;"     ~  ^~ 
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is  npon  thoe,  and  1117  words  whioli  I  will  pot  in 
Dot  depart  out  of  thy  month."    (Is.  Ux.  21.)     **  And  tbil 
covcnnnt  vbich  I  will  mako  with  the  House   of  IitmI  ; 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  Iftv  in  their  faH 
&C.    (Jor.  xxxi.  33.)    In  other  passages,  the  oonditioiis  gs 
/hre.    (Exfld.  xvi.  lfi-23 ;  Lovit.  xvl  34 ;  xvli.  7.) 

It  is  trno  that  God  t^s  Abraham,  in  vene  11:  ".As 
■hall  (urcatucise  the  flesh  of  yonr  foredin  ;  and  it  diafl  J 
token  of  tlie  covenant  betwixt  me  and  tbee."  Now  wbUL. 
that  constitutea  the  token  in  this  case  ?  la  it  tJbat  part  of  I 
covenant  which  requires  ciroumoirion?  Sorelf  not.  ^Elw 
enant  TBS  one  thing,  and  the  execution  of  it  ■oothsr,  ands* 
different  thing.  This  part  of  the  covenant  oonld  eziflt  ^M 
the  execution  of  it.  It  was  the  execution  of  this  part  id\ 
coTcnont,  llmt  constituted  the  token  of  the  entire  wi ' 
And  we  can  well  iindcrstnnd  how  the  executed  aet  oonM 
tute  a  tok*;ii  or  record  of  the  whole  covenant;  but  we 
well  timlerstiiDdhowapartof  the  conditions  of  a 
form  a  tokon  uf  the  covcnnnt  itself.  God  did  not 
"Tliis  my  covenant  is  a  token  of  my  oovenaot.*' 

The  second  passago  in  the  third  daas,  **  It  is  the 
Passover,"  is  simply  the  nnmc  of  the  f^ast. 

Before  iiilliolir,^'  (ho  Ifiitli  ami  Insl  iil;igiH-  u]>ou  Etjypt, 
Lord  instituted  ihu  I'iumivur.  UuU  ^i'uuumhI  ^useti  auj  Asm 
that  He  would  pass  over  the  houses  of  the  lerselitea  Tininihn, 
if  they  would  keep  the  feast.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  ^''^ff*^ 
from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  verses,  is  taken  op  in  preaorithK 
the  manner  in  which  the  paschal  lamb  shonld  be  prepared  ol 
eaten  with  bitter  herbs  ;  and  after  giving  thoM  partianlan^  Al 
eleventh  verse  ends  with  these  words:  **Yo  tshull  eat  it  k 
haste :  it  ia  the  Lord's  Pasnover." 

The  word  Passover,  in  this  place,  rei^  to  the  fvoM.  itsd( 
and  not  to  the  Lord's  passage  over  the  hoiiM'^.  Tho  laug^l 
is  very  clear  and  simple  ;  "  Ye  shall  eat  H  (ihe  lainli  " 

as  just  directed  to  be  done)  in  haste :  it  (the  Aiunts 
Lord's  Passover," 

In  the  close  of  the  eleventh  verse,  Qo^ '  '  ^  ~ 
Mew  feast  a  name,  and  to  state  that  it  war 
feast  ne^'er  havmg  existed  before^  it  mm 


ooTeiuunoM 
t  mean  tolfj 

istheZiM 

V)ll  Ktrvnt.  ifciT 
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name,  and  there  was  the  proper  place  to  give  it.  The  name  is 
used  tor  the  first  time  in  verse  11,  and  atlor wards  in  verses  21 
and  43,  to  designate  the  feast  itself,  and  as  a  term  already  well 
understood.  It  is  so  used  in  the  Xew  Testament.  "  Now  the 
feast  of  imleavened  bread  drew  nigh,  called  the  passover." 
(Luke  xxii.  1.     See  Matt.  xxvi.  17.) 

(iod  often  gave  names  to  things.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  we  are  told  that  He  named  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  in  the  second,  that  He  sanctified  the  seventh  day,  and  in 
the  twentieth  cliapter  of  Exodus,  lie  calls  it  the  S^Mot/i.  So, 
it  is  clear,  from  many  examples  in  Scripture,  that  whatever  is 
Racre<l  or  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  is  properly  called  "  the  Lord's." 
Thus,  in  Exodus,  chapter  20,  the  Sabbath  is  called  "the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord,"  or  the  Lord's  Sabbath,  and  St.  John  calls  it  "the 
Lord's  day."  (Kev.  i.  10.  See  also  Ex.  xxxii.  5;  xui.  12.) 
Tiiat  the  I*assover  was  sacred  to  the  Lord  is  shown  by  the  14th 
and  48th  verses  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Exodus.  "Ye  shall  keep 
it  a  feast  to  the  Lord."  "  And  when  a  stranger  will  keep  the 
pas.sover  to  the  Lord." 

Wo  have  now  finished  the  consideration  of  those  alleiced 
cases  of  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  onlv  cases  wherein  the  verb  to  be  is  use<l  in  a  fiirurative 
sense,  are  those  cases  where  an  explanation  of  synd)olical  in- 
struction is  given.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  none  of 
these  passages  have  any  application  to  the  words  of  institution. 
They  are  not  cases  in  ])oint — they  are  plainly  marked  and  dis- 
tinguished (in  most  of  the  cases  in  express  words,  and  in  all  by 
the  clear  context)  as  si>crial  cases  not  coming  under  the  general 
rule,  but  as  clear  exceptions  to  it — and  that  the  words  of  insti- 
tution cannot  be  brought  into  this  class  of  exceptions,  for  tho 
reason  there  was  no  dream — no  parable — no  allegory — and  no 
explanation  of  any  such  thing  in  these  words,  nor  in  the  circum- 
stances attcndmg  their  utterance.  They  were  used  in  making 
our  Lord's  last  testament— in  the  solemn  institution  of  a  sacra- 
ment— and  at  a  time,  and  in  reference  to  a  subject,  where  the  use 
of  words  in  a  new  and  unheard  of  symbolical  sense,  would  have 
been  certainly  as  nuaeh  ont  of  place  as  we  can  possibly  imagine. 

And  J  ~      ■*  qneation  of  construction  ro- 

gaidfl  sr  or  writer,  and  such 
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OKamplcs,  taken  from  tho  more  intctpreUtion  of  drsuni^  || 
blcs,  and  airegorios,  wi-ro  broaght  forward  by  wiy  puty  fcr( 
purpose  of  interpreting  kingaage  used  in  its  plain  form,  andl 
in  application  to  drcaurn,  parables,  and  allegories,  that  sncli^ 
would  bo  considered  bh"  governed  by  some  strange  and  ■ 
dngular  delusion.  And  in  reference  to  tbe  mterpretatka 
Scripture,  I  must  think  that  such  a  resort  arisea  from  tlia  I 
trcme  destitution  of  materials  in  tbe  shape  of  parallel  f^m 
Nothing  but  the  dry  distress  of  writers  conld  induce  them 
bring  forward  8u<;h  examples. 

And  with  all  due  deference,  I  anbmit  to  the  oandor  of  i 
readers,  vbcther  these  cases  of  exception,  being  thos  eo  oh* 
marked  and  designated,  as  inch,  do  not  the  more  clearly  A 
tho  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  institution.  He  who  Beds  It 
show  an  exception  to  the  general  mle  of  the  plun  ordinary  1^ 
eral  sense,  ought  to  make  his  case  clear,  by  showing  that  thi 
passage  is  strictly  ivithin  a  particular  class  of  exceptions.  1^ 
very  fiict  tliAt  all  conceded  exceptions  range  themselves  ands 
one  class — namely,  the  explanation  of  symbolical  tnstraction,  and 
that  they  arc  thus  clearly  marked  as  such — does  Btrengthen  lb 
general  rule,  by  sliowing  that  no  other  exceptions  are  iatendel 
Is  t/tere,  in  the  BlUe,  one  solitary  cage,  where,  in  t/ut  solemn  »■ 
stitulion  of  a  m<:mmad^  or  in  making  of  a  last  testament,  tof 
guage  is  used  in  a  new  and  wnfacpiaiTied  eymboHoai  tense  f 

§  H.  Giving  the  name  of  the  thing  rqxvaented  to  ihe  figun. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  popular -objections  against  the  litenl 
sen.<!e  of  the  words,  "Tliis  is  my  body."  It  is  relied  apon  \>j 
Protestant  writers  generally.  The  examples  cited  are,  a  pie- 
tare,  a  map,  or  bust.  If  vc  point  to  a  portrait  or  bast,  and 
say  "  this  is  "  such  a  person,  naming  hitn,  or  if  we  point  to  t 
map,  nud  B.iy  "  this  is  Europe,"  we  are  at  once  auderBtood. 

Portraits,  busts,  and  mtips  arc  representations  by  reeenMmee. 
They  arc  but  images  of  tho  things  they  represent.  Symbol  ii 
the  very  essence  of  their  existence.  They  can  onlj/  ezirt  at 
symboh.  This  fact  is  known  to  all.  Common  OBsge  is  ahrafi 
founded  upon  common  sense,  and  this  never  requires  the  dung 
of  an  idle  thing.  Therefore,  when  we  point  to  a  jblne,  ws 
are  not  required  to  idly  inform  the  penoairtunn  wt'a" 
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that  it  is  a  picture.  His  own  senses  assure  him  of  tliat  fact. 
But  as  lie  does  ?ioC  know  the  person  or  thing  represented,  we 
must  intbnu  him  of  this  fact. 

]>ut  the  ease  under  consideration  is  wholly  different.  \q- 
cording  to  the  Protestant  view,  Christ  was  for  tlie  Jirat  time 
constituting  hroad  a  symbol  of  Ilis  body.  Tliere  being  not  the 
slightest  natural  resemblance  between  the  figure  and  the  object, 
and  bread  having  an  independent  existence  as  a  real  object  in 
itself,  and  not  as  a  figure,  it  was  just  as  necessary  to  inform  us 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  then  mmle  njlyttre,  as  to  inform  us  of  the 
thing  it  represented.  When  an  arbitrary  figure  is  first  consti- 
tuted such,  no  one  can  know  that  it  is  a  figure  at  all,  unless  so 
infornu'd. 

If  a  speaker  should  use  a  JcnoinitQUw  in  a  new  figurative 
sense  fur  the  first  tune,  he  should  give  us  a  definition  of  tliis 
\\{}\v  stuse.  Thus,  when  our  Lord  instituted  the  Sacrament  of 
the  T/ist  Su]>j>er,  and,  for  the  first  thne,  made  it  commemora- 
tive, lie  was  careful  to  inform  us  of  that  fact.  "Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me."  If,  then,  the  bread  was  used  for  the  first 
tinu*  on  tliat  occasion  to  be  a  figure  of  the  body  of  Christ,  why 
diil  He  not  so  inform  us?  Why  inform  us  in  one  case,  and  not 
in  the  othi*r?  Is  not  the  fiict  that  upim  that  occasion  lie  did 
so  hilorm  us  hi  one  case,  and  not  hi  the  other,  a  very  strong 
proof  that  the  two  cases  are  not  al'Jcc? 

This  objection  is  founded  u])on  the  same  basis  as  that  drawn 
from  symbolical  instruction.  It  is  but  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
language  used  in  the  explanation  of  pictures,  to  the  interpretOr 
tion  of  positive  forms  of  expression,  not  relating  to  any  such 
thing.  The  symbolical  characters  in  mysteries,  parables,  allego- 
ries, and  dreams  are  all  stated  to  be  iicrtitious,  and  a  picture  is 
k'iiniru  to  be  but  an  image,  because  it  can  be  nothing  else;  and 
nhen  we  come  to  point  out  the  thhig  represented,  whicli  has  a 
real,  or  assumed  real,  existence,  usage  allows  us  to  use  the  verb 
to  be  in  a  figurative  sense,  because  we  are  speaking  of  things 
iirst  admitted  to  be  figurative.  But  in  reference  to  the  bread, 
we  ar(;  not  told  that  it  was  figurative* — there  was  no  resem- 
blance, such  as  a  picture  has  to  the  thing  represented — how, 
tiien,  could  we  know  it  was  a  figure  ? 

Another  objection  which  is  sometimoi  m^^»^  »   *f>^t  no 
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change  could  be  admitted,  because  onr  Sxvtoor  eallsd  the  » 
tents  of  tbe  cup,  "  tbe  frnit  of  the  Tino."  This  diffloidt7  b 
tirely  avoided  b;  tbe  explanation  of  St.  Lake,  am  reftniag 
tbe  cup  before  the  inxtitntion  of  the  Eacbariat.  It  reffan  tol 
poBcbal  cup,  nod  not  to  the  Bacnunental.  lliia  ia  diowii.lif  I 
mmple  narrative  itselfl  Christ  cat  the  paasorer  to  riliMi  j 
Boorificc  of  the  old  law,  and  then,  t^fler  nipper, 
Encharist. 

g  15.  The  Words  of  St.  PwO. 
St.  Panl  in  bin  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
places  of  tlio  Encharist.    As  tbe  two  traiislati<Hia  diflbrim 
material  point,  I  shall  give  both. 

1  Cor.  X.  16. 
"The  cup  of  bleung  which   w«  "ThadiaUcearbeDediBdEtiii 

bloM,  ii  it  not  the  commuiiiaa  of  the 
blood  of   Chriatr    The  bnkd  which 

wo  br««k,  ii  it  not  the  comtanmoD 
of  th«  body  of  Christ  i  "  (King  Jm. 
Tran.) 


wg  blew,  ii  it  not  the 

blood  of   Chtitt?      And    tbt   kMl 

which  we  bnak,  is  it  not  Oe  putil- 

log  of  die  bo^  of  the  Lord."    (Do«v 

Tnn.) 


"  Tberelbre,  whoever  iIaU  eu  Ak 
bread,  or  drink  the  dulioe  of  III 
X«nl  uswonhltj,  ib^ be  gaUtjtt^ 
bod; ud blood cf  the  Lvd.  .  .  .tm 
he  thM  eUtth  and  Arbkoth  onMr- 
thilj,  emladi  and  Uakadi  Jnd^lM 
to  hinuaUl  not  dtaomiing  tfaa  hatjit 
the  Lead.* 


"  l\'herofoii',  uliosocTer  (bnli  eat 
thu  bread,  aiiJ  driiik  thii  cup  un< 
worthll;,  thall  be  guilty  ol'  die  bodj' 
and  blood  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  For  he 
that  ealelh  and  drinLeth  tinworlliilj, 
eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to 
himieif,  not  diMemlnj;  the  body  of  the 
Lord." 

"  The  comninnion  of  the  body  of  Chiist."  lie  word  OM^ 
mnnion  is  hero  used  in  the  sense  of  parUMf^^  aa  ahown  by  the 
two  succeeding  verses.  There  is  then  a  real  partskug  blH^ 
and  not  a  figurative  eating.  In  tbeCth  of  Johntheworda  "Mt 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,"  the  Protestant  aaya,  meoi  a 
Jlffiiratice  eating,  and  in  this  extract  it  means  an  aotnal  painfc- 
ing  of  the  bread,  and  not  of  the  body.  In  the  nxth  <^  Jetm 
the  real  flesh  was  meant,  but  not  the  real  eating.  Hate  dM 
real  eating  is  meant  bnt  not  the  real  body,  tba  CSaUm)  ia 
stands  that  it  was  a  real  eoting,  and  a  i       ~    ~ 
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both  cnHiiii ;  ami  eorlainly  this  construction  is  the  nu>st  simple, 
natural,  au<l  consistout. 

If  tlu'  wonls  1k)(1v  an<I  blood  are  used  in  tlu*  iirst  extract 
troni  St.  Paul  in  llioir  literal  son.sc,  the  Catholic  is  ri«rht.  So,  it* 
the  Mxth  of  John  refers  to  the  Eucharist,  the  wonly^.s//  beint; 
u^^imI  in  its  literal  sense  in  verse  r>ii,  tlu^  equivalent  worl  body 
in  the  extract  from  St.  Paul,  should  be  used  in  the  same  literal 
sense.  For  il'  the  Si-ripture  in  these  different  placets  refers  to 
the  same  thing,  tlie  words  should  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense 
in  both  places. 

Onr  J.ord  having  uistituted  the  Eucharist  ben)re  St.  Paul 
wrote,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic  view,  in 
the  languMge  of  the  apostle,  as  to  "eating  the  bread"  and 
drinking  "the  cup;"  because  the  i)ractice  of  still  calling  a 
thing,  nfft  r  its  change,  by  its  fonner  name,  is  very  eommoii  in 
Seri|»t  ure.  Thi^  would  be  particularly  so,  when  the  ajtpfnronrt'8 
were  still  the  same.  When  the  sense  is  once  settled,  the  term 
Asill  ath-rwanls  be  used  in  that  sense.  Joseph  was  repeatedly 
called  the  father  of  our  Lord.  (Luke  ii.  41,  48.)  And  yet  no 
one  was  milled  by  this,  because  we  are  inft>rnied  in  preceding 
pla«'es,  that  Josej»h  was  only  Jlis  foster-father.  So,  when  the 
wat<r  was  <'hanged  into  wine,  it  was  still  calle<l  water  after  the 
change.*  So,  when  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  had  bi^en  opened, 
lie  wa^i  afterward^  still  called  the  "blind  man."'  (John  ix.  17.) 
So,  when  AaroiTs  rod  had  been  changed  into  a  s<Mj)ent,  it  was 
still  called  a  rod.  ((Ten.  viii.)  So,  the  angels  that  came  to  Lot 
were  called  men  in  sonu*  places,  and  angels  in  another.  They 
were  calh'cl  men  nftti'  they  were  stated  to  be  angels.  (( ien.  xix.) 
Things  in  Scrijiture  are  ot\en  rei>reseiited  according  to  their  ///>- 
/Kf(trftirL,  Joshua  is  represented  as  comnumding  the  sun  to 
stand  still,  and  the  sun  as  obevin*'  him.  So  the  Catholic  con- 
tinuestocall  the  elements  bread  and  wine  atler  consecration, 
and  yet  he  believes  in  the  (rhange. 

lUit  what  will  M'e  do  with  the  word  body  in  the  first  extract 
tVom  St.  Paul?     If  we  construe  it  literallv,  and  say  that  it  was 

■  .Tohn  ii.  TIip  wtml  "  draw  *'  inoans  t]io  broiu.'hing  of  tlie  water  p  )ts  nfftr 
tin-  rliMiige.  Our  Saviour  said  to  the  KTvants  nfor  the.  cli.'inge,  ami  htfurt  they 
drew  out  the  winc^  **  draw  out  now/*  &c  ,  and  thid  i.s  the  oni*f  dnimng  moutioncd. 
*•  TIju  ^^rvalJt5  which  drew  the  wu/cr  knew.** 


a  literal  partaking  of  a  real  body,  then  the  w 
UDtcnt  with  the  Catholic  view.  In  the  first  extraot  the  spotOm 
says  "  communion  of  the  body,"  and  in  the  aeooad  "  giulty  at 
the  body,"  "  not  discenuDg  the  body."  Kow  if  the  word  bo^ 
be  used  figuratively  in  one  of  these  places,  most  it  not  be  used 
in  the  same  aoDse  in  the  other  passages  P  Is  it  not  naed  in  all 
the  three  cases  to  designate  the  real  body? 

"  Guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  What  is  tin  ^ 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  as  shown  by  Scriptnre  usage  f  "  Ha  ■ 
guilty  of  death;"  referring  to  the  jiUHMAtnent.  (Matt.  xxt16&i) 
"  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offind  in  OM 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  oil."  (St.  James  ii.  10.)  This  case  firom  St 
James  is  the  only  parallel  cose  in  the  New  Testament.  Hero  thg 
phrase  is  applied  to  the  o^ect  against  which  the  oflence  WM 
committed.  In  like  manner  the  oflTenoo  of  an  unworthy  com- 
munion is  against  the  body  of  our  Lord.  So,  if  the  body  and 
blooil  of  Christ  ha  present  in  the  Eucharist,  we  can  well  see  how 
St.  Paul  could  use  the  expression  "giulty  of  the  body  and 

"Xot  •liicerning  tlie  Zortfa  body."  Wo  are  first  told  by 
St.  Paul,  that  tlio  jtarty  is  guilty  of  the  body ;  and  then  Bfte^ 
wards  wo  are  told  that  he  drinks  judgment  to  himself;  not  difr 
ccming  the  body.  If  the  body  bo  not  present,  how  could  it  be 
discerned  ?  But  if  the  body  be  present^  m.i  be  received  as  pro- 
&no  food,  then  wo  can  well  imderstand  how  the  unworthy  com- 
municant would  not  discern  the  body. 

It  would  Bcoin  that  the  passages  from  St.  Paul  are  not  only 
consistent  with  the  Catholic  view,  but  that  the  literal  sense  oid 
alone  give  them  their  legitimate  force  and  effect.  And  whoi 
the  language  of  St.  Paul  is  taken  in  connection  with  that  rf 
Christ  in  the  sixth  of  John,  and  in  the  anbeequent  words  of  in- 
stitution, the  unity,  simplicity,  and  force  of  the  Catholic  view, 
can  bo  seen  at  once.  We  have  one  united  and  c<»isistent  view, 
running  through  a  number  of  passages,  and  harmonudng  with 
the  whole,  and  forming  one  plain  and  simple  system  of  inteipre- 
tation.  TIic  arguments  in  support  of  Christianity,  when  tsken 
and  considered  separately,  are  not  ao  strong  and  coaclusire  U 
when  united.  Like  the  ten  thousand  small  streams,  ths^  sspft- 
rately  considered,  are  inugnifioant,  yet  whoa  united,  Ana  the 
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mighty  river,  rolling  its  resistless  volume  to  the  ocean  :  so,  the 
arguments  for  Christianity,  when  taken  separately  may  be  in- 
conclusive, yet  when  united  and  considered  as  a  whole,  they 
j)Our  their  combined  proof  in  one  overpowering  stream  upon 
the  mind.  In  like  manner,  the  proofs  of  that  wonderful  doc- 
trine, the  Real  Presence,  when  taken  separately,  are  not  so  con- 
clusive as  when  combined  and  viewed  in  their  concentrated 
force.  It  is  then  that  the  harmonious  and  beautiful  features  of 
that  tender  and  sublime  faith  appear  in  their  united  consistency. 
And  so  strong  are  the  proofs  from  the  most  simple  and  un- 
equivocal construction  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
if  the  doctrine  was  not  so  hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  it  woukl  seem 
that  there  never  could  have  existed  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

§  IG.  lltat  It  is  a  co7itradiction  of  our  senses^  and  i/nj)ossible. 

These  objections  arc  much  relied  upon  by  most  Protestant 
writers,  such  as  jNIr.  llallam.  Dr.  Clark,  Mr.  llorne,  I^r.  Tom- 
line,  and  others.  Mr.  Faber  objects  to  this  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  and  says:  "Contradictions  we  can  easily  /</;i/'y, 
when,  in  truth,  there  arc  none."  Again:  "The  contradiction 
mav  not  be  in  the  matter  itself,  but  in  our  mode  of  conceiving 
it."     (I)lfliculties  of  Romanism,  54.) 

Tills  is  certainly  very  candid  and  manly  language,  and  ono 
well  becoming  every  hundjle  and  tirni  believer  in  the  truth  of 
Christianitv.  l>ut  notwithstandiuG:  this  acknowledmnent  of  the 
learned  and  courteous  author,  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  has 
given  up  the  most  eftective  of  the  arguments  against  the  Hteral 
sense.  In  saying  effective^  I  do  not  mean  an  argument  that 
should  be  eflective,  but  only  one  that  is  practically  so.  It  is 
an  argument  based  upon  the  all-sufficiency  of  human  reason  to 
judge  of  everi/  thing ;  and,  therefore,  is  addressed  to  the  pride 
of  the  human  heart,  in  which  it  finds  an  ever-ready  echo.  And 
the  tact  of  its  bemg  addressed  to  pride,  should  cause  it  to  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  sincere  and  humble. 

Mr.  Home  tells  us  that  "  whatever  is  repugnant  to  natural 
reason  cannot  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures." 

In  what  essential  ]>articular  does  this  assumption  differ  from 
the  very  basis  upon  which  the  Infidel  stands?  They  are  botli 
founded  upon  the  supposed  sufficiency  of  human  reason  to  de- 
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termine  the  eBoentiol  laws  of  matter,  ud  the  mlea  lij 
God  Bhoal<l  govern  the  world,  and  the  Umit*  of  His  ] 
The  Infidd  lakea  the  8criptarc8,  and  givea  them  vbkt  he 
a  natural  anil  proper  conatruction,  and  he  finds 
facta  and  doctrines  at  war  with  taia  reason  and  hia 
and  he,  tbr- refure,  rejecta  the  entire  syitcm.    Bat  Mr.  Home: 
less  clear,   a»d  not  so  consistent.     He  first  admita  that  4 
Scriptures  are  troe — that  they  reveal  stopendons  m] 
proven  hy  stupendouB  miractea;   and  after  these 
whatever  o 'instruction,  however  pluu,  aimple,  and  ttstnral, 
ovolvpB  a  doctrine  "repugnant  to  natnral  reason,"  or  what 
may  consider  such,  he  rejects.    In  other  words,  he  pranea  < 
all  absurd  ti^iioots  from  the  tree  of  ChtistJaoity,  nntU  he  Ml 
it  to  that  form  of  abstract  ideal  beauty,  eziating  in  his  o 
mind.    The  Infidel,  npon  the  bams  of  the  snfi^oienoy  of  hia  n» 
son  to  detcrniino  what  is  possible  with  Ood,  and  what  sort  of 
government  God  ought  to  ^ve  to  man,  r^ecto  the  entire  wjt- 
tern.    Xot  so  with  Mr.  Home.    He  admits  the  system,  bit 
tears  it  into  fragments,  and  then  selects  only  such  as  may  smt 
hia  "natural  reason." 

There  ?rc  certainly  some  things  more  properly  within  Um 
sphere  of  human  rcai^on.  The  weight  and  force  of  haman  tesfr 
mony  is  a  matter  coming  peculiarly  within  the  province  ofmanl 
intellect,  llo  aught  to  know  the  habits,  feelinga,  and  charaota 
of  his  own  species,  with  whom  he  is  Identified  in  all  his  oMtmi 
powers,  and  with  whom  he  is  in  constant  interoonrse.  He  m^ 
olao  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  som«  of  the  laws  of  nature 
while  he  is  ignorant  of  others ;  and  aided  1^  his  knowledge  ot 
the  more  obvioua  and  well-known  laws  of  natnre,  he  ia  oomp» 
tent  to  determine  that  a  ccrtiun  event  is  miracnloas,  and  tliat 
the  person  who  performed  it  b  gifted  wUh  sapemataral  power. 
But  when  misled  by  the  "  meteor  ray »»  of  reascm,  he  qnita  Ui 
own  siihere,  and  rushes  "into  the  skies,"  and  assomestostt 
limits  to  the  power  of  God,  ho  deserves  the  seme  luig;a^e  rf 
Pope; 

"  Go,  voDil'nMu  creature,  mount  iriiare  rJT'^  gnUes ; 
Go,  mcuan  earth,  weigh  a[r,  and  itkta  As  tUv. 
Go,  t«uh  Elamal  Wudom  bow  tii  ml^ 
Then  drop  Into  thjMl^  iixl  b«  a  bsL' 
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We  shall  proceed  to  examine  these  arguments  at  one  view, 
for  they  are  all  essentially  based  upon  the  same  principle ;  i,  c, 
the  ground  of^phyaical  imjyossibility. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  known  miracles,  as  being  viola- 
tions or  suspensions  of  the  known  laws  of  nature.  We  find, 
as  a  part  of  the  known  laws  of  nature,  that  two  substances 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
tlie  same  body  cannot  occupy  different  spaces  at  the  same 
time.  If  we  should  see  a  single  body  occupy  different  spaces, 
or  two  bodies  the  same  space,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  compe- 
tent to  say  that  it  is  a  miracle.  But  wliile  we  could  well  say 
that  such  an  event  was  a  miracle,  could  we  imdertake  to  say 
tliat  such  an  event  is  impossible  f  There  is  an  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  two !  In  one  we  only  undertake  to  deter- 
mine what  is  consistent  with  the  present  known  laws  of  nature; 
but  ill  the  other,  we  assume  to  put  limits  to  the  Eternal.  \Vhat 
ideas  liave  mere  finite  beings  of  Infinite  Power  ?  Just  in  the 
sanio  proportion  as  finite  to  infinite — as  time  to  eternity. 

The  Protestant  philosopher  admits  that  God  spoke  the 
world  into  existence  from  nothing — that  miracles  are  not  only 
possible,  but  have  occurred — yet  when  told  that  the  same  Infi- 
nite Creator  can  suspend,  modify,  overcome,  or  change  any  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  can  give  to  a  body  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  spirit,  he  objects,  upon  the  ground  of  impossibility. 
He  concedes  that  some  of  the  laws  of  matter  are  within  the 
power  of  God,  but  insists  that  others  are  not.  And  such  objec- 
tion is  simply  based  upon  the  results  of  his  limited  experience 
of  an  exist iufj  system ;  when  he  knows  absolutely  nothing  of 
mere  possible  systems  ;  and  could  not,  therefore,  justly  pretend 
to  form  any  accurate  conception  conceming  them. 

Tlie  properties  of  matter  were  given  it  by  the  Creator,  when 
He  formed  the  universe  from  nothing.  lie  who  made^  surely 
am  destroy^  suspend,  or  change.  If  God  can  take  from  matter 
one  property,  or  overcome  or  suspend,  for  the  time,  its  effect, 
iij)on  what  principle  of  reason  can  we  say  that  He  cannot  do  so 
in  reference  to  another,  or  to  several  ?  We  believe  that  God 
created  spirits.  These  we  consider  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
matter.  The  Atheist  rejects  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  because  the  eye  and  knife  of  the  surgeon  cannot  detect  its 
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seat  in  the  human  brain.  And  ho  does  thto  notwHlistandiBf 
bo  knows  wo  have  no  accurate  oonceptions  of  the  magnitiide  or 
miDutcncsa  of  organized  bodies.  He  knows  that  miante  uueob 
exist,  with  perfect  orgamsations,  hundreds  of  vfaidii  can  qiort 
in  a  «ng]e  drop  of  water ;  and  that  the  flea,  when  examined  bj 
a  mioroscope,  appears  a  horrid  monster,  of  enonnona  rase.  TIh 
Protestant  bcllcrcs  that  Satan  is  a  created,  but  fidlen  spirit; 
that  lie  tempts  men  in  Europe,  Asa,  America,  and  Afiio,  it 
the  same  time.  Xow,  upon  what  principle  of  reason  or  phil(M» 
phy  can  wo  say  that  Qod  has  power  over  some  of  the  propertiM 
of  matter,  and  not  over  all  f  If  God  can  create  a  8|nrit,  coali 
He  not  impress  a  {xirtion  or  the  whole  of  its  propertiefl  upon  a  ! 
body,  and  overcome  or  aus]>end  Home  or  all  of  the  propertiei  of  ' 
matter,  at  the  same  time  ?  In  other  words,  could  not  God,  bf 
His  infinite  power,  take  from  a  body,  or  OTeroome,  fer  tfat 
time,  that  prnporty  which  prevents  it  fVom  occnpying  two  « 
more  p luces  nt  the  same  time?  Who  is  that  philosopher  who 
would  venture  to  say  that  Christ,  who  raised  His  own  body 
from  the  grave,  could  not  ^vo  that  body  the  property  in  qns- 
tion?  Cuu  any  man,  with  all  his  pride  of  intellect,  have  suffi- 
cient couliilence  in  his  imaginary  knowledge  of  mere  potiiKk 
systems,  as  to  piit  it  against  the  assertion  of  God  ?  * 

If  our  knowledge  of  the  existing  laws  of  matter  ou^t  to 
have  niiy  oflect  upon  our  ideas  of  pkj/aical  possibility  or  impos- 
sibility with  Ood,  then  I  must  eay,  that  the  position  of  tha 

•  Tbore  nro  niclaplijgiol,  but  no  phydcil,  impotdbilitiei  with  Qod.    Tbt 
former  rcsolt  from  tlie  unchangeable  character  of  Hu  attribntM.     Vlteo  tha  !•• 
fidcl  allvfjei  truly  that  God  coDld.not  mafco  tiro  hilli  vithont  ■  Tillejr  betnn, 
tl«  impossiljiHty  in  inetaphyioal,  nut  plifiica],    Tbt  nllaj  U  ajMrt  of  tba  tM 
hilli,  and  U  id  mplaphygically  iiiipwiible  for  God  to  do  and  Dot  to  do,  the  Ma* 
thing  Bt  the  Esnio  Ume.     But  all  mnterial  thin^  irvre  created  hj  God,  and  Be 
hat,  for  that  rviunn,  perfect  and  unlimited  phyucal  dommian  orar  Adih  to  do  a^f 
thing  Ho  pleases  that  is  uot,  in  ita  vfTccti,  contraij  to  Hia  awn  natnc    111 
presriicc  of  Chrisl's  bod;  in  the  Euchariit  cannot  be  agaloM  tlie  chaiaeta  d 
(lod,  ami  cannot  be  physically  impossible.    lu  Sci^iture,  w«  arc  uannd  at 
metaphysical  iuiiiossibilitics  nilh  God,  but  it  would  be  difflcolt  to  fiid  ai^Ut- 
□intiou  tlint  there  conU  be  any  pbysical  impoasibility  witii  Him.     Oa  thi  t^   \ 
trury,  c>nr  Lord,  wbcn  Rpcakiiii^  of  a  au'ppoxii  piytiad  InpaartBity,  dachnMilt    ij 
"  all  thiii^  are  possible  with  Gad."    llicre  ii  no  lioilt  to  Ada  gaw"    ~" 
tion,  aud  no  qunlllicatjoa  of  it,  «  applicable  to  th  tia  < 

bad  in  Ilia  mtod.  vlien  oiing  then  hioad  wnda. 
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Atheist  is  more  consistent  than  tliat  of  those  \vho  first  concede 
that  God  can  control  some  of  the  laws  of  matter,  and  then  deny 
His  power  over  others.  Tlie  Atheist  lays  down  a  consistent 
rule,  when  he  will  admit  of  no  interference  with  the  laws  of 
matter.  But  the  Protestant  philosopher  admits  the  power  of 
God  over  the  subject  matter,  and  then  presumes  to  set  limits  to 
the  power  itself. 

That  the  Ileal  Presence  of  Chiist  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  most 
incomprehensible  mystery,  and  a  most  stupendous  miracle,  must 
be  conceded.  It  is  like  any  other  mystery.  Uumim  reason 
cannot  fathom  mysteries.  If  it  could,  it  could  fathom  every 
thing.  There  could  then  be  no  limits  to  its  power.  We  should 
be  as  wise  as  our  Creator.  No  man  can  comprehend  the  mys- 
terious union  of  the  human  and  Divine  in  Christ.  Had  I  waited 
until  I  could  comprehend  that  mystery,  I  should  never  have 
been  a  Cliristian. 

There  are  many  of  the  most  familiar  facts  that  we  cannot 
com])reliend.  How  is  it  that  a  single  spark  will  set  on  fire  and 
consume  a  whole  city?  How  does  the  fire  increase?  How 
is  it  that  tlie  simple  will  of  a  man  will  put  into  instant 
motion  all  his  muscular  powers,  and  at  once  overcome  some 
of  the  cardinal  laws  of  matter?  How  is  it  that  the  heart, 
from  our  birth  to  our  death,  never  ceases  its  [)ulsatioji.s  day 
or  night?  What  power  keeps  it  going?  How  is  it  that 
the  moment  the  mysterious  princi])le  of  life  is  extinguished,  our 
bodies  become  like  any  other  inert  mass  of  matter?  I  suppose, 
if  an  individual  was  brought  up  on  a  solitary  island,  with  no 
opi)ortunity  to  see  or  hear  of  a  single  instance  of  death,  that  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  he  would  have  no  conception  of  death,  and 
would  think  it  impossible,  if  suggested  to  him.  Even  with  our 
conclusive  knowledge  of  the  fact,  people  in  health  never  fee] 
like  dying,  and  most  of  them  act  as  if  they  never  expected  to 
die.    The  idea  of  death  is  not  intuitive,  but  acquired. 

How  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  I  cannot  tell. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  see  how  I  can  reject  the  belief 
of  this  great  mystery,  without  holding  Christ  to  be  a  mere  im- 
postor. Nor  can  I  understand  how  He  could  bo  either  a  Me- 
diator or  Redeemer,  unless  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  true. 
The  doctriM  «f  origiiuil  rin  presents  manj  dHBonWai;  but  re* 
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ject  it.  and  llion  I  canuot  iiiulcrstand  how  Christ  could  be  a 
Uodi^einor  at  all,  or  what  He  had  to  redeem  us  from.  Take 
away  any  of  these  doctrines,  and  we  have  but  the  shadow  rf 
Christianity  leil.  The  confideDt  Socinian  thinks  that  the  ab- 
sunlity  of  the  doctrhie  of  the  Trinity  is  mathematically  demon- 
strahle.  But  nil  this,  ap:ain»t  the  clear  revelation  of  Jesn 
Christ,  does  not  amount  to  anything.  We  find  ourselves  t<N> 
often  mistaken  in  reference  to  abstract  matters  to  rely  with  any 
confidence  upon  our  weak  ideas  of  such  things. 

The  evidence  of  i?oine  of  our  senses  in  receiving  the  Enclia- 
rist,  ouifht  not,  any  more  than  our  abstract  ideas  of  possibilitj, 
to  infiuence  us  to  doubt  a  revealed  truth,  especially  a  mystery. 
It  may  be  a  theme  for  ignorant  ridicule  or  senseless  declama- 
tion, but  will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  theological  or  scientific 
truth.  I^hilosophy  and  experience  teach  us  that  some  of  our 
senses  at  times  deceive  us. 

We  are  told  that  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  our  Lord 
in  the  t\)rm  of  a  dove.  To  the  eye  it  was  a  dove,  and  had  every 
appearrmce  of  a  dove;  and  yet  we  believe  it  was  not  a  dove. 
So,  the  Jews  rejecietl  Christ  upon  the  evidence  of  some  of  their 
senses.  They  said,  "  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know?  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  saith,! 
came  down  from  heaven  ?  "  "  In  like  manner  Joshua  thoaght 
he  saw  a  man,  (Joshua  v.  1:^,)  and  Jacob  that  ho  touched  one, 
(Gen.  xx.vii.  24,)  and  Abraham,  that  he  eat  with  three  men, 
(Gen.  xviii.  8,)  when  in  all  these  instances  there  were  no  real 
men  but  eml)odied  spirits  present,  the  different  senses  of  those 
patriarchs  misleadini^  them.  A«:caui:  were  not  the  eyes  of  the 
disciples  *roini?  to  Ennnaus  held  so  that  they  should  not  know 
Jesus?  (Luke  xxiv.  10.)  Did  not  the  same  thing  happen  to 
Mary  Maufdalen  and  the  apostles?"  (John  xx.  15.)  (Ehr.  Wir 
ner.     Kn*l.  Con.,  2.34.) 

After  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are  told  that  He  ap- 
])eared  twice  to  11  is  disciples  when  the  doors  were  shut  for  fear 
of  the  Jews.  (Jo.  xx.  10,  liO.)  The  circumstance  of  the  doors 
being  shut,  is  mentioned  to  let  us  know  that  His  sudden  appeax^ 
ance  was  miraculous.  How  did  Ilis  body  pass  through  tbewaD 
or  door  ?  It  might  ])e  that  He  made  an  opemng,  and  dmA  il 
again  after  His  entrance ;  but  this  does  not  Mem  t 
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cnt  with  other  circumstances.  After  travelling  with  the  two 
disciples  to  Emmaus,  while  their  eyes  were  holden,  He  opened 
them  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  after  their  eyes  were  opened 
and  they  knew  Him,  "he  vanished  out  of  their  sight."  (Luke 
xxiv.  31.)  He  again  appeared  to  many  disciples,  and  from  the 
simple  narrative,  it  would  seem  plain  that  the  first  they  saw  of 
Christ,  He  was  standing  in  their  midst.  "And  as  they  thus 
spake,  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst  of  them."  (36.)  Xot  only  this 
language,  but  the  circumstance  of  their  terror,  goes  to  show 
that  He  was  not  seen  until  He  was  seen  standing  in  their  midst. 
Now  when  He  vanished  out  of  the  sight  of  the  two  disciples  at 
Emmaus,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  their  senses,  and  that  Christ 
rendered  HLs  body  invisible.  So  when  He  appeared  in  their 
midst. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  Eucharist,  there  are  more  senses  than 
one  deceived ;  and  that  in  some  of  the  cases  mentioned,  it  was 
equally  so.  The  dove  was  only  subjected  to  the  test  of  sight. 
Hut  in  the  case  of  the  angel  that  8i)oko  and  wrestled  with  Jacob, 
and  tliose  that  sjx)ke  and  eat  before  Abraham,  more  than  one 
sense  was  deceived.  So,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  regarding 
Christ.  And  in  regard  to  the  two  angels  that  appeared  to  Lot, 
(Gen.  xix.,)  and  spoke  with  him,  and  eat  before  him,  and  caught 
hold  of  his  hands,  there  were  three  senses  deceived.  They 
looked  like  men,  spoke  like  men,  and  felt  like  men ;  so  that 
sight,  hearing,  and  feeling  were  all  deceived,  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  the  angel  that  wrestled  with  Jacob.  What,  then,  is  the 
essential  difference  in  the  cases  ?  Why  should  the  Christiaji 
say  one  is  possible,  the  other  not  ? 

I  would  not  dare  to  assert  that  it  was  impossible  for  God  to 
make  known  to  us  His  will,  even  against  the  evidence  of  all 
our  senses.  But  in  the  Eucharist  all  the  senses  are  not  deceived. 
If,  therefore,  God,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned,  deceived  a  portion 
of  our  senses,  and  yet  conveyed  to  us  the  truth  through  the 
sense  of  hearing,  why  cannot  this  be  true  of  the  Eucharist  ?  I 
most  readily  admit  that  I  cannot  perceive  any  difference  in  the 
two  cases.  Such  an  objection  is  consistent  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Atheist,  but  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  professes  to 
believe  in  the  Scriptores. 

Bat  shoriA  I  think  that  rach  an  oljaotiofgi  lud^ngrxeaaon  in 
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it,  wlicii  a])plic<l  to  Christ iaiiily,  (that  wonderful  system,  founded 
and  based  upon,  and  ])ruvod  hy,  miracles  of  almost  every  kind 
and  torni,)  I  should  then  Ije  iilaeeil  in  a  painful  j)osition,  between 
two  difliculties  ;  for  if  I  take  the  Prutcj^tant  view,  I  am  tbrown 
uj)()n  a  diflieulty,  still  more  inconsistent  with  all  my  eonecptioDS 
of  possibility  and  impossibility.     In  such  a  case  T  am  forced  to 
attribute  to  our  Lord  a  course  of  conduct  and  teaching  not  only 
at  war  with  all  my  ideas  of  what   is  just  and  i)roper  in  a  hw- 
tjivi'r,  not  only  to  him^'lf,  l)ut  to  his  subjects ;  but  especiallt 
inconsistent  with  all  my  conceptions  of  Christ  as  a  Divine  Legis- 
lator.    Wc»  are  assured  in  Scripture  that  there  are  itioral  ini^xs- 
sibililii's  with  (lod,  for  lie  camiot  lie ;  and  I  am  forced  to  choose 
between  that  which   I   cannot  justify,  upon  any  conceivable 
<xn)und  of  moral  right,  and  that  mere  abstract  objection  to  the 
literal  sense,  founded  upon  our  uncertain  knowledge  of  what  is 
or  is  not  a  phy>ical  inii>ossibility  with  God.     "NVliich  difficulty 
shnll  r  chuoso?     Jf  1  take  the  Catholic  view,  and  should  bo 
mi>taken,  T  only  o^ive  to  CInist  more  power  and  love  than  arc 
due  to  Him.     l>ut  iC  I  take  the  other  view,  and  should  be  mis- 
taken, I  n«>l  only  rob  Him  of  the  power  and  love  due  to  Iliin, 
but  1  ]»1mcc  Him  in  a  j^osition  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  wholly  at 
war  with  all  our  coiiccptions  of  moral  right.     If  I  am  to  err  at 
all,  OI  let  me  err  on  tlic  side  of  faith  and  love.     I  would  rather 
give  Christ  too  nmch  tliMU  too  little  i)ower.     T  would  rather  be- 
lieve too  imu^h  than  tot>  little.    If  1  am  to  err,  let  mv  errors 
"lean  to  virtue's  side.*"     If  I  take  the  Catholic  view,  I  find  a 
great  physical  mystery,  which  I  can  believe,  but  which  is  incom- 
prehensible,    iri  lake  the  Protestant  view,  I  find  a  moral  mys- 
tery, that  my  reason  cannot  justify  or  explain. 

And  were  I  to  indulge  my  reason  as  to  what  a  religion  shonld 
be,  I  would  a^k,  what  would  religion  be  worth  withont  nivste^ 
ries?  AVhat  heavenly  principle  is  there  in  that  proud  faith  that 
refuses  to  beli(jve  in  mysteries,  liecause  iuconipreliensiblu  to 
fillible  n»asou  ?  And  what  reason  is  there  in  the  supposition 
that  a  fallible  mind  can  ccMnprehend  the  nature  of  mysteries? 
Were  a  being  to  a])pear  to  me  for  the  jmrpose  of  teaching"  me 
a  religion,  the  first  thing  my  reason  tells  me  I  have  a  right  to 
ask,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  character.  As  I  am  competent  to 
judge  of  testimony,  and  to  determine  from  my  knowledge  of 
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some  of  the  laws  of  nature,  whether  a  particular  event  be  a 
miracle  or  not,  I  could  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  fact  whether 
the  messenger  was  sent  of  God,  or  whether  he  was  an  impostor. 
When  satisfied  that  he  was  divinely  commissioned,  I  should  be 
prepared  to  believe  him  upon  his  ward  alone.  Knowing  my 
own  limited  powers,  I  should  expect  him  to  reveal  to  me  many 
plain  and  simple  fiicts  and  doctrines,  regulating  my  conduct 
towards  my  fellow-men  on  earth ;  but  in  reference  to  the  heav- 
enly world,  and  the  nature  of  the  blessed  spirits  who  inhabit  it, 
and  the  nature  of  God  and  His  institutions,  I  should  expect  Him 
to  reveal  to  mo  some  incomprehensible  mysteries,  which  He 
would  rightfully  require  me  to  believe  implicitly  upon  His  word 
alone.  If  He  revealed  to  me  no  truth  or  mystery  above  my 
finite  comprehension,  I  should  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether  he 
knew  any  thing  supernatural,  and  whether  he  had  come  from 
that  heaven  which  even  the  learned,  eloquent,  and  inspired  Paul 
would  not  attempt  to  describe. 

§  17.  Inflections. 

And  while  I  readily  and  cheerfully  admit  that  there  is  a 
mystery  and  a  miracle  in  the  Real  Presence,  and  that  I  cannot 
comprehend  the  mere  manner  of  this  mystery,  I  can  see  in  the 
institution  itself  the  utmost  reason,  beauty,  and  love.  In  other 
words,  I  can  see  the  best  reasons  for  its  institution,  the  greatest 
beauty  in  its  doctrine,  and  the  utmost  display  of  love  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 

Who  ever  has  read  the  Bible,  and  has  any  tolerable  knowl- 
edge of  God's  dealings  with  His  servants,  must  have  been  struck 
wdth  the  fact,  that  He  oflen  tested  their  faith  in  the  most  severe 
and  conclusive  form.  These  tests  were  not  designed  for  the  in- 
formation of  God,  but  for  the  benefit  of  His  servants.  It  is 
right  and  beneficent,  in  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  servant  and 
master,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  servant  should  be  submitted  to  a 
conclusive  test.  It  is  good  for  the  servant  himself,  especially 
when  his  eternal  welfare  depends  upon  his  strict  fidelity. 

Under  the  Old  dispensation,  when  the  Almighty  appeared 
to  His  prophets,  at  intervals,  as  occasion  demanded,  we  find 
different  tests  of  faith  adopted.  Some  of  these  were  designed 
to  try  the  bith  of  only  one  person,  while  others  were  designed 
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to  try  tho  faith  of  a  whole  people.  In  the  twenty-second  ohftp- 
ter  of  Genesis,  we  have  the  simple  and  alTecting  narrative  of  the 
severe  test  of  faith  to  which  God  subject^  His  servant  Abn- 
ham,  when  lie  commanded  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  son  Isaao^ 
the  son  that  had  been  bom  to  him  in  his  old  age,  by  a  miracle. 
And  we  are  informed  with  what  fidelity  the  old  patriarch  com- 
plied with  tho  command  of  his  Master,  until  prevented  by  n 
angel  from  destroying  his  young  son,  while  in  the  very  act  of 
taking  his  knife  to  shed  his  blood.  Here  was  an  example  of 
pure  and  holy  faith,  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  we  are  informed  thit 
the  Israelites  murmured  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  because  tiiej 
had  no  bread,  and  that  God  sent  them  manna  to  prove  them. 

'^  And  then  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  Behold,  I  will  nin 
bread  from  heaven  for  you ;  and  the  people  shall  go  out  and 
gather  a  certain  rate  every  day,  that  I  may  prove  them,  whether 
they  will  walk  in  my  law  or  no." 

Tliesc  are  only  two  out  of  the  many  instances  contained  in 
the  Old  Tostament. 

In  the  X(.»w  Testament  we  find  many  instances  in  which  our 
Lord  tested  the  faith  of  Ilis  disciples  while  He  was  with  them, 
among  which  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention  a  few.  In 
the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  our  Lord  tried  Philip  by  asldng 
him,  "  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat  ?  "  A 
very  affecting  instance  is  given,  (Jo.  xi.,)  where  Christ  subjected 
the  fliith  of  Martha  to  a  severe  test^  when  He  says  to  her:  "He 
that  bclieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live; 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.  Be- 
lievest  thou  this  ? "  But  perhaps  the  most  affecting  instance 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  four  Gospels,  is  the  case  of  the  woman 
of  Canaan,  found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Matthew.  "And 
behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the  same  eoasts,  and 
cried  unto  him,  saying.  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,  thou  son 
of  David  ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.  Bat 
ho  answered  her  not  a  word.  And  his  disdples  came  and 
besought  him,  saying,  Send  her  away ;  for  she  crieth  aflcr  us. 
But  he  answered  and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel.  Then  she  came  and  worshipped  Umi 
saying,  Lord,  help  me.    But  ho  answered  and  said^  &  ii  wl 
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meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs.  And 
she  said,  Truth,  Lord ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  their  master's  table.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  her,  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as 
thou  wilt."  "NVTiat  a  beautiful  instance  of  pure  and  humble 
£iith !  I  can  scarcely  ever  read  this  simple  narrative  without 
the  tribute  of  a  tear,  and  a  hearty  wish  that  my  heart  had  as 
little  pride  in  it  as  the  heart  of  that  poor  woman. 

The  examples  we  find  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  show 
the  utility  of  tests  of  faith.  These  tests  all  passed  away  with 
the  Old  dispensation.  As  Christ  left  us  a  finished  and  universal 
system,  which  is  to  endure  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  nations,  in  all  subsequent  time,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  reasonable  and  just,  in  itself  that  He  should  establish 
a  permanent  test  of  faith,  as  enduring  and  uniform  &s  faith  itself. 
And  if  any  test  of  faith  was  to  remain,  what  could  be  more  con- 
clusive than  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  ? 

That  Christianity  is  a  system  founded  upon  miracles,  must 
be  <'onccded.  He  who  believes  it  must  believe  in  wonderful 
displays  of  supernatural  power.  He  must  believe  all  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  must  do  so  without 
regard  to  the  occasion  or  the  nature  of  the  miracle  itself.  He 
must  believe  all,  from  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  wid- 
ow's cruse  of  oil.  However  great  or  small  the  miracle,  he  must 
regard  it  as  equally  easy  with  God,  and  equally  worthy  of  His 
power.  And  this  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  must  be  a 
living  a?id  continuing  faith^  not  to  be  banished  by  the  "  God' 
less  look  of  earih^'^  or  the  sneer  of  the  proud  and  vain. 

Now,  it  must  be  manifest  that  it  requires  a  much  greater 
dcjrree  of  humble  faith  to  believe  in  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist,  than  in  a  mere  symbolical  presence.  And  this 
is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  metaphorical  sense,  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  their 
senses,  and  upon  their  abstract  ideas  of  possibility.  When  Dr. 
Tomlin,  Bishop  Porteus,  Dr.  Clark,  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Hallam,  and 
others,  tell  me  that  they  believe  it  impossible  for  the  body  of 
Christ  to  be  present  in  the  Eucharist,  they  tell  me,  in  substance, 
that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  such  a  doctrine  was  revealed  in 
Scripture^  they  would  reject  the  entire  system  of  Chri^iaiiity 
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itself;  for  it  is  clear,  that  a  man  cannot  beliave  that  wUoh  ka 
considers  imposaiblo. 

The  man  that  sincerely  belioves  in  the  dootiin«  of  the  Bed 
PrcscDCG  has  no  seeds  of  infidelity  in  his  mind.  Sack  a  mu  n- 
lies  with  implicit  and  unfaltering  &ith  npcm  tbe  "Word  of  G«l ' 
It  is  much  easier,  and  requires  a  much  less  degree  of  &itli,to 
believe  in  the  miracles  of  the  dim,  distant  past,  tban  in  thoM 
that  are  alleged  to  oocur  in  onr  own  presence,  and  in  oontnffis- 
tion  to  some  of  our  senses.  We  may  believe,  upon  tbe  Wori 
of  Grod,  that  the  senses  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  others,  wen 
deceived ;  bnt  when,  npon  the  same  Word  of  Ood,  we  are  i» 
quired  to  believe  that  onr  own  senses  are  dec^ved  in  part,  thai 
comes  the  genuine  and  living  test  of  &itb  in  the  Word  of  Qei, 
and  the  truth  of  the  whole  system. 

In  looliiRg  over  the  chapters  of  the  Xew  Testament,  eq» 
ciolly  the  Gospelti,  one  cannot  bnt  be  forcibly  strack  with  tlK 
groat  and  paramount  importance  of  fUth.  Oar  Savioor  never 
failed  to  reward  this  cardinal  virtue.  In  some  cases  He  west 
out  of  the  usual  course  of  His  ministry  to  reward  it,  as  in  tlw 
case  of  the  woman  of  Canaan,  He  never  fiuled  to  express  ffil 
warm  approbation  of  every  confiding  display  of  it.  We  fad 
Ilim  oflcn  rt-provitig  His  disci]>Ie8  for  their  want  of  fiiitb.  Ani 
while  our  Lord  was  bo  careful  to  inculcate  the  absolate  neces- 
sity of  this  first  fundamental  principle.  He  was  no  less  oarefolto 
condemn  that  vice  in  the  human  heart  which  is  the  most  deter* 
mined  enemy  of  fititli.  And  if  there  be  one  human  jiinrim 
^^nat  which  Christ  and  His  apostles  warred  more  eneigeti- 
cally  than  against  any  other,  it 

"  Ii  pride,  tbe  Devcr-fUling  rioe  <£  CmIi,' 

as  Pope  has  expressed  it.  And  the  Gospel  narrative  will  ihow 
how  often  this  evil  principle  was  the  mother  of  disobedfatee 
and  unbelief^  in  the  chosen  twelve,  even  after  they  had  hesid 
the  divine  lessons  of  our  Lord,  and  witnsised  all  EQs  wondeHbl 
disi)lays  of  power  for  more  than  three  yean.  We  see  it  eodub- 
ited  in  Peter,  when  he  refused  to  let  his  Master  wash  hit  AeC 
Now  there  is  no  doctrine  that  so  forciUy  inonloates  limpls  and 
unflinching  &ith  aa  the  doctrine  of  the  Bcal  ProMMe;  Bid 
there  is  no  doctrine  that  reqniree  a  greatv  Smn^A  of  die 
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natural  pride  of  the  human  mind.  And  this  is  shown  by  tho 
proud  and  contemptuous  sneers  of  tho  majority  of  the  writers 
whom  I  have  mentioned. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Christ  to  keep  the  faith 
pure  and  entire.  In  the  nature  of  the  system  it  could  not  ac- 
commodate its  truths  to  the  views  of  men.  It  was,  and  ever 
must  be,  one  and  inflexible.  While  our  Lord  and  His  apostles, 
as  to  the  mere  manner  of  inculcating  truth,  were  as  kind  and 
gentle  as  could  have  been  desired,  they  never  softened  the  doc- 
trines themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  converts.  And 
every  attempt  to  extend  the  principles  of  tho  system,  either  by 
latitudinarian  construction,  or  by  any  other  means,  so  as  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  comprehension  of  natural  reason,  or  the 
loose  opinions  of  men,  is  only  so  much  injury  to  the  purity  of 
the  system  itself.  Like  the  idle  attempt  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  circulating  medium  by  debasing  the  coin,  every  attempt 
to  shape  this  unchangeable  system  to  suit  the  humors  and  ver- 
satilities of  men,  must  necessarily  render  the  system  less  lovely 
and  beautiful,  and,  therefore,  in  the  end,  less  attractive  to  the 
really  pious  and  virtuous.  In  this  way  the  progress  of  the  sys- 
tem itself  would  be  retarded.  But  by  requiring  a  firm  and  im- 
plicit belief  in  continued  displays  of  Omnipotent  power,  and  this 
upon  the  once-delivered  and  unqualified  Word  of  God,  and  in 
opposition  to  some  of  our  own  senses,  our  Lord  has  given  us, 
not  only  one  of  the  most  practical  and  severe  tests  of  faith,  but 
has  given  us  a  golden  tie  that  binds  us  still  more  powerfully  to 
the  cause  of  virtue.  For  what  can  more  powerfully  impress  the 
human  soul  than  this  awfully  sublime  and  tender  faith  ?  What 
can  more  fully  display,  and  continue  to  display,  that  invincible 
love  wherewith  Chrbt  has  loved  us  ?  •  When  we  look  back  over 
Ilis  mortal  career,  and  see  how  much  He  suflered,  how  many 
most  grievous  insults  He  endured,  and  then  reflect  that  all  this 
was  purely  voluntary^  wo  cannot  think  that  this  great  display 
of  His  love,  is  unbecoming  His  unbounded  mercy  towards  those 
who  love  13im. 

The  legitimate  and  natural  eflcct  upon  the  mind  of  the  hum- 
ble and  sincere  believer  in  the  Catholic  view,  cannot  be  well 
described  in  words.  It  would  seem  manifest  that  such  a  belief 
must  fill  the  mind  and  soul  with  the  most  tender  and  fervent 
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inipiilsi's.  Wi'll  inigiit  the  InfKlol  Voltaire  say,  "  Behold  the 
man,  who,  amidst  tlie  awful  ooremonics  of  the  mass,  receives 
th(»  holy  oomnnmion.  His  whole  soul  is  seized  and  strongly 
alfcclcd.  Hardly  does  he  hrcathe.  He  is  detached  from  evenr 
earthly  thing — he  is  united  to  his  God.  God  is  incorporated 
witli  his  tlesh  and  hlood.  Who  will  dare — who  possibly  can, 
aAer  sucli  an  action,  he  guilty  of  any  future  relapses  into  sin? 
Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  mystery  that  could  bind  men  more 
forriblv  to  virtue?" 

The  following  extract  from  a  very  recent  work — "HillianVs 
Six  ^Months  in  Italy  " — describes  the  services  of  Christmas,  at 
St.  Peter's,  Rome:  "High  ^lass  was  said  by  the  Pope  in  per- 
son, and  the  resj)onses  were  sung  by  the  choir.  He  performed 
the  service  with  an  air  and  manner  cxjiressive  of  true  devotion, 
and  though  I  felt  that  there  was  a  chasm  between  me  and  the 
rhv  which  I  witnessiMl,  I  ft)ll()wcd  his  movements  in  the  spirit 
ol'iv'^jx'Ct,  and  not  of  criticism.  But  one  impressive  aud  over- 
])o\vrring  moment  will  never  be  forgotten.  When  the  tinkling 
of  the  bell  announced  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  the  whole  ot* 
the  vast  assemblage  knelt  or  bowed  their  faces.  Tlie  pavement 
was  sud<lenly  strewn  with  prostrate  forms.  A  silence  like  that 
of  death  fell  upon  the  church,  as  if  some  celestial  vision  had 
]>assed  before  the  living  <'yes,  and  hushed  into  stillness  evcrv 
])ulse  of  human  feeling.  Atler  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  during 
which  every  man  could  have  heard  the  beating  of  liis  own  heart, 
a  band  of  Mind  instrum(»nts  near  the  entrance,  of  whose  pres- 
ence I  ha<l  7iot  been  aware,  poured  forth  a  few  sweet  and  solemn 
strains,  which  floated  up  the  nave  and  overflowed  the  whole  in- 
terior. The  eifect  of  this  invisible  music  was  beyond  any  thing 
I  have  ever  heard  or  exi»ect  to  hear.  The  air  seemed  stirred 
with  th(^  tionibling  of  angelic  wings,  or  as  if  the  gates  of  heaven 
had  been  opened,  and  a  '  waudenng  breath'  from  the  songs  of 
s(M-ai»hs  had  been  ]>orne  to  the  earth.  How  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully are  we  made !  A  few  sounds,  which,  under  onlinary 
cinMini«5t:inc(»<,  would  have  been  merely  a  passing  luxury  to  the 
ear,  heard  nt  this  moment,  and  beneath  this  dome,  were  h'ke  a 
purifying  wave,  which,  for  an  instant,  swept  over  the  soul,  bear- 
ing  away  with  it  all  the  soil  and  stains  of  earth,  and  leaving  it 
pure  as  in  hifancy.    There  was,  it  is  true,  a  refluent  tide;  and 
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the  world,  displaced  by  the  solemn  strain,  came  back  with  the 
echo ;  but  though  we  '  cannot  keep  the  heights  we  are  competent 
to  gain,'  we  are  the  better  for  the  too  brief  exaltation." 

The  eloquent  Protestant  has  beautifully  described  his  own 
feelings ;  but  who  shall  adequately  describe  those  of  the  humble 
Catholic  ?  I  cannot.  Language  is  poor.  There  are  some  holy 
things  beyond  its  power. 

§  18.  Testimony  of  the  JFhthers — DiscipUtie  of  the  Secret. 

In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Fathers,  and  to 
explain  certain  passages  of  their  writings,  it  is  necessaiy  to  un- 
derstand the  practice  of  the  early  suffering  Church,  in  reference 
to  the  mysteries.  For  several  centuries  it  was  the  general  prac- 
tice to  hide,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  leading  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  Religion  from  Pagans,  and  even  from  the  catechumens. 
A  knowledge  of  these  mysteries  was  generally  communicated  to 
the  hajjtized,  or  to  the  initiated^  as  they  were  called.  This 
practice  was  called  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret. 

St.  Clement,  of  Alexandria,  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
this  Discipline,  but  he  speaks  of  it  without  hesitation,  doubt,  or 
apology,  as  a  practice  in  the  Church,  and  grounds  it  upon  these 
words  of  Christ ;  "  Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine,"  &c. 

"  And  since  not  this  tradition  alone,"  says  he,  "  is  made 
manifest  to  him  who  has  felt  the  greatness  of  the  Word, 
the  wisdom  spoken  in  a  mystery,  which  the  Son  of  God  taught, 
is  to  be  concealed."  "  lie  (Christ)  has  permitted  us  to  impart 
the  divine  mysteries,  and  that  holy  light,  to  those  who  are  able 
to  receive  them."  "We  have  performed  our  task  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  discovery  of  the  holy  traditions  no  easy 
task  for  any  of  the  uninitiated."  (Stromata,  L.  i.,  n.  1 2,  p.  348. 
Strom.,  L.  i.,  n.  1,  p.  323.     Id.  L.  v.,  n.  12,  p.  880.) 

Tertullian,  speaking  of  heretics,  says :  "  In  the  first  place  it 
is  doubtful  who  is  a  catechumen,  who  a  believer :  they  have  all 
access  alike ;  they  hear  alike  ;  they  pray  alike ;  even  if  heathens 
come  in  upon  them,  they  will  cast  that  which  is  holy  uuto  dogs ; 
and  pearls,  false  though  they  be,  before  swine." 

Origen  says :  "  Celsus  frequently  calls  our  doctrine  hidden, 
though  the  gospel  of  the  Christians  is,  almost  throughout  the 
whole  world,  better  known  than  the  opinions  of  philosophers.  *  * 
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But  there  being,  besides  the  exoteric  doctrines,  some  things 
which  are  not  nmnifested  to  the  crowd,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christians  only,  but  was  also  amongst  the  philoso- 
phers, amongst  whom  some  <liscourses  were  exoteric,  and  some 
also  esoteric."     (T.  i.,  L.  1,  Con.  Cels.,  n.  7.) 

St.  Ilypolitus:  "Hut  see  that  you  do  not  confide  these 
things  to  mi  believing  and  bhiS])hemous  tongues,  for  the  danger 
is  not  slight,  but  intrust  them  to  faithful  men." 

"  -Vnd  we  are  also  ordered,"  says  St.  Cyprian,  "  to  keep  what 
is  holy  withui  our  own  knowledge,  and  not  expose  it  to  be 
trodden  on  by  swine  and  dogs."     (Lebn.  ad  Demetr.  423.) 

'*  These  mysteries,"  says  Arclielaus,  **the  Church  now 
unfolds  to  those  who  are  passed  from  the  chiss  of  catechumens; 
to  the  (ientiles  it  is  not  the  custom  to  manifest  them."  (Disp. 
cum  Manete.) 

Lactantius  says :  "Beyond  the  mere  words,  he  cannot  please 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  sacrament,  inasmuch  as  the 
tilings  (hat  he  has  written  are  mystical,  and  purposely  designed 
to  }}v  uM(Urst»>od  by  the  faithful  only."  This  is  said  in  reference 
to  Si.  Cyprian's  writings.     (Divin.  ^stit.,  1.  v.,  c.  i.) 

One  of  the  chapters  uf  Eusebius  is  headed  thus :  "That  it 
be'SiH'ms  n()t  to  make  known  to  all,  the  more  venerable  doctrines 
of  truth.""     (Pni'i).  Kvang.,  1.  xii.,  o.  7.) 

And  St.  Athanasjus  says:  '*  As  to  the  mystic  cup,  what  was, 
or  when  was  it  broken  by  ^lacarius?  *  *  *  Xor  are  they  (the 
Arians)  ashamed  to  disphiy  publiekly  the  mysteries  before  the 
catechumens ;  and  wliiit  is  worse  still,  before  the  heathens."  *  * 
"  For  the  mysteries  ouglit  not  to  be  publiekly  exhibited  to  the 
uninitiated,  lost  the  (lontiles,  who  understand  them  not,  scoff; 
an<l  the  catechumens,  becoming  curious,  bo  scandalized."  (Apol. 
Cant.  Arian.,  n.  xi.,  t.  i.,  p.  105.) 

I  might  add  the  testimony  of  St.  Gregory  of  Myssa,  St. 
Basil,  St.  Philastrius,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  J.  Chiy- 
sostom,  antl  many  others ;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  as  the  fact  is 
not  <lisj>uted. 

It  has  sometimes  been  denied  that  the  Eucharist  was  had 
among  the  mysteries.  But  the  extracts  from  St.  Athanasfns 
and  Lactantius  are  clear  that  it  was.  So  the  testimony  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Myssa  is  full  to  that  jwint.     If  a  mystery,  it 
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under  the  general  discipline  which  included  all  mysteries.  And 
St.  Ambrose  says :  ^^  The  time  admonishes  us  to  treat  of  the 
mysteries,  and  to  proclaim  the  meaning  of  the  sacraments." 
And  St.  Augustine  says :  "  If  we  say  to  a  catechumen,  *  Dost 
thou  believe  in  Christ  ? '  he  will  answer,  '  I  do  believe,'  and 
sign  himself:  he  already  carries  on  his  forehead  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  his  Lord.  So  he  has 
believed  in  his  name.  Let  us  ask  him :  '  Durst  thou  cat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
man  ? '  he  knows  not  what  to  say,  because  Jesus  has  not  trusted 
himself  to  him."  (T.  iiiTrac.  xL  in  Joan.  Ev.,  n.  3.)  And  St. 
Paladins  says :  "  And  the  evil  stopped  not  here,  but  the  Soldiers, 
of  whom  some,  as  we  have  learned,  were  even  uninitiated, — en- 
tering into  where  the  holy  things  were  deposited,  saw  every 
thing  that  was  within,  and  the  most  holy  blood  of  Christ,  so 
groat  was  the  tumult,  was  spilt  upon  their  dress."  (De  Vita.  S. 
J.  Clirys.  Dia.,  c.  2.) 

St.  Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  says :  "  When  he  (the  catechumen) 
has  joined  his  praise  to  that  of  the  peffect  (initiated),  he  with- 
draws from  the  more  secret  mysteries,  and  is  excluded  from 
Christ's  sacrifice."  (T.  i.,  lib.  xii.,  De  Ador,  in  Sp.  et  Vir.,  p. 
445.) 

Theodoret  also  places  the  Eucharist  among  the  mysteries. 
And  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,  says :  "  It  is  the  common  law 
of  all  mysteries  to  keep  them  secret." 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  correctly  understand  what  were  the  sen- 
timents of  the  early  Church,  we  must  look  mainly  to  those  in- 
structions given  to  the  initiated^  and  not  so  much  to  those  in- 
tended for  the  multitude  without,  in  which  the  language  used 
is  oflen  obscure,  in  pursuance  of  the  Secret  Discipline. 

§  19.  Testimony  of  St.  Ignatius. 

The  first  Father  who  speaks  of  this  doctrine,  is  Ignatius, 
Bishop  of  the  great  Eastern  city  of  Antioch  for  forty  years,  and 
a  holy  martyr  under  the  Emperor  Trajan.  This  holy  and  dis- 
tinguished person  was  the  disciple  and  friend  of  the  apostles ; 
particularly  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  In  A.  D.  106,  in  his  old 
age,  and  about  six  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  the  perse- 
cuting Romaa  Emperor  came  to  Antioch,  and  had  (he  holy 
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man  brouixht  boforo  liim.  It^iiatius  "  confessed  and  denied  not^" 
and  llio  Emperor  **  coniinandcd  tliat  he  bo  carried  by  soldiers  in 
cliains  unto  the  frreat  city  of  llonu',  there  to  bo  devoured  by 
wild  l»onhts  t<>r  tlie  public gr:itifio:it ion."  "When  the  holy  mar- 
tyr,'' says  tlu»ac(M)unt  ofliis  martyrdom,  "lieard  this  annouuce- 
nu'nt,  ho  criod  out  with  joy  :  '  I  thank  Thee,  O  my  Master,  for 
that  thou  liast  piM-mitted  me  to  show  forth  in  the  jjcnalty 
lam  to  sutfor,  tlio  porfoct  love  I  have  toward  Thee ;  and  hast 
asst)i*intt'd  mo  witli  thine  Apostle  Paul  in  these  iron  bands." 
"  I'Vom  Syria,"  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "unto 
Uomo  I  oai-ry  forward  my  sufforings,  by  land  and  sea,  night  and 
day ;  oncliainod  of  ton  loo]»ards,  which  arc  the  soldiers  ranked 
around  mo  ;  wlio  bv  kindnos>;  are  made  liarsher." 

On  his  journoy  to  Komo,  he  visited  the  Holy  Polycarp, 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  the  '*  Angol"  of  Smyrna  mentioned  in  Uov. 
ii.  S'-ll.  Durini^  his  journey  ho  wrote  several  flpistles  to  dit- 
fi'ri'Ut  cliuivhos,  and  ono  to  Polyoari).  While  at  SnnTna  ho 
wrote  s(»v<>r:il  of  thoni,  ospooially  that  to  the  Romans  ;  and  after 
li'avin^  tliom  at  Troas,  ho  wrote  his  Epistles  to  Pol  yea  rji,  and 
the  diurch  Mt  Smyrna.  J  lis  Epistles  are  seven  in  number,  and 
woiv  si*j»arati'Iy  addrcs^rd  to  the  Ephesians,  the  3Iagnesiius, 
tlu'  Tr.illi.ni-,  tlio  Chun-li  at  Smyrna,  the  Romans,  the  PhiLi- 
dolphians,  and  P<»lyoarp 

In  his  Ej»istlo  to  iho  Romans,  he  besought  his  brethren  not 
to  iutorforc  for  his  sallty,  in  terms  the  most  simple,  tonching, 
and  l)oautifu].  ''You  oan  give  mo  no  better  gift,"  says  lie, 
"  than  my  immolation  to  God,  while  yet  the  altar  is  ready." — ^'•I 
long  fur  the  wild  boasts  that  aro  i»ropared  for  me." — "Fire  and 
the  cross  the  assaults  i)f  luasts,  the  rendinij  of  mv  bones,  the 
la(H*rati.»]i  of  my  limbs,  the  orushing  of  my  whole  frame,  dire 
tortures  of  Satan,  lot  them  oomo  upon  me,  so  that  I  but  go  to 
Cln!>i."" — ''Have  pity  <»n  mo,  my  brethren." — "Suffer  me  to 
imitate  the  suHl'rinirs  of  mv  (iod." — "If,  when  I  oomo  aniou'jj 
yoM,  1  claim  of  you  to  intcrl'oro  for  my  preservation,  yet  listen 
not  to  mo.  K(M'i)  faith  rat lior  with  the  terms  in  which  I  now 
writ(^  to  you.  1  livo,  but  whili*  I  am  writing  to  yon,  I  long  to 
dii*.  A[v  alfootions  arc  cruciticd." — "  This  is  no  time  forholdin'? 
l>cacc  ;  when  Christianity  is  hated  of  the  world,  it  calls  ibr  high 
exertions." — "  I  have  written  to  vou  in  ^i^vf  words.    Place  oon- 
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fidence  in  me.  Surely  Jesus  Christ  shall  make  this  manifest  to 
you,  that  I  have  spoken  truly." — "  Remember  in  your  prayers 
the  Church  that  is  in  Syria,  which  hath  God  for  iU  shepherd 
instead  of  me.  Its  only  Bishop  now  will  be  Jesus  Christ,  and 
your  love.  I  feel  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  my  flock.  I 
am  the  last  among  them." 

Before  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and  after  landing  at  a  place 
culled  Fortius,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  "he  was  met  by 
certain  brethren,  whose  minds  were  in  a  mingled  state  of  fear 
and  joy."  "  To  some  of  them  he  expressed  a  wish  that  they 
should  hold  back  from  interference ;  as  in  the  ardor  of  their 
feelings,  they  declared  their  intention  of  inducing  the  populace 
to  ask  that  this  good  man  might  not  be  killed.  Knowing  this, 
he  implored  all,  after  saluting  them,  to  show  him  a  true  love  ; 
expressing  himself  more  largely  on  the  point  than  in  his  Epistle ; 
and  entreating  them  not  to  injure  the  prospects  of  one  who  was 
hastening  to  his  Lord.  And  so,  with  all  the  brethren  on  their 
bended  knees,  he  besought  the  Son  of  God  for  the  churches, 
that  he  would  remove  from  them  this  persecution,  and  confirm 
the  brotherhood  in  all  mutual  love."  "He  was  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  close  to  the  temple."  "  We  personally  witnessed 
every  tiling,"  say  the  writers  of  this  account,  "  and  passed  the 
following  night  within  doors,  in  tears ;  and  often  knelt  we  down, 
and  addressed  to  the  Lord  a  prayer,  that  He  would  strengthen 
that  reliance  in  Him,  which  the  event  of  the  day  had  tended  to 
disturb." 

We  owe  it  to  Polycarp  that  these  important  Epistles  were 
preserved  to  after  ages.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he 
says :  "  Obeying  the  bishop  and  the  presbj'tery  with  an  entire 
mind  ;  breaking  one  bread,  which  is  the  medicine  of  immortal- 
ity ;  an  antidote  that  wo  should  not  die,  but  live  forever  in  Jesus 
Christ."  In  his  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Smyrna,  he  speaks  of 
the  Doceta,  who  denied  that  Christ  had  a  real  body,  and  says : 
"  He  (Christ)  suffered  all  these  things  for  us,  and  for  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  he  verily  suffered,  as  He  in  verity  also  raised  himself 
again  ;  and  not,  as  some  unbelievers  say,  that  He  suffered  in  ap- 
pearance only,  being  themselves  only  an  appearance ;  and  ac- 
cording to  their  belief,  so  shall  it  be  unto  them,  seeing  that  they 
are  Phantastios  and  Demoniacs."    He  further  speaki  of  thaie 
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luTotics,  jiiul  says :  "  But  I  forcwiini  you  against  boasts  in  hu- 
lujiii  shaj)o ;  llicse  you  must  not  only  not  admit  to  your  society, 
l)ut,  it*  ])OSfsil»le,  not  evon  come  in  their  way.  Only  pray  for 
them,  tliat  if  by  any  moans  thoy  may  ropont.'*'  *  *  *  "  They  (the 
hcrotios)  abstain  from  the  Eucharist  and  prayer,  because  they 
ooiill'ss  iu)i  tliat  tile  Kucharist  is  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesas 
C'hrist,  tlie  flesh  whicli  suttered  for  our  sins,  which  the  Father 
in  his  mercy  raised  ac^ain.  They,  therefore,  who  deny  the  gift 
of  (to<1,  j)erish  in  their  disputing.  Well  had  it  been  for  them 
to  make  much  of  it,  that  they  also  might  rise  again."  The  same 
sentiments  are  e.\])ressed  in  his  £pistle  to  the  Komans,  and  in 
that  tf>  the  Phila4leli)hians. 

This  language  of  Ignatius  is  so  plain,  and  the  intention  so 
manifcNt,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  to  explain  them 
away  by  any  Protestant  writer.  For  he  does  state  most  expli- 
citly, that  the  *•"  JLur/t(frhf  is  the  fltifh  of  our  ISaviour  Jesus 
Christ  ;*"  mid  then  to  make  it  still  more  clear  and  certain  as  to 
what  Ih'^li  he  <lid  mean,  he  says:  "  Mc  flesh  M'hich  sufllTCil  for 
our  sin>,  fhh'h  the  Father,  in  his  mercy,  raised  again."  And 
he  calls  t1u>«»e  heretic^  \vh«)  denied  this  doctrine;  and  ascribes 
an  etfie:iry  to  the  Kueharist,  which  could  only  belong  to  it  in 
the  view  of  one  who  hehl  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  this 
Sacrament.  He  says:  "Well  had  it  been  for  them  to  make 
nuK-h  of  it,  that  they  also  might  rise  again;"  clearly  alluding 
to  the  words  of  our  Lord  :  *'  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drink- 
oth  my  blood,  hath  etei'ual  life ;  an<l  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  ihiy."'     (John  vi.  5 4.) 

l)Ut,  Old  -Martyr,  what  right  had  you  to  say  so?  'What 
right  had  you  to  jmt  forth  that  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church? 
You  speak  of  it,  in  your  Eiusth'  to  the  church  at  Sm^Tna,  over 
which  tli4?  sainted  Polycarj)  then,  and  for  many  years  after warils, 
I^re^'ided  as  bishop,  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church;  for  you  intro- 
diuM.'  it  ^'without  hesitation,  doubt,  or  ajwlogy,"  as  our  Dr. 
l\iley  has  it.  And  Avhcre  did  you  find  this  wonderful  and  vis- 
ionary doctrine  V  Were  you  the  inventor?  Did  your  acute 
an<l  melaphysieal  mind  originate  it  ?  You  were  the  disciple  of 
the  a|H)stles — were  instrut'tcd  and  appointed  by  them— and 
claimed  to  have  learnotl  all  you  kiu;w  of  Christianity  from  them. 
Did  you  Irarn  this  doctrine  from  the  author  of  St.  John'6  (jO»- 
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pel  ?  If  not,  you  were  in  great  haste  to  introduce  heresy.  This 
was  certainly  very  inconsistent  in  you.  Did  you  not  warn  your 
Magncsian  brethren  not  to  "  be  led  astray  by  strange  doctrine, 
nor  by  old  fables,  which  are  unprofitable  "  ?  Did  you  not  urge 
the  Trallians  ^^  to  use  only  the  Christian  nourishment,  and  to 
abstain  from  that  strange  herb,  which  is  heresy "  ?  And  did 
you  not  urge  upon  all  the  necessity  of  unity,  and  to  "  concur  in 
professing  the  name  of  one  fidth,  and  one  Jesus  Christ  ^'  ?  And 
did  you  not  urge  holy  Polycarp  to  "  be  in  all  things  '  wise  as 
the  serpent  and  harmless  as  the  dove ' "  ?  Did  you  not  warn 
him  to  *^  stand  firm  as  the  anvil  under  the  stroke  '^  ?  How  then, 
in  the  face  of  all  these  expressions,  could  you  introduce  this 
strange  doctrine  ?  And  how  could  you,  on  your  very  way  to 
martyrdom,  after  using  the  glowing,  yet  simple  language,  so 
befitting  the  valiant  martyr  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  put  forth 
such  a  doctrine  ?  Was  all  your  firmness,  all  your  devotion,  all 
your  tenderness,  but  assumed,  only  to  give  force  to  your  state- 
ment of  this  alleged  false  and  absurd  doctrine?  Did  you  die 
with  a  falsehood  in  your  mouth  ?  It  would  seem  impossible, 
old  Christian  hero,  that  you  did. 

But  were  you  not  deceived  yourself?  And  how  could  this 
be  ?  You  were  a  leading  man,  eminent  for  talents,  zeal,  and 
fidelity,  and  for  many  years  bishop  of  the  great  city  of  Antioch ; 
and  your  memory  has  ever  been  sweet  to  your  brethren.  Your 
reputation  for  all  the  qualities  that  meet  and  mingle  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  eminent  saint,  was  widely  diffused.  Your  praise 
was  in  all  the  churches.  Your  Epistles  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  of  this  distant  day,  and  will  doubtless  go  down  to  later 
generations.  They  are  full  of  words  of  sweet  humility  and  holy 
confidence,  of  resignation  and  hope.  Who  can  read  them  with 
a  tearless  eye  ?  Wlio  can  believe  that  you  were  either  an  im- 
postor or  a  dupe  ?  And  if  you  were  a  dupe,  who  made  you  so  ? 
How  did  you  so  soon  forget  the  instructions  of  the  apostles,  who 
converted  and  appointed  you  ?  Was  not  this  doctrine  of  such 
an  extraordinary  character,  as  to  arrest,  at  once,  your  attention, 
and  arouse  your  determined  opposition,  if  untrue  f  Your  "  w*- 
tegrity  was  insured  by  the  insults  you  suffered ; "  and  your 
ability  by  the  opportunities  you  eigoyed.  How  (hen  could  you 
deceive,  or  be  deceived  ? 
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Hut  if  this  doetriiK*  he  untrue,  liow  did  you  succeed  in  de- 
ei-ivhii:^  thi-  Ki>hesi:uis,  tla*  Uomans,  the  Phihidelidiians,  and  the 
oliun-h  ai.  Smyrna,  and  its  lioly  bishop  and  martyr,  Polycarp? 
Thi><  huly  man  know  what  was  in  your  EpistU-s,  lor  lie  preserved 
ihcm  all.  Why  shouhl  he  transmit  to  posterity,  inu^ontradicted^ 
EpistK'S  cMintaininor  so  ^ross  an  alleged  error  ?  Wjis  he  a  faith- 
I'ul  .servant  of  liis  blaster  to  do  this?  Was  he  wise  as  the  8e^ 
})ent  and  harmless  as  the  dove,  and  as  firm  as  the  anvil  under 
the  stroke  ?  Antl  is  it  not  clear  that  he,  and  the  churches  to 
which  your  Epistles  were  a<hlressed,  a«^reed  with  you  in  senti- 
ment ?  If  any,  or  all  of  them,  disagreed  with  you,  why  did  thej 
not  dissent 't  Ami  if  they  diil  dissent,  why  did  they  not  pre- 
scrvt^  and  transmit  that  «lissc*nt  with  your  erroneous  Epistles  to 
after  times  y     Why  send  down  the  poison  without  the  antidote? 

But,  valiant  antl  intrei>id  Old  Martyr!  had  you  anticij)ated 
wliat  wise  jnen  wouM  say  of  your  doctrine  in  modern  times, 
Avould  ffou  have  made  the  statement  you  did  ?  Tliey  sj^eak  of 
it  in  viMv  harsh,  hidignant,  and  contemptuous  terms.  Keen  is 
tlu'ir  ridi<MiK',  hitter  their  sarcasm,  and  stern  their  denunciation. 
Cuuld  //«/'/  liave  withstood  all  that? 

Von  <lid  not  live  in  an  age  of  printing,  steamboats,  railroads, 
and  tilcgraphs.  The  world  is  now  endowed  with  a  sensibilitv 
it  never  felt  before.  Had  vou  liveil  in  these  briglit  davs,  vou 
could  have  been  able  to  tleeide  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  an 
alleged  Chri'<(Hin  iivjiitrrtj^  simjjly  from  its  supposed  absurdity 
or  seii'ntilie.  reasonableness,  as  apparent  to  imi)roved  human  in- 
telligence. Hut  v«:>n  seem  to  liave  acted  upon  a  different  prin- 
ciple. Y^)u  trusted  to  the  positive  instructions  of  the  apostle?, 
for  vunr  I'aith  in  this  i^reat  mvstcrv.  What  thev  tauirht,  vou 
Were  content  to  believe.  You  did  not  disjuite  upon  abstract 
groinnls,  as  U)  such  a  ffV/''<tf  n/,  but  condemned  those  who  did. 
Anil  after  all  our  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  is  still 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  our  reasoning  powers  are  much  im- 
proved, and  very  doubtful  whether  our  memories,  or  our  Chris 
tian  kn:»wle«lge,  have  inij)roveil  at  all.  And  I  most  still  think, 
that  had  y(»u  foreseen  all  the  hard  things  substantially  said 
again 't  you  by  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  modem  times, 
tliat  you  would,  nevertheless,  have  written  what  you  did.  You 
evidently  acted  upon  the  example  of  the  apostles,  to  tell  the 
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truth  and  take  the  consequences.  For  I  am  told,  in  the  history 
of  your  martyrdom,  that  you  withstood  the  mighty  Roman  Em- 
peror to  the  face,  and  remained  firm  under  all  his  frowns  and 
ridicule.  You  neither  feared  his  power  nor  heeded  his  sarcasm, 
when  he  pronounced  against  you  this  sentence :  "  Wo  command 
that  Ignatius,  who  says  that  he  carries  about  within  him  one 
who  has  been  crucified,  be  carried  by  soldiers  in  chains  to  the 
great  city  of  Rome,  there  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  for 
the  public  gratification." 

What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  you  and  of  your  testimony  ? 
You  said  to  your  Roman  brethren,  "  Place  confidence  in  me." 
Old  Soldier  of  the  Cross,  for  one,  I  do.  I  respond  to  that  re- 
quest. I  love  your  memory.  I  covet  your  company.  I  ask 
your  prayers.  I  can  see  nothing  to  prove  you  either  a  knave 
or  a  fool — either  an  impostor  or  victim.  I  have  read  your 
Epistles.  They  are  beautitul.  They  are  full  of  ardent  piety. 
They  speak  in  the  strain  of  candor  and  humility.  I  can  see  no 
vein  of  vice  or  deception  peeping  out  at  any  point.  If  you  in- 
tended to  conceal  any  cheat  or  imposition,  most  successfully 
have  you  done  it.  I  confess  myself  too  weak  to  detect  it.  And 
I  find  nothing  in  your  history  to  enable  me  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  you  were  both  honest  and  intelligent. 
As  such  I  trust  you,  whatever  wise  wits  may  say,  either  of  you 
or  of  the  doctrine  you  held.  They  may  call  you  a  "  mystic," 
a  "  visionary,"  and  say  you  were  fond  of  old  wives'  fables,  (the 
very  thing  you  wrote  against,)  but  it  was  by  such  mystics  and 
visionaries  as  you  that  Christ's  Kingdom  was  built  up ;  and  all 
these  arbitrary  and  unsupported  assertions  are  more  than  over- 
come by  your  exemplary  life,  your  noble  Epistles,  and  your 
glorious  martyrdom. 

g  20.  Testimony/  of  St,  Justin  and  of  St.  Irenoeus. 

The  next  Father  who  speaks  upon  this  subject  is  the  holy 
Justin,  the  philosopher  and  martyr,  and  usually  called  Justin 
Martyr.  He  was  bom  in  Samaria,  of  heathen  parents,  and  grew 
up  ignorant  of  Christianity.  He  was  vigilant  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  joined  different  sects  of  philosophers,  and  was 
yet  dissatisfied.  One  day  he  was  wandering  by  the  sea  side,  when 
he  met  an  old  man,  who  preached  unto  hua  im  4  to 
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liis  conversion  in  A.  D.  132,  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
St.  John.  About  eighteen  years  alter  this  he  fixed  his  residence 
at  Konie,  where  lie  eonijjoseil  several  writings  in  defence  of  the 
Gospel.  He  was  also  a  (li^lingui.shed  preacher.  Among  the 
works  he  etanposed  was  liis  Ajjology  for  the  Christinu  ReligioOi 
ju'esented  to  the  lloiuan  Emperor,  Antoninus  Pius.  In  AD. 
107  he  sulVered  martyrdom  at  Kome.  He  and  his  companions 
were  arresteil,  and  ])rought  before  the  Roman  Prefect,  Rasticos, 
who  asked,  '*  Art  thou  not,  in  short,  a  ChristLan?  "  And  Justin 
aiiswered,  ''  Yea,  1  am  a  Christian."  The  other  glorious  mar- 
tyrs al<o  answered,  each  for  himself,  "I,  too,  am  a  Christian." 
Atler  in  vain  attempting,  by  threats  and  arguments,  to  induce 
them  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods,  and  after  they  had  told 
the  IVefect,  "  Do  what  thou  wilt,  for  we  are  Christians,  and  do 
no  sacrilice  to  idols,"  he  jironounced  tliis  sentence:  "  Let  such 
as  refuse  to  do  saerifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  obey  the  decree  of 
the  Emperor,  l»e  scourged,  nnd  then  led  away  to  capital  punish- 
ment, in  pursuance  of  the  laws."  In  accordance  with  this  de- 
cree, they  suffered. 

Justin  says:  "  Autl  this  food  is  called  amongst  us  eucharist: 
of  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  partake  but  he  who  believes  what 
we  teach  is  true,  and  has  been  washed  in  the  laver  (of  baptism) 
which  is  i\)Y  remission  <»f  sins,  nnd  unto  regeneration,  and  who 
so  lives  as  Christ  lias  delivered.  For  we  do  not  receive  thcso 
things  as  common  bnad  and  connnon  drink;  but  in  the  (same) 
maimer  as  Jesus  C-hrlst,  our  Saviour,  being  made  flesh  by  the 
word  ot'(Tod,  had  bt^tli  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation ;  even 
so  we  have  been  taught,  that  the  food  over  which  thanksgiving 
]ia.s  been  made,  (eucharist i/A'd,)  by  the  prayer  of  the  word  which 
came  from  him, — by  which  (food)  our  blood  and  flesh  are  nour- 
ished bv  transmutation, — is  both  flesh  and  blood  of  that  same 
incarnate  Je^^iis.  For  the  apostles,  in  the  memoirs  com^>osedb7 
them,  which  are  called  Gospels,  have  delivered,  that  Jesus  gave 
them  this  injunctitm  :  that,  having  taken  bread,  and  given  thaukSi 
he  said,  Ih  f/tis  in  f*)ii».inhiuin''*:  tif  mc  ;  this  is  my  body ;  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  having  taken  the  cup  and  given  thanks^  he 
said,  Tlii^  is  my  lilood ;  and  that  he  distributed  (them)  to  these 
alone.''     (Apol.  i.,  n.  05,  GO,  p.  «'J,  83.) 

The  language  of  tliLi  extract  is  also  so  plain,  and  the  meii^ 
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ing  SO  clear,  that  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  ever  been  a  se- 
rious doubt  entertained  of  the  true  intention  of  the  writer.  He 
states  explicitly  that  they  did  not  receive  these  things  as  com- 
mon bread  and  common  drink — that  Christ  was  made  flesh  by 
the  tcord  of  God,  and  even  so  the  food  by  the  prayer  of  the 
word  which  came  from  Christ,  is  both  flesh  and  blood  of  that 
same  Jesus  incarnate ;  and  then  to  confinn  this  sense  he  quotes 
the  words,  Do  this  in  remembran/^e  of  me:  This  is  my  body ; 
This  is  my  blood. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Justin  departed  from  the  usual  practice, 
imder  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret,  in  revealing  this  mystery  to 
one  outside  the  church.  The  reason  why  he  did  so  would  seem 
to  be  this :  In  his  Apology  he  assumed  to  set  out  the  leading 
tenets  of  his  religion ;  and  as  it  was  a  professed  statement  of 
those  tenets,  intended  for  the  Emperor,  the  head  and  represent- 
ative of  tlie  whole  Empire,  it  was  proper  he  should  state  the 
facts  plainly.  There  was  a  respect  due  to  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  officers,  not  due  to  individuals,  as  such.  In  the 
letter  from  the  Church  at  Smyrna  to  the  Church  at  Philome- 
liuin,  giving  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  holy  Polycarp, 
which  took  j)lace  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Verrus,  it  is  stated,  that  when  the  Proconsul  had 
urged  the  holy  man  to  "  swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar,"  ho  re- 
plied, "  I  am  a  Christian ;  and  if  you  wish  to  hear  the  Christian 
doctrine,  appoint  me  a  time,  and  hear  me."  The  Proconsul  an- 
swered, "  Persuade  the  people."  Polycarp  replied,  *'  To  you  I 
thought  it  right  to  give  account,  for  we  have  been  taught  to 
give  to  rulers  and  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  such  fitting 
honor  as  hurtoth  not  our  souls ;  but  them  I  deem  not  worthy, 
that  I  should  defend  myself  before  them." 

The  third  Father  who  mentions  this  subject  is  IrenaDus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons  in  France,  who  was  born  about  forty  yearn 
after  the  death  of  St.  John,  and  who  was  tlie  disciple  of  Polycarp. 
He,  and  nineteen  thousand  of  his  flock,  were  martyred  at  Lyons, 
by  a  mob,  A.  D.  202.    Irenseus  says : 

'^  But  how  shall  they  feel  assured  that  that  bread,  over  which 
thanksgiving  has  been  made,  is  the  body  of  their  Lord,  and  the 
chalice  of  his  blood,  if  they  do  not  decbure  him  the  Son  of  the 
World's  Orettorf**—*^  Bat  how  agun  do  they  say,  that  that 
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flesh  which  is  noari«hed  by  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  by  Ui 
blood,  passes  into  corruption,  and  partakes  not  of  the  fife?" 
(Adv.  Ilosres.,  1.  iv.,  c.  18,  n.  4,  6,  p.  261.) 

^'  But  if  it  (the  flesh)  is  not  saved,  then  neither  did  the  Loid 
redeem  us  by  his  blood ;  nor  is  the  chalice  of  the  Eachariat  the 
communication  of  his  blood ;  nor  is  the  bread  which  we  bmk 
the  communication  of  his  body.'*  *  *  *  "Knee,  thereforei  boA 
the  nungled  cup  and  the  created  bread  reoeiTe  the  Woidef 
God,  and  the  Eucharist  becomes  Christ's  body  and  Uood,  al 
out  of  these  the  substance  of  our  flesh  inoreases  and  8alMiil% 
how  can  they  say  that  the  flesh  is  not  sosceptible  of  the  gift  ef 
God) — which  (^)  is  life  eternal, — ^that  flesh  which  is  nonriAed 
by  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  is  his  memberf" 
(Ibid.,  1.  v.,  c.  2,  n.  2,  8,  p.  203,  294.) 

Tliis  language  seems  too  plain  to  be  nusnnderstood. 

Between  Irenscus  and  St.  John,  the  apostle,  there  was  only 
one  link,  the  martyr  Polycarp.  As  we  have  seen,  Polycup 
was  the  intimate  fnend  of  Ignatius,  and  alike  distingaished  is 
the  church.  He  was  then,  doubtless,  well  acqamnted  with  the 
faitli  of  Ignatius.  The  historical  &cts  and  circnmstances  rdit- 
ing  to  those  2>crsons  all  show  that  Xgnatios  and  Polycaiphdd 
the  same  faith.  The  fact  that  IrenfiBus  held  this  doctrine,  and 
he  being  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  of  whom  and  of  whose  findi 
he  speaks  so  plainly  and  confidently,  is  very  conclusive  proof 
that  Polycarp  and  the  Church  at  Smyrna  held  this  same  fiudi. 
Irenccus  also  expressly  declares,  as  wo  have  seen,  that  the  chordi 
throughout  the  world  held  the  same  faiih,  and  was  united  is 
the  8anio  government.  The  only  exception  was  the  heretics  of 
those  days,  who  did  hold  doctrines  that  no  one  now  can  en- 
dorse. 77teir  heresy  consisted  in  opinions  thai  JProteHanti  wS 
not  7naintahi,  Those  heretics  who  denied  that  Christ  had  % 
real  body,  of  course  were  compelled  to  deny  his  Real  P^esenee 
in  the  Eucharist. 

Ignatius  was  from  Antioch,  and  wrote  on  his  way  to  Rasa 
Justin  resided  and  wrote  at  Rome.  IrensBos  was  Bidiop  of 
Lyons  in  France,  and  wrote  there.  These  writers,  ^aod  thi 
churches  to  whom  they  wrote,  and  in  which  they 
widely  separated,  and  yet  they  all  agreed  in  this 
then,  the  fact  be  certain  and  sure,  that  the  OiAoB 
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the  (lays  of  Ireuieus,  was  united  while  still  spread  over  the  whole 
world,  the  church  must  have  then  held  this  doctrine.  For  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  reconcile  any  other  state  of  case  with 
the  ciearly  proved  fiicts  of  history.  First  we  have  the  explicit 
testimony  of  Ignatius.  We  then  have  the  testimony  of  Poly- 
carp,  and  of  the  Churches  to  which  Ignatius  addressed  his  Epis- 
tles ;  for  while  they  have  not,  in  so  many  words,  expressly  en- 
dorsed the  sentiments  expressed  by  Ignatius,  they  did  so  by 
their  explicit  acta.  Then  we  have  the  testimony  of  Justin,  who 
assumes  to  state,  for  the  Roman  Emperor,  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  He  must  be  presumed  to  have  done  what  he  ex- 
pressly imdertook  to  do ;  for  he  gave  the  most  conclusive  proofs 
that  he  was  both  competefU  <xnd  honest.  Then  comes  Irenscus, 
who  also  states  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  ho  af- 
firms was  then  spread  in  unity  throughout  the  whole  world. 
And  against  the  array  of  testimony  as  to  the  historical  fact,  that 
the  church,  from  the  days  of  Ignatius  in  A.  D.  106,  down  to  the 
time  of  Irenteus  in  A.  D.  178,  did  hold  this  doctrine,  what  is 
there  to  oppose  ?  Who  disputed  it  ?  What  divisions  and  con- 
troversies did  arise  ?  Who  denounced  it,  except  those  heretics 
that  all  condemn  ?  Where  wore  those  who  held  the  true  faith, 
if  this  was  not?  How,  then,  did  this  doctrine  get  into  the 
church,  if  not  originally  in  it  ?  Why  were  other  heresies  de- 
nounced, and  this  not  noticed,  if  it  was  a  heresy?  Who  can 
account  for  such  a  remarkable  phenomenon  under  such  a  state 
of  circumstances?  What  rational  hypothesis  can  be  assumed 
for  such  a  supposed  case  ? 

§  21.  Testimony  of  the  Fathers  subsequent  to  the  days  of 

Irenceus, 

In  reference  to  the  faith  of  the  church  afler  the  days  of 
Iremeus  and  down  to  the  begmnbg  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers  regarding  this  point  is  so  full,  that  I 
can  only  quote  a  few  passages  from  their  numerous  works.  In 
my  examination  of  the  authority  of  the  early  church  writers,  I 
found  Protestant  controvertLsts,  in  many  cases,  claiming  their 
authority  against  this  tenet.  Of  course  they  were  obliged,  by 
every  rule  of  rights  reasoD,  and  justice,  to  specify  the  particular 
Fathers,  aad  quote  from  their  works  the  passages,  at  least  in 
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j):\rt,  tliat  wore  alloge<l  to  be  opposed  to  this  doctrine.    My 
course  was  to  take  tho  jmssaije  irom  a  particular  writer,  and 
ko('])inir  in  view  the  practice  under  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret, 
an»l  inakinuf  a  duo  allowance  for  the  circumstances  under  wbicli 
th(i  author  wrote,  and  es]M»cially  the  precise  point  he  was  tlis- 
ciissinur,  to  compare  it  with  other  passages  from  the  same  author. 
\o  author  speaks  with  the  same  certainty  in  all  places  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  comi)arin<:c  «ill  he  says  upon  the  same  point  that  we 
can  ho]K'  to  do  him  justice.     In  this  way  I  found  no  serious  diffi- 
culty.    I  foimd  IVotestant  writers  neglecting  the  Discipline  of 
the  Secret,  and  ot\en  quotiuLcfrom  those  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
exj>ressly   intendoil   for  strangers;    and,   therefore,   purposely 
geiu*ral,  an<l  not  explicit  as  to  the  mysteries.     In  reference  to 
St.  Clement,  of  Alexandria,  certain  Protestant  writers  have  in- 
sisted that  this  Father  never  interpreted  the  language  of  the 
Sixth  (»t"  .John,  in  a  literal  sense,  and  to  prove  it,  they  quote 
from  hi-^   al!e«rorical  interpretation  of  that  chapter.     Tlie  fiict 
was,  that  this  Father  had  interpreted  this  chapter  in  both  a 
literal  an»l  ilj^Jirative  sense,  and  after  giving  the  literal  sense, 
th'vii  prolrssedly  det'lnres  the  other  iuterju'otations  allegorical. 

St.  CMinu-nt,  of  Alexandria,  A.  1).  190:  *'''  Eat  my  fltsh^hs 
sailh,  tntf^  Jrlnl:  ;////  hhu\>f.  The  Lord  supplies  iis  with  the>c 
beiiltiiiu:  aliments,  and  ii:ives  tlesh  and  pours  forth  blood;  and 
nothing  is  wanting  for  the  children's  growth.  Oh  tlje  incredi- 
ble mystery."      (Panlag.  1.  i.,  c.  vi.) 

Origen,  216  :  "  You  who  have  been  accustomed  to  be  present 
at  the  divine  inysterie<,  know  that  when  you  receive  the  Iwdy 
of  the  Lord,  you  take  e:ire,  with  all  caution  and  veneration,  le>l 
any  part  tlieref)f,  however  small,  should  fall,  lost  any  portion  of 
th(?  conserrati?d  gift  should  be  lost.  For  if  any  part  of  it  should 
fill,  through  your  m-gligonce,  you  think  youi-sclves  guilty;  .ami 
you  thuik  rightly."'     (T.  ii.  Hum.  xiii.  in  Exod.  n.  3.) 

St.  Cyprian,  '1\^  :  "Thu  mouthssanctified  with  heavenly  fo-vl, 
after  the  bocly  and  blood  of  the  Lord  rejected  the  profane  con- 
taminatioim  :nid  the  leavinnrs  of  idols." 

''The  fallen  against  the  upright,  and  the  wounded  against 
the  sound,  utters  threat ;< ;  and  because  he  does  not  at  ohqq  re- 
ceive with  <h'filed  hands  tlu;  Lord's  body,  or  drink  >vith  polluted 
mouth  the  Lord's  l)loo«l,  the  saciilegioiis  is  wrathful  against  the 
priests."     (I)e  Lapsis,  p.  .372,  377,  380-382.) 
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"  Since,  therefore,  he  says,  that  whosoever  shall  eat  of  his 
bread  shall  live  forever ;  and  as  it  is  manifest  that  those  live 
who  touch  his  body,  and  receive  the  encharist  by  right  of  com- 
munication, so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared,  and  is  mat- 
ter for  prayer,  lest  any  of  us,  who  while  cut  off  is  separated 
from  the  body  of  Christ,  remain  &r  from  salvation,  according  to 
his  threat  and  word :  UnJesa  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you."  (De 
Orat.  Dom.,  p.  420-1.) 

St.  Cornelius,  252 :  "  When  he  (Novatian)  has  made  the  ob- 
lations, and  is  distributing  a  portion  to  each,  at  the  time  that  he 
gives  it,  instead  of  the  blessing,  he,  seizing  with  both  his  hands 
the  hands  of  the  communicant,  leaves  not  hold  until  each  pro- 
nounces this  oath  (for  I  will  give  his  own  words) :  '  Swjear  to 
me,  by  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  never  to 
desert  me,  or  to  return  to  Cornelius.' "  (Ep.  Come,  ad  Fabium 
Episc.  Antioch.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  R,  L  vi.,  c.  43.) 

St.  Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  258:  '^An  individual  who  had 
been  baptized  by  heretics,  and  seeing  baptism  administered  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  was  struck  with  the  difference,  and  ap- 
plied to  St.  Dionysius  to  be  rebaptized.  He,  in  his  turn,  writes 
for  advice  to  Pope  Xystus :  '  For  I  did  not  dare  to  renew  from  the 
begitming  one  who  had  heard  the  eucharists,  and  joined  in  the 
amen,  and  stood  by  the  table,  and  stretched  forth  his  hands  for 
the  reception  of  the  holy  food,  and  had  received  it,  and  who 
had  partaken,  for  a  considerable  time,  pf  the  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  But  I  bade  him  be  of  good  courage,  and  with 
firm  faith  and  a  good  conscience  to  come  to  the  participation  of 
the  holy  things.  But  he  ceases  not  from  his  grie^  and  trembles 
to  approach  the  holy  table ;  and  can  scarcely  bear,  even  when 
requested,  to  bo  present  at  the  prayers.' "  (Ep.  ad  Xystum,  p. 
163-5.) 

Eusebius,  325  :  ''  And  they,  who  were  according  to  Moses, 
once  in  every  year  sacrificed  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  first  month,  in  the  evening ;  but  we,  who  are  of  the  New 
Testament,  on  every  Lord's  Day  celebrating  our  passover,  are 
unceasingly  filled  with  the  body  of  the  Lord,  we  unceasingly 
partake  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  (Ex.  Tract,  de  Paschate,  t. 
i.,  p.  253-7.) 
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St.  Thoodoro,  nno :  "Ami  lot  the  oatochiimons  who  arc  in 
the  innnastcrics,  ami  await  tlio  <lroa<l  remission  of  their  sins, 
and  the  ^raco  of  tli(^  sjiiritual  mystery,  learn  from  you  that  it 
Ix'hoovcs  them  to  weep  over  and  hewail  tlieir  former  sins,  and  to 
]>rei):ire  theinsolves  for  the  sanetification  of  tlieir  souls  and 
hcxlics,  so  as  to  he  aMe  to  endure  the  hlood  and  body  of  the 
Saviour  Lord,  to  tliink  of  which  is  even  terrihie."    (Ep.  12,  t.iv.) 

St.  James  of  Xisihis,  340:  "But  our  Lord  did  this  T>efore 
he  was  ajiprehended,  and  leavins?  the  place  where  he  made  the 
passover,  and  gave  liis  own  body  that  they  might  eat,  andliis 
hlood  that  tlu'V  miufht  drink,  he  went  with  his  disciples  to  the 
place  where  he  was  seize(f.  As,  therefore,  his  body  had  been 
eaten,  and  his  hlood  drank,  he  i^aa  repvted  to  be  among  the 
deuff.  F<»r  our  Lord,  with  his  own  hands,  gave  his  own  body 
for  food  ;  and  though  he  >vas  not  yet  crucified,  he  gave  his  own 
Mood  for  drink."     (Serni.  xiv.  dc  Pash.,  n.  4-C.) 

St.  Liherius,  l\)pe:  "This  is  he,  who  with  five  loaves,  and 
two  tishes,  fed  four  thousand  of  the  people  in  the  desert.  lie 
couM  have  fed  more,  had  there  Injen  more.  In  fine,  he  liafi 
called  many  to  the  nui>tials,  hut  now  not  bread  from  barley,  bnt 
a  l)«Hly  is  served  out  from  heaven."  (Or.  in  Consecr.  MarcelL 
soror.  S.  Amhrosii.  n.  i.) 

St.  Ililarv,  -^^G  :  "If,  then,  Christ  trnlv  assumed  the  flesh 
of  our  body,  and  the  man  that  was  horn  of  Mary  is  truly  Christ, 
an<l  if  we  truly  receive  the  flesh  of  his  own  body  under  the  mys- 
tery,  (an<l  through  this  we  shall  be  one,  because  the  Father  is  in 
him,  ami  he  in  us,)  how  is  it  that  a  unity  of  will  is  asserted, 
whereas  the  natural  i>ossession  (of  flesh)  through  a  sacrament,  is 
a  sacrament  of  j»erfcct  unity  ?  " 

''  For  what  we  say  concerning  the  natural  %'erity  (very 
nature)  of  Christ  in  us,  unless  we  have  learned  it  from  him,  we 
say  it  foolishly  and  impiously.  For  himself  says,  Jl/y  Jlesh  U 
truhf  f/f  (if.  ami  uoj  hlomJ  h  tnthj  drink.  He  that  catcth  my 
Jfts/i  n/td  drhihth  m}/  hJood  ahideth  in  me,  and  I  in  hmu 
(St.  .lohn  vi.  ")0-7.)  C)f  the  verity  of  t\\Q flesh  and  bloody  there 
is  no  room  Icfl  for  douhting.  For  now,  both  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Lonl  himself,  and  by  our  faith,  it  is  truly  flesh  and 
it  is  truly  blood  ;  and  the^e  being  received  and  drunk  effect 
this,  that  both  we  are  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  us.     Is  not  this 
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the  truth  ?  Let  not  this  be  the  truth  for  those  who  deny  that 
Christ  Jesus  is  true  God.  He  is,  therefore,  himself  in  us  by 
means  of  flesh,  and  we  are  in  liim ;  whilst  with  him,  that  which 
we  are,  is  in  God."    (De  Trinitate,  1.  viii.,  n.  13-17.) 

Council  of  Nice,  826 :  "  Neither  canon  nor  custom  has 
handed  down  that  they  who  have  not  authority  to  offer,  should 
give  the  body  of  Christ  to  those  who  do  offer."     (Con.  xviii.) 

St.  Athanasius,  362 :  In  his  discourse  to  the  baptized^  this 
great  saint  speaks  thus :  "  Thou  wilt  see  t^e  Levites  bearing 
bread  and  a  chalice  of  wine,  and  arranging  the  table :  as  long  as 
the  supplications  and  prayers  as  yet  take  not  place,  there  is 
simply  the  bread  and  the  cup ;  but  after  that  the  great  and 
marvellous  prayers  have  been  completed,  then  the  bread  is  the 
body,  and  the  cup  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"Let  us  come  to  the  perfection  of  the  mysteries.  This 
hroiid  an<l  this  cup  are  simply  such,  as  long  as  the  prayers  and 
sup]>lications  have  not  as  yet  taken  place ;  but  afler  that  the 
great  prayers  and  holy  supplications  have  been  sent  on  high,  tjie 
Word  descends  into  that  bread,  and  that  cup,  and  it  is  his 
body."     (Mail  Nov.  Collect.  Veter.  Script.  T.  ix.,  p.  C26.) 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  363 :  Explaining  to  the  newly  bap- 
tized the  abjuration,  "  I  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  pomps," 
he  says :  "  Moreover  things  hung  up  at  idol  festivals,  either 
meat^  or  bread,  or  other  such  things  which  are  polluted  by  the 
invocation  of  the  unclean  spirits,  are  classed  in  the  pomp  of  the 
devil.  For  as  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist,  before  the 
invocation  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  was  simple  bread  and  wine, 
whereas,  after  the  invocation,  the  bread  becomes  Christ's,  body 
and  the  wine  Christ's  blood,  so  in  like  manner  such  meats  per- 
taining to  the  pomp  of  Satan,  though  in  their  own  nature  sim- 
ple, become,  by  the  invocation  of  the  evil  spirits,  profane." 
(Catech.  Mystag.  i.  [xix.,]  n.  7.) 

In  another  catechetical  ioBtruction  to  the  newly  baptized,  he 
says,  among  other  things :  "  He  himself  therefore  having  de- 
clared and  said  concerning  the  bread,  This  is  my  hody^  who 
shall  dare  to  doubt  henceforward  ?  And  he  himself  having  set- 
tled and  said,  This  is  my  blood,  who  shall  ever  doubt,  saying. 
This  is  not  his  blood  ?  " 

"  Wherefore  do  not  contemplate  the  bread  and  the  wine  as 
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bare  (olements),  for  Ihcy  are,  according  to  the  Ijord's  declara- 
tion, Christ's  body  and  blood ;  for  even  though  sense  suggests 
this  to  thee,  yot  let  f'iith  stablisli  tliee.  Judge  not  the  thbg 
fboni  the  taste,  but  from  faith  be  fiHly  assured  without  miso^v- 
hig,  that  thou  hast  been  vouchsafed  Christ's  body  and  bloocL" 

''  These  things  having  learned,  and  being  fully  persuaded 
that  what  seems  bread  is  not  bread,  even  though  sensible  to  the 
taste,  but  Christ's  body  ;  and  what  seems  wine  is  not  wine,  even 
thougli  the  taste  will  have  it  so,  but  Christ's  blood."*'  (CatecL 
Mystag.  V.  [al.  23,]  p.  331-2.) 

St.  E])hrera,  Syrus,  370 :  "  '  The  Uon  shall  cat  straw  like  the 
ox?  (Is.  xi.  7.)  Because  the  just  as  well  as  sinners  eat  the 
living  body  which  is  upon  the  altar."  (T.  ii.  Part  2,  Syr.  Comm. 
in  Esai.) 

*  *  *  u  "pij^,  reality  was  by  our  Lord  exhibited,  when  on 
Alount  Zion  lie  broke  his  own  body  and  distributed  his  blood, 
s:iyiiiL(,  '  Do  thi**  in  eommomoration  of  me.'  "     (Id.) 

'*The  Jewish  maidens  placed  their  glory  in  their  veils:  in  a 
like  veil  al.so  il«)  we  place  our  glory,  Christ's  blood,  which  is  of 
inappreciable  value.  The  assemblies  of  those  who  have  aban- 
doned the  ri^lit  palii,  have  not  in  their  veils  the  blood  of  Christ; 
they  who  believe  that  Jesu<;  has  no  body,  have  a  figure  of  his 
blood,  for  real  bluod  will  be  foun<l  to  be  there,  whence  a  real 
bo<ly  is  not  absent."     (T.  ii.  Syr.  Serm.  xlvii.  Adv.  Ila^reses.) 

"  Ik'come  a  blameless  believer.  Partake  also  of  the  spotless 
body  of  the  Lord  with  all  fliith,  having  a  most  full  assurance 
that  thou  sincerely  eatest  the  very  Lamb  himsel£"  ♦  ♦  *  u  j^q^ 
that  which  the  only-beg«)tten  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  has  done 
for  us  transcends  every  thing,  both  apprehension  and  words." 
(T.  iii.  (ir.  Adv.  Scrutat.) 

Si.  (iregory  of  Nyssa,  370  :  "  For  as  a  little  leaven,  accord- 
ing U)  the  a])o>tle,  assimilates  to  itself  the  whole  mass,  so,  when 
that  body,  which  was  by  God  snutten  with  death,  is  within  oar 
])ody,  it  changes  an<l  tran.slers  the  whole  to  itself."  (T.  iii.  Orat. 
Catcch.  Magn.,  c.  37.) 

"■  Again,  the  broad  is,  at  one  time, common  bread,  but,  when 
the  mystery  .^liall  havci  ma<le  it  sacred,  Christ's  body  it  is  both 
called  and  is.^^  (T.  iii.  in  l>aj)t.  chr.,  p.  309-71.)  '' ITie  ques- 
tion,  therefore,  was,  how  the  body  of  Chiist  in  each  man  gives 
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life  to  the  whole  nature  of  those  men  in  whom  there  is  faith  ; 
is  shared  amongst  all,  and  is  itself  not  lessened  ?  "  (T.  iii.  Orat 
Catech.  Magn.,  c.  37.) 

St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  370  :  Speaking  of  Athanasius,  he 
says :  "  After  being  thus  nurtured  and  tutored,  as  beseems  men 
who  arc  now  about  to  be  set  over  the  people,  and  to  handle 
the  mighty  body  of  Christ,"  4c.     (T.  L  Or.  xxi.) 

Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  eat  the  Paschal 
liimb,  and  his  appUcation  of  that  type  to  our  Passover,  he  says : 
"  But  on  this  occasion  the  law  prescribes  to  thee  the  staff  that 
firmly  supports,  that  thou  mayest  neither  stagger  in  thy  reason, 
when  thou  hcarest  of  the  blood  of  God,  and  of  his  passion  and 
death ;  nor  involve  thyself  in  Atheism,  in  the  attempt  to  play  the 
defender  of  God,  but,  without  shame  or  doubt,  eat  the  body,  drink 
tlie  blood,  if  thou  desirest  life,  neither  disbelieving  what  is  said 
about  flesh,  nor  affected  rigorously  by  what  is  said  of  his  pas* 
sion."     (Id.  Or.  xlii.) 

St.  Basil,  370 :  "  With  what  fear,  with  what  full  conviction, 
witli  what  disposition,  should  we  partake  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  ?  The  fear  is  taught  us  by  the  apostle  when  he  says, 
Jle  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily^  Ac.  The  faith  of 
Christ's  words  produces  full  conviction^  seeing  that  he  says, 
This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you.  Do  this  for  a  com- 
memoration of  me,"  &c.    (Reg.  Brev.  luterrog.  clxxii.  T.  ii.  P.  ii.) 

"  Jiule  the  eighth. — ^That  we  ought  not  to  draw  distinctions, 
and  to  doubt  of  what  is  said  by  the  Lord,  but  be  fully  per- 
suaded that  every  word  of  God  is  true  and  possible,  even  though 
nature  repugn.  For  therein  is  the  struggle  of  faith."  As 
examples  he  adduces  Matt.  xiv.  25-31 ;  John  vi.  53-4 :  The 
Jews  strove  among  themselves^  sayingy  how  can  this  man  give 
U3  his  flesh  to  eatf  <fec.  (Luke  i.  13,  18-20;  Rom.  iv.  19-22. 
T.  ii.  P.  L  Hom.  Moraha.) 

St.  Macarius  of  Egypt,  371 :  ♦  *  ♦  "But  the  children  whom 
ho  has  begotten  of  his  own  seed,  and  whom  he  has  made  par- 
takers of  his  grace,  in  whom  the  Lord  has  been  formed,  he 
nurtures  with  a  peculiar  aliment  and  food  and  drink,  differing 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  men,  and  he  gives  himself  to  those  who 
have  their  conversation  with  their  Father,  according  to  that  say- 
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infr  of  the  Lord,  JTe  that  eateth  myjfesh  and  drinketh  my  bloody 
ahidefh  in  me^  and  shall  not  see  death,'*'*     (Horn,  xiv.,  n.  4.) 

B.  Is:iins,  372 :  "  If  tliou  dcsirest  to  receive  the  body  of 
Christ,  have  care  that  tlioii  hoar  not  in  thy  heart  either  anger 
or  hatred  a<^in.st  any  individual."     (Orat.  Reg.  ad  Men.,  n.  50.) 

St.  Paoian,  372 :  "  One  guilty  of  (taking)  human  life  conld 
not  be  ahsolveil :  shall  the  violator  of  the  body  of  the  Lord 
esca])e  ?  "     (Pa ram.  ad  Poenit.,  n.  7.) 

1^.  Jerom,  885  :  "  IVIany  also  of  those  who  live  in  the  worid 
feel  this  energizing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  I  mean  those 
who  assist  at  the  altar,  and  those  who  approach  to  partake  of 
the  mysteries  of  Christ,  for  of  a  sudden  they  are  filled  with  joy, 
and  tears,  and  gladness.  Wherefore  the  Christian  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  partakes  not  of  mere  bread  and  wine,  but  of  tbe 
body  in  veritv,  and  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  sanctified  bv 
the  Holy  Sj)int."     (Comment,  util.) 

St.  Siric'ius,  Pope,  380  : — Speaking  of  apostates  he  says: 
"  Such  we  order  to  be  cut  off  from  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
with  wliich,  in  times  past,  they  were  at  the  new  birth  redeemed." 
(Ep.  ad  Hinm.,  n.  4.) 

Tlioophilns  of  Alexandria,  387:  "From  this  it  is  manifest 
that  Christ  could  not  have  been  crucified  for  demons,  lest  de- 
mons might  be  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood."  (Epis.  PasL, 
n.  xi.) 

St.  Ejnphanius,  385:  "For  the  only-begotten  has  come, 
and  so  Iiolds  our  mother  the  church,  that  tranquil  harbor  of 
])eace,  our  joy,  she  that  broatheth  of  the  cypress  of  the  vine, 
(cant.  i.  14,)  and  she  that  beareth  to  us  that  grape-cluster  of  the 
eulotry,  and  daily  gladdens  us  with  that  care-dispolling  drink, 
Christ's  blood,  unmingled,  true."  (T.  i.  Adv.  Ha?res.  [Expos. 
P'id.]  p.  1000-7.) 

St.  Ambrose,  385  :  "  Look  to  what  thou  art  doing,  oh  priest, 
and  touch  not  Christ's  body  witli  a  fevered  hand."  (T.  ii.,  1.  L 
Do  Vid.,  c.  X.,  n.  Oo.) 

"Porhai)s  thou  wilt  say,  'I  see  a  diflferent  thing  ;  how  is  it 
that  you  assert  to  me  that  T  receive  the  body  of  Christ?'  It 
yet  remains  for  us  to  i)rove  this  also." 

"  Now  if  human  benediction  availed  so  much  to  change  na- 
ture, what  shall  we  say  concerning  the  divine  eonseeration  itself, 
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where  the  very  words  of  the  Saviour  operate  ?  For  this  sacra- 
ment which  thon  receivest  is  effected  by  the  word  of  Christ. 
Now  if  the  word  of  Elias  so  availed  as  to  draw  down  fire  from 
heaven,  shall  not  the  word  of  Christ  be  of  avail  to  change  the 
natures  (species)  of  the  elements  ?  Concerning  the  works  of 
the  whole  world,  you  have  read  He  spake  and  they  were  made ; 
He  commanded  and  they  were  created ;  the  word,  therefore, 
of  Clirist,  which  could,  out  of  nothing,  make  that  which  was 
not,  cannot  it  change  those*  things  which  are,  into  that  which 
they  were  not  ?  '* 

"  Why  seekest  thou  here  the  order  of  nature  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  was,  contrary  to  nature, 
bom  of  a  virgin  ?•  Real,  in  truth,  was  Christ's  flesh  that  was 
crucified,  that  was  buried ;  therefore  is  this  really  the  sacrament 
of  that  flesh."     (T.  ii.  De  Mysteriis,  c.  viii.-ix.) 

Marius  Victorinus,  390  :  *  *  *  "  For  if  what  we  receive  is 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  Christ  is  life,  wo  ask  for  supersubstan- 
tial  bread,  for  riches  dwell  in  Christ  bodily."  (L.  ii.  Adv.  Arian, 
n.  8.) 

St.  Paulinus,  395.  Describing  the  death  of  St.  Ambrose,  he 
says :  "  Having  come  down,  he  (the  priest)  presented  to  the 
saint  the  body  of  the  Lord,  which,  when  he  had  received  and 
swallowed,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  taking  with  him  a  good  viati- 
cum, that  hb  soul,  being  more  refreshed  by  virtue  of  this  food, 
might  now  be  gladdened  with  the  companionship  of  angels, 
whose  life  he  led  on  earth."  (Vita  S.  Ambros.  [Lit.  ap.  S. 
Ambr.]  n.  47.    T.  ii.  p.  xii.) 

St.  Jerom,  390:  "But  let  us  understand  that  the  bread 
which  the  Lord  broke,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  is  the  body  of 
the  Lord,  the  Saviour  himself  saying  to  them,  Take,  eat,  this  is 
my  body;  and  that  the  chalice  is  that  concerning  which  he 
again  spoke :  Drink  ye  all  of  this ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament  which  shall  be  shed  for  many."  (T.  i,  Ep. 
cxx.  ad  Hedebiam,  n.  it) 

"No  one  can  understand  the  sacraments  of  the  passion  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  his  body  and  blood,  according  to  the  majesty  of 
the  thing."     (T.  v.,  1.  xiii.) 

"  Besides,  we  already  know  that  wine  is  consecrated  into 
the  blood  of  Christ."     (T.  vii.    Coram,  in  Galat.) 
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St.  Jolm  Clirysostom,  .3><7 :  ''Wlion  you  are  about  to  ap- 
proach to  the  <  I  road  ami  divine  table,  and  the  sacred  mysterj, 
<lo  it  with  Irar  and  trend jlhiic,  with  a  pure  conscience,  with 
lastini;  and  prayer.  *  *  *  Kotlect,  ()  man,  what  a  sacrifice  thou 
art  about  to  toucli ;  what  a  table  thou  art  going  to  approach; 
think  that  thous^h  dust  and  ashes,  tliou  reccivcst  Christ's  body 
and  bh>od.'"     (T.  ii.     Li  Divin.  Xat.  Jesu  Christy  n.  7.) 

'•lM>r  wliilst  tliey  were  eating  and  drinking',  having  taken 
bread,  he  brake,  and  said,  Thin  is  my  hotly  xchich  is  broken  for 
yoff  far  the  n-rnltistnn  ot*sins.  TIu^  initiated  understood  what  is 
said.  And  again  tlie  chaliei*,  saying,  Tfiis  i8  my  blood  tchkh  w 
sfitif.for  hhtny  for  f/tt:  rfhtistfi'm  of  » Ins,  And  Judas  was  pres- 
ent when  Christ  s:iid  this.  This  is  that  body  which  thou  hast 
sohl,  oh  Judas,  for  tliirty  pieees  of  sih'er:  this  is  that  blood  for 
Avliiili,  a  little  wliile  since,  thou  hast  made  that  shameful  bargain 
with  tin'  inij)ious  Pliarisoes.  Oh,  the  loving  kindness  of  Oirist! 
Oil,  the  foljv,  the  madness  of  Judas!  for  Judas  sold  him  for 
thirty  jm-i'es  <»f  ssi!v<u';  but  Christ,  even  after  this,  refused  not 
to  i:i\i'  ti>:it  \ i-rv  same  blood  that  was  sold,  for  the  remission  of 
his  -ins  that  sold  ii,  liad  he  but  Avished  it.  Judas  was  present, 
and  was  a  sharer  of  that  >aered  table.  *  *  *  But  it  is  at  lonirlh 
time  to  ai)proafh  to  this  awful  table.  Wherefore  let  us  come 
unto  it  with  hec<imini:j  so hri t.;t  v  and  watchfulness :  and  k't  no 
one  be  any  lf)nger  a  Jutlas ;  no  f)ne  wicked  ;  no  one  envononied; 
no  one  hearing  one  thing  on  liis  lips  and  another  in  his  mhul. 
Christ  is  pri'sent,  and  now  lie  that  set  forth  that  table,  the  same 
sets  i'nrth  this  now.  For  it  is  not  man  tliat  makes  the  tilings 
that  lie  to  open  view  beeome  Christ's  body  and  blood,  but  tliat 
same  Christ  that  Avas  erucified  for  us.  TIic  priest  fulfilling  his 
olliee,  stan<ls  proniumeing  these  words:  but  the  power  and  the 
graci'  is  oi'  <Jod.  77h'm  is  unj  hrnhj^  lie  says.  This  word  trans- 
mutes the  things  that  lie  to  oj)en  vieAv.  And  as  that  word  that 
said,  fnrrt'iAc  and  nmHiphj  mal  Jill  the  earthy  was  pronouncc<l 
in<le(  d  hut  once,  but  through  all  time  is  actually  operative  on 
our  iiaturt^  I'or  the  ju-ocreation  of  children;  bO  also,  that  word 
ultered  but  ouee,  makes  from  that  lime  to  this,  and  till  his  own 
a<lvent,  the  saerifue  ]»erfeot,  at  every  table  in  the  churches." 
(T.  ii.     IIoiu.  i.  de  I'rodit.  Ju«he,  n.  5,  0.) 

*'  Wherefore  let  US  on  c^'ory  occasion  obey  Grod,  and  gainsay 
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nothing,  even  though  what  is  said  seem  contrary  to  our  reason- 
ing and  sight ;  but  let  his  word  be  more  powerful  than  both, 
than  reasoning  and  sight.  Even  so  let  us  act  in  the  matter  of 
the  mysteries ;  not  looking  on  the  things  laid  out,  but  holding 
fast  his  words.  For  his  word  is  incapable  of  being  deceived ; 
but  our  senses  are  very  easily  deceived."  (T.  vii.  Hom.  82,  in 
Matt.  n.  i.  4-6.) 

St.  Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  387:  "Wherefore  that  same 
creator  and  Lord  of  nature,  who,  out  of  earth,  produces  bread, 
out  of  bread  again  (for  he  is  both  able,  and  has  promised)  makes 
his  proper  body ;  and  he  who,  out  of  water,  made  wine,  also 
out  of  wine  made  his  own  blood." 

"  For  when  he  was  delivering  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  to  his  disciples,  he  thus  says :  This  is  my  body  ;  this  is 
my  hlood.  Let  us  believe,  I  beseech  you,  him  in  whom  we 
have  believed.  Truth  cannot  He."  (De  Paschse  Observ.  Tr.  iL 
T.  V.     Bib.  Maxim.) 

Fourth  Council  of  Carthage :  "  That  a  deacon,  if  or- 
dered, may,  in  the  presence  of  a  priest,  administer  the  eucha- 
rist  ofthebody  of  Christ  to  the  people,  if  necessity  require 
it."     (Con.  xxxviii.) 

St.  Augustine,  400  :  "  The  Jewish  sacrifice  was  formerly,  as 
you  know,  according  to  the  order  of  Aaron,  in  victims  of  ani- 
mals, and  this  in  a  mystery ;  as  yet  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord  was  not,  which  the  faithful,  and  they  who 
have  read  the  Gospel,  understand,  which  sacrifice  is  now  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  world." 

"But  whence  did  he  intrust  to  us  his  body  and  blood? 
Out  of  his  humility.  For  unless  he  were  humble,  he  would 
neither  be  eaten  nor  drunk." 

"  And  he  was  borne  in  his  own  Jmnds,  Now,  how  this  can 
be  done  by  any  man,  who  can  understand  ?  For  who  is  carried 
in  his  own  hands  ?  By  the  hands  of  others  a  man  may  be  car- 
ried, but  by  his  own  hands  no  one  is  carried.  IIow  it  may  be 
understood  literally  in  David  himself  we  find  not,  but  we  do 
find  in  Christ.  For  Christ  was  carried  in  his  own  hands ;  when 
committing  to  us  his  own  very  body,  he  says.  This  is  my  body. 
For  he  carried  that  body  in  his  own  hands."  (T.  It.  Shiarr.  in 
Ps.  xxxiiL    Serm.  1,  n.  5, 6,  7, 8, 10.) 
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"  The  bread  which  you  see  on  the  altar,  after  being  sanc- 
tified by  the  word  of  God,  is  the  body  of  Christ.  That 
chalice — yea,  rather  that  which  the  chalice  contains — ader  be- 
ing sanctified  by  the  word  of  God,  is  the  blood  of  Christ" 
(T.  V.  Semi.  ccxxviL  ad  Infantes,  De  Sacramentis,  in  Die. 
Pashae,  n.  1.) 

St.  Niliis,  448:  "Before,  indeed,  the  prayer  of  the  priest, 

^  •  *•    and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  things  that  lie  to  open 

.  Iv.L^Jfiew  are  plain  bread  and  common  wine ;  but  after  these  awfbl 

>--  /Tv..     invocations,  and  the  advent  of  the  adorable,  and  vivifying,  and 

;,  ^'/  y^^ '  good  Spirit,  the  tilings  that  lie  upon  the  holy  table  are  no  longer 

;. .»  ^lain  bread  and  common  wine,  but  the  precious  and  immacalat€ 

•    '  - '    body  and  blood  of  Christ  the  God  of  all,  which  (body  and  blood) 

purify  from  every  defilement  those  who  partake  thereof  with 

much  fear  and  eagerness."     (L.  Ep.  xliv.) 

St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  428:  *  *  *  "  The  hypostatic  wis- 
dom  of  God  the  Father,  that  built  for  itself  a  temple  not  made 
with  hands,  distributes  its  body  as  bread,  and  bestows  its  life- 
giving  blood  as  wine.  Fearful  mystery  I  Oh,  ineffable  dispen- 
sjitioii !  Oh,  humility  incomprehensible !  Oh,  goodness  nn- 
sonrcliabk* !  The  Creator  sets  luniself  before  the  work  of  Lis 
liaiuls  to  be  partaken  of;  the  Self-existent  gives  himself  to  mor- 
tals for  food  and  drink." 

"Butof  Christ's  body  be  food,  and  Christ's  blood  be  drink, 
and  he  be,  as  they  pretend,  a  mere  man,  why  is  he  j)rocIaiined 
as  being  unto  everlasting  life,  to  those  who  draw  nigh  to  the 
sacred  table?  And  how  does  he  dwell  both  there  and  everv- 
where,  and  is  not  made  less?  A  mere  body  is  in  no  way  the 
source  of  life  to  those  who  j»artake  of  it."  (T.  v.  I*ar.  ii.  Horn. 
hi  Mystic.  Ccenani.) 

I  will  close  these  extended  extracts  with  the  following  beau- 
tiful passage  from  Eusebius  of  the  Latin  Church: 

"A  victim  veritably  one  and  i)erfect,  not  to  be  estimated 
by  its  a])pearance,  but  by  faith  ;  not  to  be  valued  by  the  i-ye 
of  the  outward  man,  but  by  inward  affection.  Hence  doc-s  the 
authority  of  heaven  assure  us,  77u(t  hvj  flesh  is  meat  imhff^ 
and  rny  hlvod  Is  drink  Indeed.  Away,  then,  with  every  doubt 
of  unbelief,  seeing  that  he  who  is  the  author  of  the  gift,  is  him- 
self the  witness  of  the  truth.     For  the  invisible  ])riest,  by  his 
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becret  power,  converts,  by  his  own  word,  the  visible  creatures 
into  the  substance  of  his  own  body  and  blood,  saying  thus,  Take 
and  eatj  for  this  is  my  hody^  and  after  the  sanctification  has 
been  repeated.  Take  and  drinks  this  is  my  Mood.  Therefore, 
as  at  the  nod  of  the  commanding  Lord,  there  at  once  sprang 
into  existence  out  of  nothing,  the  lofty  heavens,  the  deep  waves, 
the  vast  earth ;  with  equal  potency  does  the  power  of  the  word 
command,  and  the  realized  effect  obeys."  (De  Pash.  Horn.  viL, 
t.  vi.) 

I  have  passed  over  the  testimonies  of  a  number  of  Fathers, 
and  have  given  those  of  the  more  distinguished.  It  will  be 
seen,  upon  inspection,  to  be  very  explicit.  They  not  only  speak 
of  the  literal  view,  "  without  hesitation^  doubt^  or  apology ^^"^  but 
they  often  expressly  say  that  the  initiated  understand  what  they 
state — that  it  is  the  faith  of  the  church.  They  also,  in  many 
cases,  treat  the  doctrine  as  admitted  by  their  opponents,  (the 
heretics,)  and  from  it  they  make  deductions  in  support  of  other 
doctrines,  particularly  those  of  the  Trinity  and  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  They  also  speak  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  great  and  aw- 
ful mystery,  and  ascribe  to  it  spiritual  graces,  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  any  other  than  the  literal  view.  And  they  urge 
the  faithful  to  trust  the  Word  of  God^  and  not  their  senses. 
They  also  quote  the  words,  This  is  my  body,  and  give  them  an 
emphasis  that  could  not  belong  to  them,  except  when  taken 
literally.  In  short,  the  Avhole  drift  and  spirit,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
press words  of  these  holy  and  venerable  Ancients,  most  clearly 
do  prove  to  my  mind,  that  the  doctrine  was  universally  held  by 
the  Ghurch  of  their  day ;  and  not  only  by  the  Church  itself,  but 
by  many  of  the  heretics  of  that  time.  For,  when  any  of  these 
writers,  in  their  controversies  with  heretics,  assume  this  doctrine 
as  admitted,  they  not  only  assume  to  state  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  but  also  that  of  their  opponents.  When  they  treat  it 
as  conceded  ground,  it  could  only  be  reconcilable  with  the  fact, 
that  it  was  held  by  both  parties.  It  was  so  held  by  the  Xova- 
tians  and  Donatists.  In  their  catechetical  instructions  to  the 
7ieidy  baptized^  the  Fathers  are  explicit  in  stating  when  and 
how  the  change  occurs  in  the  elements^  and  by  whose  word  and 
power  it  is  produced. 

It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  Fathers,  in  imitation  of  Christ 
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and  His  apostles,  give  the  same  passage  different  interpretations, 
but  which  arc  still  compatible  with  each  other.    ^Examples  oc- 
cur in  Scripture,  where  the  passiige  or  incident  has  two  mean- 
ings.    The  Fathers  often  gave  both  a  literal  and  figurative 
meaning  to  the  same  passage.     This  was  the  ease  with  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  others.    Protestant  writers,  in  quot- 
ing irom  the  Fathers,  have  overlooked  the  Discipline  of  the 
Secret,  and  also  the  circumstance  now  mentioned,  and  have, 
therelbrc,  j)n>dueed  passages  seemmgly  confirmatory  of  the 
figurative  sense,  or  at  most  equivocal.     Li  this  way  they  have 
often  claimed  the  authority  of  certain  Fathers,  who  most  clearly 
maintain  the  literal  sense,  such  as  St.  Ambrose,  St.  John  Chry- 
Bostom,  St.  August  in,  Theodoret,  and  others.    In  many  cases  the 
quotations  are  against  the  figurative  view,  but  are  made  to  sup- 
j>ort  it  by  a  misconstruction.     But  when  these  doubtful  passages 
are  eollated  with  those  that  are  clear  and  explicit,  the  intention 
becomes  so  evi<lent,  that  it  would  seem  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
whatever. 

The  (>/////  ease  that  seemed  to  present  any  reasonable  diffi- 
culty to  my  mind,  was  that  of  Tertullian,  A.  D.  195.  He  is 
claimed  a^  an  authority  for  both  sides.  In  his  works  intended 
for  the  faithful,  he  seems  clearly  to  speak  of  the  literal  sense. 

'"  The  llesh  is  fed  M'ith  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that 
the  soul  also  may  be  liiltened  of  God."  (Do  Resurrect.  Camis., 
n.  8.) 

But  when  he  is  arguing  against  Marcian,  who  denied  tho 
reality  of  Christ's  body,  and  maintained  that  He  had  a  body  in 
appearance  only,  Tertullian  uses  language,  which,  taken  by 
it  sell',  would  seem  clearly  to  prove  the  figurative  view.  Tlie 
passagtj  quoted  by  Protestants  is  this: 

''Tiie  bread  received  and  distributed  to  the  Disciples,  he 
made  it  liLs  own  body,  by  saying,  T/ris  is  tny  body  ^  that  is,  a 
figure  of  my  body.  But  there  woidd  not  have  been  a  fijjurc 
unless  there  were  a  body  of  veritable  reality."  (Adv.  Marciau, 
1.  v.,  n.  40-1.) 

In  the  context  this  Father  assumes  that  bread  was  an  ancient 
figure  ol'  the  body  of  Christ,  and  quotes  Jeremias  to  prove  it. 
The  point  of  his  argument  being  to  prove  the  reality  of  Christ's 
body,  was  as  Avell  maintained  by  holding  the  figurative  M  the 
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literal  view  of  the  words,  This  is  my  body.  If  either  view  be 
true,  Marcian  was  wrong.  As  the  object  of  Tertullian  was  to 
conviucc  the  Marcianites,  while  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  ex- 
pose this  mystery  to  their  contempt  and  ridicule,  he  may  have 
assumed  the  figurative  sense,  under  the  influence  of  the  Secret 
Discipline.  The  figurative  sense  would  answer  all  the  purposes 
intended,  without  incurring  any  danger  of  injury.  Wlietherhe 
assumed  the  figurative  sense  in  obedience  to  the  Discipline  of 
the  Secret,  or  whether  his  meaning  is  explained  by  the  context, 
and  shows  him  to  have  intended  the  literal  sense,  or  purposely 
to  leave  it  doubtful,  are  questions  that  may  admit  of  reasonable 
controversy. 

But  there  are  considerations  and  circumstances,  independent 
of  his  language,  which  would  seem  to  put  the  matter  at  rest. 
That  he  was  very  strict  in  his  observance  of  the  Discipline  of 
the  Secret,  is  shown  by  the  extract  already  given  from  him,  to 
prove  its  existence  in  the  Ancient  Church.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  Montanist,  and  while  his  errors  in  that  respect  were  con- 
demned, I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  ever  accused  of  error  in 
regard  to  the  Real  Presence.  By  the  church  historians  his  real 
seutiraeuts  were  always  held  as  those  of  the  other  Fathers,  and 
as  sustaining  the  literal  sense.  The  fad  that  no  discussions 
arose  upon  this  point — that  no  excommunications  were  made,  is, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  very  strong  proof  that  the  Fathers 
all  held  the  same  doctrine. 

Another  circumstance  of  a  very  clear  character  is  the  fact 
that  the  ancient  Christians,  before  and  after  the  days  of  Ter- 
tullian, were  charged  with  feasting  upon  the  flesh  of  infants. 
St.  Justin  Martyr  says  in  his  Apology,  "  We  are  so  far  from  com- 
mitting any  injustice  or  impiety  (as  implied  in  the  charge  of  de- 
vouring children),  that  we  have  learned  that  none  but  wicked 
men  expose  infants  when  they  were  bom."  And  Tertullian 
says :  "  Oh  I  how  great  the  glory  of  that  magistrate  who  should 
hunt  out  one  who  has  already  eaten  an  hundred  infants." 
( Aix)l.  n.  2.)  "  We  arc  said  to  be  the  most  accursed  of  men,  as 
toucliing  a  sacrament  of  child  murder,  and  thereon  to  feast," 
<fcc.     (Apol.  1.  c.) 

This  charge  must  have  arisen  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence,  and  from  an  erroneous  OAnception  of  the  nature  of  that 
89 
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doctrine,  and  of  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence,  as  understood 
by  the  Christians.  And,  the  very  fact  that  the  Eacharist  was 
considered  a  mystery,  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  doctrme  of  the  Real  Presence  was  held 
to  bo  true.  Unless  this  doctrine  was  in  fact  hold  to  bo  true, 
there  could  have  been,  it  would  seem,  no  sufficient  reason 
to  ])luco  the  Eucharist  among  the  mysteries  at  all,  much 
less  to  conceal  it  from  the  Pagans,  and  even  from  the  catechu- 
mens. 

The  language  of  Luther  in  regard  to  the  consent  and  au- 
thority of  the  Fathers  in  support  of  the  literal  sense,  is  very 
forcible. 

"  That  no  one  among  the  Fathers,"  says  he,  "  numerous  as 
they  are,  should  have  spoken  of  the  Eucharist,  as  these  men  do, 
is  truly  astonishing.  Not  one  of  them  speaks  thus :  There  u 
only  hroid  and  trine  :  or,  the  body  a7id  blood  of  Christ  are  not 
present.  And,  when  wo  reflect  how  often  the  subject  Ls  treated 
by  them,  it  ceases  to  be  credible,  it  is  not  even  possible,  that 
not  so  much  as  once,  such  words  as  these  should  have  dropped 
from  some  of  them.  Surely  it  was  of  moment  that  men  should 
not  be  drawn  into  error.  Still,  they  all  speak  with  such  pre- 
cision, evincing  that  they  entertained  no  doubt  of  tlie  presence 
of  the  bodv  and  blood !  Had  this  not  been  their  coni-iction, 
can  it  be  imagined  that,  among  so  many,  the  negative  opinion 
should  not  have  been  uttered  on  a  single  occasion  ?  On  other 
points  this  was  not  the  case.  But  our  Sacramentarians,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  proclaim  only  the  negative  or  contrar}'  opinion. 
These  men,  then,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  have  drawn  their  no- 
tions neitluir  from  the  Scriptures  nor  the  Fathers."  (Defensio 
verborum — CNenju,  T.  viii.,  p.  391.  Edit.  Wittemb.  1557,  cited 
Con.  H.  ifcB.  air.) 

And  it  certainly  is  most  unaccountable  that,  while  so  many 
Fathers  have,  beyond  all  question,  maintained  the  literal  sense, 
in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  that  no  one  opposed  to 
such  a  view  could  ever  be  found  to  say  in  plain,  explicit,  nega- 
tive terms,  "  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  pres&UJ*^ 
Certainly,  if  those  who  did  support  the  literal  sense,  did  speak 
in  plain  terms,  those  who  did  oppose  it,  if  any^  ought  to  have 
spoken  in  terms  equally  explicit.    An  explicit  and  plain  affinna- 
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tive  assertion  of  such  a  doctrine,  would  instantly  produce  as 
plain  and  explicit  a  negative,  if  such  was  intended.  A  direct 
negative  must  be  the  opposite  of  any  direct  proposition,  and 
would  naturally  be  expressed  in  opposite  terms,  and,  therefore, 
be  equally  plain. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PENANCE,    PURGATORY    AND     INDULGENCES. 
§  1.  The  General  Nature  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 

TiLVT  the  great  end  and  purpose  of  the  mission  of  Gbrist, 
was  to  rescue  fallen  man  from  sin,  must  be  conceded  by  all  who 
roally  believe  in  His  divine  character.  That  the  blood  of  Christ 
was  most  anii)le  to  perfect  the  new  law,  and  put  it  in  a  shape  for 
practical  administration,  in  this  present  mode  of  our  existence, 
must  also  be  conceded.  As  we  have  before  insisted,  the  mercy 
of  Christ  was  displayed  in  perfecting  the  system  itself,  but  when 
it  was  once  adopted  it  became  a  matter  of  irrevocable  promise— 
a  matter  of  law.  A»  judged  by  this  iawy  (which  laio  is  the  rv- 
8idt  of  free  grace,)  we  can  merit  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Our 
obedience  to  this  law  will  entitle  us  to  apply  the  merits  of  Christ 
to  ourselves.  He  says,  substantially :  "  If  you  will  obey  this 
law,  you  may  call  my  merit  your  own,  and  receive  the  reward 
accordingly." 

We  shall  assume  that  man,  under  the  law  of  Christ,  does 
possess  free  agency — that  he  can  commit  sins  before  baptism— 
that  he  can  commit  them  aftertcards — and  tliat  he  can  obtain 
forgiveness  in  both  cases. 

That  baptism  is  for  the  remission  of  past  sins,  is  clear  from 
the  simple  and  explicit  statement  of  St.  Peter  to  the  believing 
Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  They  cried  out :  "  What  shall 
we  do  ?  "  and  St.  Peter  promptly  answered :  "Repent  and  be 
baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins."  He  did  not  tell  them  to 
believe,  because  he  saw  tluit  they  did  already  believe  ;  and  he, 
therefore,  did  not  do  that  which  would  have  been  idle.  Now 
it  is  clear  that  either  baptism  and  repentance  are  both  required 
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for  the  remission  of  sins,  or  that  neither  is.    If  we  can  take  out 
baptism,  we  can  take  away  repentance.    They  are  both  closely 
joined  together  by  the  copulative  conjunction,  and  must  form 
requisites  to  remission  of  sins.    The  language  is  clear  and  ex 
plicit. 

When  we  look  into  the  system  of  Christ,  we  see  that  He 
instituted  a  visible  association  of  men,  to  which  He  gave  a  code 
of  law  for  the  government  of  each  member,  and  of  the  whole — 
that  He  bestowed  upon  the  officers  of  this  visible  continuing 
corporation,  all  the  necessary  powers  to  enforce  the  practical 
operation  of  His  law  in  this  world.  We  see  that  He  used  men 
as  His  agents,  for  the  application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases. 
For  this  reason  He  instituted  external  visible  ordinances  or 
sacraments,  as  channels  of  grace  and  remission.  The  adminis- 
tration of  these  is  conmiitted  to  the  officers  of  his  own  kingdom. 
It  could  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  things^  have  been  otherwise. 
If  we  once  concede  Christ  to  have  been  a  lawgiver  at  all,  then 
wc  must  concede  that  a  visible  organization  of  those  submitting 
to  Ilis  government  would  foUow — ^that  visible  sacraments  must 
exist  in  a  visible  Church ;  and  that  where  those  sacraments  do 
exist,  the  only  purpose  they  can  exist  for,  must  be  as  channels 
of  grace  and  remission.  If  a  lawgiver,  Christ  must  administer 
His  own  law ;  either  directly  by  himself  or  through  His  agents 
or  officers. 

If,  then,  the  visible  external  sacrament  of  baptism  was  given 
for  the  remission  of  past  sins,  and  this  sacrament  cannot  be  re- 
peatedj  is  it  not  necessary,  in  the  very  nature  of  Christ's  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  system,  that  another  visible  sacrament 
should  exist  for  the  remission  of  sins  committed  q/ter  baptism  ? 
Arc  not  sins  committed  after  baptism  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  the  same  sins  when  committed  before  baptism,  and  equally 
as  difficult  to  remit  ?  Is  not  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
intended  for  believers  only  ? 

With  regard  to  the  £iith  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  reference 
to  this  sacrament,  we  shall  quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Wiseman, 
as  found  in  his  Moorfield  Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  10 : 

"  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  sacrament  of  penance  is 
composed  of  three  parts— contrition,  or  sorrow— confession,  or 
its  outward  manifestation — and  satis&ction,  which,  in  some  re- 
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spccts,  is   a  guarantee  of  perseverance   in     that    which  we 
promise." 

By  contrition  the  Catholic  Church  means  all  that  any  otha 
Church  moans  by  repentance.  The  Catholic  Church,  therefore, 
not  only  requires  all  that  any  other  Church  docs,  but  also  the 
additional  requisites  of  confession  and  satisfaction.  And  all 
those  must  he  performed  worthily,  in  order  to  obtain  the  grace 
of  the  sacrament. 

The  practice  and  necessity  of  confession  were  required  by 
the  old  dispensation.  We  are  told  that  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  to  "  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  when  a  man  or 
woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that  men  commit,  to  do  a  trespas 
against  the  Lord,  and  the  person  be  guilty,  they  shall  confess 
their  sin  which  they  have  done.'*  (Numbers  v.  6,  7.)  And 
they  were  not  only  required  to  confess,  but  to  make  satisfactioiL 
(Leviticus  v.,  Numbers  v.)  So  Joshua  said  to  Achan :  "  Mv 
son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and 
make  confession  unto  him ;  and  tell  me  now  what  thou  hasi 
done;  and  hide  it  not  from  me."  (Josh.  vii.  19.)  "He  that 
covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper ;  but  whoso  confesseth  and 
forsakcth  them  shall  have  mercy."     (Prov.  xxviii.  13.) 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  proud  should  consider  con- 
fession as  a  burden,  wliile  it  is  equally  natural  that  the  humble 
should  esteem  it  as  a  privilege.  The  truly  humble  penitent  will 
naturally  seek  relief  in  confession.  We  see  this  proven  by 
general  experience.  The  most  penitent  criminals  are  always 
most  willing  to  make  a  true  confession  of  their  crimes.  The 
tribunal  of  confession  is  a  kind  retreat  for  the  truly  sorrowing. 
It  was  given  by  our  Lord,  m  compassion  to  those  who  take  up 
their  cross,  and  meekly  follow  Ilim,  as  He  required. 

§  2.  Did  Christ  confer  ifjyon  (he  Apostles  the  powers  to  remit 

and  retain  sins  ? 

After  our  Lord  had  risen  from  the  graye,  and  before  He 
ascended  into  heaven,  He  said  unto  His  disciples: 

"  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit  (in 
the  Douay  Bible /or/7/ir)  they  are  remitted  unto  them;  and 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."     (John  xi.  23.) 

The  sense  is  the  same  in  both  translations,  as  to  remit  and 
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forgive  sins,  mean  the  same  thing.  That  an  entire  forgiveness 
was  meant,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  language  is  general,  and 
not  limited ;  and  must  be  as  extensive  in  meaning,  as  the  same 
expressions  used  in  other  passages ;  as  for  example  in  Luke  viL 
47,  48 ;  Matt.  ix.  2. 

From  this  plain  and  exp&cit  passage,  it  is  clear  that  our 
Lord  conferred  upon  the  apostles  the  power  to  forgive  or  remit 
sins.  But  there  was  also  another  power  bestowed,  the  power  to 
retain  sins.  And  not  only  were  these  powers  bestowed  upon 
the  apostles,  but  our  Lord  expressly  pledged  Himself  that  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  should  be  ratified  by  Him,  in  the  same 
way  that  He  pledged  Himself  to  ratify  in  heaven,  what  they 
should  do  under  the  power  to  bind  and  loose.    (Matt,  xviii.  18.) 

In  bestowing  these  unportant  powers,  did  our  Lord  do  an 
idle  and  useless  thing  ?  What  did  He  intend  by  the  very  act 
of  conferring  these  powers  ?  Surely  nothing  else  but  that  they 
should  be  put  into  practical  operation.  They  could  not  have 
been  given  without  intending  to  accomplish  some  great  end. 
The  very  act  of  conferring  these  powers  was,  in  itself,  a  com* 
mand  to  use  them  for  the  purposes  intended.  When  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  confers  certain  powers  upon  the 
different  departments  of  government,  it  was  intended  that  these 
powers  should  be  put  into  practical  operation ;  and  the  officer 
who  fails  to  do  so,  is  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty. 

If,  then,  these  powers  were  given  for  practical  application,  it 
follows  invincibly,  that  the  right  to  use  all  the  means  necessary 
to  carry  them  into  full  and  complete  operation,  was  also  given, 
as  inseparable  incidents  of  the  powers  themselves.  To  give  the 
powers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  deny  the  use  of  all  the  means 
necessary  to  carry  them  into  execution,  would  have  been  en- 
tirely idle ;  because  it  would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose 
had  in  view,  when  giving  the  powers  themselves.  It  is  a  plain 
and  fixed  principle  of  the  civil  law,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  com 
mon  sense  and  of  pure  justice,  to  confer  the  use  of  the  necessary 
means  with  the  power  itself.  To  give  the  power,  and  withhold 
the  means,  would  be  about  as  sensible  and  efficient,  as  the  ex- 
hortation, "  be  ye  clothed  and  fed.'*  The  incident  must  always 
follow  the  principal.  Thus  Chancellor  Kent,  speaking  of  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  says : 
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"  Tlic  j)o\vcrs  given  to  the  govommcnt  imply  the  ordinaiy 
menus  of  exeeutioii ;  and  the  goveniment  in  all  sound  reason  and 
fair  interpretation,  nmst  lia^rc  the  ehoice  of  the  means  which  it 
deems  tlie  most  eonvenient  and  appropriate  to  the  exccationof 
the  power."     (1  Kent,  252.) 

It  would  seem  imi>ossihle  for  any  fair  and  logical  mind,  after 
due  consideration,  to  deny  the  truth  of  either  of-  these  two 
propositions:  1.  That  the  power  to  forgive  and  the  power  to 
retain  sins,  were  conferred  ujwn  the  apostles ;  2.  That  with  tbe 
main  powers,  wore  also  given  all  the  necessary  incidents,  to 
enable  the  apostles  to  carry  the  powers  into  practical  effect. 

These  two  positions  being  true,  it  follows  that  remission  of 
sins  committed  after  baptism,  could  ofHy  be  had  throagh  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  the  apostles.  For  it  will  be  observed, 
that  they  had  not  only  the  power  to  remit,  but  also  to  rtiain 
sins,  Hoth  powers  were  given  at  the  »ime  time;  and  both 
were  ecjually  intended  for  j)ractical  api)lication  to  individual 
cases.  If  the  transgressor  could  obtain  remission,  without  the 
cons(»nt  of  the  apostles,  then  their  power  to  retain  sins  wonld 
have  be<»n  idle,  because  inefficient,  Christ  meant  sometbii^ 
eftVctual  in  giving  the  power  to  retain  sins;  and,  therefore,  He 
couUl  iu)t  have  intended  to  confer  a  contradictory  power  upon 
others,  lie  would  not  give  this  i)Ower  to  the  apostles,  and  re- 
quire them  to  exercise  it,  and  promise  Himself  to  ratify  their 
acts,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  party  offending,  the  power 
to  escai>e  the  exercise  of  this  function.  He  said  explicitly, 
"  Whose  soever  sins  y<^  retnin  they  are  retained;  "  and  He  coold 
not,  therefore,  violate  this  promise.  If  the  party  offending 
could  obtain  remission  of  sins,  without  appljTng  to  the  apostles, 
who  had  the  power  to  retain,  as  well  as  to  remit ;  then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  would  not  apply  to  them,  for  fear  they 
wouhl  retain  his  sins.  In  jn-actieal  effect,  the  exercise  of  these 
two  most  important  powers  would  have  been  defeated,  unless 
we  concede  that,  when  given,  they  were  intended  as  exdttsii^ 
and  s}ipri)nv. 

The  apostles,  then,  had  the  exclusive  power  to  forgive  and 
retain  sins.  What  is  sin  ?  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
Christ.  One  violation  of  this  law  constitutes  one  sin,  and  two 
or  more  violations  constitute  sins.    Each  transgression  oonsU- 
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tntc9  a  separate  and  distinct  offence.  It  is  so  in  all  laws  defin- 
ing crimes.  If  a  man  steal  two  different  pieces  of  property,  at 
different  times,  he  conmiits  two  separate  and  distinct  offences. 

Tlie  power  to  remit  and  the  power  to  retain  sins,  were  the 
powers  to  remit  or  retain  each  particular  transgression  of  the 
law.  How,  then,  could  the  apostles  remit  or  retain  sins  unless 
they  knew  what  they  were  ?  It  was  not  intended  that  these 
groat  powers  should  be  exercised  blindly.  It  could  not  have 
been  intended  that  they  should  have  the  powers  to  remit  and 
retain  sin  in  one  undistinguished  mass ;  because  the  authority 
was  to  remit  and  retain  9%ns^  not  sin.  If  they  could  remit  and 
retain  sin,  not  sins,  without  distinguishing  between  different  vi- 
olations of  the  law,  then  the  whole  end  and  purpose  of  these 
powers  would  have  been  substantially  defeated.  Such  a  view 
would  confound  all  distinctions  between  different  sins,  and  dif- 
ferent individuals ;  and  would,  by  this  confusion  of  all  just  dis- 
tiiiotions,  render  the  exercise  of  these  powers  useless.  How 
could  the  apostles  tell  what  sins  to  remit  or  retain,  unless  they 
first  knew  what  they  were  ? 

That  each  separate  and  distinct  offence  was  intended,  is 
shown  by  the  command  of  St.  James :  "  Confess  your  faults  (in 
the  Douay  Bible,  sins)  one  to  another."     (James  v.  16.) 

Now  here  the  term  sins  (in  the  plural)  must  mean  different 
transgressions.  This  is  not  only  clear  from  the  word  itself,  but 
from  the  i)urpose  of  the  provision.  This  confession  of  sins  was 
unquestionably  a  great  duty  ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
imposed.  It  was  not  put  upon  us  for  a  mere  idle  purpose.  It 
must  have  been  intended  to  accomplish  something  important. 
But  if  each  individual  was  only  required  to  confess  the  general 
fact  that  he  had  sinned,  (and  not  his  sins,  as  the  apostle  com- 
manded,) the  whole  purpose  of  this  command  would  be  defeat- 
ed ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  it  places  all  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing,— the  flagrant  offender  with  the  most  circumspect.  For  a 
man  simply  to  ^y  that  ho  is  a  sinner,  is  simply  to  confess  that 
he  is  as  bad  as  the  apostles,  for  they  sinned  also.  It  would  bo 
not  the  slightest  humiliation  to  confess  that  which  cUl  must  con- 
fess. Such  a  confession  is  no  check  upon  transgression,  as  all 
must  equally  confess  the  same  thing^  and  no  more,  whether  they 
sin  much  or  little.    What  possible  reason  could  there  be  in  re- 
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quirinp;  only  such  a  confession  as  that  ?  What  good  could  U 
acoonii)lish  ?  What  humility  could  it  require  ?  Each  and  every 
one  would  have  ])lenty  of  company.  Such  could  not  have  been 
the  inlunlion  of  Christ,  or  of  the  aj)Ostle. 

The  right  to  acquire  this  knowledge  of  the  particular  ons 
of  each  individual,  must  have  been  given  with  the  delegation 
of  the  powers  to  remit  and  retain  sins,  because  essentially  neoe«- 
sart/  to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  powers  themselves.  How, 
then,  did  the  apostles  attain  this  knowledge  of  the  sins  of  indi- 
viduals ?  Did  they  possess  the  power  to  see  into  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  so  as  to  know  their  secret  thoughts  ?  If  ao,  what  proof 
is  there  of  this  fact  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  clear  that  St 
Paul  did  not  know  of  the  divisions  among  the  Corinthians  until 
informed  by  them  of  the  house  of  Chloe  ?  So,  a  special  vision 
was  required  to  inform  him  that  he  could  remain  safely  in  a 
certain  city.  And  is  it  not  true,  that  many  who  "  believeil  came 
and  confessed,  and  slunad  their  deeds'^'*  ?     (Acts  xix.  18.) 

The  only  way  in  which  the  apostles  could  know  the  secret 
sins  or  deeds  of  individuals,  was  by  their  confession.  As  the 
apostles  had  the  right  to  remit  or  retain,  they  had  the  right  to 
know  the  sins  committed  ;  .ind  as  the  power,  unless  exclusive, 
would  have  been  idh»,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  apply  to  them. 
The  facts  being  i)eculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  party 
committhig  the  sins,  it  was  his  duty  to  state  them.  The  power 
given  to  tlic  aj>ostles  to  do  certain  things,  imposed  upon  the 
parties  governed,  the  corresponding  duty  to  obey  the  apostles 
in  respect  to  those  things.  As  all  sins  are  but  transgressions  of 
the  law,  the  Church  has  the  right  to  know  them  for  two  rea- 
sons: 1.  Ik'cause  her  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  violations  of  the 
law  she  was  left  to  execute  ;  and  her  safety,  success,  and  purity 
require  this  knowledge  ;  2.  Hecause  it  is  necessary  for  the  safe- 
ty of  each  individual  member. 

§  a.  Did  tJiese  poicers  descend  to  the  successors  of  the  A^wsfie*  t 

I  hav(?  endeavored  to  show,  in  another  place,  that  Christ  did 
create  a  permanent  system  ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  provisions 
of  1  lis  code  were  generally  permanent.  In  other  words,  the 
pennanent  provisions  of  any  permanent  code  must  constitute  the 
gemnd  rule,  while  the  temporary  provisions  wonid  constitute 
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the  exceptions.  All  the  provisions  of  such  a  code  are,  therefore, 
prima  facie  permanent ;  and  the  exceptions  most  he  so  marked^ 
either  by  express  words  or  by  the  nature  of  the  power  conferred 
or  command  given,  as  to  show  that  they  are  temporary  only. 
He  who  alleges  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  or  to  %  prima  fajcie 
case,  must  show  them.  This  rule  results  from  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  right  reason.  When  we  look  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  (which  organized  a  permanent  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  contemplation  of  the  theory  itself,)  we  find  that 
there  is  not  a  single  permanent  provision  expressly  marked,  as 
such^  while  the  temporary  provisions  are  so  marked,  "Where 
permanent  powers  are  conferred,  they  are  given  without  any 
limitation,  as  to  timCy — as  the  power  to  collect  taxes,  borrow 
and  coin  money,  regulate  commerce,  declare  war,  <fcc.  But  the 
temporary  provisions  are  expressly  marked,  so  as  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  permanent  features  of  this  instrument ; 
as,  for  example,  in  clause  3,  section  1,  and  in  clause  1,  section  9, 
and  in  clause  2,  section  3,  of  article  1,  and  in  article  5.  It  is 
much  easier  to  expressly  mark  each  of  the  few  exceptions  than 
to  expressly  mark  each  of  the  numerous  cases  coming  under 
the  general  rule. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  this  rule  is  equally  as  applicable  to 
the  system  of  Christ  as  to  that  of  any  other  lawgiver.  That  He 
did  organize  a  permanent  system,  is  certain ;  and  that  the  great 
and  overwhelming  mass  of  the  provisions  of  His  code  are  per- 
manent and  component  parts  of  this  system  of  law,  is  equally 
certain. 

But  we  are  not  left  without  express  authority  to  sustain  this 
view. 

These  positions  would  seem  to  be  true :  1.  That  the  act  of 
conferring  these  powers  upon  the  apostles  was  a  command  to 
exercise  them  in  proper  cases ;  2.  That  the  powers  are  such,  in 
their  very  nature,  as  may  come  down,  through  the  Church,  to 
the  end  of  time. 

Now,  in  the  commission,  the  apostles  were  expressly  com- 
manded to  teach  all  nationa  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
they — the  apostles — ^had  been  commanded  to  observe.  As  I 
have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show,  this  wide  commission,  by 
its  very  express  terms,  carried  forward  to  the  successors  of  the 
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apostloH,  ill  their  proper  capacities,  all  the  powers^  promises,  and 
duties  incuiuheiit  on,  or  given  to,  the  apostles  themselves,  exoqit 
those  marked  ns  tein|K)rary,  either  in  express  words,  or  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  act  to  be  performed.*  The  apostles  hsT- 
ing  been  conmianded  to  exercise  these  i)owers,  and  they,  beiqg 
permanent  in  their  nature,  and  nowhere  marked  as  temporary^ 
must  still  reside  in  the  Church,  the  })ermanent  institution  cre^ 
ated  by  Christ  Uimself.  Tliose  who  once  concede  that  theK 
powers  were  originally  conferred  u2)on  the  apostles,  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  escape  this  conclusion;  for  if  they  can  defeat 
the  present  existence  of  these  powers  in  this  ease,  they  can, 
upon  the  same  basis  of  reasoning,  defeat  all  the  powers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  entire  system  itselCf 

But  let  us  inquire  into  the  purposes  for  which  these  powen 
were  originally  delegated.    They  were  certainly  bestowed  bj 

*  That  the  apostles  exercised  powers  of  gOTemment  over  the  Chnxch  in  tbcir 
day,  ctimiut  be  denied.  Tlint  this  exercise  of  power  was  supreme  over  the  io£- 
vidual  inoml)ors  of  the  Church,  must  be  true.  That  a  portion  of  these  po«m 
came  down  to  tlieir  siicceeisors,  must  be  admitted.  How,  then,  shall  we  distin- 
gui!<li  lK>twe?n  those  duties  which  were  pcnonol  to  the  apostles  and  those  not  fo? 
In  otiier  wordi*,  how  frhall  wo  dLstiuguish  between  the  permanent  and  tempoivf 
proviiiions  of  the  code  ?  We  /mini  make  the  distinction.  I  cannot  oonceiTe  d 
any  other  possible  and  efficient  nile  than  the  one  I  have  given. 

f  liisliop  Portens  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  decisive  strength  of  tlui 
position ;  nnd,  therefore,  insisted  that  the  worrls  of  Christ  did  not  confer  apon 
the  ajiostles  any  real  i)ower  to  forgive  sins,  but  onlj  *' a  power  of  declaring  wbo 
were  truly  penitent,  and  of  inHictin^r  miraculous  pnnishments  on  sinners,  as  lik^ 
wise  the  pn>achin>;  the  word  of  God,*'  &c,     (Cited  End  of  Con.,  Part  iiL,  pi  8S.) 

lint  how  such  a  misconstruction  of  so  plain  a  passage  conld  have  been  tole- 
rated by  any  leanted  man,  is  surprising.  The  text  is  exceedingly  explicit,  and 
tlie  two  main  wordn,  jvmiV  and  nnsy  upon  which  the  sense  depends,  are  remark- 
ably definit<'  and  certain  in  tlioir  meaning.  It  so  happens  that  these  terms  csd 
mean  not)ting  else  in  that  connection  but  the  view  I  have  taken.  Lawgxveif 
arc  not  wont  to  indulge  in  tlie  use  of  mere  surplus  w<»^  Their  aim  is  to  be 
conei^c  and  certain.  Now  could  Bishop  Forteus,  or  any  other  man,  select  wordi 
moro  conrise  and  certain  than  those  used  by  our  Lonl^  conceding  that  He  intend- 
ed to  confer  thir  real  power  to  forgive  and  retain  sins?  What  form  of  wnd* 
conid  be  used  in  Mioh  a  case  more  clear,  without  useless  Terbiage  ?  I  cannot 
conircive  of  terms  more  clear  and  concise.  And  if  this  be  true  that  Ghzist  did 
use  the  most  concise  and  certain  terms  possible,  to  confer  a  real  power,  tibtn 
what  right  have  wc  to  say  lie  still  did  not  intend  to  make  such  a  dekgitioB  of 
power  ?    It  was  our  Lord's  practice  to  u&o  concise  and  ootidn  tenna. 
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our  Lord  for  great  and  beneficial  ends.  It  was  not  an  idle 
display  of  words  only.  Far  from  it.  What,  then,  could  these 
purposes  be  ?  It  could  not  have  been  a  mere  personal  privilege 
given  to  the  apostles  alone.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  practi- 
cal ends  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  as  such.  Miracles  were  spe- 
cial gifls.  This  gifk  of  miracles  was  given  to  the  apostles 
individually,  as  proofs  of  their  veracity  as  mtnesses  of  the  facts 
they  saw,  and  of  the  discourses  they  heard.  The  words  of 
Christ  was  the  evidence  of  their  commission  as  officers  of  the 
Church,  in  the  same  way  that  these  same  words  will  constitute 
the  evidence  of  the  authority  of  their  successors  to  the  end  of 
time. 

But  the  power  to  remit,  and  the  power  to  retain  sins,  were 
not  required  as  proofs  of  the  veracity  of  the  apostles  as  wit- 
nesses, or  of  their  being  agents  of  Christ.  For  what  purposes 
were  tliese  powers  given  ?  They  were  given  for  the  safety  of 
the  Church,  and  of  each  individual  member,  as  already  stated  in 
substance.  What  other  purpose  could  our  Lord  have  intended 
to  accomplish  ?  The  exercise  of  these  powers  could  constitute 
no  jjroofs  of  the  trtUh  of  Christianity ;  for  the  truth  of  the 
system  had  first  to  be  conceded,  before  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  would  be  invoked  by  the  individual.  Khe  did  not  first 
believe  in  the  existence  of  these  powers,  he  could  not  ask  for 
their  exercise. 

The  very  same  reasons  that  induced  our  Lord  to  confer 
those  powers  upon  the  apostles  at  the  beginning,  would  have  in« 
duced  Him  to  continue  them  in  the  Church  to  the  end  of  time. 
That  the  actual  and  practical  exercise  of  these  powers  was 
merciful  and  beneficial  to  the  members  of  the  Church,  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  must  be  conceded ;  for  after  all  the  sug- 
gestions of  pride,  and  the  cavils  of  prejudice,  every  humble 
Christian  must  concede,  at  last^  that  such  an  institution  is  bene- 
ficial. It  may,  then,  be  well  asked,  are  we  living  under  a  muti- 
lated and  crippled  code  of  law,  which  has  lost  some  of  its  most 
beautiful  and  consolotary  features  ?  If  the  powers  to  forgive 
and  retain  sins,  and  the  corresponding  duty  of  confession,  were 
confined  to  the  apostolic  day,  how  do  we  enjoy  any  benefits 
from  the  same  ?  What  good  does  it  do  us  to  know  that  the 
apostles  did  finrgive  sins — that  the  happy  and  fiivored  Christians 
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of  that  day  did  enjoy  the  blessed  consolation  of  this  certain  and 
not  nuTo  infirrcntial  forgiveness  ?  Could  that  have  been  the 
intention  of  Christ?  Did  Ho  design  His  system  to  be  perfect 
at  tlic  beginning,  and  imperfect  afterwards?  Did  He  intend  to 
make  this  great  diflerence  among  Christians?  If  so,  why?  Is 
tliere  any  reason  for  it — any  Scripture  ?  "We  are  all  living  un- 
der tlie  same  <lispensation.  Wliat  was  necessary  then,  is  necofr 
sary  now.  As  witnesses  the  apostles  left  their  testimony  with 
the  Church,  and  we  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  at  this  day,  as  much 
as  our  brethren  did  in  their  day.  But  if  these  great  and  im- 
l)ortant  j)owcrs  to  remit  and  retain  sins,  be  taken  away,  we  are, 
indeed,  led  in  a  state  of  destitution.  This  cannot  be  true. 
Eitlier  Christ  never  gave  these  powers,  or  they  yet  remain  in 
the  Church,  and  will  continue  there,  with  the  other  permanent 
powers,  to  the  end  of  time. 

15ut  tlieri'  are  the  best  reasons  for  the  practice  of  confessioD. 
Is  not  man  a  frail  creature,  that  needs  discipline  and  aid  at  every 
step  of  liis  i>erilous  journey  through  life  ?  ^Vnd  yet  can  any 
thing  detiled  enter  heaven  ?  The  struggle  for  a  seat  in  that 
happy  abode,  is  a  great  struggle.  The  rewards  are  unspeakable 
in  <l(\^ree,  and  endless  in  duration.  They  are  worth  a  life  o{ 
humility  and  labor.  And  for  these  reasons  man  needs  a  test  of 
his  fiiith  and  practice  at  all  times.  His  memory  needs  to  be 
refreMlied.  IIi;  needs  these  tests  while  he  has  time  to  amend, 
if  wrong.  After  death,  it  is  too  late.  As  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence  is  a  great  test  of  faith  in  the  <r?*^A  of  Christianity, 
so  confession  is  a  great  test  of  virtuous  practice.  The  proud 
cannot  submit  to  it.  Christ  knew  this,  and  He  never  intended 
to  reward  the  proud.  He  pronounced  a  sweet  blessing  upon 
the  ])oor  in  spirit ;  but  he  had  no  blessing  for  the  proud.  Con- 
fession strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  pride.  It  humbles  and  corrects 
self-conceit.    It  is  a  great  check  upon  selMelusion. 

There  are  some  things  that  we  can  know  with  certainty;  * 
and  among  them  is  the  fact,  that  we  did  do  a  certain  thing,  and 
the  motive  with  which  we  did  it.  These  are  facts  within  our 
own  knowledgi»,  and  are  of  so  plain  a  character,  that  we  cannot 
bc^  mistaken.  There  is  no  room  for  delusion.  But  when  we 
come  to  make  up  our  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  act 
itself,  then  our  self-love  and  our  interest  will  be  most  apt  to  mis- 
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lead  us.  If  we  confess  to  God  alone,  we  have  no  one  to  instruct 
us  as  to  the  character  of  the  particular  act,  or  to  cross-examine 
us  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  act  itself.  The  whole 
work  we  do  ourselves,  and  we  do  not,  know  whether  we  are 
certainly  forgiven  or  not.  We  historically  relate  the  fact  to 
God,  while  we  also  construe  the  law  as  applicable  to  the  act 
itself. 

But  in  confession  it  is  -  different  in  some  material  respects. 
The  penitent  not  only  gives  a  statement  of  all  the  acts  he  has 
committed,  that  he  himself  esteems  sinM,  but  he  is  subjected  to 
cross-examination,  that  powerful  test  of  truth.  Did  the  most 
honest  witness  ever  state  all  the  material  facts  he  knew,  without 
cross-examination  ?  Such  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  ;  not 
because  the  witness  does  not  desire  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  but  because  he  cannot  cor- 
rectly judge  as  to  all  that  is  material.  He  will  almost  cer- 
tainly omit  some  circumstance  of  importance.  But  when  we 
are  not  only  required  to  confess  to  God,  but  to  man  also,  we 
have  two  checks  instead  of  one.  Besides  this,  there  arc  many 
persons  of  the  most  pious  dispositions,  that  are  oflen  afflicted 
with  groundless  scruples ;  and  these  find  a  complete  relief  and 
correction  in  confession.  As  every  one  has  the  right  to  select 
his  own  confessor,  he  can  have  recourse  to  that  one  in  whose 
discretion  and  judgment  he  has  the  greatest  confidence. 

That  God  should  select  human  agents  to  administer  His  law 
among  men,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  IDs  government.  It  was  evidently  the  intent  of  our  Lord  to 
honor  human  nature.  He  died  for  it.  He  deemed  it  worthy 
to  be  trusted.  His  system,  upon  its  fiice,  shows  the  intimate 
union  and  mutual  dependence  that  Christians  should  sustain  to 
each  other.    His  system  is  not  based  on  universal  suspicion. 

The  objection,  based  upon  considerations  of  delicacy,  is  one 
that  is  without  any  real  foundation  in  reason  or  Scripture.  We 
arc  assured  that  one  day  our  sins  will  be  revealed  to  an  assem- 
bled universe.  It  is  only  a  small  question  of  time,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  extends  to  all  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  or  to  none.  If  Christ,  by  Ilis  law,  prohibits 
sins  of  every  character,  why  should  the  Church  pass  any  of  them 
over  in  silence  ?    Can  a  man  escape  responsibility,  amply  be- 
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cause  be  takes  care  only  to  eominit  indelicate  sins  ?  The  crimi- 
nal  law  of  the  land  defines  and  punishes  a  great  variety  of  of- 
fenci's,  Home  of  them  of  a  very  indelicate  character  ;  aiidyet  our 
courts  of  law  are  compelled  to  execute  justice  upon  offenders 
oi)enly  by  a  public  trial.  Xo  code  of  law  could  pass  over  these 
in<lulicat(^  offences  without  an  <ibdication  of  justice,  and  the  con- 
^>e^]UeIlt  in(M*ease  of  these  very  crimes. 

The  ri-^hts  of  the  Church,  and  the  salvation  of  her  chililreQ, 
cannot  be  sa<'rificed  to  motives  of  mere  delicacy.  In  the  pure 
and  impai'tial  eye  of  God,  sins  are  obnoxious  in  proportion  to 
their  turpitude.  In  a  true  legal,  moral,  and  philoso[»hicalview, 
the  question  of  dellcac}/^  does  not  affect  that  of  jurMiHivHi 
but  only  the  mode  of  wrcHtiyation.  The  two  are  entirely  di^ 
tinot.  And  it  Avas  to  avoid  the  scandals  of  public  confesMon, 
that  secret  sins  are  confessed  as  secret,  and  kept  sacred  by  the 
proper  otliccr.  In  this  way,  the  Church  and  the  mdividnal 
meiiibcrs  receiv<'  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  sacrament,  while 
the  injuries  that  might  result  from  a  public  confession  are 
avoidiMl.  And  (►ne  of  the  most  jjowerful  arguments  in  fiivor  of 
eonlession  is  the  f:iet,  that  a  priest  was  never  known  wrong- 
fully to  ri'veal  any  tiling  confided  to  him  in  the  tribunal  of  pen- 
ance. It  <loes  not  matter  whether  he  lias  subsequently  become 
an  Athiest,  or  even  a  crimhial,  his  lips  are  sealed  in  eternal 
silenc(». 

If  the  Church  has  any  jurisdiction  over  offences  at  all,  she 
has  the  right  to  kimw  of  every  violation  of  the  law.  She  may 
be  defrauded  of  this  right  by  the  hypocrite  to  his  own  ruin,  but 
still  she  h:is  that  right,  though  it  may  be  evaded.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  that  sort  of  morality  that  would  hypocritically 
conceal  a  violation  of  the  law  the  Church  was  charged  to 
execute,  and  yet  the  j)ai*ty  enjoy  all  her  privileges  and  pro- 
tection, and  still  hope  to  get  to  heaven  through  her  communion. 
If  he  is  for  the  Church  he  ought  to  be  for  her;  if  not,  let  liimbe 
fi>r  the  World.  Let  him  be  squarely  and  decidedly  for  one  or 
the  other. 

It  is  about  as  diflicult  to  conceive  a  logical  idea  of  a  reUgioas 
system,  requiring  both  tiiith  and  holiness,  and  promising  forgive- 
ness of  sins  eoinmitted  after  baptism,  without  confession,  as  it  is 
of  a  system  of  law  without  free  agency  in  the  party  governed, 
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and  without  any  tribunal  to  construe  the  law  in  the  last  resort. 
If  the  powers  to  remit  and  retain  sins,  and  the  necessarily  cor- 
responding duty  to  confess  them,  do  not  reside  in  the  Church, 
the  system  is  defective,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  question  of  government,  or  no  government  in  the  Church ; 
and  this  again  is  a  question  simply  of  Church  or  no  Church. 
And  the  whole  controversy,  as  I  conceive,  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  is  ultimately  resolvable  into  one  single  question. 
Was  Christ  a  lawgiver  or  not  f  If  he  was,  the  Catholic  is 
right.  If  not,  then  the  Protestant  is  nearer  right.  This  is  the 
only  point  really  at  issue.  It  must  come  to  that,  sooner  or 
later.  It  is  the  only  point  that  need  be  determined.  All  else 
follows  invincibly. 

§  4.  Views  of  some  Protestant  sects^  and  testimony  of  the 

Fathers. 

In  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  the  Apology,  it  is  held 
that  *'  particular  absolution  ought  to  be  retted  in  confession ; 
that  to  reject  it  is  an  error  of  the  Novatians,  and  a  condemned 
error ;  that  this  absolution  is  a  true  sacrament,  and  properly  so 
called ;  that  the  power  of  the  keys  remits  sins,  not  only  in  the 
right  of  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  God."  In  the  little 
Catechism  of  Luther  are  these  words :  "  In  the  sight  of  God  we 
must  hold  ourselves  guilty  of  our  hidden  sins  ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  Minister,  we  must  confess  those  only  which  are  known  to 
us,  and  which  wo  feel  within  our  hearts."  The  absolution  given 
by  the  confessor  is  in  this  form :  "  Do  you  not  believe  that  my 
forgiveness  is  that  of  God  ?  "  "  Yes,"  answers  the  penitent. 
*'  And  I,"  replies  the  confessor,  "  by  the  orders  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  forgive  you  your  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Cited  Bossuet's  Vari., 
Book  iii.,  sec.  46,  47.) 

In  the  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is 
ordained  that  when  any  minister  visits  any  sick  person,  the  "  lat- 
ter should  be  moved  to  make  especial  confession  of  his  sins,  if 
be  feels  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter ;  after 
which  confession  the  Priest  shall  absolve  him,  if  he  humbly  and 
heartily  desire  it,  after  this  sort :  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  left  power  to  his  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly 
40 
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rci)ent  and  believe  in  him,  of  his  groat  mercy,  forgive  thee  thine 
oflonces ;  and  by  his  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  tbec 
ironi  all  tliy  sins,  hi  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Jloly  (ihost,  Amen."  (Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick.) 

It  will  be  ol»served  that  this  duty  is  only  imposed  ujwn  tbe 
minister  in  cases  of  AicJ:*its8,     But  it  would  seem  to  be  exceei 
ingly  difficult  to  understand  the  re;Lson  why  a  sick  person  needs 
forgiveness,  while  a  person  in  health  does  not,  and  why  our  Lord 
could  be  held  to  have  left  power  to  absolve  in  the  one  case  and 
not  in  the  other.     The  person  in  health  may  die  suddenly.    It 
is  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  retain  the 
power  in  Jorrn,  but  to  dispense  with  its  exercise,  except  in  par- 
ticular cases.      Did  Christ  ever  make  such  excei>tions?    IW 
lie,  in  lujstowing  the  power  upon  the  apostles,  limit  it  to  cases 
of  sickness  ?     It   must  be  conceded  that  this  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England  wears  the  apjMjarance  of  a  mere  practical 
evasion  of  the  injunction  of  Christ.    To  concede  that  our  Lord, 
in  general  terms,  did  leave  the  power  to  absolve  from  sins  with 
His  Church,  and  then  to  arbitrarily  restrict  it  to  sick  persons, 
would  seem  to  be  a  i)erversion  of  the  very  puri>ose.  intended  by 
conferring  the  power  itself.     Thus  to  mutilate  and  cripple,  limit 
and  restrict,  a  j»ower  of  such  a  general  character,  would  seem 
to  be  an  arbitrary  act,  unjustifiable  by  reason  or  Scripture. 

In  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church,  edition  of  1S35, 
New  York,  rr.ay  be  found  regulations  of  Band  Societies,  p.  83,  S4. 
Tiio  questions  that  must  be  put  at  every  meeting  are  thes^: 
"  1.  AVliat  known  sins  have  you  committed  since  our  last  meeting? 
2.  What  particular  temptations  have  you  met  \Hth  ?  3.  How 
were  you  delivered  ?  4.  What  have  you  thought,  said,  or  donf, 
of  which  you  doubt  whether  it  be  sin  or  not  ?" 

In  reference  to  tlie  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  I  find  the  most 
important  i)assages  collected  by  Dr.  Wiseman  in  tbe  tenth  of 
his  !Mo<)i*field  lectures.  I  avail  myself  of  his  labors,  and  take 
the  following  from  the  passages  he  quoted : 

St.  Tren;eus  mentions  some  women  who  accused  thenisolvcs 
of  secret  crimes.  Of  others  he  says:  "Some,  touched  in  con- 
science, publicly  confessed  their  sins;  while  others,  in  despair, 
renounced  their  fiiith." 
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"  Look,"  says  Dr.  Wiseman,  "  at  this  alternative ;  some  con- 
fessed and  others  renoonced  the  &itb.  If  there  had  been  any 
other  means  of  forgiveness,  why  should  they  have  abandoned 
their  faith." 

Tertullian  says,  among  other  things :  ^*  Of  this  penitential  di»- 
po.sition  the  proof  is  more  laborious,  as  the  business  is  more 
pressing,  in  order  that  some  public  act,  not  the  voice  of  con- 
science alone,  may  show  it."  Again :  "  If  you  still  draw  back, 
let  your  mind  turn  to  that  eternal  fire,  which  confession  will  ex- 
tinguish ;  and  that  you  may  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  remedy, 
weigh  the  greatness  of  future  punishment.  And  as  you  are  not 
ignorant  that,  against  that  fire,  after  the  baptismal  institution, 
the  aid  of  confession  has  been  appointed,  why  are  you  an  enemy 
to  your  own  salvation  ? "  The  aid  of  confession  has  been  ap« 
pointed  atler  the  baptismal  institution  ;  that  is,  for  sins  commit- 
ted after  bai)tism. 

St.  Cyprian,  speaking  of  those  who  had  thoughts  ofsacrifio- 
i7i(j  to  idols,  or  of  surrendering  the  Scriptures,  says :  "  This  they 
confess,  with  grief  and  without  disguise,  before  the  Priests  of 
God,  unburdening  the  conscience,  and  seeking  a  salutary  reme- 
dy, however  small  and  pardonable  their  filing  may  have  been." 
Again :  "  I  entreat  you,  my  brethren,  let  all  confess  their  faults, 
while  he  that  has  offended  enjoys  life ;  while  his  confession  can 
be  received,  and  while  the  satis£Eu;tion  and  pardon  imparted  by 
the  priests  are  acceptable  before  God." 

Origen  of  the  Greek  Church  says:  "There  is  yet  a  more  se- 
vere  and  arduous  pardon  of  sins  by  penance,  when  the  sinner 
washes  hb  couch  with  tears,  and  when  he  blushes  not  to  dis- 
close his  sin  to  the  priest  of  the  Lord,  and  seek  the  remedy." 
Again :  "  They  who  have  sinned,  if  they  hide  and  retain  their 
sin  within  their  breast  are  greviously  tormented ;  but  if  the  sin- 
ner become  his  own  accuser,  while  he  does  this  he  discharges 
the  cause  of  all  his  malady.  Only  let  him  Arefully  consider  to 
whom  he  should  confess  his  sin,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
physician ;  if  he  be  one  who  will  be  weak  with  the  weak,  who 
A^'ill  weep  with  the  sorrowful,  and  who  understands  the  disci- 
pline of  condolence  and  fellow-feeling — so  that,  when  his  skill 
shall  be  known  and  liis  pity  felt,  you  may  follow  what  he  may 
advise.    Should  he  think  your  disease  to  be  such  that  it  should 
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be  tlcclarc<l  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  whereby  others  mar 
be  tMlifieil,  and  yourself  easily  reformed — this  must  be  done 
witli  much  deliberation,  and  the  skilful  advice  of  the  i>hysiei.iiL'* 

P^rom  this  passage  it  is  seen  that  the  penitent  bad  the  right 
to  select  his  confessor — that  he  should  select  a  prudent  and 
skilful  one — that  the  confessor  had  a  right  to  require  a  public 
confession  if  deemcil  advisable  for  the  edification  of  others  and 
the  reformation  of  the  penitent — and  that  this  public  confession 
/olioircd  the  private  confession,  and  presupposed  its  existence. 
This  passage  is  a  proof  that  both  private  and  public  confessions 
were  ])ractised  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  latter  depending  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  confessor.  Again,  this  Father  says  :  "  Tbey 
who  are  not  holy  die  in  their  sins ;  the  holy  do  penance ;  they 
feel  their  wounds;  arc  sensible  of  their  failings;  look  ibr  the 
priest ;  implore  health ;  and  through  liim  seek  to  be  purificni.'^ 
"  If  wo  discover  i)ftr  ahis,  not  only  to  God,  but  to  those  who 
may  aj)ply  a  remedy  to  our  wounds  and  iniquities,  our  suis  will  be 
eflacu'd  by  llim  who  said:  I /tare  blotted  out  t/it/  inlqiiitks  a» 
a  rltfKil^  and  thy  shis  as  a  mistj*^     (Isa.  xliv.  22.) 

This  Inst  ])assage  sliows  the  duty  of  confessing  to  both  God 
and  J  I  is  itibiisters. 

St.  Basil  says :  "  In  I  he  confession  of  sins,  the  same  method 
must  bi^  observed,  as  in  laying  open  the  infirmities  of  the  body. 
For,  as  these  are  not  raslily  communicated  to  every  one,  but  to 
those  only  who  understand  by  what  method  they  may  bo  cured, 
so  the  <H)nfession  of  sins  must  be  made  to  such  iH»rsons  as  Live 
the  pi»wer  to  ai)ply  a  remedy."  lie  tells  us  who  those  persons 
are  who  can  apply  the  remedy :  "  Necessarily  our  sins  must  be 
confessoil  to  those  to  whom  has  been  committed  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  (4od."  Again  :  "That  woman,  guihy 
of  adultery,  and  who  had  confessed  it,  should  not  be  made  pub- 
lic, agreeable  to  what  the  Fathei-s  had  appointed." 

St.  Gregory  of  Xyssa  :  "  You  whose  soul  is  sick,  wbv  do  vou 
not  run  to  a  i)hysician  ?  Why  do  you  not  confess,  and  discover 
your  malady  to  A/m  by  confession?  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  Impart  your 
trouble  to  the  priest,  as  to  your  Father;  he  will  be  touched 
with  a  sense  of  your  misery.  Show  to  him  what  is  concealed 
without  blushing ;  open  the  secrets  of  your  soul  as  if  you  were 
showing  to  a  physician  a  hidden  disorder ;  he  will  take  care  of 
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your  honor  and  of  your  cure."  "  Whoever  secretly  steals  an- 
other man's  goods,  if  he  afterwards  discover,  by  confession,  his 
sin  to  the  priest,  his  heart  being  changed,  he  shall  cure  the 
wound :  but  then  he  must  give  to  the  poor,  and  thereby  clearly 
show  that  he  is  free  from  the  sin  of  avarice.'' 

St.  Ambrose,  speaking  of  those  who  do  not  make  a  full  dis- 
closure of  their  sins,  says :  "  There  are  some  who  ask'  for  pen- 
ance that  they  may  at  once  be  restored  to  communion.  These 
do  not  so  much  desire  to  be  loosed,  as  to  bind  the  priest ; 
for  they  do  not  unburden  their  own  consciences,  but  they 
burden  his,  who  is  commanded  not  to  give  holy  things  to  dogs  ; 
that  is,  not  easily  to  admit  impure  souls  to  the  holy  commu- 
nion." 

St.  Pacianus  says :  "  I  address  myself  to  you,  who,  having 
committed  crimes,  refuse  to  do  penance ;  you,  who  are  ashamed 
to  confess,  after  you  have  sinned,  without  shame.  The  apostle 
says  to  the  priest :  Impose  not  hands  lighMy  on  any  one  ;  nei- 
ther be  ye  partakers  of  otlier  men^s  sins.  (iTim.  V.  22.)  What 
then  wilt  thou  do  who  deceivest  the  minister  ?  Who  either 
leavcst  him  in  ignorance,  or  confoundest  his  judgment  by  half 
communications  ?  " 

St.  Jerome :  "  In  like  manner  with  us,  the  bishop  or  priest 
binds  and  looses ;  not  those  who  are  merely  innocent  or  guilty, 
but  having  heard,  as  his  duty  requires,  the  various  qualities  of 
sins,  he  imdcrstands  who  should  be  bound  and  who  loosed." 
The  priest  must  not  be  content  simply  to  give  absolution  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  particular  sins. 

Pope  Leo  thus  writes  to  the  Bishops  of  Campania : 

"  Having  lately  understood  that  some  of  you,  by  an  unlaw- 
ful usurpation,  have  adopted  a  practice  which  tradition  does  not 
allow,  I  am  determined,  by  all  means,  to  suppress  it.  I  speak 
of  [)enance,  when  applied  for  by  the  &ithful.  There  shall  be  no 
declaration  of  all  kinds  of  sins,  given  in  writing,  and  publicly 
read  ;  for  it  is  enough  that  the  guilt  of  conscience  be  made 
known  to  the  priest  alone,  by  a  private  confession.  That  confi- 
dence, indeed,  may  be  thought  deserving  of  praise,  which,  on 
account  of  the  fear  of  God,  hesitates  not  to  blush  before  men  ; 
there  are  sins,  the  public  disclosure  of  which  must  excite  fear ; 
therefore  let  this  improper  pnctioe  be  put  an  end  to,  lest  many 
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be  kept  from  the  remedies  of  penance,  being  ashamed,  as  dread- 
ing to  make  known  to  their  enemies  such  actions  as  may  ex> 
pose  them  to  legal  punishment.  That  confession  suffices  that  is 
lirst  made  to  God,  and  then  to  tlie  priest,  who  will  offer  up 
j)rayors  for  the  sins  of  penitents.  And  there  will  more  be  in- 
duced to  apj)ly  to  this  remedy,  when  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessing  sinner  shall  not  be  divulged  in  the  hearing  of  the 
people." 

Tiiis  sacrament  is  more  often  assailed  by  sarcasm  and  ap- 
peals to  pnde,  than  by  earnest  and  respectful  argument.  It  is 
often  s])oken  of  by  i)rofessed  Christians  in  very  harsh  and  in- 
dignant terms.  Thus  Mr.  Breckenridge  says  the  *'  priest  is 
like  a  common  sewer,  the  depository  of  all  the  sins  of  his  peo- 
ple." But  ]\Ir.  B.  would  make  the  ear  of  God  this  "  commoD 
sewer."  Did  the  learned  controvcrtist  intend  his  sarcasm  for 
the  ordinance  of  God,  which,  in  the  old  law,  required  confession 
to  the  j)rio.st,  and  satisfaction  for  sin?  Was  not  the  priest, in 
that  case,  made  this  "  common  sewer,"  as  Mr.  B.  has  it,  by  God 
Himself?* 

*  The  IrurncdcontrfAortist  also  object*,  in  very  strong  terms,  npon  the  gromid 
ol*  in(1(.>li('ni\v,  to  tlif*  tal'lo  of  sins  found  iu  Cathollo  Prayer  Bookn,  and  designed 
to  aid  the  penitent  in  Iiis  examination  of  conscience.  Bnt,  with  all  due  deference, 
it  Would  seom  that  this  objection  was  not  only  captious,  but  vei^'  inconsistent,  ia 
the  mouth  of  a  Trote.^tant. 

The  langna;2i;  u.sed  in  these  tables  is  as  delicate  as  could  well  be,  to  be  intd- 
li^^blo.  It  would  «>eeni  to  bo  one  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  all  law,  that  the  party  governed  sliuuld  know  what  the  law  xeqnires, 
and  what  he  may  r)r  may  not  do  under  the  law  by  which  he  is  /joimwrf.  Tlie 
sole  object  in  presK'Hbiug  the  law  was  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  party  gov- 
cmed.  To  be  aide  to  cbey,  ho  must  know.  And  if  it  was  not  wrong  to  piv- 
scribe  the  law  itself,  can  it  be  wrong  to  administer  it  as  ffhrn  /  There  may  be 
a  choiee  el' in„.f. s  iu  Avhich  tliis  shi>uld  bo  done;  but  I  apprehend  that  no  better 
morle  <-i>nM  bo  suggested  than  tlio  one  pursued  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

Vrote^tants  seem  to  have  taken  up  fal&e  ideas  of  trao  delicacy — that  delicacy 
whiih  i>  compatible  with  the  law  of  Christ.  They,  seem  to  think  that  the  coo- 
fes-ior  mn-t  pii'pi>und  to  aff  penitents  al/  questions  arinng  under  the  law.  TWi 
^^  a  mistake.  The  cour^^e  of  examination  is  governed  by  prudence;  and  Catho- 
lic priest^  are  most  carefully  instructed  as  to  this  duty.  The  penitent Jff*(  makes 
a  rtateiiient  of  what  he  aeeu.^es  him>elf  a<«  sinful.  From  this  statement  the  con- 
fesM>r  cm  readily  perceive  the  course  ])ointed  out  to  him.  He  will  not  inqnin 
into  every  pi^-i.-ible  offence  in  every  cose.    There  most  first  be  KOB  grannd  laid 
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§  5.  Satisfaction, 

This  is  the  third  part  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  The 
Catholic  Church  holds  that,  while  the  guilt  and  eternal  punish- 
ment due  to  sin  are  remitted  in  repentance,  confession,  and  ab- 
solution, there  yet  remains  some  duty  to  be  performed  by  the 
penitent.    In  the  accurate  language  of  Dr.  Wiseman  : 

"  We  believe  that  upon  this  forgiveness  of  sins, — that  is, 
after  the  remission  of  that  eternal  debt  which  God  in  His  jus- 
tice awards  to  transgression  against  His  law, — He  has  been 
pleased  to  reserve  a  certain  degree  of  inferior  or  temporary 
punislimcnt  appropriate  to  the  guilt  which  had  been  incurred ; 
and  it  is  on  tnis  part  of  the  punishment  alone  that,  according  to 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  satisfaction  can  be  made  to  God."  (Moor- 
tield  Lee,  vol.  2,  35.) 

The  Council  of  Trent  declared  "  that  it  is  wholly  false,  and 
foreign  from  the  word  of  God,  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is  never  re- 
mitted by  (xod  without  the  whole  punishment  being  also  par- 
doned. For  clear  and  illustrious  examples  are  found  in  the 
sacred  writings,  whereby,  besides  divine  tradition,  this  error  is 
most  manifestly  evinced.  And  truly  the  nature  of  divine  jus- 
tice seems  to  demand  that  they  who,  through  ignorance,  have 
sinned  before  baptism,  should  be  received  into  favor  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  those  who,  having  been  once  freed  from  the 
servitude  of  sin  and  of  the  devD,  and  having  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  not  feared,  knowingly,  to  violate  the 
temple  of  God,  and  to  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit.    And  it  befits  the 

by  the  confession  of  the  penitent  himself,  before  the  confe^or  will  proceed  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ofiFence  was  committed. 

It  must  be  conceded  bj  all  fair  and  just  minds,  that  delicacy  may  be  carried 
to  extremes.  And  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  people  oflen  become  really  in- 
delicate by  an  over-sensitiveness  upon  this  subject.  Some  patients,  under  the 
inflnence  of  false  delicacy,  would  rather  die  than  reveal  to  their  physician  the 
tnic  character  of  their  disease. 

But  I  could  not  perceive  bow  the  Protestant  proposed  to  avoid  this  objection, 
or  Iiow  he  could  consistently  moke  it.  He  insists  that  the  Bible  (by  which  these 
crimes  are  pn^ibited,  and  in  which  they  are  mentioned  with  no  greater  delicacy 
of  language)  should  be  read  by  all.  How  he  avoids  the  very  objection  ho  makes 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  most  difficult  to  perceive.  He  insists  upon 
the  reading  of  the  law  defining  these  crimes  in  detail,  and  yet  objects  to  a  state- 
ment of  them  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  private  examination  of  conscience. 
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Divine  clemency  that  sins  be  not  pardoned  without  any  satis&o- 
tion,  so  that,  taking  occasion  from  thence,  thinking  sin  less 
grievous,  and  offering  an  affront  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  should 
fell  into  more  grievous  crimes,  treasuring  up  wrath  agabist  the 
day  of  wrath.  For  doubtless  these  satisfactory  punishments 
greatly  recoil  from  sin,  and  check  as  it  were  with  a  bridle,  and 
make  penitents  more  vigilant  and  cautious  for  the  future ;  and 
by  acts  of  the  opposite  virtues,  they  remove  evil  habits  acquired 
by  living  ill." 

In  reference  to  the  true  source  of  the  merit  of  these  peni- 
tential acts^  the  Council  declare : 

"  But  the  satisfaction  which  we  make  for  our  sins  is  not  so 
burs,  that  it  be  not  through  Jesus  Christ ;  for  we,  who  can  do 
nothing  of  ourselves,  as  of  ourselves,  can  do  all  things.  He  co- 
operating who  strengthens  us.  Thus  man  has  not  wherein  to 
glory ;  but  all  our  glorying  is  in  Christ :  in  whom  we  live ;  in 
whom  we  merit ;  in  whom  we  satisfy  ;  bringing  forth  fruits 
worthy  of  penitence.  Which  fruits  have  efficacy  from  him  ;  by 
him  are  offered  to  the  Father ;  and  through  him  are  accepted 
by  the  Father." 

In  reference  to  the  duty  of  confessors,  it  was  declared,  among 
other  tilings  : 

"  Let  them  ever  keep  before  their  eyes,  that  the  satisfaction 
which  they  impose  be  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  a  new 
life,  and  the  medicine  of  infirmity,  but  also  for  the  avenging  and 
punishment  of  past  sins."     (Sess.  xiv.,  c.  viii.) 

The  above  extracts,  if  attentively  considered,  will  place  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  main  grounds  upon  which  it  rests. 

If  there  be  any  free  agency  in  man  at  all,  so  that  be  can 
obey  or  disobey  the  law  of  Christ  at  his  own  present  election, 
then  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  he  must  voluntarily  co-operate, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the  assisting  grace  of  God,  in  the 
work  of  his  own  salvation.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
amount  and  extent  of  this  co-operation.  The  Catholic  theory  re- 
quires more,  the  Protestant  theory  loss.  This  is  the  essence  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  theories,  in  reference  to  the  re- 
mission of  sins  committed  afler  baptism.  And  if  we  can  do  any 
thing  at  all  in  the  great  work  of  salvation,  when  aided  by  the 
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grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (always  freely  given  to  those 
who  rightly  seek  it,)  there  can  be  nothing  more  natural  and 
reasonable  in  itself  than  that  we  should  suffer  some  temporal 
punishment  for  our  sins,  not  only  as  a  partial  atonement,  but 
also  as  a  useful  correction  of  evil  habits,  and  as  evidence  of  a 
true  repentance. 

When  w^e  look  into  the  Old  Testament,  and  see  the  unifonn 
course  pursued  by  God  towards  His  servants,  when  transgress- 
ing His  law,  we  find  abundant  examples.  When  our  first  par- 
ents had  fallen,  and  were  restored  by  repentance  through  the 
merits  of  the  future  Messiah,  the  Almighty  inflicted  temporary 
punishments  upon  them,  and  all  their  posterity ;  and  although 
the  guilt  of  original  transgression  is  remitted  in  baptism,  we 
must  all  undergo  the  temporal  punishments  inflicted  in  the  be- 
ginning. When  God  had  put  away  the  sin  of  David,  Nathan 
said  to  him :  "  Because  by  this  deed  thou  hast  given  great  occa- 
sion to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  the  child  that  is 
born  unto  thee  shall  surely  die."  (2  Sam.  xii.  14.)  So,  when 
the  same  king  had  sinned  in  numbering  the  people,  the  Lord 
gave  him,  upon  his  repenting,  choice  of  one  of  three  grievous 
temporal  punishments.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  10-16.)  So  the  Lord 
forgave  the  children  of  Israel  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Moses, 
but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  they  should  not  see  the  hmd 
of  promise.  (Numbers  xiv.)  And  the  same  temporal  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  upon  Moses  and  Aaron  after  they  had  been 
forgiven.  (Numbers  xx.  10,  29  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1-6.)  And  holy 
Job,  when  he  had  exceeded  in  speech,  repented  in  dust  and 
ashes.  (Job  xlii.  1-6.)  The  men  of  Nineveh,  when  the  prophet 
had  proclaimed  their  destruction,  observed  a  general  fiist  for 
three  days,  saying :  "  Who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  away  from 
his  fierce  anger,  and  we  perish  not  ?  "     (Jonas  ii.  9.) 

It  is  true  that  this  infliction  of  temporal  punishment  after 
sins  were  forgiven,  occurred  under  the  old  dispensation ;  but  it 
is  equally  true,  tliat  they  relied  upon  the  same  source  of  pardon 
as  we  ;  namely  :  the  blood  of  Christ.  They  looked  forward,  and 
we  look  backward,  to  the  same  atonement  for  sin,  both  original 
and  actual.  There  were  many  things  in  the  old  law,  and  espe- 
cially those  things  which  naturally  flow  from  our  relation  to 
God,  which  are  contained  in  the  new.     Those  temporary  enact- 
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mcnts,  which  were  but  the  result  of  positive  legislation,  and 
which  were  adapted  to  the  then  condition  of  things,  are  no 
doubt  laid  aside.  But  the  infliction  of  temporal  punishment  for 
sin,  flows  from  the  permanent  relation  we  bear  to  God  under 
both  systems ;  and  was  not,  theretbre,  repealed  by  the  new  law. 
This  temporal  punishment  never  had  been  prescribed  by  any 
positive  law,  but  was  uniformly  inflicted  by  God.  Unless  we 
find  in  the  new  law  some  positive  dispensation  of  this  punish- 
ment, we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  continued.  It  is  onjy 
upon  the  ground  that  God  does  inflict  punishment  upon  men  in 
this  world,  that  we  can  believe  in  the  special  interposition  of 
Providence. 

We  not  only  find  no  intimation  in  the  New  Testament  op- 
posed to  the  practice  of  penitential  works,  but  we  find  very 
clear  evidence  that  they  were  continued.  Our  Lord  expressly 
says  that  His  followers  shall  fast.  (Matt.  ix.  15.)  And  we  find 
it  was  the  constant  ])racticc  of  the  apostles  and  others  in  their 
day.  So,  when  our  Lord  reproached  the  then  existing  genera- 
tion. He  referred  to  the  example  of  the  men  of  Nineveh,  not 
only  without  censure,  but  with  evident  approbation.  (Matt, 
xii.  41.) 

But  the  language  of  St.  Paul  is  still  more  explicit: 

"  I  now  rejoice  in  my  sufterings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  aflilictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  his 
body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church."  In  the  Douay  Bible,  "  those 
things  that  are  wanting  of  the  suflerings  of  Christ,  in  my  flesh 
for  his  body,  which  is  the  Church."     (Coloss.  L  24.) 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Wiseman  remarks : 

"What  is  wanting  of  Christ's  sufferings!  And  this  to  be 
supplied  by  man,  and  in  his  flesh  !  What  sort  of  doctrine  call 
we  this  ?  Is  it  in  favor  of  the  completeness  of  Christ's  suflTer- 
ings  as  to  their  application  ?  Or  rather,  does  it  not  suppose  that 
much  is  to  be  done  by  man,  towards  possessing  himself  of  the 
treasures  laid  uj)  in  our  Saviour's  redemption?  And  that  suf 
fering  is  the  means  whereby  this  application  is  made  ?  " 

The  distinguished  author  makes  this  clear  summary  of  the 
Catholic  faith : 

"  The  doctrine  which  is  thus  collected  from  the  word  of  God 
is  reducible  to  these  heads : — 1.  That  God,  after  the  remisdon 
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of  sin,  retains  a  lesser  chastisement  in  His  power,  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  sinner.  2.  That  penitential  works,  fasting,  alms-deeds, 
contrite  weeping,  and  fervent  prayers,  have  the  power  of  avert- 
ing that  punishment.  3.  That  this  scheme  of  God^s  justice  was 
not  a  part  of  the  imperfect  law,  but  the  unvarying  ordinance  of 
His  dispensation,  anterior  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  amply  con- 
firmed by  Christ  in  the  gospel.  4.  That  it  consequently  be- 
comes a  part  of  all  true  repentance  to  try  to  satisfy  this  divine 
justice,  by  the  voluntary  assumption  of  such  penitential  works 
as  His  revealed  truth  assures  us  have  efficacy  before  Him." 

The  satisfaction  already  mentioned  may  be  properly  called 
prospective^  because  it  is  intended  to  avert  that  temporal  pun- 
ishment which  has  been  reserved  for  the  sinner.  But  there  is  a 
retrospective  satisfaction  of  the  most  important  character,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  remission  of  sins  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  This  consists  in  repairing,  so  far  as  in  our  power,  the 
injury  we  may  have  done  to  others.  It  is  an  essential  act  of 
justice  towards  an  injured  fellow-being  that  must  be  performed  ; 
otherwise  the  absolution  granted  will  avail  nothing.  The  stolen, 
or  dishonestly  obtained  property,  must  be  restored  to  its  right- 
ftil  owner ;  and  amends  must  be  made  to  the  person  whose 
character  and  feelings  have  been  injured  by  slander  or  detrac- 
tion. We  very  frequently  sec  property  restored  to  the  true 
owner,  under  the  salutary  influence  of  this  doctrine,  and  its 
practical  application  by  the  Catholic  Church  ;  while  such  in- 
stances are  much  more  rare  in  other  communions. 

That  this  doctrine  and  practice  of  satisfaction  was  the  faith 
of  the  Church  of  the  first  four  centuries,  seems  conclusively 
shown  from  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  The  whole 
system  called  the  penitential  canons  was  founded  upon  this  basis. 

The  first  extract  is  from  Hernias,  who  wrote  in  the  first  cen- 
tury: 

"  I  know  that  they  do  penitence  with  all  their  hearts.  But 
dost  thou,  therefore,  think  that  their  offences,  who  do  penanc'c, 
are  immediately  blotted  out  ?  Xo :  they  are  not  presently ;  but 
it  Is  necessary  that  he  who  does  penitence  afflict  his  soul,  and 
show  himself  humble  in  spirit  in  all  his  affairs,  and  undergo 
many  and  divers  vexations." 

Tertullian,  of  the  second  century,  says : 
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"  For,  by  the  afflicting  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  epirit,  we  at 
the  same  time  both  satisfy  for  things  past,  and  build  up  before- 
hand a  barrier  against  temptations  to  come."  (De  Baptismo, 
n.  20.)  This  he  said  of  those  who  were  about  to  enter  upon 
baptism. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  working  of  patience  in  the  body  ?  In 
the  first  place,  the  afflicting  of  the  flesh,  an  offering  propitiating 
the  Lord  by  the  sacrifice  of  humiliation,"  &c.  ♦  ♦  ♦  «  This  pa- 
tience of  the  body  commends  our  prayers,  strengthens  our  en- 
treaties for  mercy ;  this  opens  the  ears  of  Christ  our  Gk)d,  scat- 
ters abroad  his  severity,  draws  forth  his  mercy."  (De  Patiencia, 
n.  13.) 

Origen :  "  Wherefore  if  any  one  be  conscious  to  himself  that 
he  has  within  him  a  mortal  sin,  and  that  he  has  not  cast  it  off 
from  himself,  through  a  penitence  of  the  fullest  satisfaction,  let 
him  not  hope  that  Christ  will  enter  into  his  soul."  (T.  ii.,  Horn, 
xii.  in  Lcvit.,  n.  3.) 

St.  Cyprian  :  "  Do  entire  penance  ;  evince  the  contrition  of 
a  sorrowinsj  and  grieving  mind.  That  penance  which  may  sat- 
isfy remains  alone  to  be  done  ;  but  they  shut  the  door  to  satis- 
faction who  deny  the  necessity  of  penance."     (De  Lapsis,  192.) 

St.  Augustine  :  "  It  is  not  enough  that  the  sinner  change  his 
ways,  and  depart  from  his  evil  works,  unless,  by  penitential  sor- 
row, by  humble  tears,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart,  and 
by  alms-deeds,  he  make  satisfaction  to  God  for  what  he  has  com- 
mitted."    (Ilom.  i.,  T.  X.,  p.  208.) 

I  have  passed  over  the  testimonies  to  the  same  effect  of  Lac- 
tantius,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.  Basil,  St.  Paeian,  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  J.  Chrysostom,  and  others. 

§  6.  Purgatory, 

The  Council  of  Trent  declared,  as  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  "  that  there  is  a  purgatory^  and  that  tJie  sotUs  there  de- 
talned  are  helped  hy  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful^  but  princi- 
pally  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  altar:^ 

This  Is  all  that  is  required  to  be  believed.  As  to  the  kind, 
and  measure  of  the  purifying  punishment,  the  Church  defines 
nothing. 

This  doctrhie  has  been  very  much  misrepresented,  and  has 
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most  generally  been  attacked  by  sarcasm  and  denunciation.  Bat 
is  ibis  a  satis&ctory  method  to  treat  a  grave  matter  of  &ith, 
coming  down  to  us  from  the  olden  time  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  sacramental  absolution  and  satisfifction,  and 
legitimately  springs  from  it.  That  there  is  a  distinction  in  the 
guilt  of  different  sins,  must  be  conceded.  All  our  criminal  laws, 
and  those  of  all  nations,  are  founded  upon  this  idea.  To  say 
that  the  smallest  transgression,  the  result  of  inadvertence,  is 
equal  in  enormity  to  the  greatest  and  most  deliberate  crime,  is 
so  utterly  opposed  to  the  plain  nature  of  all  law,  and  to  the 
word  of  God,  which  assures  us  that  men  shall  be  punished  or 
rewarded  according  to  their  works,  (Rom.  ii.  6,)  as  not  to  re- 
quire any  refutation.  Our  Lord  assures  us  that  men  must  give 
an  account  in  the  day  of  judgment  for  every  idle  word  they 
speaJe  ;  (Matt.  xii.  36 ;)  and  St.  John  tells  us  that  nothing  defiled 
shall  enter  heaven,  (Rev.  xxi.  27.)  Then  St.  John  says  there  is 
a  sin  unto  death,  and  there  is  a  sin  wliich  is  not  imto  death  ;  (1 
John  Y.  16  ;)  and  he  also  tells  us  that  '^  all  unrighteousness  is 
sin :  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death."  So  we  are  told  by  the 
same  apostle,  that  if  we  confess  olir  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us,  (1  John  i.  9.) 

Now  we  must  put  all  these  texts  together,  and  give  them 
their  full,  harmonious,  and  consistent  force.  We  must  carry 
out  the  principles  laid  down  to  their  fair  and  logical  results. 
Suppose,  then,  a  man  speak  an  idle  word,  and  die  suddenly,  be- 
fore he  has  time  to  repent  and  confess  his  sin,  will  he  be  lost 
everlastingly  ?  Must  there  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  Christ's 
system,  be  a  middle  state,  wherein  souls  can  be  purged  from 
their  lesser  sins  ?  Was  not  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  right  when 
he  said,  speaking  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  reference  to  Purga- 
tory? 

"  They  arc  of  opinion  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
neither  so  obstinately  wicked  as  to  deserve  everlasting  punish- 
ment, nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being  admitted  into  the  society 
of  blessed  spirits;  and,  therefore,  that  God  is  graciously 
I^eased  to  allow  of  a  middle  state,  where  they  may  be  purified 
by  certain  degrees  of  suffering.  You  see,  sir,  there  is  nothing 
imreasonable  in  this."     (Bos well's  Life  of  Johnson.)     And  in 
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reference  to  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  Dr.  also  maintained,  thai 
^^  if  it  be  once  established  that  there  are  souls  in  purgatory,  it 
is  as  proj)er  to  pray  for  them^  as  for  our  brethren  of  mankind, 
who  are  yet  in  this  life."  * 

It  is  c4ear  that  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  must 
rest  upon  the  basis,  that  there  is  a  middle  state.  It  would  be 
useless  to  pray  for  those  in  heaven,  who  needed  no  relief;  and 
equally  idle  to  pray  for  them  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of  help. 

It  is  related  in  the  twelflh  chapter  of  Second  Machabees, 
that  the  valiant  Judas  collected  and  sent  12,000  drachms  of  sil- 
ver to  Jerusalem  "  for  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  the 
dead,  thinking  well  and  religiously  concerning  the  resurrection. 
And  because  he  considered  that  they  who  have  fallen  asleep 
with  godliness  had  great  grace  laid  up  for  them.  It  is  therefore 
a  holy  and  a  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they 
may  be  loosed  from  their  sins." 

It  has  been  settled  by  the  Catholic  Church  that  this  book 
constitutes  part  of  the  canon  of  tlic  Old  Testament,  while  it  is 
not  admitted  by  Protestants.  But  all  must  concede  that  it  is 
authentic  history,  and  shows  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  Church  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before 'Christ.  It  is  still  the  faith  of  the 
Jews.  Our  Lord  in  his  discourses  to  the  Jews,  knew  what  their 
belief  was.  This  fact  is  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  for 
the  reason  that  He  nowhere  condemns  this  belief,  while  He  did 
condcnm  certain  other  practices  of  the  Jews.  Then  again  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  practice  of  baptizing  for  the  dead  without 
censure.     (1  Cor.  xv.  29.) 

That  there  is  a  distinction  of  sins  and  their  punishments  is 
eloar  from  several  texts  besides  those  already  referred  to. 
(Mutt.  V.  22 ;  Luke  xii.  43-48  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  23;  xvi.  27.)  But 
our  Lord,  in  speaking  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  says  : 
"  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in 
the  world  to  come."     (Matt.  xii.  32.) 

•  The  Dr.  was  in  the  habit  of  praying  for  his  deceased  wife : 
*'  Aii'l,  0  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  in  me,  I  commend  to  thy  fatherly 
goo<]nc-.a  the  s<»ul  of  my  departed  wife;  beseeching  thee  to  grant  her  whatever 
is  best  in  her  pn;sent  state,  and  finally  to  receive  her  to  eternal  happinesa"  He 
8tat<.'<;  that  he  spent  March  22,  1 753,  in  prayers  and  tears  in  the  morning ;  and 
in  the  evening  he  prayed  for  her  conditioQally. 
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Now  our  Lord  meant  to  convey  some  idea  by  saying  "  neither 
in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come."  We  cannot  sup- 
pose He  used  it  without  design.  Then  what  else  could  He 
mean,  but  to  say  that  this  sin  was  peculiar^  and  could  not  be  for- 
given in  either  state,  while  other  sins  might  be  forgiven  in  the 
one  or  the  other  ?  If  no  sin  could  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to 
come,  then  for  what  purpose  did  He  say  this  sin  could  not  there 
be  forgiven  ?  Why  distinguish  it  from  other  sins,  in  this  re- 
spect, when  no  distinction,  in  fact,  existed  ?  Did  our  Lord  do 
an  idle  thing  ?  Those  who  deny  that  our  Lord  meant  to  say 
that  some  sins  could  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come,  should 
do  one  of  two  things  :  cither  tell  us  what  He  did  mean,  or  say 
at  once  that  He  meant  nothing.  To  object  to  our  interpretation, 
and  then  assume  to  give  us  nothing  better,  is  certainly  not  mag- 
nanimous. And  if  there  be  remission  of  sins  in  the  world  to 
come,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  middle  state,  as  this  for- 
^veness  could  not  be  in  Heaven,  or  in  the  place  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  that  has  al- 
ways been  held  by  the  Church  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  quota- 
tions that  will  be  made  from  the  Fathers)  to  relate  to  a  middle 
state  of  purgation.    The  passage  is  this : 

"  Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble ;  every  man's  work  shall  bo 
made  manifest ;  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be 
revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of 
what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built 
thereon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work  shall  bo 
burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss :  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved  ;  yet 
80  as  by  fire."     (1  Cor.  iii.  12-15.) 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  expressed  in  this  passage,  than 
would  at  first  appear.  Suppose  a  man  had  built  only  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  precious  stones,  or  all  together,  then  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  reward,  without  suflfering  ant/  loss.  But  suppose  he 
had  built  only  wood,  hay,  or  stubble,  or  all  these  together,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  no  reioard^  and  could  not  be  saved.  It  is 
only  in  the  case  where  the  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones  have 
been  intermixed  with  the  wood,  hay,  or  stubble,  that  the  builder 
can  be  saved,  while  he  suffers  loss  himself.    The  apostle  does 
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not  say  that  the  party  (escaping  is  himself  tried  by  fire,  but  he 
escapes  as  if  so  tried — comparing  the  ordeal  through  which  he 
himself  must  pass,  to  that  of  fire.  If  the  apostle  had  not  added 
the  words :  "  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire," 
we  could  only  have  concluded  that  he  alluded  to  the  test  of  the 
work  alone.  But  these  words  show  that  hajirst  alludes  to  the 
test  of  the  work ;  and,  aftencards^  to  the  ordeal  through  which 
the  builder  himself  must  pass,  because  of  his  having  built  such  ma- 
terials upon  the  foundation — Christ  Jesus.  To  have  intermixed 
such  crross  materials  with  those  that  were  suitable  for  a  founda- 
tion  so  precious,  is  a  sin,  for  which  the  party  must  suffer  loss,  by 
being,  for  the  time,  deprived  of  heaven,  and  undergoing  the 
punishment  of  purgation. 

In  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  Ancient  Fathers,  I  find 
the  passages  from  their  works  bearing  upon  this  subject  so  well 
arranged  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  that  I  extract  his  quotations  and  re- 
marks upon  them  entire.    (Moorfield  Lee,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50,  sec.  xi.) 

"  Now  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  to  establish  the  be- 
lief of  the  universal  Church  on  this  point.  The  only  difficulty  is 
to  select  such  passages  as  appear  the  clearest. 

"  I  will  begin  with  the  very  oldest  Father  of  the  Latin  Church, 
Tortullian,  who  advises  a  widow  '  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her 
departed  husband,  entreating  repose  to  him,  and  participation 
in  the  first  resurrection,  and  making  oblations  for  him  on  the 
anniversary  day  of  his  death,  which,  if  she  neglect,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  she  has  divorced  her  husband.'  (De  Monogamia, 
c.  10.)  To  make  an  oblation  on  the  anniversary  day  of  his 
death  ;  to  pray  that  he  may  have  rest, — is  not  this  more  like 
our  language  and  practice  than  those  of  any  other  religion  in 
England  ?  And  does  not  Tcrtullian  suppose  that  good  is  done 
to  the  faithful  departed  by  such  prayer  ?  And,  moreover,  does 
he  not  prescribe  it  as  a  solemn  duty,  rather  than  recommend  it 
as  a  lawful  practice  ? 

"  St.  Cyprian  thus  writes :  '  Our  predecessors  prudently  ad- 
vised that  no  heathen,  departing  this  life,  should  nominate  any 
churchman  his  executor ;  and  should  he  do  it,  that  no  oblation 
should  be  made  for  him,  nor  sacrifice  offered  for  his  repose ;  of 
which  we  have  had  a  late  example,  where  no  oblation  was  made, 
nor  prayer,  in  his  name,  offered  in  the  church.'    It  was  consid- 
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ered,  therefore,  a  severe  punishment  that  prayers  and  sacrifices 
should  not  be  offered  up  for  those  who  had  violated  any  of  the 
ecclesiastical  laws.    There  are  many  other  passages  in  this  Fa- 
ther ;  but  I  proceed  to  Oiigen,  who  wrote  in  the  same  century, 
and  than  whom  no  one  can  be  clearer  regarding  this  doctrine : 
'  When  we  depart  this  life,  if  we  take  with  us  virtues  or  vices, 
shall  we  receive  reward  for  our  virtues,  and  shall  those  tres- 
passes be  forgiven  to  us  which  we  knowingly  committed  ?  or 
shall  we  be  punished  for  our  faults,  and  not  receive  the  reward 
of  our  virtues  ? '     That  is,  if  there  be  in  our  account  a  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  shall  we  be  rewarded  for  the  good  without 
any  account  being  taken  of  the  evil,  or  punished  for  the  evil, 
without  the  good  being  taken  into  consideration  ?    This  query 
he  thus  answers :  '  Neither  is  true ;  because  we  shall  suffer  for 
our  sins,  and  receive  the  reward  of  our  good  actions.    For  if  on 
the  foundation  of  Christ  you  shall  have  built,  not  only  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  and  hay,  and  stubble, 
what  do  you  expect  when  the  soul  shall  be  separated  from  the 
l>ody  ?   Would  you  enter  into  heaven  with  your  wood,  and  hay, 
and  stubble,  to  defile  the  kingdom  of  our  God  ?  or,  on  account 
of  those  incumbrances,  remain  without,  and  receive  no  reward 
for  your  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones  ?    Neither  is  this 
just.    It  remains,  then,  that  you  be  committed  to  the  fire,  which 
shall  consume  the  light  materials ;  for  our  God,  to  those  who 
can  comprehend  heavenly  things,  is  called  a  cotsumhtg  fire. 
But  this  fire  consumes  not  the  creature,  but  what  the  creature 
has  himself  built, — wood,  and  hay,  and  stubble.     It  is  manifest 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  fire  destroys  the  wood  of  our  trans- 
gressions, and  then  returns  to  us  the  reward  of  our  good  works.'* 
(Homil.  xvL,  al  xii.  in  Jerem.,  T.  iii.,  p.  231,  232.)    Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  learned  Father,  (two  hundred  years  after  Christ,) 
when  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  if  there  be  smaller 
transgressions,  it  is  condemned  to  fire,  which  purges  away  those 
light  materials,  and  thus  prepares  the  soul  for  entering  into 
heaven,  i^'^s*  •     .;•■■••■•;.    i*-    *■  .... 

"  St.  Basil,  or  a'  contemporary  author,  writing  on  the  words 
of  Isaiah,  'Through  the  \^Tath  of  the  Lord  is  burned,'  says  that 
the  things  which  are  earthly  shall  be  made  the  food  of  a  punish- 
ing fire ;  to  the  end  that  the  soul  may  receive  favor  and  be  ben- 
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efited.  He  then  proceeds :  '  And  the  people  shall  be  as  the 
fuel  of  the  fre.^  (Ibid.)  This  is  not  a  threat  of  extermina- 
tion ;  but  it  denotes  expurgation,  according  to  the  expression 
of  the  apostle :  If  any  man^s  work  hurn^  he  shcUl  suffer  loss  ; 
but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,  (1  Cor.  ilL  15.) 
Now  mark  well  the  word  purgation  here  used.  For  it  proves 
that  our  very  term  purgatory  is  not  modern  in  the  Church.  St 
Ephrem  of  Edessa  writes  thus  in  his  Testament :  *  My  breth- 
ren, come  to  me,  and  prepare  me  for  my  departure,  for  mv 
strength  is  wholly  gone.  Go  along  with  me  in  psalms  and  in  your 
prayers ;  and  please  constantly  to  make  oblations  for  me.  When 
the  thirtieth  day  shall  be  completed,  then  remember  me ;  for 
the  dead  are  helped  by  the  offerings  of  the  living  :  *  the  very 
day  observed  by  the  Catholic  Church,  with  peculiar  solemnity, 
in  praying  and  offering  mass  for  the  dead.  '  If,  also,  the  sons 
of  Matthias,'  (he  alludes  to  the  very  passage  I  have  quoted  from 
Machabees,  2  Machab.  xii.,)  *  who  celebrated  their  feasts  in 
figure  only,  could  cleanse  those  [from  guilt]  by  their  offerings, 
who  fell  in  battle,  how  much  more  shall  the  priests  of  Christ  aid 
the  dead  by  their  oblations  and  prayer ! '  (In  Testament,  T.  ii^ 
p.  234.) 

''  III  the  same  century,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  thus  exprcvse- 
himself:  'Thus  (in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church)  we  pray  for  the 
holy  Fathers  and  the  Bishops  that  are  dead  ;  and,  in  short,  for 
all  those  who  departed  this  life  in  our  communion  ;  holievim: 
that  the  souls  of  those  for  whom  the  prayers  are  offered,  ri- 
ceive  very  great  relief  while  this  holy  and  tremendous  victim 
lies  upon  the  altar.'  (Catcch.  Mystag.  v.,  n.  ix.  x.,  p.  32s.)  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  thus  contrasts  the  course  of  God's  jirovi- 
dence  in  this  world  with  that  in  the  next.  In  the  present  lite, 
'  God  allows  man  to  remain  subject  to  what  himself  has  chosen : 
that,  having  tasted  of  the  evil  which  he  desired,  and  learned 
by  experience  how  bad  an  exchange  has  been  made,  he  might 
again  feel  an  ardent  wish  to  lay  down  the  load  of  those  vices 
and  inclinations  which  are  contrary  to  reason ;  and  thus,  in  this 
life,  being  renovated  by  prayers  and  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  or, 
in  the  next,  being  expiated  by  the  purging  fire,  he  miirht  re- 
cover the  state  of  happiness  which  he  had  lost.  *  *  ♦  When 
he  has  quitted  his  body,  and  the  difference  between  virtue  and 
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vice  is  known,  be  cannot  be  admitted  to  approacb  tbe  Divinity 
tin  tbe  purging  fire  sball  bave  expiated  tbe  stains  witb  wbicb 
bis  £(oul  was  infected.  That  same  fire  in  otbers  will  cancel  tbe 
corruption  of  matter  and  tbe  propensity  to  evil.'  (Orat.  de  De- 
functis.,  T.  ii,  1066-8.)  St.  Ambrose,  tbrougbout  bis  works, 
has  innumerable  passages  on  tbis  subject,  and  quotes  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  tbe  Corintbians,  (iii.  15,)  wbicb  you  bave  beard  al- 
ready cited  by  otber  Fatbers :  '  If  any  man's  works  burn,  be 
shall  sufier  loss ;  but  be  himself  sball  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire.'  I  will  quote  one  passage  out  of  many :  "  BtU  he  shall  be 
tavcd^  yet  so  as  by  fireP  He  will  be  saved,  tbe  apostle  said, 
because  bis  substance  sball  remain,  while  bis  bad  doctrine  sball 
perish.  Therefore  he  said,  yet  so  as  by  fire  ;  in  order  that  bis 
salvation  be  not  understood  to  be  without  pain.  He  shows  that 
he  shall  be  saved  indeed ;  but  be  sball  undergo  the  pain  of  fire, 
and  be  thus  purified ;  not  like  the  unbelieving  and  wicked  man, 
who  sball  be  punished  in  everlasting  fire.'  (Comment,  in  1  Ep. 
ad  Cor.,  T.  ii.  in  app.,  p.  122.)  And  in  bis  funeral  oration  on 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  be  thus  speaks  :  '  Lately  we  deplored 
together  his  death,  and  now,  while  Prince  Honorius  is  present 
before  our  altars,  we  celebrate  tbe  fortieth  day.  Some  observe 
the  third  and  tbe  thirtieth,  otbers  tbe  seventli  and  tbe  fortieth. 
Give,  O  Lord,  rest  to  thy  servant  Theodosius,  that  rest  which 
Thou  hast  prepared  for  thy  saints.  May  his  soul  thither  tend 
whence  it  came,  where  it  cannot  feel  the  sting  of  death,  where  it 
will  learn  that  death  is  the  termination,  not  of  nature,  but  of  sin. 
I  loved  him,  therefore  I  will  follow  him  to  the  land  of  the  living ; 
I  will  not  leave  him,  till,  by  my  prayers  and  lamentations,  he 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  holy  mount  of  the  Lord,  to  wbicb  bis 
deserts  call  him.' 

"  St.  Epipbanius,  in  the  same  century :  '  There  is  nothing 
more  opportune,  nothing  more  to  be  admired,  than  tbe  rito 
which  directs  the  names  of  tbe  dead  to  be  mentioned.  They 
are  aided  by  the  prayer  which  is  offered  for  them,  though  it 
may  not  cancel  all  their  faults.  We  mention  both  tbe  just  and 
sinners,  in  order  that  for  the  latter  we  may  obtain  mercy? 
(Haer.  Iv.  sive  Ixxv.,  T.  i.,  p.  911.)  St.  Jerome:  'As  we  be- 
lieve  the  torments  of  tbe  devil,  and  of  those  wicked  men  who 
Bsdd  in  their  hearts  there  is  no  Ood^  to  be  eternal ;  so,  in  regard 
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to  those  sinners  who  have  not  denied  their  faith,  and  whose 
works  will  be  proved  and  purged  by  fire,  we  conclude  that  the 
sentence  of  the  judge  will  be  tempered  by  mercy.'  (Comment. 
in  c.  Ixv.  Isai.,  T.  ii.,  p.  492.)  Not  to  be  tedious,  I  will  quote 
only  one  Father  more,  the  great  St.  Augustine :  '  The  prayers  of 
the  Church,'  he  writes,  '  or  of  good  persons,  are  heard  in  favor 
of  those  Christians  who  de]>arted  this  life,  not  so  bad  as  to  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  mercy,  nor  so  good  as  to  be  entitled  to 
immediate  happiness.  So,  also,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
there  will  some  be  found  to  whom  mercy  will  be  imparted, 
having  gone  through  those  pains  to  which  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  liable.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  said  of  some 
with  truth,  that  their  sin  shall  7iot  be  forgiveuy  neither  in  this 
toorld  nor  in  the  world  to  cotne^  (Matt.  xiL  32,)  unless  some  sins 
were  remitted  in  the  next  world.'  (De  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  xxi.,  c. 
xxiv.,  p.  642.)  St.  Augustine's  reasoning  is  here  precisely  the 
same  as  I  have  used,  and  as  every  Catholic  man  uses.  In  an- 
other passage  he  quotes  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  as  follows :  '  If 
they  had  built  gold  and  silver  arid  precious  stones^  they  would 
be  secure  from  both  fires ;  not  only  from  that  in  which  the 
wicked  shall  be  punished  forever,  but  likewise  from  that  fire 
which  will  purify  those  who  shall  be  saved  by  fire.  But  because 
it  is  said,  fie  sJmll  be  savedy  that  fire  is  thought  lightly  of,  though 
the  suffering  will  be  more  grievous  than  any  thing  man  can  un- 
dergo in  this  life.' 

"  These  passages  contain  precisely  the  same  doctrine  as  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches ;  and  had  I  introduced  them  into  my 
discourse  without  telling  you  from  whom  they  are  taken,  no 
one  would  have  supposed  that  I  was  swerving  from  the  doctrine 
taught  by  our  Church.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
sentiments  of  these  writers  agreed,  on  this  point,  with  that  of 
any  other  religion." 

I  will  only  add  one  extract  to  those  given  by  the  distin* 
guished  lecturer.  It  is  the  language  of  St.  Monica,  the  mother 
of  the  great  Augustine,  addressed  to  him  by  her  while  sbe  was 
on  her  death-bed.  "  Lay,"  she  said,  "  this  body  anywhere ;  let 
not  the  care  of  it  any  way  disturb  you :  this  only  I  request  of 
you,  that  you  would  remember  me  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
wherever  you  be."    (T.  i.,  L.  ix.  Confess.,  n.  27,  coL  285.) 
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§  7.  Indulgences. 

No  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Charch  has  been  more  misan- 
derstood,  or  more  distorted,  than  the  article  concerning  Indul- 
gences. The  best  method  of  correcting  these  misapprehensions 
on  the  part  of  sincere  persons,  is  to  give  a  clear  statement  of  the 
doctrine  itself.  In  the  first  place,  an  Indulgence  has  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  future  sin,  and  is  not,  therefore,  any  license 
to  commit  it  in  any  form.  Nor  is  it  a  remission  of  either  the 
eternal  guilt  of  sin,  or  of  the  eternal  punishment  due  to  it.  It 
is  simply  a  remission^  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  temporary 
punishment  deserved  for  sins  committed  after  baptism^  or  a  com- 
mutation of  that  punishment 

In  the  Catholic  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  the  interior  or  eternal 
guilt  of  sin,  and  the  eternal  punishment  due  to  it,  are  both  remit- 
ted by  contrition,  confession,  and  absolution,  except  in  that  class 
of  cases  wherein  we  have  injured  our  neighbor,  and  wherein  a  fur- 
ther act — an  act  of  just  reparation — must  be  performed  before 
the  remission  of  the  eternal  guilt  and  punishment  becomes  com- 
plete. But  after  the  eternal  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin  have 
been  remitted  in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  God  has  reserved, 
as  we  have  seen  in  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  a 
certain  degree  of  mere  temporary  punishment,  proportioned  to 
the  offence.  The  object  of  this  temporary  punishment  is  to 
make  a  partial  atonement  for  the  sin  committed,  to  correct  the 
evil  habit,  and  to  give  evidence  of  a  true  repentance.  The 
power  to  relax  this  temporary  punishment,  or  to  substitute  an- 
other for  it,  as  after-circumstances  may  justly  require^  is  the 
power  to  grant  an  indulgence. 

The  power  to  grant  indulgences  is  but  a  legitimate  conse- 
quence resulting  from  the  powers  to  bind  and  loose,  to  remit 
and  retain  sins,  originally  conferred  by  Christ  upon  the  Church. 
These  powers  necessarily  include  the  power  and  duty  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  particular  sin  committed  after  bap- 
tism, and  the  weight  of  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  to 
assess  the  amount,  and  designate  the  kind,  of  the  temporary 
punishment  named  by  the  law  of  God.  It  is  strictly  a  judicial 
power,  applying  the  existing  law  to  the  tacts  and  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case.     If  this  right  and  duty  of  the  Church 
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be  conceded,  then  the  right  to  mitigate  this  punishment,  or  to 
sabstitate  another  for  it,  as  subsequent  circumstances  may  just- 
ly require,  must  belong  to  the  power  that  originally  imposed 
this  temporary  punishment.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  by  the 
calm  and  sensible  reader,  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Cath- 
olic theory,  the  granting  of  an  indulgence  cannot  affect,  in  any 
way,  the  eternal  condition  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  granted, 
but  only  his  temporary  condition. 

This  power  of  pardon  or  commutation,  after  conviction  and 
sentence,  is  retained  by  all  civil  governments.  The  exercise  of 
it  depends  upon  subsequent  circumstances,  unforeseen  at  the 
time  the  punishment  was  assessed.  The  object  of  criminal  pun- 
ishment is  expiatory,  preventive,  and  reformatory.  The  good 
conduct  of  the  criminal  during  his  imprisonment,  may  consti- 
tute strong  evidence  of  a  real  reformation.  It  often  happens 
that  the  executive  of  a  state  will  pardon  the  convict  at  such  a 
time  as  to  remit  the  punishment  in  part  only.  It  is  not  uncom* 
mon  for  pardon  to  be  granted  upon  conditions^  or  only  a  few 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  fixed 
by  the  sentence,  so  as  to  restore  the  prisoner  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  It  is  true  this  power  of  pardon  may  be,  and  often 
has  been,  indiscreetly  exercised.  But  still  every  civilized  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  retains  it. 

The  case  of  the  Corinthian  who  had  his  father's  wife,  is  one 
in  which  the  power  of  granting  an  indulgence  was  exercised  in 
the  Apostolical  Church.  In  reference  to  this  case  the  apostle 
says: 

"  For  I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have 
judged  already,  as  though  I  was  present,  concerning  him  that 
hath  so  done  this  deed.  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  « 

There  are  several  important  facts  to  be  collected  from  this 
passage:  1.  The  apostle  had  judged  the  party  guilty  of  thiB 
crime.  2.  He  commanded  his  brethren,  in  the  name  and  with 
the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  publicly  to  deliver  the  guilty  party 
to  Satan.    3.  This  punishment  was  temporary^  as  it  was  intend- 
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ed  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  and  the  ultimate  safety  of 
the  spirit.  4.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  authority 
of  Christ. 

The  eflect  of  this  punishment  was  such  as  was  anticipated. 
The  culprit  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  affliction ;  and  the 
apostle  in  his  second  Epistle  thus  refers  to  this  case  : 

^^  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment,  which  was  in- 
flicted of  many.  So  that  contrariwise  ye  ought  rather  to  for- 
give him,  and  comfort  him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one  should  bo 
swallowed  up  with  overmuch  sorrow.  Wherefore  I  beseech 
you  that  you  woidd  confirm  your  love  toward  him.  To  whom 
ye  forgive  any  thing,  I  forgive  also :  for  if  I  forgave  any  thing, 
to  whom  I  forgave  it,  for  your  sakes  forgave  I  it  in  the  person 
of  Christ." 

It  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  two  chapters  from  which 
these  extracts  are  taken,  (1  Cor.  v.  and  2  Cor.  ii.,)  that  the  pun- 
ishment was  prescribed  by  the  apostle  himself  and  the  party 
forgiven  by  him  in  the  persofi  of  Christ.  The  Church  at  Cor- 
inth only  acted  under  the  command  of  the  apostle.  The  apos- 
tle in  his  second  Epistle  refers  to  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  whole  congregation  under  his  command ;  and 
tells  his  brethren  that  they  ought  to  forgive  and  comfort  the 
member,  "  lest  perhaps  he  should  be  swallowed  \\]\  with  over- 
much sorrow."  In  the  case  of  Hymenaus  and  Alexander,  the 
apostle  says  he  delivered  them  to  Satan ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  done  publicly.  (1  Tim.  i.  20.)  By  his  sorrow,  the 
oflending  member  procured  a  mitigation  of  his  sentence,  and 
was  forgiven  and  restored  to  the  full  privileges  of  membership. 

The  temporary  punishment  for  sin,  inflicted  by  the  ancient 
Church,  consisted  in  abstaining  from  all  amusements,  giving  the 
time  of  the  sinner  to  prayer  and  good  works,  rigorous  fasting, 
and  other  penitential  exercises,  for  and  during  a  period  of  time 
proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Sometimes  this  pen- 
ance only  lasted  a  few  days,  sometimes  for  several  years,  and  in 
very  extreme  cases,  during  life.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
several  persecutions  which  occurred  in  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  many  believers  denied  the  faith  and  sacri- 
ficed to  idols.  The  Council  of  Nice  in  325  decreed  that  "  those 
who  had  fallen  away  without  necessity,  or  without  the  taking 
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away  of  their  goods,  or  without  being  in  danger,  or  0omething 
of  this  kind,  as  happened  under  the  tyranny  of  Licinius,  though 
they  were  unworthy  of  indulgence,  they  should  nevertheless  he 
dealt  with  mercifully.  And  as  many,  therefore,  as  truly  repent, 
shall  pass  three  years  amongst  the  hearers  as  believers,  and  dur- 
ing seven  years  they  shall  be  prostrators,  and  during  two  years 
they  shall  communicate  with  the  people  in  the  prayers  without 
the  oblation.^'  (Can.  zL,  col.  83,  t.  ii.,  Lubbi.)  In  the  next  canon 
it  was  decreed,  among  other  things,  as  follows :  ^^  But  in  all 
these  persons  it  is  proper  to  examine  the  purpose  and  appear- 
ance of  their  penitence ;  for  as  many  as,  in  fear,  and  tears,  and 
patience,  and  good  works,  manifest  their  conversion  indeed,  and 
not  in  appearance  (only,)  these  having  completed  the  appointed 
time  as  hearers^  m»iy  communicate  in  the  prayers ;  together  with 
authority  to  the  bishop  to  determine  something  yet  more  indul- 
gent respecting  them.  But  as  many  as  have  borne  (their  sen- 
tence) indifferently,  and  tliink  the  form  of  entering  into  the 
Church  sufficient  for  their  conversion,  must  complete  the  whole 
time." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Novatians  separated  from 
the  Church  because  she  permitted  the  lapsed  or  fallen,  as  they 
were  called,  to  return  to  the  Church,  after  undergoing  due  pen- 
ance. This  penance  was  called  canonical,  because  of  the  canons 
or  rules  adopted  for  its  regulation. 

The  Council  of  Ancyra  in  315,  in  its  5lh  canon,  says,  in  ref- 
erence to  those  who  had  fallen :  "  But  the  bishops  have  the 
power,  having  considered  the  manner  of  their  conversion,  to 
deal  indulgently  with  them,  or  to  add  a  longer  period.  But, 
above  all  things,  let  their  previous  as  well  as  their  subsequent 
life  be  inquired  into,  and  so  let  the  indidgence  he  measured  oiU, 

One  of  the  means  of  procuring  this  mitigation  of  the  tempo 
ral  punishment  inflicted,  was  the  recommendation  of  the  bol 
martyrs,  given  on  the  eve  of  their  martyrdom.     This  practi 
was  but  following  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  forgave  the  i 
cestuous  Corinthian  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren.     In  referenc 
to  this  practice,  Tertullian  says,  before  he  became  a  Montanist-^ 

"  Let  not  the  devil  so  prosper  in  his  own  kingdom,  as  to 
you  at  variance,  but  let  him  find  you  guarded  and  armed  wi< 
concord,  because  your  peace  is  war  against  him,  which 
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some  not  fincLing  in  the  church,  have  been  wont  to  entreat  of  the 
martyrs  in  prison,"    (Ad  Martyr.,  n.  1,  p.  137.) 

After  he  became  a  Montanist  he  inveighed  against  this  prac- 
tice ;  but  his  subsequent  invectives  could  not  destroy  bis  testi- 
mony as  to  the  practice  of  the  Church,  while  ho  was  one  of  her 
members. 

St.  Cyprian,  in  the  third  century,  speaking  of  the  same  prac- 
tice, and  addressing  the  martyrs,  says : 

''  And,  therefore,  I  entreat  you  to  specify  by  name  in  your 
tickets,  persons  whom  ye  yourselves  see  and  know,  whose 
penitence  you  behold  approaching  very  near  to  satisfaction, 
(Ep.  X.  ad  Martyr,  et  Confess.,  p.  51-54.) 

In  his  address  to  his  clergy,  speaking  of  the  lapsed  and  fallen, 
he  says : 

"Since  I  find  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  come 
amongst  you,  I  think  that  the  cases  of  our  brethren  ought  to  be 
met,  80  that  they  who  have  received  tickets  from  the  martyrs, 
and  who  are  helped  by  their  privilege  with  God,  if  they  are 
seized  vnth  any  ailment,  or  danger  of  sickness,  may,  without 
waiting  for  my  presence,  make  confession  of  their  sin  before  any 
priest  whatever ;  *  ♦  ♦  that  they  may  go  to  the  Lord  with  that 
'peace  which  the  martyrs,  by  their  letters  unto  us,  have  desired 
might  be  granted."     (Ep.  xii.  ad  cleruin,  p.  55.) 

I  will  add  only  one  other  testimony,  and  that  from  St. 
Crregory  of  Xyssa,  who  wrote  in  370  :  "  The  canon  law  is  this; 
^hat  they  who  have  defiled  themselves  by  fornicution,  shall  be 
"Utterly  cast  forth  from  prayer  during  three  years :  be  allowed 
"to  be  hearers  only  for  three  further  years.  But,  in  favor  of 
"those  who,  with  special  zeal,  avail  themselves  of  the  (time  of) 
conversion,  and  in  their  lives  exhibit  a  return  to  what  is  good, 
It  is  in  his  power,  who  has  the  regulation  of  the  dispensation  of 
the  church  for  a  beneficial  end,  to  shorten  the  period  of  h(?aring, 
^nd  to  introduce  such  men  earlier  to  the  (state)  of  conversion, 
^'id  fiirther  to  lessen  this  period  also,  and  to  bi'stow  communion 
^^Hier,  according  as,  from  his  own  judgment,  he  comes  to  a  do- 
^^ion  respecting  the  state  of  the  person  u)ulf'.r  ciircy  (T.  ii., 
^P*  Con.  ad  S.  Letoium,  p.  119.) 

I  have  passed  over  the  testimonies  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Innocent, 
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and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Orange  in  441,  and  4th 
Carthage  in  398,  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 

I  have  included  Penance,  Purgatory,  and  Indulgences  in  one 
chapter,  because  they  constitute,  in  fact,  but  portions  of  one  sub- 
ject. The  limits  of  my  work  have  not  allowed  me  to  notice  more 
than  the  main  points  ;  and  I  must  refer  the  reader,  who  desires 
more  full  and  detailed  information,  to  the  Moorfield  Lectures  of 
Dr.  Wiseman,  who  has  treated  these  different  beads  with  great 
fulness  and  the  most  masterly  ability.  I  will  conclude  this  chap- 
ter with  his  summary  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  doctrine 
of  Indulgences  rests : 

"  From  all  I  have  said,  you  will  easily  conclude  that  our  in- 
dulgence, and  that  of  the  ancient  Church,  rest  upon  the  follow- 
ing common  grounds :  First,  that  satisfaction  has  to  be  made  to 
God  for  sin  remitted,  under  the  authority  and  regulation  of  the 
Church.  2d.  That  the  Church  has  always  considered  herself 
possessed  of  the  authority  to  mitigate,  by  diminution  or  com- 
mutation, the  penance  which  she  enjoins ;  and  that  she  has  al- 
ways reckoned  such  a  mitigation  valid  before  God,  who  sanctions 
and  accepts  it.  3d.  That  the  sufferings  of  the  saints,  in  union 
with,  and  by  virtue  of  Christ's  merits,  are  considered  available 
towards  the  granting  this  mitigation.  4th.  That  such  mitiga- 
tions, when  prudently  and  justly  granted,  are  conducive  towards 
the  spiritual  weal  and  profit  of  Christians." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF    THE     INVOCATION    OF    SAINTS  :     THEIR    KELICS    AND 

IMAGES. 

§  1.  The  Invocation  of  Saints, 

In  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  con- 
cerning the  Invocation  of  Saints,  the  Council  of  Trent  declares: 
*  *  *  *  "that  the  saints  who  reign  with  Christ,  offer  up  to 
Grod  their  prayers  for  men ;  that  it  is  good  and  profitable,  sup- 
pliantly  to  invoke  them,  and  to  fly  to  their  prayers,  help,  and 
assistance,  for  the  obtaining  of  benefits  from  God  through  His 
Son  Jesua  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  is  alone  our  Redeemer  and 
Saviour."    (Sess.  xxv.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  language  is  very  clear  and  distinct. 
The  matters  affirmed  are  simply  these :  1 .  That  the  saints  in 
glory  offer  up  prayers  for  us.     2.  That  it  is  good  and  profitable 
to  invoke  them.     3.  That  this  is  done  for  the  obtaining  of  bene- 
fits from  God  through  His  Sofi^  tcho  alone  is  our  liedeemer  and 
Saviour.    By  this  decree  it  is  not  declared  to  be  essential^  but 
only  good  and  profitable^  to  invoke  the  prayers  of  the  saints  in 
glory.     It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  Giver  of  all  the  bene- 
fits asked  for,  is  God  Himself,  who  bestows  them,  in  and  through 
the  merits  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  saints  who  pray  for  us,  are 
regarded  simply  as  inferior  petitioners  in  behalf  of  their  own 
brethren. 

In  the  Apostles'  Creed,  conceded  by  most  Protestants  to 
contain  true  doctrine,  it  is  said :  "  I  believe  in  the  communion 
of  saints."     What  is  meant  by  this  communion  of  saints  f 

"When  we  concede  that  our  Lord  was  a  Divine  Lawgiver, 
&Qd  that  He  organized  a  visible  Church,  we  concede  that  this 
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Church  must  be  a  continuing  corporation.  It  is  an  artificial 
being,  composed  of  all  the  members  belonging  to  it,  in  every  age 
and  nation.  These  members  or  corporators,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  theory,  never  die.  They  change  their  state ;  but 
they,  in  fact,  die  not.  They  quit  earth,  and  reach  Heaven ;  but 
they  still  live  on.  As  never-dying  members  of  one  great  corpo- 
rate body,  they  are  each  and  all  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
corporation  ;  and  as  the  aggregate  rightful  success  of  the  whole, 
is  made  up  of  the  rightful  success  of  each  member,  they  are  all 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  each,  and  are  thus  all  constituted 
"  members  one  of  another,"  as  St.  Paul  says. 

This  apostle,  in  different  passages,  speaks  of  all  Christians  as 
forming  members  of  but  one  corporate  body.  When  he  speaks 
of  those  Christians  who  will  be  alive  at  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  he  says :  "  "We  that  are  alive,"  <fcc.  So,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christians,  he  says :  "  Wo  shall  be  changed." 
And  to  show  the  intimate  relationship  existing  among  Chris- 
tians, he  tells  his  brethren  that  they  are  come  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  (Heb. 
xvi.  22.) 

But  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ephesians,  and  twelfth  of  First 
Corinthians,  he  gives  us  the  clearest  statement.  He  therein  calls 
the  entire  Church  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  says  that  our  Lord 
gave  certain  orders  to  the  Church.  And  these  different  orders 
were  given  by  Christ  to  the  entire  Church,  not  alone  to  the 
Church  of  the  Apostolic  day.  And  as  every  member  of  the  nat- 
ural body  must  sympathize  with  every  other ;  so,  every  member 
of  this  corporate  body — the  Church — must  equally  sympathize 
with  all  the  others.  And  as  all  the  saints  are  immortal  mem- 
bers of  the  same  enduring  corporation,  and  are  each  and  all  in- 
terested in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  each,  and  of  the  whole  com- 
bined, they  can  assist  each  other  ;  and  this  sweet  relationship  is 
fitly  termed  "  the  coniniunion  qfsaints,^^ 

That  there  is  a  connecting  chain  of  sympathy  and  good 
offices  between  the  suffering  saints  on  earth,  and  their  own 
brethren  in  heaven,  would  seem  to  follow,  not  only  from  the  very 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  system  of  Christ,  but  from  many 
facts  expressly  stated  in  the  Scripture. 

In  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  His  chosen  people,  an- 
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gels  were  often  employed  as  instruments  by  God.  The  exam- 
ples are  too  numerous  to  require  any  reference.  "We  are  told 
by  Christ,  that  we  shall  be  "  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven." 
(Matt.  xxii.  30.)  And  our  Lord  also  said  :  "  Take  heed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in 
heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,"  (Matt.  xviiL  10.)  In  this  passage  wo  are 
not  only  told  that  those  little  ones  have  their  angels,  but  that 
those  angels  always  behold  the  face  of  God.  And  we  are 
warned  not  to  offend  those  little  ones,  because  ilr  will  offend 
their  guardian  angels ;  and  those,  being  present  with  God,  will 
use  their  influence  with  Him  to  bring  down  punishment  upon 
us.  St.  Paul  also  teUs  us  that  angels  are  "  all  ministering  spirits, 
sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation^ 
(Heb.  i.  14.)  And  we  are  told  by  our  Lord  that  there  is  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  doing  penance.  (Luke  xv.  7-10.)  And 
St.  John  tells  us  that  ^'  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the 
altar,  having  a  golden  censer ;  and  there  was  given  unto  him 
much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before  the  throne. 
And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,  ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand." 
(Rev.  viii.  3-4.) 

In  reference  to  these  texts  Dr.  Wiseman  has  these  clear  and 
forcible  remarks : 

"  From  all  this  it  is  proved  that  the  saints  and  angels  know 
what  passes  on  earth — that  they  are  aware  of  what  we  do  and 
suffer ;  otherwise  they  could  not  rejoice  in  any  good  that  we  do, 
nor  resent  any  misfortune  that  befalls  us.  In  the  second  place, 
we  have  it  sufficiently  proved  that  the  saints  do  more  than  bare- 
ly know  and  interest  themselves  about  us,  for  they  actually  ])re- 
sent  our  prayers  to  God,  and  intercede  in  our  behalf  with  Him. 
Here,  then,  is  a  basis,  and  a  sufficient  one,  for  the  Catholic  be- 
liefi — such  a  basis  as  surely  should  give  rise  to  some  doctrine 
or  other  in  the  true  religion.  But  where  is  this  doctrine  to  be 
found  in  those  religious  systems  which  reject  and  exclude  all 
intercession  of  the  saints,  all  intercourse  between  those  on  earth 
and  their  brethren  in  bliss  ?  Assuredly  these  texts  prove  some- 
tlung.    For  if  all  contained  in  the  Word  of  God  is  true,  and 
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must  forni  a  rule  of  faith,  such  clear  testimony  as  this,  regard- 
ing the  connection  between  mankind  and  the  blessed,  must  form 
the  subject  of  a  doctrine.  "Where,  then,  is  this  found  ?  No- 
where but  in  the  Catholic  belief, — that  prayers  are  offered  for 
us  by  the  saints,  and  that,  therefore,  wo  may  apply  to  them  for 
their  supplications."     (Moorfield  Lee,  vol.  ii.,  87.) 

The  moment  we  concede  the  existence  of  God  and  His  su- 
perintending care  over  us,  that  moment  it  becomes  as  natural 
for  us  to  pray  as  to  breathe.  And  it  is  just  as  natural  to  pray 
for  those  we  love  as  it  is  to  pray  for  ourselves.  And  by  the 
law  of  Christ,  it  is  made  our  express  duty  to  pray  even  for  those 
who  persecute  us.     (Matt.  v.  44.) 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Lord  directed 
Eliphaz  to  procure  the  prayers  of  His  holy  servant,  saying :  "  My 
servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you  :  for  him  will  I  accept."  Moses 
often  prayed  for  the  children  of  Israel,  and  averted,  by  his  pray- 
ers, the  threatened  wrath  of  God.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
shown  to  have  been  the  universal  practice  for  the  saints  to  pray 
for  one  another,  and  that  St.  Paul  constantly  prayed  for  his 
brethren,  and  often  asked  their  prayers  for  himself  And  St 
James  tells  us  that  "  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
nian  availeth  much."  (James  v.  16.)  This  he  says  with  refer- 
ence to  prayers  for  others.  So  plainly  is  this  principle  estab- 
lished, that  all  professed  Christians  pray  for  each  other.  It 
would  seem  that  no  man  who  admits  the  duty  of  prayer  at  aD, 
could  deny  the  necessity  of  this  practice.  It  is  our  duty  to  do 
all  the  good  we  can ;  and,  therefore,  we  should  aid  others  by 
our  prayers,  as  well  as  other  good  offices. 

This  duty  and  utility  of  prayer  must  rest  upon  some  great 
principle.  As  the  practice  is  not  an  idle  one,  it  must  have  its 
foundation  in  some  great  fundamental  truth.  It  must  rest  upon 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  seen  and  the  nnscen  world 
— between  the  governing  Creator  and  the  governed  creature — 
upon  the  never-ceasing  po\ver  and  disposition  of  God  to  grant 
us  favors,  at  all  times,  when  we  need  and  properly  ask  for  them. 
And  our  duty  to  pray  for  each  other  arises  from  our  natural 
relationship,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  Lord,  who  desires 
alike  the  salvation  of  all  men.    Are  we  not  all  brethren  ?    Are 
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we  not  bound  to  extend  our  Master's  kingdom  by  every  just 
means  ?    Is  not  this  right  ? 

If,  then,  a  saint,  while  on  earth,  can  aid  his  brethren  by  his 
prayers,  upon  what  principle  can  we  say  that  hb  power  for  good 
ceases,  when  this  same  saint  gets  to  heaven  ?  Can  lie  not  still 
make  known  his  wishes  to  God  ?  And  has  not  the  Almighty 
still  the  same  power  and  disposition  to  hear  the  devout  and 
humble  petitions  of  His  servants  ?  Did  the  ardent  Paul  and 
the  intrepid  old  Peter  cease  to  love  their  brethren  the  moment 
they  reached  heaven  ?  Are  we  not  assured  that  faith  and  hope 
are  swallowed  up  in  absolute  certavity  in  that  blissful  abode,  while 
charity,  the  ever-beautiful,  still  lives  on  ?  And  is  not  this  sweet 
virtue  called  the  greatest,  because  everlasting  f  Who  can  be- 
lieve that  the  saints  in  glory  forget  to  love  their  suffering  breth- 
ren on  earth  ?  Is  not  such  a  theory  one  of  the  dryest  and  most 
withering  in  the  imiverse,  and  well  suited,  in  its  very  nature, 
to  the  coldest  heart  and  the  most  perverted  understanding  ? 

And  if  the  saints  in  glory  love  us,  this  love  must  be  active 
and  effectual.  Of  what  value  is  a  love  that  never  does  any  good 
for  the  object  beloved?  Did  our  Creator  implant  in  our  hearts 
and  souls  the  desire  of  immortality,  without  any  intention  to 
gratify  so  beautiful  and  so  natural  a  wish  ?  And  will  our  Lord 
permit  the  saints  in  glory  to  love  us,  and  of  course  to  ardently 
desire  our  good,  and  yet  not  permit  this  holy  love  to  do  us  any 
service  ?  Why  is  this  holy  love  and  desire  permitted  to  exist, 
if  not  for  practical  exercise?  Are  there  no  sweet  prayers  of- 
fered in  heaven  ?  Have  the  saints  in  glory  no  wishes  to  gratify, 
no  favors  to  ask  for  their  brethren  in  this  tempting  world  ?  Who 
can  believe  that  they  love  us  not  ?  And  if  they  love  us,  who 
can  believe  that  they  never  pray  for  us  ? — that  while  they  love 
us,  they  are  still  indifferent  as  to  our  condition  ? — that  if  they 
do  desire  our  good,  they  still  dare  not  make  those  desires 
known  ? — that  if  they  do  make  them  known,  that  still  (rod  will 
not  gratify  them,  in  proper  cases  ?  And  if  the  saints  in  glory 
love  us,  and  aid  us,  in  what  way  can  they  holp  us  more  effectu- 
ally than  by  praying  for  us,  as  they  did  while  still  on  earth  ? 
What  sort  of  a  communion  of  saints  is  that  which  is  limited 
alone  to  this  poor  earth  ?  What  would  Christianity  itself  bo 
worth  if  it  did  not  look  beyond  the  grave  ?    How  ciui  the  im- 
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mortal  members  of  such  a  corporation  as  that  of  the  Gharch, 
ever  cease  to  pray  for  their  brethren,  so  long  as  there  is  one 
left  to  suffer  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  the  saints  in  heaven  love  us,  that  this  love 
is  active  and  efficient,  and  not  merely  passive  and  idle;  and, 
therefore,  that  they  can  and  do  pray  for  us,  surely  it  can  be  no 
wrong  in  us  to  ask  their  prayers,  to  fly  to  their  help  and  assist- 
ance. To  ask  of  our  own  brethren — the  copartners  of  our  joya 
and  sorrows — to  grant  us  a  £ivor  that  they  love  to  grant,  and 
that  affords  them  pleasure  to  perform,  cannot  be  justly  held  to 
be  erroneous.  It  would  be  a  strange  philosophy,  and  a  still 
more  singular  theology,  that  would  make  it  a  crime  to  ask  of  a 
brother  that  which  he  had  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  give ; 
and  which,  in  itself,  was  '^  good  and  profitable  "  to  us,  and  no 
loss  to  him. 

In  fiict,  the  objection  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  when  calm- 
ly and  thoroughly  considered,  resolves  itself,  at  last,  into  an  ob- 
jection against  the  duty  and  utility  of  all  prayer.  For  it  would 
seem  to  be  cle^r,  that  if  we  can  pray  for  ourselves  we  can  pray 
for  others  ;  that  if  our  prayers  can  be  effectual  in  the  one  case, 
they  can  in  the  other ;  that  if  we  can  pray  for  our  brethren 
while  we  are  in  this  state  of  being,  w^e  can  still  do  so  in  the  next ; 
that  if  we  can,  we  must  do  so,  unless  we  cease  to  love  our  breth- 
ren ;  that  God  must  hear  our  prayers,  as  well  in  the  one  state 
as  in  the  other ;  that  if  we  can  ask  the  prayers  of  our  brethren 
present  with  us,  we  can,  upon  the  same  principle,  ask  the  pray- 
ers of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  And  the  only  consistent 
ground  upon  which  the  invocation  of  saints  can  be  denied,  is,  in 
substance  and  effect,  to  deny  tlie  duty  and  efficacy  of  all  prayer. 

But  it  is  insisted  by  most  Protestant  writers,  as  it  was  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  quoted  in  Milner's  End  of  Contro- 
versy, that  "  it  is  blasphemy  to  ascribe  to  angels  and  saints,  by 
praying  to  them,  the  divine  attribute  of  universal  presence." 

But  is  it  true  that,  because  the  saints  can  know  that  we  in- 
voke their  jjrayers,  they  nmst  possess  the  "  divine  attribute  of 
universal  presence  "  ?  How  do  the  saints  know  that  a  sinner 
on  earth  does  jK^nance  ?  Or  do  they  rejoice  without  this  knowl- 
edge ?  And  if  they  can  and  do  know  this  &ct|  upon  what  sem- 
blance of  reason  can  we  say  that  they  cannot  know  when  their 
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brethren  invoke  their  prayers  ?  Is  not  the  one  fact  as  easily 
known  to  them  as  the  other  ?  The  fact  is  certain  that  there  is 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  doing  penance.  The  fact  is  also 
certain  that  the  guardian  angels  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  *^  al- 
ways behold  the  face  of  the  Father,"  and  that  those  angels  do 
know  when  we  offend  against  those  little  ones  placed  under 
their  charge.  God  is  able,  instantaneously,  to  reveal  to  the 
saints  in  glory  every  fact  that  occurs  on  earth.  Unless  we  deny 
the  existence  of  this  Almighty  power,  we  must  concede  the 
entire  futility  of  this  objection. 

It  was  objected  by  Bishop  Porteus,  as  it  is  still  by  many 
Protestant  writers,  although  the  objection  has  been  abandoned 
by  others,  that  this  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  sole  media- 
torial power  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  says :  "  There  is  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."    (1  Tim.  ii.  6.) 

A  mediator  must  always  be  the  equal  of  both  the  parties  be- 
tween whom  he  interposes.  One  sovereign  independent  state 
can  interpose  as  a  mediator  between  other  sovereign  independ- 
ent states;  but  individuals,  as  suchy  however  distinguished, 
would  never  be  permitted  by  sovereign  states  to  mediate  be- 
tween them,  because  not  their  equals.  When  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  nation  interposes  as  a  mediator,  he  only  does  so 
in  his  capacity  as  representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  en- 
tire nation,  and  is,  in  fact,  but  the  organ  through  whom  the  na- 
tion speaks.  For  this  reason  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should 
be  both  God  and  man,  that  He  might  be  the  mediator  between 
two  of  His  equals.  Whatever  is  said  by  a  mediator  is  addressed 
by  him  to  both  the  parties,  and  as  the  equal  and  friend  of  both. 

But  the  position  of  the  saint  who  prays  for  his  brethren,  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  a  mediator.  The  saint  is  only  the 
equal  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  his  prayer  is  solely  addressed  to 
the  other.  He  assumes  not  the  position  of  a  mediator,  but  that 
of  an  inferior  petitioner  for  favors  for  his  own  friend  and  equal. 
The  object  of  a  mediator  is  not  to  ask  favors  from  one  party  to 
the  other ;  but  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  the  parties. 
When  Christ  interposed  between  God  and  men,  He  did  so  as 
the  equal  and  friend  of  both.  Justice  was  done  to  God,  and 
the  mercy  displayed  towards  man,  was  shown  by  the  Mediator. 
He  paid  onr  debt  to  the  Divine  Justice  by  His  own  sacrifices ; 
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and  then  gave  us  a  law,  under  which  we  may  cancel  the  debt 
we  owe  to  Him  as  the  friend  who  voluntarily  paid  our  debt  ta 
God,  the  Father,  and  thus  restored  us  to  the  state  of  freedom, 
from  the  old  debt ;  provided  we  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
new  law  given  by  this  Mediator. 

But  besides  this,  I  could  not  possibly  perceive  how  such  an 
objection  could  be  valid  ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  if  the  prayer 
of  a  saint  in  glory  was  inconsistent  with  the  mediatorial  power 
of  Christ,  the  prayer  of  the  same  saint,  while  on  earth,  must  be 
equally  so.  The  interposition  was  the  same  precisely,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  by  the  same  inferior.  Why,  then,  the 
mere  change  of  state  of  the  petitioner  himself  should  make  his 
petition  assume  the  form  of  a  mediation,  it  was  most  difficult  to 
understand.  Why  precisely  the  same  thing,  done  by  the  same 
saint,  could  be  a  virtue  in  one  instance,  and  a  sin  in  the  other,  I 
could  never  perceive. 

"  It  requires  optics  mighty  keen,  I  ween, 
To  see  a  thing  that  never  can  be  seen.** 

The  charge  of  idolatry  which  has  often  been  recklessly  made 
by  some  Protestant  writers,  but  which  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  more  candid  Protestant  controvertists,  is  one  requiring  very 
little  notice.  The  charge  is  certainly  a  very  grave  one ;  and 
those  who  make  it,  in  view  of  the  awful  responsibility  they  as- 
sume, should  be  very  certain  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is  an 
extreme  charge,  which  is  at  once  confuted  by  a  simple  statement 
of  the  Catholic  theory. 

This  charge  is  not  modem,  but  was  originally  made  by  the 
unbelieving  and  persecuting  Jews  in  the  second  century,  from 
whom  it  has  been  borrowed. 

In  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  to  the  Church  at 
Philomelium,  written  about  the  year  169,  and  giving  an  account 
of  the  glorious  martyrdom  of  the  holy  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
St.  John,  the  Evangelist,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  St.  Ignatius, 
the  martyred  Bishop  of  Antioch,  we  find  this  statement : 

"  But  the  envious  and  wicked  Adversary  of  the  generation 
of  the  righteous,  when  he  saw  the  mightiness  of  his  testimony, 
and  his  blameless  conversation  from  the  firsti  and  how  that  he 
was  now  crowned  with  the  crown  of  immortality,  and  had  borne 
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away  a  prize  that  could  not  be  spoken  against,  contrived  that 
his  poor  body  might  not  be  obtsuned  by  us,  though  many  much 
desired  to  secure  it,  and  to  communicate  over  his  holy  remains 
For  some  suggested  to  Nicetus,  the  father  of  Herod,  and 
brother  to  Alee,  that  he  should  persuade  the  governor  not  to 
give  up  his  body, '  lest^^  said  he,  '  they  leave  the  crucified  and 
take  to  worshipping  this  fellow.'*  And  these  things  they  said, 
as  instigated  and  supported  by  the  Jews,  who  even  watched  us 
when  some  of  us  were  about  to  take  his  body  from  the  fire,  for 
they  little  knew  how  impossible  it  was  for  us  either  to  forsake 
the  worship  of  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  world  of  them  that  be  saved,  or  to  pay  worship  to  any 
other.  For  to  him  truly  we  pay  adoration,  for  as  much  as  He 
was  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  the  martyrs,  as  the  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord,  we  revere  as  they  deserve,  for  their  incom- 
parable loyalty  to  their  King  and  Master,  praying  that  we  may 
be  made  their  patrons  and  their  fellow-disciples." 

The  whole  Epistle  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  from  which  this  extract  is  taken. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  extract  gives  a  very  clear  statement 
of  that  inferior  respect  the  Catholic  gives  the  saints  for  their 
"  loyalty  to  their  King  and  Master,"  while  he  gives  the  supreme 
honor  to  Christ.  The  same  false  charge  was  made  by  Faustus, 
as  St.  Augnstin  states : 

"  That  Faustus  hence  also  slanders  us,  because  we  honor  the 
places  dedicated  to  the  martyrs,  saying  that  herein  we  have 
made  an  exchange  of  idols,  does  not  so  much  move  me  to  reply 
to  this  slander,  as  to  show  that  this  Faustus,  in  his  eagerness  to 
slander,  has  chosen  to  wander  even  out  of  the  follies  of  Mani- 
chaeus  himself,"  &c.     (T.  viiL,  lib.  xx.,  n.  21.     Contra  Faustum.) 

The  Catholic  doctrine  may  have  been  misunderstood,  in 
some  instances,  by  not  observing  that  the  word  worship  has 
several  different  meanings.  In  King  James'  translation  it  is 
Tised  in  different  senses.  Thus  in  Luke  xiv.  10,  it  is  used  to 
express  the  lowest  degree  of  respect.  When  used  by  Catholic 
writers  in  reference  to  the  honor  due  to  the  saints  and  their 
relics,  it  is  used  in  its  subordinate  sense.  Worship,  like  love, 
may  be  given  to  different  objects,  in  different  degrees.  When 
the  lawyer  asked  Christ  which  was  the  greatest  commandment, 
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He  answered :  ^'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aU  thy 
heart,  and  with  aU  thy  soul,  and  with  aU  thy  mind.**  By  this 
our  Lord  did  not  mean  to  exclude  aU  love  of  others^  but  only 
required  for  God  our  supreme  love ;  for  He  immediately  adds : 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  (Matt.  xxii.  36-9.) 
As  God  requires  our  supreme  love,  so  He  requires  our  supreme 
worship ;  and  as  He  docs  not  prohibit  us  from  loving  others, 
while  we  love  Him  supremely,  so  He  does  not  inhibit  that  in- 
ferior respect  we  pay  to  His  saints,  while  we  give  to  Him,  and 
to  Him  only,  the  supreme  homage  of  our  bou1&  The  two  are 
entirely  compatible  with  each  other ;  and  no  more  conflict, 
than  do  the  powers  of  a  subordinate  with  those  of  hb  superior. 
And  those  who  confuse  the  two,  and  refhse  to  distingubh  be- 
tween them,  and  upon  that  &lse  basis  say,  that  Grod  is  injured 
by  this  subordinate  respect  paid  to  His  holy  servants,  simply 
because  they  were  stick,  are  about  as  much  mistaken  as  the  man 
who  abandoned  his  faithful  wife  for  the  sole  reason  that  she 
loved  her  mother.  He  could  not  see  how  his  wife  could  love 
her  mother  and  at  the  same  time  love  him. 

§  2.  7^  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 

**  Virgin  and  mother  of  onr  dear  Redeemer  I 
All  hearts  are  touched  and  softened  at  her  name ; 
Alike  the  handit  with  the  bloody  hand, 
The  priest,  the  prince,  the  scholar  and  the  peasant, 
The  man  of  deeds,  the  visionarj  dreamer. 
Pay  homage  to  her  as  one  ever-present  •  •  •  • 
So  mild,  so  merciful,  so  strong,  so  good. 
So  patient,  peaceful,  loyal,  loving,  pure. 
This  were  enough  to  prove  it  higher  and  truer 
Than  all  the  creeds  the  world  had  known  hefore."— Lo2iofku/>w. 

Li  the  Letters  Apostolic,  issued  by  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  in 
December,  1854,  making  a  dogmatic  definition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and 
which  has  given  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  entire  Catholic 
world,  it  is  declared :  ''  that  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  first  instant  of  her  conception,  by 
a  ^gular  privilege  and  grace  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  in  virtue 
of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  was  pre- 
served free  from  all  stain  of  original  sin,  has  been  revoiled  by 
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Gk>d,  and  therefore  should  firmly  and  constantly  be  believed  by 
all  the  &ithfuL" 

The  hasty  objection  that  this  doctrine  did  not  exist  in  the 
Church  until  it  was  defined,  is  thus  met  by  Dr.  Bryant,  in  hia 
late  beautiful  work  upon  the  Immaculate  Conception : 

**  There  be  some,  who  absurdly  afiirm  of  any  given  doctrine, 
that  it  did  not  exist  before  such  and  such  a  period,  the  date  at 
which  it  was  solenmly  defined.  The  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion 
is  sufficiently  exposed  by  the  following.    The  Canon  of  the.  ,.  ;/ 

Sacred  Scriptures  was  not  defined  until  the  time  of  the  Council  ^i.c  .••  >  fc^- 
of  Hippo  in  the  fourth  century.     Therefore,  according  to  these  ^  'V  *    '     ! 
men,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  did  not  until  then  exist.    Apply  this  .  f  ,*  '       •  • 
rule  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  to  every  :  •  *  -  ■ 

other,  and  words  need  not  be  multiplied  or  wasted  in  vindica-    •* 
tion  of  the  Church  in  every  case."     (Preface,  xiv.) 

I  have  already  substantially  noticed  this  and  similar  objec- 
tions, and  given  the  reasons  why,  in  the  very  nature  of  a  system 
of  law,  there  must  be  definitions  from  time  to  time.  This  must 
be  so,  or  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  no  judicial  power  in 
the  Church,  and  practically  no  Church.  The  Council  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  a  clear  example.  Gentiles  had  been  admitted  into  the 
Church  for  some  years  without  circumcision.  The  Council  sim- 
ply determined  a  judicial  question;  namely:  Whether  the  old 
law,  in  this  respect,  was  still  obligatory.  It  is  true,  the  Coun- 
cil, when  in  session,  went  beyond  this  single  question,  and 
adopted  certain  regulations  in  reference  to  other  matters.  But 
it  will  be  observed,  that  these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  circumcision.  The  Council  first  distinctly  negatived 
that  proposition,  and  then  made  the  regulations  found  in  the 
decree.  Now,  could  any  one  say  that  the  doctrine  that  circum- 
cision was  not  necessary,  did  not  exist  in  the  Church  until  the 
Council  authoritatively  determined  the  question  ?  Every  one 
must  see  that  the  law  was  the  same  before  as  after  the  decision, 
but  only  that  it  had  not  been  so  judicially  declared.* 

•  To  some  it  may  seem  erroneons  that  the  Clmrch  should  require  all  her 
children  to  hcDeve  a  tenet,  when  once  defined,  while  they  were  permitted  to  deny  it 
conditionally  ho£oTe  the  definition  was  made.  But  this  plausible  objection  will  he 
found  without  any  weight  when  fairly  and  justly  considered.  St.  Paul  told  Titui 
to  reject  a  heretic  after  the  first  and  second  admonition.    It  is  the  condemned 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  the  resalt 
which  necessarily  flows  from  facts  and  principles  plainly  laid 
down  in  Scripture.  It  is  but  a  true  judicial  extension  of  thoso 
principles. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for- us  to  form  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  greatness  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord, — 
that  awful  and  mysterious  union  of  the  human  and  divine.  And 
yet,  if  that  doctrine  be  not  true,  there  is  no  Christianity.  It 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  I  will  say  that  the  Scripture  proofi, 
when  taken  and  considered  together,  and  when  the  necessary 
logical  results  are  drawn  from  them,  do  conclusively  establish  it 
in  my  view.  The  contrary  doctrine  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
clearly  stated  facts.  When  the  people  wished  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  (an  act  of  supreme  worship,)  they  rent 
their  clothes  in  order  adequately  to  express  their  extreme  oppo- 
ution.  So,  when  Herod  permitted  himself  to  be  regarded  as  a 
God,  he  was  signally  punished  for  the  impious  act.  But  when 
the  apostle  Thomas  cried  out,  in  the  full  fervor  of  faith,  "  My 
Lord  and  my  God,"  he  was  not  rebuked  by  Christ.  This  su- 
preme homage  was  received  without  objection ;  and  it  must  have 
been  deserved. 

When  our  first  parents  had  fallen,  the  Lord  declared  that 
the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  Eve, 
by  whose  act  original  sin  was  introduced,  was  created  sinless, 

heretic  who  is  outside  the  Church.  Those  teachers  who  insisted  npon  the  neces- 
sity of  circumcisioii,  taught  that  which  was,  in  ittel/j  heresy.  It  was  heresy, 
because  it  assumed,  as  easential  to  salvation,  that  which  the  Divine  Legislator 
Himself  did  not  require.  This  improper  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  code 
was  A  violation  of  the  will  of  the  Lawmaker.  But  those  who  did  this  at  the 
same  time  submitted  themselves  to  the  lawful  agents  of  Christ  for  correction. 
They  thus  conceded  a  supreme  principle  of  government  that  must  lead  to  a  cot- 
rect  conclusion  sooner  or  later.  When  the  question  was  raised  at  Antioch,  the 
friends  of  circumcision  wore  not  at  once  expelled  from  the  Church,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  submitted  themselves  to  her  decision.  JTuir  belief  was  condition- 
al, notjinal.  It  was  subordinate^  not  supreme.  It  only  assumed  that  inferior 
form.  Those  who  held  it  did  not  say,  •'  We  will  hold  this  in  defiance  of  the 
Church."  Suppose  one  or  more  of  them  had  died  (and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
some  who  believed  with  them  did  die)  before  the  deciaioa  of  the  Coimoil,  does 
any  one  believe  they  would  have  been  lost  ? 
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and  it  was  fit,  in  the  nature  of  God's  system  of  redemption,  that 
Mary,  the  second  Eve,  should  also  be  created  sinless.  John  the 
Baptist  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's 
womb ;  and  Jeremias,  the  plaintive  prophet,  was  sanctified  be- 
fore he  was  born.  (Luke  i. ;  Jer.  i.  5.)  Whenever  God  created 
au  agent  to  accomplish  some  great  purpose.  He  always  bestowed 
upon  the  person  the  necessary  grace  and  power.  And  these 
were  always  duly  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  end  to 
be  attained.  When,  therefore.  Infinite  Purity  was  about  to  be 
united  with  the  human,  and  to  choose  for  Himself  a  mother.  He 
would  necessarily  make  a  fit  habitation  for  Himself  That  He 
had  the  power,  no  one  will  question.  "  Who,"  asks  St.  Cyril, 
"  hath  ever  heard  of  an  architect  building  for  himself  a  house, 
and  yielding  the  occupancy  and  possession  of  it  to  his  prime 
enemy  ?  "     And  it  has  been  well  said  by  a  learned  writer : 

"  It  is  not  permitted  to  other  children  to  select  a  mother 
according  to  their  good  pleasure  ;  but  if  this  were  ever  granted 
to  any  one,  who  would  choose  a  slave  for  his  mother,  when  he 
might  have  a  queen  ?  Who  a  peasant,  when  he  might  have  a 
noble  ?  Who  an  enemy  of  God,  when  he  might  have  a  friend 
of  God  ?  If,  then,  the  Son  of  God  alone  could  select  a  mother, 
according  to  His  pleasure,  it  must  be  considered  as  certain  that 
He  would  choose  one  befitting  a  God." 

St.  Bernard  expresses  the  same  sentiment  when  he  says : 
"  The  Creator  of  men,  to  be  born  of  man,  must  choose  such  a 
mother  for  Himself  as  He  knew  to  bo  most  fit."  And  it  was 
well  said  by  an  ancient  Heathen  writer ;  "  Whenever  you  intro- 
duce a  God,  let  him  act  as  a  God."  *  And  the  eloquent  Bryant 
very  appropriately  asks :  "  Could  it  be  otherwise,  then,  that  a 
pure  and  holy  God  would  choose  other  than  a  pure  and  holy 

*  I  have  been  often  struck,  in  reading  the  New  Testament,  with  the  deeply 
significant  fact,  that  there  is  no  express  eulogy  pronounced  upon  any  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned,  not  even  upon  Chri=t  Himself.  We  arc  not  told  any  thing  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  Christ,  or  of  His  apostles.  No  attempt  is  made  to  flatter 
personal  pride.  No  desire  is  anywhere  evinced  to  elevate  mere  individuals. 
The  sacred  writers  seem  to  be  wholly  absorbed  with  the  sublime  subject  they 
treat.  They  forgot  to  give  mere  personal  incidents.  Would  this  have  been  so 
in  a  forged  narrative  ?  Certainly  tlio  part  assigned  to  each  of  the  actors  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  character  assumed. 
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mother  ?  He  knew  not  sin  Himself,  and  in  order  to  take  of 
her  flesh,  He  must  have  created  her  without  sin  also.**  (The 
Immaculate  Conception  a  Dogma,  63.) 

If  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  not  created  without  the  stain  of 
original  sin,  then,  during  a  portion  of  her  existence,  she  was  the 
slave  of  sin,  and  a  suhjcct  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  unfit  to  be  the 
mother  of  our  Lord.  As  the  learned  author  from  whom  I  last 
quoted  forcibly  remarks :  *'  To  have  united  Himself  to  that 
which  had  been  thus  polluted,  would  have  been  a  violation  of 
His  infinite  sanctity :  it  would  have  been  a  union  of  Himself 
with  that  which  He  abhors — a  body  contaminated  with  eon; 
and  it  would  have  been  an  abnegation  of  Himself.     (lb.  47.) 

When  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary,  he  said :  "  Hail 
full  of  grace,"  according  to  the  Douay  Bible ;  and  *'  Hail  thou 
that  art  highly  favored,"  as  the  translation  of  King  James 
has  it. 

Tliere  are  many  instances  given  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, where  angels  appeared  to  men  ;  but  this  is  the  only  case 
in  which  one  of  those  blessed  spirits  ever  saluted  a  human  being 
in  this  form.    This  is  a  deeply  significant  fact.     When  Christ 
was  arrayed  in  the  purple  robe,  the  soldiers  said  to  Him  in 
mockery :  "  Hail  King  of  the  Jews."    After  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  He  siiliited  the  occasion  by  the  expression  *'  All 
hail."     But  there  is  no  instance  mentioned  in  Scripture  where 
the  form  of  salutation  used  by  Gabriel  was  ever  employed  by  a 
svperior  when  addressing  an  inferior.    When  the  same  angel 
appeared  to  Zacharias,  he  simply  called  him  by  his  name,     llie 
salutation  hail  was  a  form  employed  by  an  inferior  when  ad- 
dressing a  superior.    And  this  is  the  reason  why  that  lowly 
maid — ^thc  humblest  of  the  humble — "  was  troubled  at  hia  say- 
ing, and  cast  in  her  mind  what  manner  of  salutation  this  should 
be."     Observe  that  she  was  affected  by  the  manner  of  the  salu- 
tation.   The  angel  had  not  then  announced  the  object  of  his 
visit.    Her  perfect  humility  was  shocked,  because  an  angel  from 
heaven  had  addressed  her  in  that  manner.* 

*  It  is  manifest,  from  tho  simple  facts  stated  by  St  Lnko,  that  Maiy  was 
determined  to  preserve  her  virginity ;  and  that  when  she  asked  the  qnestioD, 
*'  Hovr  shall  this  be  ?  "  she  did  not  doubt,  but  simply  inqaind  as  to  the  Aunuier 
in  which  the  promise  should  be  fulfilled.    When  Zacharias  asked  the  qaeadon, 
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I£f  tiien,  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  superior  to  the  angel  sent 
to  her,  is  it  not  certain  that  she  must  have  heen  sinless  at  every 
period  of  her  existence  ? 

The  ohjection  that  Mary  could  not  have  been  sinless  in  her 
conception,  because  the  Apostle  Paul  says  in  Adam  all  die,  is 
not  applicable  to  her  case,  for  the  reason,  that  she  was  one  of 
the  instruments  employed  by  Gk)d  in  His  great  plan  of  redemp- 
tion— ^that  she  was  the  blessed  among  women — and  her  case  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that 
Christ  was  perfect  man,  and  by  those  who  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  that  He  was  also  perfect  God ;  and  yet  it 
is  admitted  that  He  was  free  from  original  sin.  He  could  be 
perfect  man  without  bearing  the  taint  of  original  transgression. 
So  could  Mary,  through  the  grace  of  God. 

But  it  has  been  said  by  some  Protestant  writers,  and  is  a 
very  common  objection  to  be  found  in  sermons,  that  our  Lord 
treated  His  mother  harshly,  especially  at  the  wedding  in  Cana 

**  Whereby  shall  I  know  this  ?  "  he  was  punished  for  his  unbelief.  St.  Ambrose 
asks  :  *'  How  would  it  have  happened  that  Zachary  should  be  struck  dumb  foe 
his  unbelief,  and  Mary,  though  not  believing,  should  be  honored  by  the  infusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Her  prerogative  as  mother,  which  doubtless  deserved  pecu- 
liar deference,  cannot  explain  this  ;  as  her  prerogative  was  greater,  so  must  she 
have  been  endowed  with  greater  faith.  She  did  not  doubt  of  the  event,  but  only 
inquired  into  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment" 

If  we  pause  at  the  point  where  Mary  asked  the  question,  and  consider  what 
had  been,  up  to  that  precise  period,  made  known  to  her,  wo  shall  see  that  the 
event  predicted  by  the  angel  was  tlien  future — that  no  definite  time  had  then 
been  fixed  for  its  accomplbhment — and  that  nothing  had  then  been  stated  by 
Uie  heavenly  messenger  to  show  that  her  Son  was  to  be  divine.  If  we  say  that 
Mazy  was  to  be  married  to  Joseph  and  not  to  remain  chaste,  how  could  she  have 
asked  such  a  question  ?  If  she  was  not  to  remain  a  virgin  afler  her  marriage, 
then  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  she  should  have  a  son.  What  sense 
was  there,  under  this  theory,  in  her  question  ?  The  only  hypothesis  upon  which 
the  Scripture  narrative  can  be  made  consistent  with  itself  is,  that  Mary  and 
Joseph  were  to  remain  chaste — that  as  barrenness  was  a  great  reproach  among 
the  Jews,  the  humility  of  Mary  induced  her  to  make  a  vow  of  chastity — that 
Joseph,  being  a  just  man,  consented  to  her  views — and  that  she  was  willing  to 
marry  him  with  this  understanding  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  her  parents. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  (Orat.  in  Nat  Christi,)  and  of  the 
great  St,  Augustine.  (Do  Virg.  L  iv.)  See  note  to  Bishop  Kendrick  s  translii- 
tion  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
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of  Galileo.      (John  ii.)     Before  the  truth  of  such  a    charge 
should  be  believed,  it  should  very  plainly  appear. 

It  is  true,  that  such  an  inference  might  be  drawn  from  a 
hasty  examination  of  the  language  of  our  Lord  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  when  we  observe  His  general  mode  of  addressing 
His  mother,  we  can  see  that  it  was  usual  with  I^Iim  to  call  her 
simply,  woman.  This  expression  He  used  when  hanging  on  the 
cross.  He  said  to  her,  "Woman,  behold  thy  son."  Bloom- 
field,  the  distinguished  Protestant  commentator,  very  justly 
says: 

"  This  word  was  a  fonn  of  address  which  implied  nothing 
of  disrespect,  and  was  employed  by  our  Lord  on  the  most  affect- 
ing of  all  occasions,  and  when  He  especially  evinced  His  exqui- 
site sympathy  and  tender  regard  for  this  very  parent.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the  classical 
authorities  which  have  been  produced,  from  Homer  to  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  in  proof  of  the  above  position."  (Cited  in  note  to  Ken- 
drick's  translation.) 

The  great  St.  Augustin  gives  one  of  the  true  meanings: 
"  The  mother  demanded  a  miracle ;  but  He,  in  divine  opera- 
tions, does  not  recognize  maternal  authority,  and  says,  as  it 
were,  Thou  didst  not  bring  forth  my  wonder-working  power : 
thou  art  not  the  mother  of  my  divinity."  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  our  Lord  was  subject  to  His  parents,  and  that  His 
time  had  not  then  arrived,  we  can  see  that  He  had  two  objects 
to  accomplish  by  what  He  said :  1.  By  the  question  He  asked, 
He  intended  to  inform  His  mother  that  He  could  not  be  sub- 
ject to  her  in  divine  things.  2.  By  the  statement,  "  Mine  hour 
is  not  yet  come,"  He  intended  to  let  her  know  that  He  would 
perform  the  miracle,  even  before  His  time,  at  her  request.  The 
purpose  of  our  Lord  was  to  place  Himself  right  before  His 
mother,  so  that  she  would  know  the  true  ground  upon  w^hich 
He  performed  the  miracle  before  His  time  had  come.  The 
very  fact  that  she  at  once  said  to  the  servants,  "  Whatsoever 
he  saith  unto  you,  do  it,"  shows  conclusively  that  she  under- 
stood Him  to  promise  a  compliance  with  her  wish.  So  far  from 
the  conduct  and  language  of  Christ  on  this  occasion,  wiien  taken 
and  considered  together,  showing  any  harsh  treatment  of  his 
mother,  they  show  precisely  the  contrary.    It  would  hare  been 
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▼cry  strange  that  our  Lord  should  have  been  harsh  to  IBs 
mother.  His  conduct  towards  the  humble  Syrophonician  wo- 
man might  be  tortured,  by  misconstruction,  into  unkindncss. 

It  only  remains  to  show  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  An- 
cient Church  upon  this  subject.  I  find  the  authorities  so  well 
stated  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Bryant,  that  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
his  labors,  and  select  such  as  my  limits  will  justify.  But  before 
doing  so,  it  may  bo  useful  to  remark  that  all  writers  have  the 
right  to  use  words  and  phrases  in  other  than  ordinary  senses, 
when  they  clearly  specify  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used.  It 
is  also  but  just  that  a  fair  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  ar- 
dent language  of  poetry  and  devotion.  To  find  a  clear  and 
exact  definition  of  a  doctrine,  we  must,  of  course,  refer  to  works 
which  expressly  speak  of  them  as  such. 

The  expression,  "  Mother  of  God,"  as  applied  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  by  Catholic  writers,  and  especially  by  the  Ancient  Fa- 
thers, as  will  be  seen,  and  as  found  in  Catholic  books  of  devotion, 
does  not  mean  what  many  Protestants  may  suppose.  As  we 
have  just  seen  by  the  extract  from  St.  Augustin,  the  Catholic 
Church  does  not  hold  that  our  Lord  derived  His  divine  nature, 
but  only  His  flesh,  from  His  mother.  In  the  Christian  theory, 
the  soul  of  each  human  being  is  created  by  God  from  nothing, 
and  is  united  to  the  body  before  birth  ;  and  yet  the  mother  is 
said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  compound  being  called  man,  al- 
though he  derived  but  one  part  of  his  being  from  his  parents. 
It  is  the  Catholic  faith,  and,  I  believe,  the  faith  of  all  Trinita- 
rians, that  while  our  Lord  did  not  ilerive  His  divinity  from  IDs 
mother,  the  two  natures,  human  and  diVinc,  were  united  in 
Him  before  His  birth.  And  this  is  all  that  is  meant  when  wo 
say  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God.  It  is  not  intended  to 
convey  the  idea,  by  this  expression,  that  God  did  not  exist 
prior  to,  and  independent  of  her.  He  was  her  Creator — she, 
His  creature.  We  find  the  language  of  Scripture,  when  put  to- 
gether, about  as  strong  as  the  expression  referred  to.  For  ex- 
ample, St.  John  says  the  Word  was  God — that  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us— that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Word — and  that  Mary  was  His  mother.  It  is  very  true,  that 
this  is  explained  in  other  passages.  So  is  the  expression, 
"  Mother  of  God,"  as  used  by  Catholics. 
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The  ancient  litur^ea,  being  public  and  established  forms  of 
divine  worship,  constitute  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  faith  of 
the  early  Church  in  regard  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

1.  The  Liturgy  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  as  it  is  called,  is 
certainly  very  ancient,  if  it  was  not  composed  by  him.  This 
Liturgy  is  quoted  by  St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  347. 
Thb  is  the  one  in  most  common  use  among  the  Orientals.  Li 
this  the  Blessed  'Virgin  is  called  *'  Most  holy,  most  glorious, 
immaculate  Mother  of  God,  and  ever  Virgin."  It  also  adds 
the  very  marked  expression,  "In  every  respect  out  of  the 
range  of  sinful  men." 

2.  In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist :  "  Most  holy, 
immaculate,  and  blessed  Mother  of  God,  and  ever  Virgin  Mary.*' 

3.  In  that  of  St.  John  Chrysostom :  "  In  every  part  wholly, 
altogether  untainted." 

4.  In  that  of  St.  Basil :  "  Chiefly  with  the  most  holy,  spot- 
less, above  all  blessed,  our  glorious  Lady,  Mother  of  God,  and 
ever  Virgin  Mary." 

6.  Ill  the  Alexandrian:  "But  chiefly  of  our  most  holy,  most 
glorious,  immaculate,  most  blessed  Lady,  Mother  of  God,  and 
ever  Virgin  Mary." 

6.  In  the  Roman  Liturgy  of  undoubted  antiquity :  "  Most 
glorious,  most  holy,  immaculate  Mother  of  God,  and  ever  Vir- 
gin Mary." 

In  reference  to  the  duty  of  following  the  traditions  of  the 
apostles,  St.  Hippolytus  wrote :  "  These  testimonies  are  sufli- 
cient  for  believers  who  stud^  truth ;  as  to  unbelievers,  they  be- 
lieve no  one.  Let  us,  therefore,  blessed  brethren,  believe  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  the  apostles."  (Contra  Haeres. 
Noet.,  n.  7.) 

"  There  is  a  letter  extant,"  says  Dr.  Bryant,  "  known  to  the 
priests  and  deacons  of  Achia,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  illustrious  Apostle  St.  Andrew,  and  a  dis- 
course which  he  pronounced  in  presence  of  the  proconsul  Egens, 
just  previous  to  his  suflering.  In  this  discourse  the  holy  apostle 
speaks  thus :  '  And,  moreover,  as  the  first  man  was  created  from 
immaculate  earth,  it  was  necessary  that  from  an  Immaculate 
Virgin  should  be  bom  a  perfect  man,  namely,  the  Son  of  God.» 
This  antistrophy,  or  reciprocal  conversion  of  the  terms  immacu- 
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lite  earth  and  Lnmaoalate  Virgin,  exhibits  the  apostle  as  de- 
daring  Mary  to  be  as  immacakte  in  her  conception  as  was 
Adam  when  he  issued  perfect  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker. 
The  most  ardent  friend  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  could 
wish  for  no  stronger  testimony  than  this. 

**  This  remarkable  document  was  at  first  regarded  by  some 
with  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the  Latin  copy  only  being 
known.  But  since  the  Greek  original  has  been  found  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,*  and  published  by  Charles  Christian  Woog,  a 
Protestant  writer,  all  doubt  has  ceased.  Baconius  proves  this 
letter  to  be  genuine ;  and  so  does  also  N.  Alexander,  in  his  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  vol.  1.  M.  Edvoy,  Professor  of  History 
and  Antiquities  at  Leipsic,  follows  the  same  opinion  in  some 
learned  dissertations  which  he  published  in  1748-51.  Abdias 
Babilonicus  also  adds  the  weight  of  his  name  to  its  authenticity; 
and  the  celebrated  Marcelli  has  inserted  it,  as  authentic  and 
true,  in  his  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  under 
the  date  of  November  30. 

"  St.  Andrew  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  96,  and  his  dis- 
course incontestably  proves  that  the  Inmiaculate  Conception 
was  believed  and  professed  in  the  Apostolic  Age."     (lb.  77.) 

Li  the  second  century,  St.  Justin  Martyr  calls  her  The  Me- 
diatrix between  God  her  divine  son,  and  our  fallen  race ;  and 
St.  Irenseus,  of  the  same  age,  says  of  her :  "  If  Eve  disobeyed 
God,  yet  Mary  was  counselled  to  obey  God ;  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  might  become  the  Advocate  of  the  Virgin  Eve.  And  as 
the  human  race  was  bound  to  death, through  a  virgin,  it  is  saved 
through  a  virgin  ;  the  scales  being  equally  balanced ;  virginal 
disobedience  by  virginal  obedience."  (Advers.  Haeres.,  lib.  v., 
cap.  xix.,  p.  879.) 

In  the  third  century,  St.  Hippolytus  calls  her  "  Holy  and 
Immaculate,"  and  Origen  says :  "  She  has  not  been  tainted  with 
the  breath  of  the  venomous  serpent."  (Hom.  1  De  B.  V,  Ma- 
ria.) And  St.  Anselm  of  the  same  age  says  of  her :  "  God  hath 
preserved  the  Angels  from  sin,  among  the  others  sinning :  hath 
He  not  been  able  to  preserve  the  Mother  pure  from  the  sins  of 
others  ?  "  (Sermo.  de  Conceptione.)  So  St.  Cyprian  of  the 
same  age  says:  "Neither  did  justice  suffer  that  vessel  of  elec- 
tion to  be  open  to  the  conmion  inquiries ;  for  being  i^  exalted 
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above  others,  she  was  a  partaker  of  their  Datnre,  but  not  of 
their  sin."     (Lib.  1  De  Came  Christi.) 

In  the  fourth  age,  St.  Ephraim  says :  "  Mary  is  immaculate, 
and  most  remot^i  from  every  taint  of  sin."  (Tom.  5 ;  Orat.  ad 
Dei  Gen.)  And  St.  Amphilochius  says:  "Who  created  the 
first  virgin  perfect;  He  Himself  created  the  second  withoat 
blemish  and  without  sin."  (Orat.  4,  in  S.  Deip.  et  Simeone.) 
So,  Saint  Ambrose  calls  lier  "  a  virgin  through  grace,  preserved 
from  every  stain  of  sin."     (Sermo.  22,  in  Ps.  fcxviii.) 

In  the  fiflli  age,  St.  Augustin,  in  confuting  the  error  of  Pe- 
lagius,  who  taught  that  the  children  of  baptized  persons  were 
bom  free  from  original  sin,  says:  "Except  the  Holy  Virgin 
Mary,  concerning  whom,  for  the  honor  of  the  Lord,  I  wish  to 
entertain  no  question,  when  sin  is  the  subject  of  discussion ; 
since  we  know  that  more  grace  hath  been  given  to  her  to  over- 
come sin  in  every  respect  who  was  worthy  to  conceive  and 
bring  forth  Ilim  whom  it  behooved  to  have  no  sin."  (Lib.  de 
Natura  et  Gratia,  cap.  23.) 

I  have  passed  over  many  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Dr. 
Bryant,  and  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  others. 

§  3.  Belies  and  Images, 

In  reference  to  the  relics  of  the  saints,  the  Council  of  Trent 
declared : 

"  Tiiat  the  holy  bodies  of  holy  mart3T8,  and  of  others  now 
living  >\'ith  Christ,  which  were  the  living  members  of  Christ, 
and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  him  to  be  raised  up,  and 
glorified,  unto  everlasting  life,  are  to  be  venerated  by  the  faith- 
ful, through  which  many  benefits  are  bestowed  on  men  by  God ; 
so  that  they  who  affirm  that  veneration  and  honor  are  not  due 
to  the  relics  of  saints,  or  that  such  relics  and  other  sacred  monu- 
ments are  uselessly  honored  by  the  faithful,  and  that  the  places 
dedicated  to  their  memories  are  in  vain  visited  for  the  sake  of 
impetratini;  their  aid — are  absolutely  to  be  condemned,  as  the 
churcli  has  long  since  condemned,  and  now  also  condemns 
them."     (Sess.  xxv.) 

And  in  reference  to  the  pictures  and  images  of  the  saints, 
the  same  Council  decreed  : 

"  Tliat  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  virgin  mother  of  God, 
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and  of  other  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained  especially  in 
charches,  and  that  due  honor  and  veneration  arc  to  be  shown 
them ;  not  that  it  is  believed  that  any  divinity  or  virtue  is  in- 
herent in  them,  on  account  of  which  they  are  to  be  worshipped, 
or  that  any  thing  is  to  be  asked  of  them,  or  that  trust  is  to  be 
placed  in  images,  as  of  old  was  done  by  the  Gentiles,  who 
placed  their  hope  in  idols;  but  because  the  honor  which  is 
shown  them  is  referred  to  the  prototypes  which  they  represent ; 
so  that  through  the  images  which  we  kiss,  and  before  which 
we  nncover  our  heads,  and  fall  down,  we  may  adore  Christ,  and 
Tenerate  the  saints,  whose  likeness  they  bear."     (Sess.  xxv.) 

It  is  just  as  natural  for  aU  good  men  to  entertain  a  profound 
veneration 

"  For  those  who  greativ  thmk,  or  bravely  die," 

in  a  good  and  holy  cause,  as  to  love  the  beautiful  cause  itself. 
And  it  is  just  as  natural  to  respect  the  relics  and  images  of 
those  we  love,  as  to  love  the  objects  themselves.  In  fact,  the 
love  of  the  relics  and  images  of  the  great  and  good  is  but  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  love  we  bear  the  objects  to  whom  these 
appertain.  If  the  sincere  believer  loves  any  thing,  it  must  be 
the  sublime  system  of  Christianity  itself;  and  if  he  loves  the 
cause,  he  must  love  those  who  have  done  most  to  advance  it. 
And  if  there  be  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  true  believer  any 
human  object  most  worthy  of  his  love,  it  is  the  holy  martyr  for 
the  cause  of  Christ.  And  after  all  the  frivolous  and  unfeeling 
objections  that  have  been,  or  may  yet  be  urged  against  an  im- 
pulse so  natural  and  innocent,  the  human  heart  will  still  tell  ns 
that  it  is  just  and  right  in  itself.  The  heart  is  as  often  right  as 
the  head.  The  heart  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  opposition  to  the 
doubts  of  his  head,  assured  him  that  the  glowing  sermon  of 
Christ  on  the  mount  was  not  the  production  of  man  ;  and  happy 
would  he  have  been  had  he  followed  this  holy  impulse  of  his 
heart,  which  was  as  true  as  instinct  itself  It  is  useless  and 
vfdn  to  coldly  argue  against  the  simplest  and  sweetest  impulses 
of  the  soul,  as  if  we  wished  to  banish  from  the  heart  all  sympa- 
thy for  the  good  and  great. 

Is  the  love  of  the  humble  and  true  Christian  for  his  breth- 
ren, a  sin  or  a  virtue  ?    In  that  last  and  most  mournful  discourse 
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delivered  by  the  meek  Savioar,  just  before  His  pasaon,  He 
said  to  His  disciples : 

"  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one 
another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another." 
And  so  important  did  our  Lord  consider  this  new  command- 
ment, that  He  repeated  it  three  several  times,  in  the  same  dis- 
course. (John  xiiL  34;  xv.  12,  17.)  And  St.  James,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  command,  says :  "  And  this  is  his  commandment, 
That  we  should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  love  one  another  as  he  gave  us  commandment."  (James 
iii.  23.)  Should  our  love  cease  the  moment  the  holy  broths 
dies  ?  And  is  this  love  confined  alone  to  those  of  our  own  age? 
Are  we  of  this  day  not  to  love  the  apostles  and  other  martyrs 
for  Christ  ?  The  Church  is  but  one  corporation,  and  we  are  all 
members  of  it  and  of  one  another.  We  must,  then,  love  the 
saints  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Would  it  not  be  a  narrow  and 
pitiful  theory  that  would  confine  our  love  alone  to  the  saints  of 
our  own  generation  ? 

And  if  we  are  bound  to  love  the  great  and  noble  champions 
of  the  cross,  are  we  not  bound  to  keep  this  love  ever  "  ^een  in 
our  souls  "  ?  And  if  so,  are  we  not  allowed  to  use  the  means 
best  adaj)ted  to  thiit  end  ?  Strange,  if  we  are  not.  The  honors 
paid  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  in  their  day,  we  may  certainly 
pay  to  their  memory  now.  And  we  may  surely  use  any  inno- 
cent means  in  doing  this. 

Pictures  and  images  of  Christ,  of  Mary,  of  the  apostles,  and 
of  the  martyrs,  are  intended  simply  to  excite  devotion,  by 
bringing  up  before  the  mind  a  more  concentrated  and  lively 
history  of  the  persons  and  scenes  represented.  Prose,  poetry, 
and  painting,  are  only  signs  or  mediums  of  thouglit  and  fact. 
These  different  modes  of  representation  have  each  their  peculiar 
advanta;?es.  It  is  bv  a  combination  of  them  all  that  the  besi 
representation  can  be  had  in  many  cases.  For  this  reason  we 
see  works  of  art  and  science,  as  well  as  of  biography,  constantly 
illustrated  by  drawings,  plans,  and  pictures.  By  the  use  of 
l)rose  a  more  exact  and  full  description  can  be  given,  while  th.*it 
of  i)oetry  is  more  vivid,  and  that  of  painting  more  touching. 
When  we  look  upon  an  image  or  painting  of  the  crucifixion,  it 
at  once  brings  to  our  recollection,  by  the  power  of  the  associa- 
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tion  of  ideas,  all  the  remembered  incidents  of  our  Lord's  pas- 
sion. The  word  cross  is  but  a  sign,  and  only  brings  up  the 
same  emotions  as  the  image  or  picture  of  the  same  thing  repre- 
sented. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  are  told  that  the  dead  man  was 
instantly  restored  to  life  when  he  touched  the  bones  of  the 
prophet.  (2  Kings  xiii.  21.)  So,  we  are  assured  that  miracles 
were  wrought  by  handkerchiefi  and  aprons  from  the  body  of 
St.  PauL  (Acts  xix.  11,  12.)  And  we  are  also  told  that  the 
shadow  of  St.  Peter  and  the  hem  of  our  Lord's  garment  had 
this  effect.  (Matt.  3dx.  20 ;  Acts  v.  15.)  From  these  examples 
we  see  that  Ood,  of  old,  did  make  use  of  such  means  to  show 
ffifl  power  and  love,  and  He  certainly  may  do  so  now. 

§  4.  Testimony  of  the  Fathers. 

I  shall  put  the  passages  together  that  relate  to  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  their  relics  and  images,  leaving  the  reader  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other. 

In  the  account  given  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  holy  Ignatius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  disciple  of  St.  John,  it  is  related  : 

*'  He  was  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  at  a  spot  close  to  the 
temple ;  and  so  was  speedily  carried  into  effect  the  desire  of 
this  holy  martyr  Ignatius,  according  to  that  which  is  written, 
*the  desire  of  the  righteous  shall  be  granted.'  For  thus  he  was 
a  burthen  to  none  of  his  brethren  from  the  trouble  of  gathering 
up  his  remains;  a  consummation  in  correspondence  with  a 
wish  which  he  had  previously  expressed  in  his  Epistle.  The 
harder  parts  were  alone  left,  and  these  were  gathered  up  and 
carried  to  Antioch,  where  they  were  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth, 
and  deposited  with  the  brethren  of  that  Holy  Church — a 
treasure  rendered  invaluable  by  the  Christian  graces  which  had 
adorned  the  martyr's  life." 

The  same  holy  martyr,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  says  : 
**  My  spirit  saluteth  you ;  not  now  only^  but  when  I  shall  have 
gone  to  God."     Observe  how  explicit  this  is. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  giving  an  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  holy  Polycarp,  they  say :  "  And  so  we 
afterwards  gathered  up  his  bones,  more  valued  than  stones  of 
much  price,  and  purer  than  fine  gold,  and  laid  them  in  a  fitting 
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treasnre-house.  Thus  aaaemblmg,  as  we  may,  in  joy  and  tri- 
umph, the  Lord  shall  grant  ns  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  his 
martyrdom,  both  to  the  remembering  of  them  who  wrestled 
before  in  the  cause,  and  the  training  and  preparing  of  those  that 
shall  come  after.^^ 

That  the  Christians,  who  were  themselves  the  disciples  of 
the  apostles,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  and  cele- 
brating the  martyrdom  of  a  saint  over  his  relics,  (which  they  es- 
teemed of  so  mach  value,)  is  not  only  shown  by  the  foregoing 
extract,  but  also  by  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatias, 
in  which  they  say : 

''  And  now  we  make  known  to  you  the  day  and  time  at 
which  this  event  occurred ;  that  at  the  season  of  his  martyrdom 
we  may  gather  together,  and  collect  a  portion  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  this  courageous  champion  and  martyr  of 
Christ."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  bones  of  the  holy 
martyr  had  been  deposited  with  that  Church. 

The  foregoing  extracts  may  be  found  in  the  first  volome  of 
the  Oxford  Tracts. 

St.  Justin  Martyr :  "  But  both  God,  and  the  Son  who  came 
from  him,  and  taught  us  these  things,  and  the  host  of  other 
good  angels  that  follow  and  resemble  (him,  or  them),  and  the 
prophetic  spirit,  we  venerate  and  adore,  honoring  in  reason  and 
truth,  and  freely  deliyering  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  learn, 
even  as  we  have  been  taught."     (Apol.  i.,  n.  6.) 

The  testimony  of  St.  Ireneeus  has  already  been  given  when 
treating  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

St.  Clement  of  Alexandria:  "The  perfect  Christian  also 
prays  together  with  angels,  as  being  already  the  equal  of  angels ; 
nor  is  he  ever  out  of  the  holy  guardianship ;  even  though  he 
may  pray  alone,  he  has  the  chair  of  the  holy  ones  standing  by." 
(Strom.,  1.  vii.,  p.  870.) 

Tertullian :  "  You  may  begin  from  parables :  When  is  the 
lost  sheep  sought  for  by  the  Lord,  and  carried  back  upon  his 
shoulders  ?  Let  the  very  pictures  of  your  chalices  come  forth, 
if  even  in  them  the  interpretation  of  that  animal  wDl  clearly 
shine  forth,  whether  it  portray  the  restoration  of  a  sinner  that 
was  a  Christian,  or  a  Gentile."     (De  Perdicit,  n.  7,  p.  659.) 

From  this  authority  it  is  clear  that  it  was  usual,  in  the  time 
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of  TertuUian,  for  images  of  Christ  returning  with  the  lost  sheep 
upon  His  shoulders,  to  be  engraved  upon  the  chalices  used  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Eusebius  also  says :  ^^  And  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  of  the  Qentiles  who  were  formerly  bene- 
fited by  our  Saviour,  should  have  done  this,  when  we  have 
learnt  that  the  images  also  of  the  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
even  of  Christ  Himself  are  preserved  in  paintings.''  (H.  £.  L. 
viL,  c.  xviii.)  ^  , 

These  are  testimonies  of  the  second  century.    Another  class  J  *  V  *  *^ 
of  testimony,  of  very  ancient  date,  (certainly  before  the  general 
persecutions  ceased  in  315,)  consists  of  the  inscriptions  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  saints  whose  bodies  repose  in  the  Catacombs. 

"  Every  part  of  Rome,"  says  Bishop  Wiseman,  "  is  under- 
mined with  catacombs,  in  which  the  bodies  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs were  deposited  after  their  deaths.  The  tombs  are  even 
some  of  them  as  yet  sealed  up  and  unbroken ;  some  with  in- 
scriptions on  them,  or  perhaps  a  palm  branch  rudely  sculptured, 
to  show  that  there  repose  the  martyrs  of  Christ.  We  have 
phials,  adhering  and  fastened  to  the  covers  of  the  tombs,  in  the 
walls  of  the  catacombs,  in  which  are  sponges,  or  sediment,  still 
tinged  with  the  color  of  blood ;  indeed,  the  very  instruments 
of  martyrdom  are  constantly  found  in  tombs.  Certainly,  these 
were  men  who  knew  Christianity,  who  fully  appreciated  what 
was  due  to  Christ,  for  whom  they  died,  who  were  fully  con- 
vinced that  nothing  on  earth  was  to  be  preferred  before  Him, 
and  that  no  creature  could  pretend  to  one  particle  of  the  honor 
reserved  by  Him  to  Himself  1  Surely  we  cannot  want  purer  or 
more  satisfactory  witnesses  to  what  Christ  instituted,  than  they 
who  shed  their  blood  to  seal  its  truth ;  we  cannot  want  teachers 
better  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  His  religion,  than  those  who 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  to  defend  it !  Let  us  see 
what  was  their  belief  regarding  their  brethren,  when  they  de- 
posited them  in  those  tombs,  and  sealed  them  up,  and  inscribed 
on  them  their  regrets  or  their  hopes.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  on  them  a  supplication,  a  prayer  to  the  saints  or 
martyrs  to  intercede  for  the  survivors  with  God." 

I  give  only  the  English  translations  of  the  original  Latin,  as 
given  by  the  bishop,  referring  to  the  13th  of  his  Moorfield  Lec- 
tures for  the  originals : 
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"  Sabbatius,  sweet  soul,  pray  and  entreat  for  thy  brethrra 
and  comrades.'* 

"  Atticus,  thy  spirit  is  in  bliss ;  pray  for  thy  parents." 

"  Jovianus,  may  you  live  in  God  and  pray." 

"  Anatolinus  made  this  monument  to  his  well-beloved  son, 
who  lived  seven  years.  May  thy  spirit  rest  well  in  God,  and 
thou  pray  for  thy  sister." 

*'  Pray  for  us,  because  we  know  that  thou  art  in  Christ." 

^'  These  are,"  says  the  Bishop,  '^  most  of  them  inscripUons 
on  the  tombil  of  martyrs,  whoso  bodies  were  deposited  therein 
during  the  very  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  when  men  were 
ready  to  die  for  the  faith  of  Christ." 

Ik  the  third  century. — ^In  the  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  saints,  Perpetua  and  others,  it  is  stated  that  Satnmus  the 
martyr  asked  of  Perdeus  ^^  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  having 
plunged  it  in  his  wound,  returned  it  to  him,  leaving  him  that 
pledge  as  an  inheritance,  and  a  memorial  of  his  blood." 

Origen,  who  wrote  in  A.  D.  216  :  "And  no  wonder  if  a 
saint  sanctify,  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  the  food  of 
which  we  partake,  when  even  the  very  garments  with  which  he 
is  clothed  are  holy.  The  handkerchiefs  and  aprons  of  Paul  de- 
rived so  much  holiness  from  his  purity,  that,  when  applied  to 
the  bodies  of  the  sick,  they  drove  away  diseases,  and  restored 
health ;  and  of  Peter  what  shall  I  say,  the  very  shadow  of 
whose  body  leave  with  it  so  much  holiness,  that  whomsoever, 
not  he,  but  his  shadow  only  touched,  was  at  once  reUeved  from 
every  ailment."     (T.  iv.,  L.  ix.     Com.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  666.) 

"  But  not  the  high  priest  (Jesus  Christ)  alone  prays  with 
those  who  pray  sincerely,  but  also  the  angels  who  r^oice  in 
heaven  upon  one  sinner  who  is  penitent^  more  than  upon  ninety^ 
nine  just  who  need  7iot  penitencey  as  also  the  souls  of  the  saints 
who  have  already  fallen  asleep." 

In  this  extract  it  is  clearly  stated  that  the  angels,  and  the 
saints  who  have  fallen  asleep,  pray  with  those  who  pray  sin- 
cerely. Origen  refers  in  proof  to  the  Book  of  Tobias  iii.  24, 
and  to  2  Mac.  xv.,  and  then  refers  to  the  New  Testament  in 
this  way : 

"  But  one  of  the  principal  virtues,  according  to  the  Divine 
Word,  is  charity  towards  our  neighbor,  which  we  must  needs 
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think  is  felt,  by  the  departed  saints,  towards  those  who  are 
straggling  in  life,  more  exceedingly  than  by  those  who  are  yet 
in  human  infirmity,  and  are  but  struggling  together  with  those 
who  need  aid.  Not  here  only  is  it  fulfilled  in  those  who  love 
the  brethren.  If  one  member  suffer^  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  and  if  one  member  be  honored^  aU  the  members  rejoice 
with  it^  (1  Cor.  xii.,)  for  it  is  also  suitable  to  the  love  of  those 
who  are  out  of  this  life  to  say :  The  care  of  all  the  churches  : 
who  is  weaJcy  and  I  am,  not  weak  f  Who  is  scandalized^  and 
lam  not  on  fire  f    (2  Cor.  xi.)     (T.  L  De  Oratione,  n.  xi.) 

In  this  extract  it  is  very  clearly  stated  that  the  love  of  the 
brethren  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  is  more  perfect  in  the  saints  in 
glory  than  it  is  in  the  saints  on  earth,  and  that  it  is  suitable  for 
those  in  glory  still  to  say  with  Paul,  "  The  care  of  all  the 
churches,''  &c.,  is  still  on  us. 

"  If  we  wish  that  there  be  a  multitude  of  those  whom  we 
desire  to  be  kindly  disposed  towards  us,  that  ten  thousand  times 
a  hundred  thousand  stand  before  him^  and  thousands  of  thou- 
sands minister  to  him^  (Dan.  vii.,)  who,  regarding  as  relatives 
and  friends,  those  who  imitate  their  piety  towards  God,  co- 
operate in  the  salvation  of  those  who  call  upon  God,  and  pray 
sincerely,  appearing  to  them,  and  thinking  that  they  ought  to 
obey,  and,  as  though  by  some  compact,  to  come,  for  the  benefit 
and  salvation  of  those  who  are  praying  to  God,  to  v:hom  they 
also  pray.  For  they  are  all  ministering  spirits,  &c.  (Heb.  i. 
14.)  Jesus  has  taught  us  not  to  despise  the  little  ones  in  the 
Church,  saying  that  their  angels  always  see  t/ie  face  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,^^  (T.  i.  Contra  Celsus.,  1.  viii.,  n.  34, 
p.  766,  767.) 

St.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria :  "They  who  are  about  to  strug- 
gle in  the  sacred  conflict  of  suffering  for  righteousness,  have 
angels  bringing  aid  to  them  from  heaven."  (De  Martyrio, 
p.  40.) 

St.  Cyprian,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  248 :  In  a  letter  to  Camil- 
ius,  who  was  then  in  exile,  he  says :  "  Let  us  be  mutually  mind- 
ful of  each  other,  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  let  us  ever  on  either 
side  pray  for  each  other,  by  mutual  love  lighten  our  burthens 
and  difliculties,  and  if  one  of  us  shall,  by  the  speediness  of  the 
divine  vouchsafement,  depart  hence  the  first,  let  our  love  con- 
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tinue  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  let  not  prayer  for  our  l)reth- 
ren  and  sisters  cease  in  the  presence  of  the  mercy  of  the  Father.** 
(Ep.  Ivii.  ad  Cornel.,  p.  206.) 

"  Endure  with  courage,  proceed  spiritually,  arrive  happily; 
and  then  remember  us  when  virginity  shall  begin  to  be  honored 
in  you."     (De  Habit.  Virg.,  p.  362.) 

In  the  fourth  centcry. — Eusebius  says:  "For  the 
brethren  there  (at  Jerusalem)  venerating,  according  to  a  de- 
rived custom,  the  throne,  which  has  been  preserved  to  this  day, 
of  James,  the  first  who  received  from  Christ  and  the  apostles 
the  episcopate  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  point  out  clearly  to 
all,  what  veneration,  both  they  of  old  and  the  men  of  our  days, 
preserved,  and  still  preserve  towards  holy  men,  on  account  of 
their  love  of  God."     (H.  E.  L.  vii.,  c.  xix.) 

"  Who  can  doubt  that  the  places  which  have  been  honored 
by  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  and  have  preserved  the  memory 
of  their  glorious  death,  belong  to  the  Church?"  (In  the  Vita 
Constant.,  I.  ii.,  c.  xl.) 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem :  "  And  let  us  not  foolishly  disbelieve, 
as  though  this  had  not  happened;  for  if  handkerchiefs •  and 
aprons,  which  are  external,  when  they  touched  the  bodies  of 
the  sick,  raised  up  the  infirm,  how  much  more  should  the 
body  itself  of  the  prophet  raise  the  dead."  (Catech.  xviii., 
n.  16.) 

Apostolical  Constitutions :  "  Wherefore  even  the  very  relics 
of  those  who  live  with  God  are  not  without  honor.  For  even 
Eliseus  the  prophet,  after  he  was  fallen  asleep,  raised  up  a  dead 
man  who  was  slain  by  the  pirates  of  Syria ;  for  his  body  touched 
the  bones  of  Eliseus,  and  he  arose  and  lived  again.  Now  this 
would  not  have  happened  unless  the  body  of  Eliseus  was  holy." 
(L.  vi.,  n.  30.) 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Vincent :  "  There  might  you  have  seen 
the  multitude  that  had  stood  round,  emulously  kiss  the  foet  of 
the  saint,  touch  with  pious  curiosity  the  wounds  with  which  the 
whole  body  was  lacerated,  receive  in  linen  cloths  the  blood,  as 
with  sacred  veneration,  to  be  a  future  benefit  to  their  posterity." 
(Pass.  St.  Vincent.) 

St.  Hilary  of  Poictiers:  "We  owe  more  to  your  cruelty, 
Nero,  Decius,   and  Maximinian,    (than  to   Constantius,)    for 
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through  yoa  we  conquered  Satan.  Everywhere  was  the  holy 
blood  of  the  martyrs  received,  and  their  venerable  bones  are  a 
daily  testimony,  while  evil  spirits  halt  at  them,  while  mala- 
dies are  expelled,  while  wonderful  works  are  seen."  (Contr. 
Const.  Imp.,  n.  8.) 

"  So  those  that  would  fain  stand,  neither  the  guardianship 
of  saints,  nor  the  defences  of  angels,  are  wanting."  (Tract,  in 
Ps.  Ixxiv.,  n.  5,  6,  p.  454.) 

"  Not,  therefore,  the  nature  of  God,  but  our  infirmity  needs 
their  intercession.  For  they  are  sent  on  behalf  of  those  who 
shall  inherit  salvation :  not  that  Ood  is  ignorant  of  any  thing  we 
do,  but  our  infirmity  stands  in  need  of  the  ministry  of  spiritual 
intercession  in  order  to  supplicate  and  to  merit."  (Tract,  cxxix., 
n.  vii.,  404.) 

Eusebius :  '^  Hence  it  is  our  custom  also  to  go  to  their  tombs, 
and  to  offer  up  our  prayers  beside  them,  and  to  honor  their 
blessed  souls,  and  those  things  are  laudably  practised  by  us." 
(Prjep.  Ev.,  L.  xiii.,  c.  xi.,  p.  663.) 

%  %  *  u  of  which  may  we  be  found  worthy  by  the  prayers  and 
intercessions  of  all  the  saints."  (Comm.  in  His.  in  fine,  t.  ii., 
Nov.  Coll.  Monte.) 

Celsus :  "  Thus  Job  the  just  is  exhibited  as  about  to  pray 
and  petition  for  the  sins  of  his  three  friends,  and  the  proof  of  his 
fear  and  fiiith  is  sealed  by  the  attesting  voice  of  the  Lord. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  day  of  thy  liberation,  thou  shalt  first 
present  thyself  before  the  fece  of  Christ  *  *  *  by  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord,  then  bear  in  mind  thy  child,  Celsus."  (Prajf.  de 
Jud.  Incud.  ad  Virgil.,  Ep.  Gallaud.,  t.  iv.,  p.  440.) 

St.  Ephraim  Syrus :  "  God  dwells  in  their  relics ;  thence 
have  they  ability  to  work  every  kind  of  miracle.  O  God  that 
dwellest  in  the  just,  to  thee  be  glory,  and  may  thy  mercy  be 
upon  us."     (T.  ii.,  Gr.  in  Vit.  B.  Abra.,  p.  10.) 

"  For  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  performs  all  mira- 
cles, is  ever  present  with  their  holy  relics."  (T.  ii.,  Gr.  Encom. 
in  Glorios.  M.  M.,  p.  308.) 

St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum:  "Such  is  the  veneration  of 
truth,  that  a  little  dust,  or  some  small  relic  of  old  bones,  or  a 
small  portion  of  hair,  or  shreds  of  rag,  or  a  stain  of  blood,  are 
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enough  to  have  the  same  honor  as  the  whole  bodj."     (T.  il, 
Carm.  Iamb,  xviii.,  p.  216.) 

St.  Basil :  "  It  will  be  a  good  action  on  your  part  to  send 
martyrs'  relics  to  this  country,  since,  according  to  your  a<v 
count,  the  persecution  in  your  parts,  even  now,  makes  martjrs 
unto  the  Lord."     (T.  iii.,  P.  ii.,  Ep.  civ.,  p.  354.) 

St.  Ambrose :  ^'  Let  others  hoard  up  silver  and  gold,  and 
tear  it  fi'om  the  hidden  veins.  We  gather  up  the  nails,  and 
these  not  a  fewy  that  have  pierced  the  martyrs  ;  we  gather  up 
their  victorious  blood,  and  the  wood  of  the  cross.  These  (relics) 
we  have  not  been  able  to  refuse  to  the  request  of  the  pious 
widow.  Receive  ye,  therefore,  those  gifts  of  salvation  which 
now  are  deposited  under  the  sacred  cUtars,^^  (T.  iL  Exhort, 
Virgin,  7-10,  15.) 

In  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  Saints  Gervase 
and  Protase,  St.  Ambrose  says :  "  Whilst  we  were  translating 
them,  a  blind  man  was  restored  to  sight."     (T.  ii.  Ep.  xxii., 
Class  i.,  Sorori  Serae,  col.  874-8.) 

St.  Siricius,  Pope :  "  Very  many  of  our  brethren  assembled 
with  us  at  the  relies  of  the  holy  Apostle  Peter,  through  whom 
both  the  a])ostulate  and  cspiscopatc  took  its  rise."  (E])is.  pvr 
Afric,  col.  1028,  t.  ii.  Labb.) 

St.  John  Clirysostom :  "  The  place  that  received  that 
slaughtered  body,  small  and  confined  as  it  is,  is  more  revered 
than  ten  thousand  royal  chambers,  and  more  precious  than 
kings  themselves.  And  his  sepulchre  shall  be  glorious.  (Is. 
xi.  10.)  And  what  is  more  strange  still,  this  has  not  befallen 
him  (Christ)  only,  but  the  very  same  has  happened  to  his  dis- 
ciples. For  the  men  that  were  dragged  and  led  about,  the  men 
that  were  des])ised  and  bound  in  fetters,  the  men  that  suffered 
countless  hardships,  are,  since  their  death,  more  honored  than 
kinixs.  And  how,  learn  hence.  In  that  most  reiral  eitv, 
Rome,  both  kings,  and  consuls,  and  generals,  leaving  every 
thing  else,  hasten  to  the  tom])s  of  the  fisherman  an<l  the  tent- 
maker."  (T.  i.  Contra  (Jent.  et  Jud.  Quod  Christ  us  sit  DeiiN 
n.  8,  0,  10,  p.  G05-8.) 

St.  Jerome:  "You  say  that  Virgilantius  again  f)])en'*  h\^ 
fetid  mouth,  and  casts  his  most  vile  filth  against  the  relics  of  the 
holy  martyrs,  and  that  he  calls  us,  who  admit  reUcs,  cinder- 
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worahippers  and  idolaters,  who  venerate  dead  men^s  bones. 
The  miserable  man,  whose  state  is  to  bo  bewailed  with  torrents 
of  tears.  *  *  *  *  But  we  worship  not,  we  adore  not,  I  do  not  say 
relics  only,  but  not  even  the  sun  and  moon,  not  angels,  not 
archangels,  not  the  cherubim,  not  the  seraphim,  *  *  *  *  lest  we 
serve  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for- 
evermore.  But  we  honor  the  relics  of  martyrs,  that  wc  may 
adore  him  whose  martyrs  they  are.  We  honor  the  servants, 
that  the  honor  given  to  the  servants  may  redound  to  the  Lord, 
who  says.  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  mey  (T.  i.,  Ep. 
cix.  ad  Reparium,  n.  1,  2,  col.  719-21.) 

Addressing  Yirgilantius,  he  asks:  ^'Who,  thou  madman, 
has  ever  adored  the  martyrs  ?  Who  has  thought  man  a  God  ?  " 
(T.  ii.  adv.  Vigilant.,  n.  1,  4-6,  col.  387-01.) 

As  we  have  seen,  the  first  to  charge  the  early  Christians 
with  idolatry,  because  of  the  honor  paid  to  the  relics  of  martyrs, 
were  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of 
holy  Poly  carp.  In  A.  D.  380,  the  Sophist  Eunapius  made  the 
same  charge.  The  charge  was  also  made  by  Vigilantius,  as  the 
above  extract  shows.  It  was  also  made  by  Faustus.  It  was  a 
common  charge  always  found  in  the  mouths  of  infidels  and  the 
worst  class  of  heretics.  The  extract  from  the  great  St.  Jerome 
exactly  expresses  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  makes 
the  clear  distinction  between  subordinate  and  supreme  honor. 

St.  Athanasius :  He  says  that  we  ought  to  recite  and  sing 
the  Psalms  exactly  as  the  words  arc  written,  "  That  the  holy 
men  who  have  communicated  the  words  as  ministers,  recog- 
nizing their  own  words,  may  pray  for  us."  (T.  i.,  n.  31,  p.  1001.) 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  :  "  We  then  commemorate  also  those 
who  have  fallen  asleep  before  us,  first,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  that  God,  by  their  prayers  and  intercessions, 
may  receive  our  petitions."     (Catech.  Myst.  v.,  n.  ix.,  p.  328.) 

St.  Ephraim  Syrus :  "  Accept,  O  Lord,  the  supplication  of 
thy  servant,  by  the  intercessions  of  the  saints  who  have  been 
well  pleasing  unto  thee."     (T.  i.  Gr.  de  Poenit.  [in  fine]  p.  153.) 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  in  the  Lord,  for  the  delights 
of  Paradise  await  them  ;  of  which  may  we  be  all  partakers  by 
the  intercessions  of  all  those  who  have  been  well  pleasing  to  our 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ."    (T.  i.  Gr.  Confess,  seu  Precat^  p.  226,  de 
Virtutc,  cap.  ix.) 

St.  Gregory  of  Nys^ :  "  And  do  thou  (Ephraim)  that  art 
standing  at  the  divine  altar,  and  art  ministering  with  angels  to 
the  life-giving  and  most  holy  Trinity,  bear  us  all  in  remem- 
brance, petitioning  for  us  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  fruition 
of  an  everlasting  kingdom."     (T.  iii.  De  Vita  Ephraim,  p.  616.) 

St.  John  Chrysostom :  "  We  may  then  also  be  enabled  to 
become  companions  of  the  saints,  by  the  prayers  of  those  saints, 
and  by  the  grace  and  goodness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*' 
(T.  ii.  Hom.  S.  Ign.  M.,  n.  6,  p.  716,  717.) 

St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum :  "  I  am  persuaded  that  he  (St. 
Cyprian)  now  (guards  the  flock)  more  effectually  by  his  inter- 
cession, than  he  did  formerly  by  his  teaching,  by  so  much  as  he 
is  nigher  unto  God."     (T.  i.  de  St.  Cypriano,  p.  288.) 

St.  Basil :  "  Of  the  holy  spiritual  powers  that  have  their 
places  in  heaven,  some  are  called  eyes,  from  being  intrusted  to 
watch  over  us  ;  others,  ears,  from  receiving  our  prayers."  (T. 
i.  llom.  in  Ps.  xxxiii.,  n.  11,  p.  219.) 

St.  Epiphanius :  "  Holy  indeed  is  the  body  of  Mary ;  but 
she  was  no  God."  "  Let  no  one  make  oblation  unto  her  name, 
for  that  ruins  his  soul ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  let  him  behave 
madly  by  insulting  the  holy  Virgin."  "  We  are  not  to  honor 
the  saints  beyond  what  is  due,  but  to  honor  their  Lord."  "  But 
neither  Elias  is  to  be  adored,  though  still  living ;  nor  John," 
&Q,  *  *  *  *  "  Be  Mary  in  honor  ;  but  be  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Jloly  Ghost  adored :  let  no  one  adore  Mary.  *  *  *  Though 
Mary  be  most  excellent  and  holy  and  honored,  yet  she  is  not  to 
be  adored."     (T.  i.  Adv.  llieres.  Collyrid.,  p.  1061-5.) 

These  extracts  related  to  an  obscure  sect  of  female  heretics 
in  Arabia,  called  Collyridians,  who  offered  a  kind  of  twisted 
cake  in  sacrifice  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

St.  Ambrose :  "  May  Peter,  who  wept  so  effectually  for 
himself,  weep  for  us,  and  turn  towards  us  Christ's  benignant 
countenance."     (T.  i.  Hexaem.,  1.  v.,  c.  25,  n.  90,  p.  114.) 

"  The  angels — who  have  been  given  to  us  for  our  protection 
— are  to  be  invoked  in  our  behalf;  the  martyrs-^whose  patron- 
age we  seem  to  have  a  claim  to  by  a  kind  of  pledge  derived 
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from  the  body — are  to  be  invokei"     (T.  ii.  De  Videris,  c.  ix., 
n.  54,  55,  p.  200.) 

St.  Jerome :  "  The  day  will  oome  wherein  thou  wilt  return  a 
conqueror  to  thy  country,  wherein  thou  wilt  traverse  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem,  the  brave  man  crowned.  Then  wilt  thou  be  a 
fellow-dtizen  with  Paul ;  then  for  thy  parents  also  wilt  thou  pe- 
tition the  rights  of  that  same  city.  Then  too  wilt  thou  pray  for 
me,  who  spurred  thee  on  to  conqueror."  (T.  i.  Ep.  xiv.  ad 
Heliador.,  n.  8,  p.  29.)  He  also  invoked  the  prayers  of  St. 
Paula,  in  the  close  of  his  life  of  that  saint. 

St.  Damasus,  Pope :  "  Be  favorable,  I  beseech  thee,  glori- 
ous martyr,  to  the  prayers  of  Damasus."     (Carm.  xx.) 

In  the  fipth  centitry. — "  Of  the  martyrs  the  justice  is  per- 
fect," sayi?  the  great  St.  Augustin,  "  because  in  their  passion  itself 
they  were  perfected.  For  this  cause  prayer  is  not  offered  for 
them  in  the  Church.  For  the  other  feithftil  departed  we  pray, 
for  martyrs  we  do  not  pray ;  for  they  departed  so  perfect,  as 
not  to  be  our  clients,  but  our  advocates.  Neither  are  they  this 
in  themselves,  but  in  him  to  whom  they  cleaved — perfect  mem- 
hers  of  the  head."     (T.  v.  Serm.  cclxxxv.,  n.  5,  col.  1685.) 

"  A  most  delightful  picture  is  this,  when  you  behold  St. 
Stephen  being  stoned,  you  behold  Saul  holding  the  garments 
of  those  who  cast  the  stones.  *****  'W'ith  him  whom  thou 
didst  stone  though  reignest  with  Christ.  You  both  there  be- 
hold each  other ;  you  both  hear  my  discourse ;  both  pray  for 
us."     (T.  V.  Serm.  cccvii.,  n.  5,  col.  1689.) 

"But  the  Christian  people  unite  in  celebrating,  with  re- 
ligious solemnity,  the  memories  of  the  martyrs,  both  to  excite 
to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  to  be  associated  to  their  merits, 
and  aided  by  their  prayers  ;  yet  so  that  to  none  of  the  martyrs, 
although  in  places  dedicated  to  martyrs,  do  we  raise  altars. 
For  what  prelate  standing  at  the  altar,  in  the  places  of  their 
holy  bodies,  ever  said,  we  offer  to  thee  Peter,  or  Paul,  or 
Cyprian  ?  but  what  is  offered  is  offered  to  God,  who  crowTied 
the  martyrs,  in  the  places  dedicated  to  their  memory  whom  he 
crowned ;  that  from  the  admonition  furnished  by  those  very 
places  a  greater  affection  may  arise,  to  make  our  love  keener 
both  towards  those  whom  we  are  able  to  imitate,  and  towards 
him  by  whose  help  we  have  that  ability.    We,  therefore,  wor- 
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ship  the  martyrs  with  that  worship  of  love  and  of  feQowdiip 
wiUi  which,  cTen  in  this  life,  holy  men  arc  worshipped,  whose 
hearts  we  feel  are  ready  to  endure  a  similar  death  for  eyangefi- 
cal  truth.  But  the  martyrs  the  more  devotedly,  as  it  is  the 
safer  after  their  conflicts  overcome :  as  also  with  more  confident 
praise  do  we  exalt  those  who  are  already  triumphant  in  a  hap- 
pier life  than  those  who  are  still  engaged  in  battle  in  this  life. 
But  with  that  worship  which  in  Greek  is  called  Xarp€Wi — (in 
Latin  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  one  word) — as  it  is  a  kind  of 
service  properly  due  to  the  Divinity,  we  neither  worship,  nor 
teach  to  worship,  other  than  the  one  €k>d.  But  whereas  to  this 
worship  pertains  the  oblation  of  sacrifice — ^whence  they  who 
offer  this  also  to  idols  are  declared  guilty  of  idolatry — ^we  do 
not  in  any  wise  offer,  or  teach  to  be  offered,  any  thing  of  this 
kind,  either  to  any  martyr,  to  any  holy  soul,  or  to  any  angel ; 
and  whoever  falls  into  this  error,  he  is  reproved  by  sound  teach- 
ing, either  that  he  may  amend,  or  be  avoided."  (T.  iii.,  lib.  xx., 
n.  21,  Contra  Faustum,  col.  544-6.) 

It  M-ill  be  seen,  by  the  attentive  examination  of  this  extract, 
tliat  the  distinctions  now  made  by  the  Catholic  Church  were 
made  by  this  great  writer.  The  first  extract  proves  that 
prayers  were  offered  for  the  dead,  but  not  for  the  martyrs  who 
needed  them  not.  U-  •.    .*-  *^  ^  '^^  •,  "  '    '    -     •   •  •  -     ......     . » .  j    -   • 

I  will  close  this  list  by  the  following  extract  from  this  great 
and  distinguished  saint,  than  whom  there  perhaps  never  lived  a  " 
brighter  example  of  piety  and  ability,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles  : 

"  AVe  celebrate  on  this  day  the  erecting  of  a  place  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Protasius  and  St.  Gervasius,  the  martyrs  of 
Milan :  not  the  day  whereon  it  was  erected  here,  but  we  on 
this  day  celebrate  the  day  on  which  t/ie  death  of  his  saints  was, 
through  Ambrose,  that  man  of  God,  precious  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  of  the  which  great  glory  of  the  martyrs  I  also  was  a 
witness.  I  was  there ;  I  was  at  Milan ;  I  knew  the  miracles 
done  ;  God  testifying  to  the  precious  deaths  of  the  saints  ;  that 
through  those  miracles  that  d^ath  might  be  not  only  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God^  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men.  A  blind  man 
very  well  known  to  the  whole  city  received  his  sight ;  he  ran ; 
he  caused  himself  to  be  led :  he  came  back  without  a  guide. 
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*  ♦  ♦  *  Not  to  all  does  God  bestow  health  through  the  mar- 
tyrs,  but  to  all  that  imitate  the  martyrs  does  he  promise  their 
immortality."  (T.  v.  Serm.  cclxxxvi.,  n.  4,  6,  in  Natal.  M.  M. 
Pro.  et  Ger.,  col.  1689.) 

Were  these  great  and  noble  men  impostors  and  idolaters  ? 
They  are  the  witnesses  upon  whom  Dr.  Paley  relied  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity  itself. 

I  have  passed  over  many  authorities  for  want  of  space. 
That  the  Catholic  doctrine  was  the  universal  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  the  very  first  ages  of  Christianity,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  doubt.  The  &ct  is  certain,  that  angels  are  ministering 
spirits,  as  St.  Paul  says,  and  that  the  saints  in  glory  are  as  the 
angels,  as  we  are  told  by  Christ ;  and  as  the  angels  are  such 
ministering  spirits,  it  is  very  strange  that  they  cannot  aid  us  by 
their  prayers,  while  this  assistance  can  be  given  us  by  our 
brethren  on  earth.  What  substantial  difference  there  can  be 
between  the  principle  of  the  two  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MISCELLANEOUS   CONSIDERATIONS. 

§  1.  General  Misrqfreaentatian  of  Gatholie  DoetrineB. 

TuAT  fair  and  candid  controvertists  may  often  raiaoonodve 
each  other's  meaning,  is  not  surprising.  This  arises  from  the 
general  poverty,  and  uncertain  character,  of  language,  and  often 
from  a  wiiut  of  certainty  and  clearness  in  the  statement  of  a 
position.  Writers,  who  have  themselves  confused  conceptions 
of  the  subject  they  discuss,  or  of  the  positions  they  lay  down, 
will  necessarily  use  confused  language.  And  in  quoting  from 
an  author,  who  did  not  himself  understand  distinctly  what  he 
intended  to  state,  or  who  uses  inappropriate  and  loose  language, 
it  may  be  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  unfairness. 
Quotations  must  have  their  practical  limits ;  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  know,  in  every  case,  where  these  limits  are  to  be 
found.  So  much  of  an  author  should  be  quoted  as  to  show  his 
true  position  in  reference  to  the  single  point  regarding  which 
the  quotation  is  made.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  recLSon^ 
for  his  position  can  be  quoted,  unless  those  reasons  are  exam- 
ined. If,  therefore,  he  states  a  general  principle,  and  then 
states  a  qualification  or  limitation  to  be  taken  out  ofj  or  an- 
nexed to,  this  general  principle,  the  exception  to  the  general 
principle  ought  also  to  be  given ;  provided  the  point,  to  prove 
which  the  quotation  is  made,  requires  it.  If  I  quote  an  author 
for  a  given  purpose,  I  need  only  quote  so  much  as  that  purpose 
fairly  requires.  The  quotation  may  also  prove  other  matters, 
not  then  under  discussion ;  but  the  just  reader  must  keep  in 
view  the  matter  the  writer  has  in  his  mind's  eye  when  making 
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the  quotation.  Every  writer  upon  moral  and  philosophical 
sabjects  most  have  learned  the  pracUcd  difficulty  of  sometimes 
apprehending  the  true  meaning  of  an  author,  and  of  represent- 
iDg  him  correctly.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  to  be  anticipated, 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  must  al^o  be  conceded,  that  the  fairest 
and  most  impartial  writers  are  sometimes  improperly  accused 
of  unfairness. 

But  afler  making  every  &ir  and  just  allowance  for  the  gen- 
eral poverty  and  uncertainty  of  language,  and  the  natural  frailty 
of  the  human  mind,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  in  all  my  read- 
ing and  observation,  I  have  never  met  with  the  same  amount 
of  gross,  bitter,  and  continued  misrepresentation,  as  I  have 
found  on  the  part  of  Protestant  controvertists,  when  writing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  &ith.  That  I  am  correct  upon 
this  subject,  and  in  this  opinion,  can  readily  be  seen  by  any 
calm,  careful,  and  diligent  reader,  who  will  take  the  authors  on 
both  sides,  and  fairly  compare  them  together. 

In  reading  Dr.  Milner's  End  of  Controversy,  I  could  not  but 
remark  the  amount  and  character  of  these  misrepresentations. 
The  candid  James  Brown,  in  his  letter  to  the  author,  says : 
"  The  whole  of  your  letters  have  again  been  read  over  in  our 
society,  and  they  have  produced  important  though  diversified 
effects  on  the  minds  of  its  members.'^  In  another  place  ho 
says :  "  With  respect  to  certain  other  members  of  our  society,  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that,  on  this  particular  subject — 
I  mean  the  arguments  in  favor  of  your  religion — they  do  not 
manifest  the  candor  and  good  sense  which  are  natural  to  them, 
and  which  they  show  on  every  other  subject.  They  pronounce, 
with  confidence  and  vehemence,  that  Dr.  Porteus'  charges  arc 
all  true,  and  that  you  cannot  make  any  rational  answer  to  them ; 
at  the  same  time  that  several  of  these  gentlemen,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  them.  In 
short,  they  are  apt  to  load  your  religion,  and  the  professors  of 
it,  with  epithets  and  imputations  too  gross  and  injurious  for 
me  to  repeat,  convinced  as  I  am  of  their  falsehood.  I  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  some  of  these  imputations  have  been 
transmitted  to  you  by  the  persons  in  question,  as  I  have  de- 
clined making  my  letters  the  vehicle  of  them ;  it  is  a  justice, 
however,  which  I  owe  them,  to  assure  you,  reverend  sir,  that  it 
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is  only  since  they  have  understood  the  inference  of  yonr  argu- 
ments to  be  such  as  to  imply  an  obligation  on  them  of  renounc- 
ing their  own  respective  religions,  and  embracing  yours,  that 
they  have  been  so  unreasonable  and  violent.  Till  this  period, 
they  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  liberal  and  charitable  with  re- 
spect to  your  communion  as  to  any  other." 

In  his  thirty-second  letter,  the  learned  divine  mentioi^  a 
portion  of  these  misrepresentations,  and  they  are  surely  griev- 
ous enough.  And  so  strong  is  that  feeling  of  violence  and 
prejudice  exhibited  by  a  portion  of  the  respectable  members  of 
the  Society  of  New  Cottage,  that  even  in  theological  dictiona- 
ries and  other  works,  whose  professed  purpose  is  historicaUy  to 
state  the  true  tenets  of  different  bodies  of  professed  Christians, 
we  can  very  seldom  find  any  thing  like  a  fair  statement  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  only  theological  dictionary  compiled  by  a 
Protestant,  that  did  give  a  &ir  and  just  statement  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  so  far  as  my  examination  has  gone,  was  one  by  an 
English  author,  the  just  and  impartial  Bellamy.  The  Oxford 
Tracts  also  give  generally  a  fair  representation  of  the  particular 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church,  discussed  by  them.  But  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  so  confidently  quoted 
by  Mr.  Campbell  as  impartial,  is  one  of  the  most  inaccurate 
works  I  saw,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Catholic  system.  No 
man,  I  apprehend,  can  read  the  article  upon  the  Catholic  fisdth, 
and  from  it  form  any  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  its  true  char- 
acter. 

Among  the  Protestant  writers  whose  works  I  examined,  I 
found  Dr.  Spring,  in  his  Dissertation,  to  which  I  have  often  re- 
ferred, one  of  the  most  extreme.  He  charges  the  Catholic 
Church  with  a  complication  of  evils  enough  to  ruin  any  cause, 
if  true.  lie  says,  among  other  things :  "  Rome  cannot  endure 
discussion.  The  only  safety  of  her  wicked  system  is  to  keep 
the  world  in  darkness." 

As  I  read  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers  together,  I  soon 
found  this  cliarge  denied  by  the  latter.  One  of  the  works  read 
by  me  at  the  same  time  I  read  this  Dissertation  of  Dr.  Spring's, 
was  the  volume  containing  the  Moorfield  Lectures  of  Dr.  Wise- 
man, in  the  thirteenth  lecture  of  which  I  found  this  language, 
page  110,  vol.  2: 
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"  We  are  anxious  not  to  shrink  from  inquiry,  but  to  court 
it ;  we  throw  open  our  places  of  worship  to  all  men ;  we  publish 
our  books  of  prayer  and  instruction  before  the  world ;  we  sub- 
mit the  least  of  our  children  and  their  catechism  to  examination; 
we  invite  all  to  inspect  our  schools,  and  present  the  masters  and 
their  scholsirs  to  their  interrogation ;  all  that  we  write  and  read  is 
at  the  command  of  the  learned ;  and,  if  in  our  power,  we  would 
open  our  breasts,  and  ask  them  to  look  even  into  our  hearts — 
for  €k>d  knows  we  have  nothing  to  shade,  nothing  to  conceal — 
and  then  let  them  read  our  belief,  as  written  on  its  tablets  in 
the  simplest  and  plainest  terms.  No  attack  can  any  longer  be 
allowed  by  any  sensible,  reasonable,  generous,  or  liberal-minded 
man,  except  through  calm  and  cool  investigation,  based  entirely 
on  the  correct  statement  of  our  doctrines,  and  conducted  ex- 
clusively, not  by  vague  quotations  from  the  Word  of  God,  but 
by  arguments  clearly  and  strongly  addressed  to  his  under- 
standing." 

The  learned  divine,  Dr.  Spring,  goes  on  to  say  that  "  Ro- 
manism is  to  a  great  extent  the  religion  of  Infidels."  He 
charges  the  Church  with  finding  ^^  &ult  with  none,  whose  faith, 
be  it  what  it  may,  is  sufficiently  efifective  to  reach  their  purses 
in  support  of  its  claims."  But  in  another  place  he  says :  "  The 
Faith  of  Rome  must  be  received  implicitly  or  not  at  all."  **  I 
pity  the  poor  Catholic.  He  believes  he  knows  not  what." 
"  But  it  is  a  fact  which  no  Romanist  will  deny,  that  the  Popes 
of  Rome,  as  a  body  of  men,  have  been  a  dishonor  to  human  na- 
ture." "The  Romanists  have  altered  and  amended,  and  so  mis- 
translated the  Bible,  as  to  render  it  conformable  to  their  own 
standard."  "  The  religion  of  Rome  is  a  cruel  religion."  "  The 
Romish  Church  is  the  bitterest  foe  of  the  people."  "  I  do  not 
know  a  system  of  folly,  or  impiety,  which,  as  a  religious  system, 
can  be  compared  with  that  which  this  prolific  principle  of  error 
has  produced." 

After  making  these  and  many  other  charges  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  learned  author  winds  up  with  this  bold 
and  indignant  figure : 

*'  But  no  ;  it  is  the  incarnate  spirit  of  darkness  roaming  over 
the  world,  seeking  whom  it  may  devour,  laying  waste  its  valleys 
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and  its  hills,  and  drenching  them  with  the  blood  of  its  slain." 

(Dissertation  39,  60,  63,  71,  74,  86.) 

But  not  only  were  the  charges  themselves  most  grievoiu, 
and  often  contradictory,  but  some  of  the  most  revolting  drcmn- 
stances  that  a  prejudiced  and  diseased  imagination  coold  con- 
ceive, are  brought  in  to  heighten  the  picture.  "  Her  crimes," 
he  says,  "  are  plotted  at  the  altar  of  mercy."     (Dis.  86.) 

The  first  work  I  read,  in  the  course  of  my  investigations 
into  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  system,  was  the  debate  between 
Campbell  and  Purcell.  I  was  a  member  of  the  same  church 
with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  him.  All 
my  partialities  were  in  his  fitvor.  And  yet  I  must  say,  I  was 
mortified  when  I  read  the  debate  in  question,  because  of  the  ex- 
treme bitterness  of  the  charges  he  made,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  shifted  his  positions,  and  the  objectionable  diaracter 
of  many  of  his  main  assumptions,  inferences,  and  deductions. 
The  reading  of  the  debate  did  not  make  rae  a  Catholic,  as  I 
thought  I  saw  grounds  of  objection  not  met  by  Bishop  PurceU ; 
but  I  could  not  but  see  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  fought  with  all 
sorts  of  weapons,  and  had  addressed  too  many  of  his  arguments 
to  mere  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

For  example,  he  says  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation : 

"  But  the  priest  can  bring  down  the  divine  Saviour  from 
]M3aven,  and  offer  him  body,  soul,  and  divinity  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  and  have  the  people  adore  both  him  and  the  miracle  in 
his  hand !  I  "     (Debate  C.  &  P.,  292.) 

In  this  extract  it  is  substantially  assumed  that,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Catholic  theory,  the  change  in  the  elements  is 
produced  by  the  miraculous  power  of  the  priest,  and  that  the 
priest  is  adored  as  well  as  the  miracle.  In  all  my  investigations 
I  could  never  find  such  a  doctrine.  The  change  is  held  to  be 
produced  by  the  words  of  Christ,  "  This  is  my  body,"  in  the 
same  way  that  the  words  of  Christ  produced  the  eflfect  intended 
when  He  said,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  " — "  Be  thou  clean  " 
— "Thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity" — "Lazarus,  come 
forth."  The  Catholic  Church  holds  that  Christ  has  promised, 
that  when  these  words  are  used  in  the  admmistration  of  the 
Eucharist,  He  Himself,  by  His  own  Word,  will  produce  the 
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change.  And  that  any  adoratioa  was  allowed  to  the  priest,  I 
oould  never  find  any  proo^  except  the  statement  of  Mr.  Camp- 
beU. 

It  seemed  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  C.  should  have  made 
this  misrepresentation,  when  his  own  Church  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  one  based  upon  a  similar  ground.  Mr.  C.  maintaini  that 
'^  Christian  baptism  is  for  the  remission  of  past  sins."  (C.  and 
B.'8  Debate,  47.)  And  as  pardon  is  something  done /or  a  mmi 
and  not  by  him ;  and  as  this  pardon  was  a  consequence  th&t  fol- 
lowed baptism ;  and  as  this  baptism  was  administered  by  an 
Elder  of  Mr.  C.'s  communion,  it  might  improperly  be  said  that 
this  remission  was  the  act  of  the  administrator  of  baptism,  and 
not  the  act  of  Christ.  So,  if  I  promise  to  pay  to  another  a 
given  sum  of  money,  for  doing  a  certain  thing,  and  he  does  it, 
and  I  pay  him,  the  payment  might  improperly  be  said  to  be  his 
act,  and  not  mine. 

Now,  if  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  erroneously  objected 
to  the  Disciples,  that  they  claimed  the  power  to  remit  sins  in 
baptism.  They  did  not  claim  any  such  a  power.  They  did, 
and  still  insist,  that  upon  the  performance  of  certain  precedent 
specified  conditions,  Christ  does  remit  sins  in  baptism.  The 
performance  of  these  conditions  is  the  act  of  men,  and  the  re- 
mission the  act  of  our  Lord.  So,  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  in  reference  to  the  change  in  the  elements.  The  pre- 
cedent conditions  are  performed  by  the  priest,  and  are  his  act, 
and  the  change  is  the  act  of  Christ.  And  the  change  in  the 
Eucharist,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Catholic  theory,  is  no 
more  the  act  of  sovereign  power  than  the  remission  of  sins  in 
baptism.  They  are  both  held  alike  to  fulfil  the  permanent  pro- 
visions of  a  pre-existing  law. 

A  very  common  mode  of  misrepresentation  among  Protes- 
tant writers,  was  the  assumption  of  an  historical  fact,  contrary 
to  the  genuine  tacts  of  history.  A  notable  example  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  late  work  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  "  The  Papal 
Controversy  exposed."  I  have  not  seen  the  work,  and  quote 
only  from  a  review  of  it : 

'*The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  and  the  other 
Protestant  founders  of  this  great  nation,  came  to  this  Continent 
soon  after  the  Reformation  had  shaken  the  European  world,  to 
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lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  of  things,  by  ereding  a  new 
Bocial  system  upon  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 

liberty:'^ 

If  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  other  Protestant  founders,  came 
with  the  intention  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  did  so,  eml>racing  both  civil  and  mligious  liberty^  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  find  any  competent  historical  proof  of  that  fact.  But 
all  history  of  the  times  shows  the  contrary,  even  that  of  their 
own  historians.  Charles  Marshall,  a  Protestant,  in  his  lecture 
before  the  Irish  Social  and  Benevolent  Society  of  Baltimore, 
delivered  in  1865,  very  truly  says : 

^^  It  was  the  settled  principle  of  the  EngUsh  Constitution 
that  the  government  must  take  religion  imder  its  protection, 
that  the  church  established  by  law,  was  the  only  church  that 
good  subjects  should  support,  and  that  a  refusal  to  conform  to 
the  legalized  religion  of  the  land,  was  an  offence  against  the 
government,  which  the  government  might  and  should  punish, 
by  the  infliction  of  personal  pains  and  penalties,  or  by  a  denial 
of  civil  and  political  privileges.  This  idea  was  flourishing  in 
full  vigor  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  America,  and  was  one  of 
the  abuses  imported  by  the  colonists.  The  right  of  government 
to  interfere  with  religious  matters  at  all,  was  not  questioned 
even  by  the  dissenters,  who  suffered  most  from  its  exercise. 
They  only  maintained  that  government  was  giving  its  support  to 
the  wrong  form  of  worship,  and  that  their  peculiar  dogmas  were 
those  which  deserved  and  should  receive  the  fostering  aid  of 
the  law." 

I  mention  this  instance  to  show,  that  men  occupying  high 
literary  positions  at  the  present  day,  are  so  careless  or  preju- 
diced, as  to  misrepresent  the  facts  of  history,  when  they  write 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  I  do  not  make  the  extracts  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  any  comparison  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  respect  to  persecution,  as  they  both  have  erred. 
I  believe  the  Puritan  Fathers,  and  other  Protestant  founders  of 
our  country,  acted  from  honest,  though  mistaken  views.  And 
I  believe  they  were  governed  by  these  reasons,  in  brief;  1. 
They  believed  their  religion  the  ojily  true  form  of  Christianity. 
2.  They  believed  in  the  right  and  duty  of  civil  government  to 
protect  it,  and  prohibit  others.     3.  They  beheved  reUgious  error 
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and  dissention  a  great  evil.  4.  They  beKeved  the  dissenters 
from  them,  if  successful,  would  prohibit  their  form  of  religion, 
5.  They,  therefore,  thought  that  self-protection,  and  the  best 
humanity,  required  the  suppression  of  dissent  in  its  inception. 

This  system  of  general  misrepresentation  has  been  confessed 
by  many  of  the  most  candid  Protestant  writers.  Thus  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Nightingale,  in  his  Religion  of  All  Nations,  says :  "  From 
diligent  inquiry  it  has  been  ascertained  that  party  spirit  and 
prejudice  have  thrown  the  most  undeserved  obloquy  upon  the  re- 
ligion and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholics ; — ^in  scarcely  a  single 
instance  has  a  case  concerning  them  been  fairly  stated,  or  the 
channels  of  history  not  grossly^  not  to  say  wickedly^  corrupted." 
(Page  C5.)  "Even  the  illiberal  Mr.  Ulix,"  says  Archbishop 
Hughes,  "says  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  ^calumniated 
crueUy.'*^^  "No  religious  system,"  says  Nightingale,  "  is 
treated  so  unjustly."  And  Hume  declares  that  "Protestants 
seemed  to  have  thought  that  no  truth  should  be  told  of  the 
Papists."  The  learned  Grotius,  reproaching  the  Protestant 
ministers  on  this  head,  received  for  reply,  "  that  they  found  it 
necessary  for  the  public  good  of  the  Reformed  Religion."  (Let- 
ters to  Vossius.)  And  Yossius  himself,  in  the  same  corre- 
spondence, writes,  that  when  he  reproved  the  ministers  of  Am- 
sterdam, they  admitted  the  iniquity  of  the  proceeding ;  "  but," 
added  they,  "if  we  leave  off  such  language,  our  people  will 
soon  leave  us." 

§  2.  Causes  of  this  System  of  Misreprese?itation. 

Several  questions  naturally  arise  under  this  state  of  fact. 
What  causes  originally  led  to  this  system  of  general  misrep- 
resentation? What  causes  continue  it  even  to  the  present 
day  ?  Is  it  done  with  the  calm  and  deliberate  intent  to  create 
and  foster  that  "  contempt  prior  to  examination^^'*  which  can 
and  will  resist  any  amount  of  argument  and  proof  whatsoever  ? 
Or  does  it  continue  from  an  ignorance  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine? 

That  this  system  of  injustice  had  its  origin  mainly  in  a  want 
of  integrity,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  is 
still  continued  from  the  same  motive,  I  am  forced  to  believe. 
But  in  most  cases  its  continuance  arises  from  a  real  ignorance 
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of  the  Catholic  faith  and  its  history,  and  from  such  a  prior  dis- 
gust, as  prevents  a  &ir  examination. 

In  the  beginning  and  during  the  progress  of  what  is  called 
the  Reformation,  many  of  the  most  unprincipled  men,  fix)m  a 
variety  of  motives,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  that  move- 
ment. Such  men  are  ever  dbposed  to  lead  any  new  commotion 
that  promises  them  any  gratification  of  their  passions. 

.^son,  the  distinguished  Protestant  historian,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Europe,  has  this  language : 

"  The  great  sin  of  the  Reformation  was  the  confiscation  of  bo 
large  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  Church  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  temporal  ambition,  and  the  enriching  of  the  nobility, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  struggle.  When  that  great  convul- 
sion broke  out,  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  landed  estates  in  the 
countries  which  it  embraced,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  What  a  noble  fund  was  this  for  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  for  the  promulgation  of 
truth,  the  healing  of  sickness,  the  assuaging  of  suffering.  Had 
it  been  kept  together,  and  set  apart  for  such  sacred  purposes, 
what  incalculable  and  never-ending  blessings  would  it  have  con- 
ferred upon  society.  Expanding  and  increasing  with  the  growth 
of  population,  the  augmentation  of  wealth,  the  swell  of  pauper- 
ism, it  would  have  kept  the  instruction  and  fortunes  of  the  poor 
abreast  of  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  society ;  and  prevented, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  fatal  effect,  so  well  known  in  Great 
Britain  in  subsequent  times,  of  the  national  church  fiJling  be- 
hind the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  mass  of  civilized 
heathenism  arising  in  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian  land.  Al- 
most all  the  social  evils  under  which  Great  Britain  is  now  labor- 
ing, may  be  traced  to  this  fatal,  and  most  iniquitous  spoliation, 
under  the  mask  of  religion,  of  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Reformation." 

And  the  learned  historian  may  well  call  this  confiscation 
"  THE  GREAT  SIN  "— "  this  most  iniquitous  spoliation  of 
the  patr  17)10/11/  ofthepoor^  under  the  mask  of  religion,'*'^ 

From  these  great  and  unquestioned  historical  facts,  two 
conclusions  plainly  follow : 

1.  That  t?^  were  truly  the  leaders  to  whom  the  plunder  loas 
distributed.    This  is  a  test,  simple  and  conclusive. 
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2.  That  the  love  of  plander  and  pure  intentions  are  never 
found  in  the  same  breast  at  the  same  time.  They  are  too  in- 
compatible to  exist  together. 

It  is  well  laid  down  in  Starkie,  and  other  writers  upon  the 
Law  of  Evidence,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  conclusive 
in  their  nature.  For  example,  the  body  of  a  female  was  found 
in  her  bed,  and  so  disposed  as  to  lead  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  committed  suicide.  This  was  at  first  the  impres- 
mon  of  all,  until  they  discovered  the  bloody  print  of  a  right 
hand  upon  the  back  of  her  right  hand.  A  father  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  and  suspicion  attached  to  his  blind  son,  until 
it  was  observed  that  the  murderer  had  left  the  bloody  prints  of 
his  hands  on  the  wall,  in  feeling  his  way  out  of  the  room  at 
night.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  blind  man, 
to  whom  day  and  night  were  alike. 

It  b,  then,  clear  to  my  mind,  that  the  motives  of  the  leading 
spirits  who  did,  in  fact,  control  and  govern  that  movement  gen- 
erally, were  interested  and  mercenary.  And  from  this  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  sincere  who  participated  in  it  were  forced  to 
yield  to  the  bold,  the  forward,  and  the  unprincipled.  We  see  a 
noted  example  of  this,  in  the  dispensation  granted  by  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  others,  to  Philip,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to 
have  two  wives  at  once. 

These  being  the  characteristics  and  motives  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Reformation,  they  would  necessarily  labor  to  vindicate 
and  sustain  themselves ;  and,  in  doing  so,  the  onlj/  question  they 
would  ask,  would  be  this :  "  Maw  shall  toe  do  so  the  most  suc- 
cessfully ?\^  Success,  not  right,  would  be,  with  them,  the 
leading  impulse.*  And  not  only  so,  but  they  would  naturally 
make  up  in  bitterness,  false  accusation,  and  crafty  evasion,  what 
they  truly  lacked  in  argument  and  &ct.     An  act  of  gross  in- 

*  It  would  seem  that  no  one  but  an  Atheist  could  consUUntly  be  a  hypocrite, 
for  under  every  theory  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  hypocrisy 
is  considered  a  most  grievous  sin.  Our  Lord  denounced  it  in  the  most  severe 
terms  :  "  Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites.**  And  Homer  putt 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  heroes,  as  translated  by  Pope,  if  I  can  quote  him 
correctly,  these  strong  lines : 

"  Wlio  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell, 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  helL" 
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jostioe  IB  certain  to  be  vindicated  hj  calumny  and  slander.  The 
victim  must  be  degraded,  to  justify  the  oppressor ;  and  this  is 
but  the  result  of  the  "  despairing  necessities  of  Msehood.''  It 
was  very  natural,  therefore,  to  resort  to  this  system  of  vindic- 
tive and  bitter  crimination  and  crafly  evasion.  The  taking  of 
property  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  really  had,  for  ages 
before,  belonged  to  others,  was  so  plain  and  palpable  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  eternal  justice,  that  nothing  could  extenuate 
it,  even  in  appearance,  but  the  utmost  delinquency  on  the  part 
of  the  plundered  victim.  And  the  most  vindictive,  bitter,  and 
relentless  animosity  will  always  be  found  with  those  who  them- 
selves have  grievously  wronged  others,  from  mercenary  mo- 
tives. 

In  this  way  the  "  channels  of  history,"  as  Mr.  Nightingale 
truly  says,  were  originally  "  grossly^  not  to  say  wickedly^  cor- 
rupted." Or,  in  the  language  of  another  distinguished  writer, 
(if  I  can  quote  from  recollection  correctly,)  "  modern  history 
has  been  one  grand  conspiracy  against  truth."  Speaking  of 
Bishop  Bunict's  History,  Dr.  Johnson  said  :  "  Buraet's  History 
of  his  own  times  is  very  entertaining.  The  style,  indeed,  is 
mere  chit-chat.  I  do  not  believe  that  Burnet  intentionally  lied; 
but  he  was  so  i)rejudiced,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  find  out  the 
truth.  lie  was  like  a  man  who  resolved  to  regulate  his  time  by 
a  certain  watch  ;  but  will  not  iflquire  whether  the  watch  is  right 
or  not."     (Boswell.) 

This  system  of  misrepresentation  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  mass  of  Protestants  that  sort  of  credulity  which  is  the 
sure  and  never-failing  mark  of  prejudice,  namely  :  a  predisposi- 
tion to  believe  any  and  every  thing  horrible  and  absurd  in  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  religious  opponents,  upon  the  mere 
reiteration  of  bold  assertion.  This  prejudice  extended  to  all 
classes ;  and  grew  up  with  the  ministers,  as  well  as  with  the 
members.  The  ministers  and  writers  among  Protestants  have 
preached  and  written  for  this  class  of  hearers  and  readers  gen- 
erally. And  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  those  preachers  and 
writers  who  have  been  most  bitter  and  uncharitable,  have  gen- 
erally been  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  honored  and  patron- 
ized. This  tribute  to  prejudice  and  bitterness  has  naturally 
called  into  prominent  activity  too  many  preachers  and  writers 
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of  that  reckless  character ;  and  those  again  have  reacted  upon 
their  readers  and  hearers. 

By  such  means,  and  such  instruments,  prejudice  is  still  kept 
up ;  and  prejudice  is  ever  unreasonable.  It  always  reverses  the 
rules  of  logic  and  reason,  and  loves  a  smart  sophism  much 
better  than  a  sound  argument.  In  violation  of  that  great  rule 
of  law  and  right  reason,  as  laid  down  by  Starkie,  in  his  treatise 
on  Evidence,  that  ^^  the  more  atrocious  the  nature  of  the  crime 
is,  the  more  repugnant  it  is  to  the  common  feelings  of  human 
nature,  the  more  improbable  it  is  that  it  has  been  perpetrated 
at  all,"  this  unfortunate  state  of  mind  will  believe  a  charge  the 
more  readily,  because  of  its  unnatural  atrocity  and  absurdity, 
and  the  improbability  of  its  being  committed  by  such  numbers^ 
and  under  such  circumstances.  Consequently,  when  the  Tales 
of  Maria  Monk  were  published,  they  were  read  and  believed 
with  eagerness  by  too  many  Protestants,  and  even  by  Protestant 
ministers.  Had  such  a  mass  of  vilification  been  published 
against  any  other  body  of  professed  Christians,  no  one  would 
have  believed  it.  This  eagerness  to  hear  and  believe  such 
stories  and  calumnies  is  the  supe  test  of  a  diseased  state  of 
mind.  You  may  take  two  persons,  one  impartial,  and  the  other 
prejudiced,  and  you  may  inform  them  of  a  charge  against  the 
members  of  an  opposing  party  or  Church,  imputing  very  base 
misconduct,  and  the  impartial  man  will  require  proof,  clear  and 
strong,  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  will 
believe  it  with  regret^  while  the  dupe  of  prejudice  will  jump  to 
a  conclusion  of  guilty,  with  a  joy  and  alacrity  in  proportion  as 
the  offence  is  grievous,  and  the  evidence  doubtful ;  especially 
when  the  charge  is  of  some  secret  crime,  that  requires  a  smart 
man  to  find  it  out.  And  I  have  often  remarked,  in  the  course 
of  my  reading  and  observation,  that  charges  of  dark,  secret,  and 
unnatural  crimes  are  most  readily  believed  by  prejudiced  per- 
sons in  every  grade  of  life. 

It  is  this  prejudice  on  the  part  of  too  many  Protestant 
writers  and  readers  which  prevents  them  from  examining  Cath- 
olic authorities  for  Catholic  doctrines.  They  blindly  follow 
others  who  have  gone  before  them. 

But  another  reason  which  prevents  even  just  and  unpreju- 
diced Protestants  from  consulting  Catholic  standards  for  Catho- 
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lio  tenets,  is  the  melancholy  fact  that  these  misrepresentatioDS 
of  the  Catholic  system  are  too  oflen  found  in  the  works  of 
Protestant  writers  of  distinguished  ability,  of  great  personal 
purity,  and  offic'ial  dignity ;  as  if  these  eminent  men  had  first 
carefully  built  up  such  a  reputation,  that  they  might  give  the 
more  permanence  and  force  to  their  misrepresentations.  In 
their  eminent  stations  they  had  been  scrupulously  just  and 
gentle  to  all  the  world  besides ;  as  if  reserving  all  their  injustice 
and  bitterness  for  one  single  object — ^the  Catholic  Church.  As 
examples,  I  will  mention  two  eminent  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Porteus  and  Watson,  whose  extreme  and  bitter  mis- 
representations of  the  Catholic  faith  were,  indeed,  surprising. 
It  is  not  at  all  strange,  when  such  men  make  such  statements, 
that  they  should  be  implicitly  believed. 

That  this  general  continuafice  of  misrepresenting  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  the  history  relating  to  it,  is  mainly  the  result  of 
a  true  ignorance  of  what  they  arc,  is  not  only  shown  to  be  true 
by  the  fact  that  such  misrepresentations  exist  too  generally  to 
be  the  result  of  a  calm  and  deliberate  predetermination,  among 
the  majority  of  Protestant  writers  of  the  present  day,  to  commit 
so  grievous  a  moral  \%Tong,  not  to  say  crime  ;  but  is  very  con- 
clusively proven  by  a  circumstance  stated  by  Bishop  Hughes, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Brcckenridge,  dated  March  25, 1833.  (Con. 
H,  &  B.,  VO  :) 

"  Since  your  allusion  to  Bishop  Kendrick  has  led  me  into 
this  episode,  I  may  as  well  close  it  with  a  little  incident  which 
occurred  to  myself  last  spring,  and  does  not,  therefore,  depend 
on  '  information.'  I  happened  to  go  into  the  session-room  of 
the  '  General  Assembly,'  and  found  the  '  Bishops '  engaged  in 
settling  a  question  which  I  soon  discovered  to  be  interesting  ; 
viz.,  ^whether  baptism,  administered  by  a  Catholic  priest,  is 
valid  I '  A  committee,  it  seems,  had  been  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  report,  which  was  being  read  when  I  entered.  The  com- 
mittee had  decided  in  the  negativey  and  in  support  of  this  de- 
cision, reported  a  variety  of  reasons,  with  two  of  which  I  was 
particularly  struck.  One  was  that  they  (Catholic  priests)  bap- 
tize in  Latin ;  as  if  infants  were  not  quite  as  well  acquainted 
with  this  language  as  with  any  other.  The  second  was,  that 
they  (Catholic  priests)  baptize  with  oil — a  discovery  reported 
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on  the  anthority  of  a  certain  doctor,  I  think,  of  Maryland.  It 
was  listened  to  with  great  but  silent  solemnity — although  there 
were  at  the  moment  Jive  baptismal  founts^  in  as  many  Catholic 
churches,  within  half  a  mile  of  where  the  Assembly  was  sitting ; 
and  though  it  is  known  to  all  the  world  that  the  Catholic  bap- 
tism is,  and  ever  has  been,  with  water,  I  retired  from  the  pres- 
ence of  these  '  Teachers  in  Israel,'  revolving  in  my  mind  the 
words  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer :  *  If  in  the  green  wood  they 
do  these  things,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? ' " 

Another  remarkable  case  occurred  in  Campbell  &  Pnrcell's 
Debate.  A  Catholic  priest  had  been  excommunicated  in  Phila- 
delphia some  years  before,  and  some  mischievous  wag  had 
copied  the  obscene  curses  found  in  Sterne's  "  Tristram  Shandy," 
and  had  them  published  in  a  newspaper  as  the  curses  pronounced 
against  the  expelled  priest.  Mr,  Campbell  was  deceived  by 
this  trick,  and  seriously/  read  Sterne's  curses,  as  a  grievous 
charge  against  the  Catholic  Church. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  beginning  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  many  unprincipled  ^n  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  that  movement;  and  that  such  men  necessarily 
adopted  that  line  of  self-justification  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  would  be  most  successful.  And  while  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  unprincipled  men  was  found  among  the  early  writers  of 
the  Reformation,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  many  of  the  same 
character  have  lived  and  flourished  since,  and  still  live  and 
flourish.     But  there  are  also  others,  who, 

"  Without  the  care  of  knowing  right  from  wrong, 
Always  appear  decisivOi  clear,  and  strong ; 
Where  others  toil  with  philosophic  force, 
Their  nimble  nonsense  takes  a  shorter  course, 
Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  a  lump, 
And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump.** 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  large  class  of  Protestants,  who,  while 
they  will  not  themselves  positively  and  affirmatively  propagate 
these  misrepresentations  of  the  Catholic  faith,  will  still  wink  at 
them,  and  take  no  care,  and  make  no  effort,  to  prevent  or  cor- 
rect the  wrong.  They  are  entirely  passice^  while  they  see  the 
grossest  injustice  done,  and  seem  to  satisfy  their  consciences,  as 
Pilate  did  his,  when  he  washed  his  hands  and  declared  himself 
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innocent  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  is  such  conduct  jnst  ?  Is 
it  not  the  bounden  duty  of  all  good  men  to  affirmatively  oppose 
falsehood,  and  prevent  injustice,  when  in  their  power  ?  Will 
such  morality  stand  the  stem  and  rigid  test  of  the  great  Judg- 
ment? 

§  3.  Hejlections. 

But  this  system  of  misrepresentation  of  Catholic  doctrines, 
practices,  and  intentions,  so  general  among  Protestant  writers, 
gave  rise,  in  my  mind,  to  very  serious  questions.  Why  did 
SUCCESS  originally  require  such  a  line  of  argument  ?  Why 
did  truth  require  such  a  support  ?  Why  was  such  a  course  pre- 
ferred in  support  of  an  alleged  true  system  ?  And  why  is  it 
still  necessary  ?  Are  bad  arguments  more  effective  than  good  ? 
Is  misrepresentation  better,  in  a  good  cause,  than  candor  and 
truth  ?  If  the  doctrines  really  held  by  Catholics  were  so  false, 
erroneous,  and  absurd,  did  they  need  exaggeration  to  cause 
their  rejection?  Does  the  grossest  error,  or  error  of  any  kind, 
require  to  be  darkengd  beyond  its  real  demerits,  to  make  it 
hated  and  despised  ?  And  is  it  necessary  to  prepare  the  human 
mind  for  the  reception  of  tntth,  that  it  slioukl  first  be  filled  with 
falsehood  ?  Do  you  sow  tceecU  before  you  sow  good  grain  ?  Is 
it  necessary,  to  inculcate  charity,  that  you  should  first  give  a 
proof  of  its  absence,  in  the  party  who  inculcates  it  ?  And  if 
you  wish  to  put  down  falsehood,  is  it  necessary,  by  your  own 
act,  to  show  its  xitility  and  iiecessity  f  True,  it  is  a  practical 
rule  with  too  many  to  use  falsehood  against  alleged  falsehood, 
according  to  the  common  maxim,  that  you  must  oppose  the 
Devil  with  fire.  But  is  this  Cliristianity  ?  Is  it  true  philoso- 
phy ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  the  doctrine  of  revenge  ?  the 
practice  of  savages  ?  the  chief  maxim  of  morality  among  wolves 
and  tigers  ?  And  if  you  wish  to  vanquish  the  Evil  Spirit  and 
his  bud  cause,  had  you  not  better  fight  him  with  something  the 
opposite  of  that  which  he  uses  himself?  Had  you  not  better 
oppose  evil  with  good  ? 

But  does  not  this  NECESSITY  arise  from  other  causes  ?  Is 
it  because  there  is  a  unity,  a  force,  a  beauty,  in  the  Catholic 
system,  that  renders  it  logically  impregnable  ?  Is  it  because  it 
is  so  conformable  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  JUST  AS  IT  IS, 
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and  not  as  the  passions,  interests,  and  pride  of  men  would  make 
it,  that  the  Catholic  theory  is  so  much  misrepresented  and 
despised  ?  Why  is  it  that  every  proud  innovator  upon  a  per- 
manent system — every  wild  fanatic — every  demagogue  in  reli- 
gion— every  sect,  and  the  broken  fragments  of  every  sect,  from 
Simon  Magus  to  the  present  time,  have  one  and  all  been  down 
upon  the  Old  Church  ? 

It  is  true,  it  is  an  exclusive  system.  Every  true  system 
most  be  so.  It  is  a  system  of  humility,  of  penance,  and  of  self- 
mortification  and  restraint.  And  these  features  are  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  human  nature.  The  Catholic  does  claim  to  be 
the  sole  true  Church ;  not  a  mere  part  and  parcel  of  it.  She 
acts  as  if  she  was  such.  She  is  as  exclusive  as  truth — as  stub- 
bom  as  fact.  She  has  no  compromise  to  make — none  to  offer — 
none  to  accept.  Like  an  immovable  mountam,  you  must  go  to 
her.  She  adapts  not  her  faith  to  suit  changing  circumstances,  or 
the  whims  of  men,  or  the  temper  of  the  times.  Her  terms  are  the 
same  to  all.  If  the  great  Napoleon  sins  at  the  head  of  his  victo- 
rious legions,  he  is  excommunicated.  If  the  mighty  Henry  the 
Vinth  did  labor  for  her,  and  did  great  service  in  her  cause, 
and,  therefore,  did  deserve  her  thanks ;  and  presuming  upon 
his  claims  and  influence,  asks  a  divorce  from  his  lawful,  injured, 
and  innocent  wife,  his  request  is  peremptorily  refused,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences.  Gratitude  does  not  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  truth.  Her  friends  must  be  content  with  justice. 
They  can  obtain  no  more.  The  true  faith  cannot  and  must  not 
be  sacrificed  for  individuals,  however  great.  She  teaches  that 
Christianity  cannot  be  improved — that  the  Church,  being  the 
work  of  Christ,  cannot  be  reformed.  If  a  man  is  proud,  he  can- 
not go  to  confession.  If  he  be  fond  of  luxury,  the  fasts  of  the 
Church  will  appear  exceedingly  absurd  and  oppressive.  In 
short,  if  he  enters  her  confines,  he  must  make  great  present  sac- 
rifices. He  must  merge  his  individual  religious  importance  in 
that  of  the  Church,  as  one  whole.  And  this  constitutes  the 
true  distinction  between  the  impulses  of  immediate  self-interest 
and  holy  love  for  the  caxise.  She  also  teaches  that  salvation 
and  glory  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  not  along 
the  path  of  travel.  And  she  also  teaches  this  alleviation,  that 
"  He  18  worthy  for  whom  we  should  do  this ; "  and  that  heaven 
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is  fuDy  worth  these  sacrifices,  and  cannot  be  gained  wiihoiit 
enduring  great  crosses. 

And  are  not  these  characteristics  of  the  Catholic  Church  the 
true  cause  of  that  INEXORABLE  NECESSITY  which  forces 
her  opponents  to  fight  with  any  weapons  they  find  most  twailo' 
blcy  and,  therefore,  to  resort  to  this  ungenerous  system  of  mis- 
representation and  abuse  ?  True  it  is,  she  does  claim  ^upenotr- 
Uy  ovtr  aU  others.  And  this  claim  would  necessarily  wound 
their  pride.  This  is  natural.  It  was  so  of  old.  ^^  Master,  thm 
saying,  thou  reproachest  tis  also."  You  ^'  intend  to  bring  this 
man's  blood  upon  us."  From  the  veiy  nature  of  this  exdusifH 
system,  it  must  arouse  this  peculiar  kind  of  resistance.  It 
stands  opposed  to  too  many  darling  wishes  and  impulses  not  to 
incur  this  most  bitter  and  unrelenting  opposition. 

And  it  was  so  with  Christianity  in  the  beginning.  ^^  Now 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us,"  says  Dr.  Pdey,  '^  is,  that  the  re- 
ligion they  carried  with  them  was  exclusive.  It  denied  without 
reserve  the  truth  of  every  article  of  heathen  mythology,  the 
existence  of  every  object  of  their  worship.  It  accepted  no  com- 
promise ;  it  admitted  no  comprehension.  It  must  prevail,  if  it 
prevailed  at  all,  by  the  overthrow  of  every  statue,  altar,  and 
temple  in  the  world.  It  will  not  easily  be  credited  that  a  de- 
sign so  bold  as  this  could  in  any  age  be  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  execution  with  impunity."     (Ev.  of  Chis.) 

And  while  it  must  be  readily  confessed  that  Protestants  and 
Catholics  hold  more  doctrines  in  common  than  did  the  Heathens 
and  Christians  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  still  the  Catholic 
Church  is  equally  exclusive.  She  cannot  sanction  a  mixed  sys- 
tem of  truth  and  error.  She  requires  the  genuine,  and  refuses 
the  debased  coin.  She  too  "accepts  no  compromise" — she 
*'  admits  no  comprehension."  And  the  fact  that  Protestants 
consider  themselves  Christians,  while  they  are  regarded  by  the 
Catholic  Church  as  heretics,  is,  of  itself,  the  more  calculated  to 
produce  this  system  of  opposition.  And  this  rigid  and  consist- 
ent adherence  to  her  faith — this  intolerance,  as  it  is  called,  is 
the  ground  of  great  complaint  on  the  part  of  Protestants. 
"  The  faith  of  Rome,"  says  Dr.  Spring,  "  must  be  received  im- 
plicitly, or  not  at  all."  (Dissertation  39.)  And  Dr.  Spring  is 
right  herein.    Iler  faith  must  be  implicitly  received.     I  believe 
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that  is  always  the  case  ^ith  coDScieutions  trath.  If  she  is  the 
true  Church,  she  is  certainly  right  in  this.  If  she  is  not  the 
trae  Church,  and  erroneously  claims  to  be  such,  she  still  has  the 
sense  to  be  consistent ;  she  has  still  one  great  and  indispensable 
mark  of  truth. 

But  Protestantism  is  not  exclusive.  Its  leading  principle, 
from  which  all  others  logically  and  necessarily  flow,  is  studiously 
adapted  to  flatter  individual  pride,  and  indulge  the  will.  Its 
soil  and  flexible  gum-elastic  character  admits  of  infinite  modifi- 
cations, without  any  eflicicnt  checks,  and  easily  conforms  itself 
to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  each  succeeding  age.  Progress 
and  Reform  being  its  leading  ends,  it  never  finds  rest,  so  long 
as  the  human  mind  loves  novelty,  and  seeks  excitement  in 
change.  •This  flexibility  is  fully  shown  by  the  great  and  con- 
tinual shifUngs  from  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Reformers. 
Under  such  a  theory  it  is  very  true,  as  Pope  says  : 

'*  Manners  with  fortunes,  humors  tarn  with  climes, 
Tenets  with  hooks,  and  principles  with  times." 

And  is  it  not  most  wonderfully  surprising  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  all  her  alleged  superstitions,  corruptions,  errors  of 
faith,  absurd  doctrines,  whimsical  practices,  and  austere  ob- 
servances, with  the  superadded  and  accumulated  mass  of  dis- 
tortion and  exaggeration  of  these  alleged  evils,  still  cannot  be 
put  down — cannot  be  confuted — and  will  maintain  her  pre- 
eminence in  the  Christian  world  ?  There  is  something  most 
marvellous  in  all  this.  God  must  have  concerned  Himself  in 
this  matter.    And  as  Blanco  White  says : 

"  If,  the  mass  of  Christians  must  submit  to  the  decision  of 
another  authority^  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  calledy  the 
Church  of  Home  can  fear  no  rival.  You  may  raise  doubts 
against  its  supremacy.  But  how  very  few  minds  of  a  pious 
character  will  not  be  overpowered  by  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome 
in  the  Christian  world  ?  "  (Cited  in  Fletcher's  Notes  to  Fene- 
lon's  Letter  on  the  Use  of  the  Bible.) 

And  Mr.  White,  though  a  decided  Protestant,  might  well 
say  what  he  did.  True,  you  may  "  raise  doubts  "  against  any 
thing.  You  may  raise  doubts  against  Christianity.  The  Chrifr 
tian  religion  is  not  so  plain  as  to  be  wholly  free  from  doubt  in 
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unwilliDg  minds.  I  cannot  conceive  what  merit  there  could  be 
in  feith,  what  room  there  would  be  left  for  the  fair  exercise  of 
humility,  if  the  proofs  of  Christianity  were  so  overwhelming  as 
to  demonstrate  its  truth  to  all  men.  There  is  ample  proof  to 
satisfy  the  honest,  patient,  and  diligent  inquirer,  while  there  is 
enough  of  doubt  to  perplex  the  proud  and  suspicious — ^the  dis- 
honest and  the  selfish — the  thoughtless  and  the  negligent — and 
especially  those  prevaricating 

*'  Philosophers  who  darken  and  put  out 
Eternal  truth,  by  everlasting  doubt." 

So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  system.  You  may 
raise  doubts  and  cavils  over  many  points ;  and  the  less  you 
really  know  of  the  system,  the  more  of  these  cavils'  you  can 
raise.  You  may  interpose  bold,  brief,  and  sophistical  positions, 
inferences,  and  deductions ;  but,  after  all,  they  cannot  weigh 
against  the  ckar,  great,  and  decisive  principles  and  facts  which* 
sustain  it.  And  after  all  the  bitterness  with  which  she  has 
been  assailed  ;  and  after  all  the  cavils  and  objections  that  human 
wit,  sharpened  by  interested  animosity,  or  habitual  prejudice, 
has  been  able  to  raise,  or  may  be  yet  able  to  raise,  who  would 
not,  at  last^  rather  die  in  the  communion  of  this  old,  calumni- 
ated, suffering,  and  yet  invincible  Church  ?  Old  House  of  God, 
I  love  thee  !     And  the  reason  why,  I  have  told,  and  will  tell. 

§  4.  JIoio  did  these  alleged  errors  get  into  t/ie  Church,  a?id 

when  ? 

One  of  the  most  deep  and  serious  questions  that  arose  in  my 
mind  was  tliis :  How  and  when  did  these  alleged  absurd,  un- 
scriptural,  and  disgusting  errors  get  into  the  Church  ? 

In  my  investigations  I  began  at  the  beginning,  and  consid- 
ered the  Church  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 
By  the  consent  of  all  parties,  the  apostles  did  their  duty,  and 
taught  all  the  truth,  and  no  more.  They  left  the  Church  in  the 
hands,  and  under  the  government,  of  those  officers  they  them- 
selves had  i)ersonalIy  instructed  and  appointed.  That  they 
generally  made  good  and  worthy  appointments,  I  had  no  doubt. 
That  those  they  appointed  were  properly  instructed,  I  could 
Ilot  question.    The  Church  left  by  them  needed  no  improve- 
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ment,  and  did  certainly  know  what  her  fiuth  was.  In  the  con- 
templation of  the  Protestant  theory,  each  member  had  been 
carefally  taught  the  right  of  private  interpretation  in  the  last 
resort,  and  each  member  knew  that  those  most  grievous  errors, 
as  alleged,  were  contrary  to  the  known  faith,  daring  innovations 
upon  the  truth,  and  degrading  invasions  of  private  rights.  The 
Church  was  spread  over  the  entire  Roman  Empire ;  and  nu- 
merous Churches  existed  as  branches  of  TELE  CHURCH,  in  all 
o(  which  the  £dth,  once  delivered,  had  been  carefully  taught 
and  deposited.  It  was  in  the  best  days  of  Roman  literature, 
when  those  arts  best  calculated,  in  their  nature,  to  develop 
the  reasoning  faculties,  were  most  fully  cultivated,  and  most 
generally  diffused.  And  this  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  by  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  and  other  barbarous  hordes  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
first  three  centuries  were  days  of  general  persecution,  with  in- 
tervals of  rest ;  while  in  the  fourth,  the  Church  was  alternately 
protected  and  oppressed  by  the  Roman  Emperors ;  and  in  the 
fifth,  her  sufferings  were  extreme.  It  was  in  those  suffering 
ages  that  the  ^^  seed  took  root  amongst  the  stones  and  thorns, 
and  sprang  beneath  the  axe,  and  blossomed  in  the  blast" — ^it 
was  then  that  "  the  Circus  flowed  with  blood,  but  the  immortal 
Spirit  walked  the  red  surge  and  foam,  and  led  the  sinking  to 
eternal  rest " — ^and  it  was  then  that  twelve  millions  of  martyrs 
laid  down  their  lives, 

<*  And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die  " 

for  the  sublime  £uth  of  Christ.  In  short,  the  Church  arose,  and 
continued  for  the  first  five  centuries,  in  an  enlightened  country, 
came  well  mstructed,  widely  diffused,  and  yet  perfectly  united, 
from  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 

In  my  investigations  concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity 
itself  I  met  with  no  line  of  argument  more  conclusive  and  un- 
answerable than  Leslie's  ^' Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
Deists."  The  essence  of  that  argument  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus: 

1.  There  now  exists  a  certain  book,  which  states  that  at  a 
time  and  place  therein  mentioned,  certain  great,  notable,  and 

45 
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visible  public  facts  occuiTed ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  a  certain  association  of  men  was  organized,  and  certain 
visible  observances  instituted  in  this  association  to  be  known  to, 
and  kept  by  all  the  members,  and  to  continue  from  that  time 
forward. 

2.  This  great  association  of  men  still  exists,  and  these  ob- 
servances are  still  kept  up,  and  we  know  the  fskct. 

Now  to  prove  the  fact  that  these  observances,  and  this  or- 
ganization began  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned,  we  will  as- 
sume that  they  were  organized  and  instituted  at  some  time  and 
place,  for  the  association  is  now  in  being,  and  these  ordinances 
are  now  observed.  The  organization  of  this  body,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  those  observances,  are  plain  matters  of  historical 
£ict,  and  can  be  known ;  and  whenever  they  did  take  place,  the 
fact  must  have  been  known,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
Can  any  one  show  that  this  organization,  and  the  institution  of 
these  visible  observances,  were  commenced  at  any  other  time  ? 
If  they  originated  at  one  time,  and  the  book  stated  they  origi- 
nated at  another  and  a  different  time,  then  there  would  be  a 
positive  contradiction,  and  the  falsehood  must  be  known.  Sup- 
pose this  association  did  not  exist,  and  the  observances  were  not 
instituted  by  the  persons,  and  at  the  time  and  place  stated,  and 
the  book  should  have  been  forged  at  a  later  date,  still  stating 
the  pre-existence  of  those  alleged  notorious  visible  facts ^  would 
not  all  men  at  once  say  ?  "This  book  is  false  upon  the  &ce  of  it ; 
for  it  states  as  past  events^  things  that  no  one  ever  heard  of, 
and  all  our  owti  experience  is  in  direct  and  palpable  conflict 
with  the  alleged  facts  recorded  in  this  book.  This  whole  thing 
is  new^  and  not  old^  as  stated ;  and,  therefore,  must  be  false. 
Where  is  the  body  of  men  that  ever  did  keep  these  observances  ? 
Who  has  heard  of  them  before  ?  Who  has  ever  heard  of  this 
book  before  ?  These  alleged  facts  were  of  such  a  character  as 
to  attract  the  earnest  attention  of  all  men.  Who  can  believe 
that  they  could  have  existed,  as  alleged,  and  no  one  know  it  ?  " 

Inconsistency  is  a  sure  mark  of  falsehood,  and  is  understood, 
as  such,  by  all  men  of  every  country, 

"  By  saint,  by  savage,  and  bj  sa^** 

This  knowledge,  and  the  dispositioii  to  use  it,  is  fbimd  in 
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the  hnmblest  minds,  and  at  an  early  age,  even  in  children.  To 
weigh  and  compare  one  part  of  a  theory  with  another,  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  fiiculty  of  reason.  And  if  the  inconsistency 
be  plain  and  palpable,  it  will  never  be  overlooked,  and  never 
sanctioned,  unless  some  great  motive  exist  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. If  the  inconsistency  be  merely  theoretical,  requiring  a 
process  of  laborious  and  rational  deduction  to  detect  it,  or  if  it 
be  immaterial,  then  it  may  escape  detection  and  exposure  among 
the  great  mass  of  men. 

Dr.  Paley,  in  his  Evidences  of  Christianity,  says : 
**  The  success  of  a  religion  founded  upon  a  miraculous  his- 
tory, shows  the  credit  that  was  given  to  the  history ;  and  this 
credit,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  given,  i,  €.,  by 
persons  capable  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  interested  to  inquire 
after  it,  is  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  history,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, of  the  truth  of  the  religion.  *  *  *  *  But  it  will  be  said, 
if  one  religion  could  make  its  way  without  miracles,  why  might 
not  another  ?  To  which  I  reply,  first,  that  this  is  not  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  proper  question  is  not,  whether  a  religious  institution 
could  be  set  up  without  miracles,  but  whether  a  religion  or  a 
change  of  religion,  founding  itself  in  miracles,  could  succeed 
without  any  reality  to  rest  upon.  I  apprehend  these  two  cases 
to  be  very  different.  *  *  *  *  One  would  imagine,  to  hear  some 
men  talk,  or  to  read  some  books,  that  the  setting  up  of  a  relig- 
ion by  dint  of  miraculous  pretences,  was  a  thing  of  every  day's 
experience;  whereas  I  believe,  that,  except  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religion,  there  is  no  tolerably  well-authenticated  ac- 
count of  any  such  thing  having  been  accomplished." 

It  is  evidently  true,  that  the  bare  success  of  a  religion,  with- 
out regard  to  the  character  of  the  proofs  upon  which  it  assumes 
to  rest,  or  the  means  used  to  attain  this  success,  or  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  propagation  of  the  theory,  is  no  evidence 
of  the  entire  truth  of  the  system  itself.  All  religions  have  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  the  truth  is  undeniable, 
that  they  assume  to  rest  upon  different  grounds,  appeal  to  dit 
ferent  classes  of  proof,  were  propagated  by  different  means,  and 
under  different  circumstances;  while  they  all  agree  in  somt 
great  leading  features.  These  facts,  when  justly  considered, 
would  seem  to  lead  clearly  to  these  conclusions : 
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1.  That  man,  by  a  law  of  his  own  nature,  impressed  nponbim 
by  the  Creator,  is  a  religious  being.  From  this  law  be  knows 
that  he  is  a  subordinate  being — that  there  exists  a  Supreme  In- 
telligent Cause — and  that  the  natural  relation  existing  between 
the  Creating,  and  the  created.  Intelligence,  entitles  the  former 
to  the  adoration  and  obedience  of  the  latter.  This  knowledge 
of  his  duty,  derived  from  this  law  of  his  nature,  though  limited 
as  it  is,  is  still  sufficient  to  put  him  upon  inquiry^  and  makes  the 
duty  of  further  inquiry,  obligatory.  It  is  a  well-known  princi- 
ple of  law,  applicable  to  certain  classes  of  cases,  that  when  a 
party  is  entitled  to  notice  of  certain  facts,  and  has  not  notice  of 
them  in  full,  but  has  sufficient  notice  to  put  him  upon  inquiry, 
by  a  reasonable  use  of  which  he  may  know  all  the  &cts  he  has  a 
right  to  know  in  reference  to  the  alleged  matter,  then  the  law 
presumes  full  notice,  and  treats  the  party  accordingly. 

2.  That  man,  without  a  special  revelation,  could  never  know 
his  full  duty,  and  his  true  destination. 

If,  then,  a  system  of  religion  should  be  proposed,  embracing 
the  first  great  truth  above  stated,  it  will  necessarily  attract  the 
attention  of  men,  and  lead  to  investigation.  If  the  theory  as- 
sume to  be  only  based  upon  reasoning,  or  secret  miracles,  the 
efficient  7neans  of  contradiction  are  not  given  by  the  theory  it- 
self; and  where  one  exists,  or  another  is  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  choice  must  rest  between  bald,  desolate  Atheism,  <»r 
cold,  vague  Deism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  system  alrea<ly  ex- 
isting, or  the  one  proposed,  on  the  other.  As  man  cannot,  with- 
out a  direct  revelation,  arrive  at  all  the  features  of  the  true 
religion,  he  is  compelled,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  tuX'ttht 
best  offered,,  or  reject  all.  And  as  it  must  be  a  very  bad  relii:- 
ion,  that  is  not  better  than  infidelity,  and  that  contains  Ies<  of 
truth  in  it,  the  natural  religion  of  the  human  heart  and  niin«l 
will  generally  take  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  7iew  religion,  or  any  niattriiil 
change  of  a  received  religion,  be  proposed,  and  such  religion  or 
change  be  based  upon  visible  miracles,  or  upon  any  ofh4tr  sinij)le 
and  easily  understood  basis,  the  natural  law  of  consist encv  will 
induce  all  to  compare  the  system  or  change  projx)sed  \i-ith  the 
grounds  assumed  for  it  to  rest  upon.  The  means  of  dtttction 
are  given  in  both  cases  alike,  and  will  be  used  in  both*    I^  there- 
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fore,  the  grounds,  as  giveriy  be  false,  or  the  thing  proposed  be 
inconsistent  therewith,  it  must,  and  will,  in  most  cases,  be  re- 
jected. The  human  mind  loves  consistency ;  this  love  is  one  of 
its  simplest  impulses ;  and  when  referred  for  proof  to  that  which 
is  either  plainly  false,  or  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  to 
be  established,  will  uniformly  turn  away,  and  seek  truth  in  some 
other  quarter,  unless  some  other  very  powerful  and  tempting 
motive  overrule  this  natural  result. 

From  the  admissions  of  all  parties — from  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  the  faith  once  de- 
livered was  to  remain  unchanged  to  tike  end  of  time.  And  no 
sentiment  is  more  often  and  continuously  reiterated  and  affirmed 
than  this:  that  nothing  new  was  to  be  added^  and  nothing 
taken  away. 

The  Church,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  was 
firmly  grounded  in  this  very  plain  and  important  fundamental 
position,  and  not  only  grounded  in  the  position  itself^  but  each 
member  did  know  what  was  taught — what  were  his  recognized 
and  established  rights — what  observances  were  in  the  Church 
and  uniformly  kept  by  all — and  what  doctrines,  ordinances,  and 
practices,  were  CLAIMED  as  coming  from  the  apostles.  And 
with  this  plain  and  obvious  rule  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  teachers^ 
and  of  all  the  lay  members^  and  with  this  knowledge  in  the 
memories  and  minds  of  all,  what  a  strange  and  unaccountable 
Msehood  it  was,  in  the  face  of  this  plain  principle,  and  of  these 
simple  and  known  &cts,  to  assert  and  insist  that  these  newy  ab- 
surd, glaring,  and  unscriptural  tenets,  and  oppressive  ordinances, 
had  always  existed  in  the  Church — had  come  down  from  the 
apostles — were  old^  and  not  new — ^if  it  be  true,  as  Protestants 
contend,  that  these  daring  innovations  upon  an  admitted  un- 
changeable faith,  were  introduced  into  the  Church  by  fraud, 
covin,  and  deceit.  And  if  these  alleged  errors  were  introduced 
into  the  true  Church,  in  their  true  garb,  as  new,  how  perfectly 
inconsistent  they  w^ere  with  the  known  faith,  and  the  plain  es- 
tablished rule  I 

That  these  alleged  errors  were  of  a  character  to  arrest  the 
immediate  attention  of  all,  and  to  give  the  most  serious  shocks 
to  the  entire  system,  is  clear,  not  only  from  their  own  nature, 
but  from  the  strong  and  violent  denunciations  they  receive  from 
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Protestants  themselves.  If  errors  at  all,  they  were  certainly 
great  and  important.  They  made  a  change  in  the  system,  is 
palpable  and  important,  as  can  well  be  conceived:  a  change 
that  made  as  great  a  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
theory,  as  is  the  difference  hetwecn  faUibUiti/  knd  infallibility 
in  the  Church.  And  the  alleged  change  was  not  only  manifest 
and  plain,  but  the  means  of  detection,  confutation,  and  resist- 
ance, were  known  to,  and  within  the  reach  of,  all  the  members. 

Under  the  Protestant  view,  this  well-instructed,  widely-dii^ 
fused,  and  united  suffering  Church,  went  with  rapid  strides  from 
the  pu|je  faith  once  delivered,  into  the  most  grievous  errors ; 
and  by  the  absurd  change,  invo  Ived  herself  in  still  more  intense 
suffering  and  disgrace.  She  gave  up  the  great  fandamental 
right  of  private  interpretation  in  the  last  resort,  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  and  in  lieu  thereof  admitted  the  wicked  principle  of  actual 
governmental  infallibility  in  the  Church.  For  a  mere  commu- 
nicative and  intelligible  Eucharist,  she  received  the  absurd  dog- 
ma of  the  Real  Presence.  For  Christian  liberty,  she  obse- 
quiously received  humiliating  and  degrading  confession.  In 
the  place  of  rational  religion,  she  prayed  to  saints,  honored 
their  relics,  and  her  children  foolishly  received  the  sacrament  of 
Extreme  Unction  when  they  died.  And  not  only  did  she  add 
to  the  faith  the  most  grievous  errors,  and  oppressive  and  non- 
SL'nsical  observances,  but  she  actually  mistook  for  pennan^rU 
powers,  those  mere  teinjyorari/  gifts  intended  for  the  days  of  the 
apostles  alone.  Consequently,  when  they  departed,  the  Church 
at  once  forgot  their  words,  or  the  apostles  forgot  to  tell  her, 
that  Extreme  Unction  and  Miracles  were  to  cease.  She  seems 
to  have  been  suddenly  seized  and  stupefied  with  a  monomania 
to  assume  doctrines,  and  powers,  and  practices,  unwarranted  by 
the  Scriptures,  which  all  understood — wholly  incompatible  with 
her  received  teaching — inconsistent  with  her  plainest  maxims — 
and  oppressive  upon  her  children. 

And  why  did  she  do  so  ?  What  unaccountable  delusion 
could  so  deceive  her  ?  The  same  reasons  existed  then  a<^in5t 
these  errors,  if*  errors  at  all,  as  exist  now.  The  same  i>ormantnt 
code  of  law  then  existed  as  now,  and  the  same  objections  would 
have  been  urged.  The  Christians  of  those  days  had  the  same 
impulses  of  human  nature,  and  must  have  entertained  the  sime 
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opposition  to  injary  and  oppression.  For  Mr.  Campbell  has 
well  said :  "  And  the  moment  that  B  propounds  his  synopsis 
with  the  slightest  air  of  authority,  in  the  way  of  exacting  obe- 
dience or  acknowledgment,  that  moment  there  is  something  in 
human  nature  that  whispers  in  A,  who  is  this  brother  B  ?  A 
fidlible  like  myself  I  A  great  man  he  may  be,  but  he  is  fond  of 
his  own  opinions,  and  prides  himself  upon  his  superiority.  I 
will  not  lay  a  victim  upon  his  altar,  nor  burn  incense  at  his 
shrine ;  I,  too,  am  a  man,  and  will  yield  to  none  the  right  to 
dictate  to  me."     (C.  &  R.'s  Debate,  764.) 

And  human  nature,  my  old  friend  and  ancestor,  what  have 
you  to  say  ?  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  Did  you  know 
your  rights?  Did  you  know  the  law?  Had  you  any  instinot 
— any  faith — ^any  moral  courage  ?  Were  you  asleep  ?  or  wak- 
mg,  did  you  willingly,  and  without  a  murmur,  and  against  all 
your  impulses  and  your  rights,  surrender  to  brother  B,  or  to 
any  other  brother  or  brethren  ?  If  so,  why  did  you  do  it  ? 
Tell  us,  if  you  please,  ''  old  soldier,  who  put  that  knapsack  on 
your  back  ?  "  and  how  was  it  done  ?  Tell  us,  gentle  bird,  who 
caught  and  caged  you  ?  Tell  us,  pale  and  wasted  prisoner,  who 
put  those  shackles  upon  your  manly  limbs,  and  that  rope  around 
your  neck  ?  Tell  us,  sighing  patriot,  who  drove  the  iron  of 
despotism  into  your  soul,  and  made  you  a  slave  ?  And  why 
did  you  not  resist  and  die  in  the  last  ditch  ?  Why  did  you  not 
cry  aloud  and  spare  not  ?  What  commotion  did  you  make  ? 
What  resistance  did  you  offer?  And  if  you  did  offer  any, 
where  is  the  proof  of  that  fact  to  be  found  ?  Has  history  en- 
tirely neglected  you?  Your  delinquency  has  certainly  been 
very  great,  if  these  charges  against  you  be  true.  You  followed 
dictation  so  blindly — surrendered  so  easily — abandoned  your 
rights,  and  those  of  truth,  so  promptly — abjured  your  faith  so 
readily — and  suffered  yourself  to  be  bound  and  manacled,  hand 
and  foot,  with  a  spirit  so  craven,  that  you  deserve  no  commis- 
eration. "Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?  Not  one." 
True  it  is,  that  some  of  your  children,  while  they  darkened 
your  memory  and  aspersed  your  character,  waked  up,  after 
some  thirteen  or  fifteen  centuries  of  sleep,  and  assumed  to  re- 
assert your  abandoned  rights, 

**  And  things  tmknown^  proposed  at  things/or^.** 
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§  6.  The  same  subject  further  considered. 

Upon  the  basis  that  these  alleged  errors  were  truly  such, 
the  Christians  of  that  period,  when  they  were  introdaced,  had 
less  difficulties  in  their  way  than  had  modem  Protestants. 
They  were  in  a  good  condition — their  path  was  plain — their 
skies  were  clear.  To  oppose  these  alleged  errors,  they  were 
not  forced  into  the  melancholy  position  of  a  practical  abandon- 
ment of  Christ's  promises  to  His  Church.  They  were  not  forced 
to  admit,  in  effect,  that  the  gates  of  hell  had  prevailed  against 
her.  They  were  not  bound  to  sustain  their  position  by  bring- 
ing against  their  predecessors  charges  of  high  crimes  against 
God  and  His  Christ.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  assume, 
that  for  eight  hundred  years  and  more,  whole  Christendom, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  were  drowned  in  idolatry  and  heresy. 
They  were  relieved  from  the  unavailing  and  fruitless  search, 
among  the  silent  records  of  the  past,  for  ancestors  of  their  fiuth  ; 
and  it  was  not  incumbent  upon  them,  either  to  abandon  all 
visible  connection  with  the  apostles,  or  to  supply  the  defective 
records  of  history,  and  refresh  the  memory  of  past  atiros,  bv 
mere  constrKot }  on  oi  i\\Q\fi\y^  which  had  itself  been  proinuln^ati'^l 
before  the  alleged  historical  events  are  assumed  to  have  haj*- 
pened.  Their  invention  was  not  put  to  the  torture,  for  the  j»ur- 
pose  of  discovering  some  new  and  plausible  theory  of  the 
Church,  reconcilable  with  their  anomalous  position.  And  in 
reference  to  the  nature,  powers,  and  purposes  of  this  institution, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  assume  so  many  contradictory  and 
perplexing  theories.  In  short,  they  were  not  compelled  to  as- 
sume that  Christianity  had  been  a  practical  failure — that  its 
tendency  and  eftect,  as  shown  and  attested  by  the  experience 
of  a  long  series  of  ages,  with  scarcely  a  solitary  exception,  were 
to  stui)efy  the  human  mind — to  destroy  human  virtue — and  to 
render  its  professors  fit  subjects  for  impostors  and  victims. 

But  they  not  only  had  no  such  difficulties  in  their  wav,  but 
they  had  advantages  and  plain,  simj)le  tests  of  truth,  that  the 
Reformers  had  not.  Until  these  alleged  error>5,  or  some  of 
them,  were  introduced  into  the  Church,  she  was  pure  and  un- 
tainted.  And  she  must  have  been  aware  of  this  state  of  c:ise. 
All  preceding  ages  were  with  her  in  sentiment,  from  the  begin- 
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ning.  The  precedents  of  all  the  past  sustained  her.  They  were 
fof,  and  not  against  her.  How,  then,  could  a  plain  and  griev- 
ous innovation  in  faith  or  observances  be  introduced,  and  her 
teachers  not  know  it  ?  To  condemn  such  an  error,  or  such  a 
practice,  it  was  only  necessary  to  recur  to  their  memories. 
Their  past  and  present  experience — ^the  simple  testimony  of  rec- 
ollection— ^was  sufficient  at  once  to  mark  the  error.  If  new,  it 
waa  false.  And  this  act  of  memory  was  a  test  in  possession  of 
all.  It  was  simple  and  certain.  Even  a  child  can  remember ; 
and  the  most  simple-minded  individual  can  know  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard  all  his  life.  A  man  can  also  know  whether  he 
believes  a  certain  doctrine.  He  may  not  be  certain  that  the 
doctrine  is  true ;  but  among  the  simple  matters  of  fact  which 
he  can  know,  is  the  &ct  whether  he  believes  it  to  be  true. 

It  is  upon  this  plain  testimony  of  memory  and  experience, 
that  Leslie's  argument  in  answer  to  the  charge,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  forged  in  ages  after  the  rites  were  said  to  have  been 
instituted,  is  based.  And  he  insists,  with  imanswerable  power, 
that  the  fabricators  of  this  alleged  forgery  could  never  have 
made  the  Jews  "  believe,  in  spite  of  their  invariable  experience 
to  the  contrary,  that  they  had  received  these  books  long  before 
from  their  fathers,  had  been  taught  them  when  they  were 
children,  and  had  taught  them  to  their  own  children ;  that  they 
had  been  circumcised  themselves,  had  circumcised  their  families, 
and  uniformly  observed  the  whole  minute  detail  of  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies ;  that  they  had  never  eaten  any  swine's  flesh, 
or  other  prohibited  meats,"  <fcc. 

And  is  not  this  line  of  argument  equally  applicable  to  the 
case  in  hand  ?  In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  difficulty  was  to 
convince  them,  contrary  to  their  positive  experience,  and  the 
simple  testimony  of  their  memories,  that  they  had  long  pos- 
sessed a  book,  claiming  to  be  ancient,  but,  in  fact,  then  for  the 
first  time  introduced,  and  had  long  actually  believed  and  prac- 
tised the  doctrines,  and  kept  the  observance  therein  mentioned. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  Catholic  errors,  the  insuperable 
difficulty  was,  to  make  the  Christians  believe  that  they  had  aU 
ways  held  doctrines  then  first  promulgated  and  never  heard  of 
before,  and  had  always  kept  observances  that  no  07ie  in  the 
Chtarch  had  ever  seen  performed.    In  such  a  case,  the  gray- 
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members.  This  would  be  consistent  with  the  basis  of  private 
interpretation  in  the  last  resort ;  and,  consequently,  of  the  con* 
tinned  reformability  of  the  Church.  But  you  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  religion  assuming  to  found  itself  upon  visi- 
ble miracles,  when,  in  fact,  there  were  no  miracles,  as  to  hope 
to  introduce  new  doctrines  and  observances  as  old  and  weU 
knoum.  In  both  cases  the  thing  proposed  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  recognized  basis  upon  which  it  assumes  to  rest,  and  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  plainest  tests  of  truth — ^the  evidence 
of  all  our  senses  in  the  one  case,  and  of  our  memory  and  posi- 
tive experience  in  the  other. 

There  was  another  weighty  reflection  that  forced  itself  upon 
my  mind,  and  which  was  this :  That  these  alleged  errors  were 
additions  to  the  faith,  not  subtractions  from  it.  In  the  view  of 
Protestants  the  following  tenets  are  held  to  be  pure  ADDI- 
TIONS to  the  faith  once  delivered ;  namely :  The  Infallibility 
of  the  Church,  The  Primacy  of  St.  Peter,  The  Sacraments  of 
Confirmation,  Penance,  Matrimony,  Extreme  Unction,  and  Holy 
Orders,  and  the  doctrines  of  Tradition,  Transubstantiation, 
Purgatory,  Invocation  of  Saints,  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  and  the 
continuance  of  miracles  in  the  Church.  And  in  the  view  of 
those  who  reject  Infant  Baptism,  and  baptism  by  pouring  or 
sprinkling,  these  were  also  pure  additions.  In  reference  to  one 
or  two  of  the  sacraments  mentioned  above,  a  portion  of  the 
Protestant  world  agreed  with  the  Catholic  Church.  This  list 
of  alleged  errors  is  certainly  very  formidable  ;  and  the  crimes 
therein  stated  are  grievous  enough,  and  their  alleged  introduc- 
tion suflSciently  inconsistent  in  a  Church  always,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places  CLAIMING  only  to  teach  that  which  had  al- 
ways been  received  in  one  unbroken  and  continuous  line  of  suc- 
cession from  the  apostles.  Such  a  mighty  mass  of  imposition, 
if  imposition  at  all,  is  entirely,  under  the  existing  circumstances^ 
without  any  parallel  in  human  history. 

But  I  must  say  that  the  peculiar  character  of  these  alleged 
errors  (being  mere  alleged  additio7is)  made  it  the  more  difficult 
to  understand  how  they  did  get  into  the  Church.  The  ad- 
mitted and  undeniable  fact,  that  the  Church  had  lost  none  of 
the  original  deposit  of  faith — that  she  had,  at  least,  preserved 
all,  if  she  had  added  more,  did,  to  my  mind,  prove  her  vigilance 
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donotdiockmenbyrequiriiigtheiiitobeiieye  and  practise  that 
wliioh  they  never  did  before.  All  you  do  is  to  let  their  fidth, 
by  dow  degrees,  die  out. 

And  when  we  look  to  the  history  of  ancient  heresy,  we  shall 
find  that  it  genercUlt/  consisted  in  denials  and  rejections  of  re- 
ceived doctrines.  Hymenaens  and  Alexander  denied  all  future 
resurrection.  The  heretics  mentioned  by  St.  Ignatius,  denied 
the  reality  of  Christ's  body.  The  Arians  denied  His  divinity. 
The  Novatians  denied  the  efficacy  of  repentance.  The  Mani- 
chieans  forbid  marriage,  and  prohibited  meats,  and  denied  the 
supremacy  of  the  one  God. 

And  when  we  look  into  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Reform- 
ers, we  shall  still  find  the  same  general  characteristic.  Their 
alleged  Reformation  consisted  in  denials  and  rejections  of  re- 
ceived doctrines  and  observances.  There  were  very  few,  if  any, 
doctrines  that  they  alleged  had  been  lost.  The  Catholic  Church 
Ofdy  required  too  much.  And  whether  these  denials  and  rejec- 
tions by  Protestants  be  heresy  or  not,  they  certainly  do  run  in 
the  most  natural  and  usual  line  of  error. 

But  the  most  insuperable  difficulty  with  me,  was  to  under- 
stand how  a  Church,  so  well  instructed — so  well  grounded  in 
the  true  faith — always  acting  upon  the  plain  principle  that  no 
additions  could  be  made  to  the  faith,  and  nothing  lost — ^a 
Church  so  vigilant  that  nothing  was,  in  fact^  lost — could  be  so 
fitr  deluded  and  deceived,  as  not  only  to  surrender  her  rights, 
her  &ith,  and  her  integrity,  but  to  do  so  with  such  an  entire  and 
easy  unanimity,  as  to  cause  no  dissensions  in  the  Church.  If 
these  alleged  errors  possess  any  thing  like  the  enormity  attrib- 
uted to  them  by  Protestant  denunciation,  then  it  is  clear  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  they  must  have  caused  a  mighty  rent  in  the 
Church,  or  she  must  have  lost  her  integrity,  and  each  and  all  of 
her  members  must  have  been  slaves  before  they  were  made  so 
by  these  alleged  errors. 

That  the  Church  was  vigilant  to  guard  the  deposit  of  faith, 
is  not  only  shown  by  the  conclusive  £ict,  that  she  lost  none 
originally  given,  but  it  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Church 
itself  St.  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  first  century,  by 
his  Epistles  and  messengers,  healed  the  divisions  at  Corinth. 
St.  Ignatius  says  to  the  Trallians:  ''I  exhort  you,  therefore, 
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pates,  thongh  on  some  accounts  to  be  blamed,  showed  how 
mach  men  were  in  earnest  upon  the  subject.)"  And  in  speak- 
ing of  the  heretics  of  those  times,  Dr.  Paley  eays :  "  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  these  bear  any 
considerable  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  Christian  Church." 

There  were,  then,  no  disputes  between  the  heretics  of  those 
ages  and  the  Catholics  about  the  matters  in  difference  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rule  of 
Faith  ;  and  yet  "  men  were  in  earnest  upon  the  subject?'^  We 
then  know  the  questions,  and  the  persons  who  raised  them  in 
the  ancient  Church ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Campbell  says,  ^^  Taylor  and 
others  have  shown  that  all  the  abominations  of  Popery  were 
hatched  in  the  second  century,"  and  that  the  "  Nicene  (creed) 
was  a  symbol  and  exponent  of  the  fiuth  of  the  whole  world  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,"  (C.  and  R.'s  Debate,  423, 472,) 
how  shall  we  account  for  the  extraordinary  insensibility  of  the 
Christians  of  those  days  ?  How  such  a  moral  phenomenon,  and 
such  silence  could  exist,  under  such  circumstances,  I  pretend 
not  to  understand. 

That  the  Catholic  doctrines  were  held  by  the  universal 
Church  of  the  first  five  centuries,  and  were  not  in  general  de- 
nied even  by  those  heretics,  whose  doctrines  Protestants  them- 
selves cannot  stand,  (except  as  to  the  Rule  of  Faith,)  would 
seem  to  be  clear  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  But  even  those 
who  would  deny  the  justice  of  this  conclusion,  must  still  con- 
cede the  unquestioned  fact,  that  these  Catholic  doctrines,  now 
disputed  by  Protestants,  were  held  and  maintained  by  the  great- 
est and  most  widely-known  Fathers  and  martyrs  of  those  days, 
as  well  as  by  the  councils  of  the  Church.  Why,  then,  was 
there  no  discussions,  no  divisions,  no  denials  by  others,  if  those 
doctrines  were  new,  disgusting,  revolting,  and  &lse?  We 
know  that  Origen  and  others  put  forth  certain  opinions  of  their 
own,  upon  a  few  points,  and  these  were  promptly  resisted,  and 
put  down.  Why  was  this  vigilance  not  exercised  in  resisting 
the  introduction  of  the  alleged  Catholic  errors  ? 

And  that  the  alleged  introduction  of  those  supposed  errors, 
caused  no  divisions  in  the  Church,  is  equally  clear  from  history. 
St.  Irenaeus  says  in  the  second  century :  "  And  neither  do  the 
churches  founded  in  Germany,  nor  those  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  in 


the  ehaage  oonld  be  so  gradual  as  not  only  to  escape  notioei 
wUQe  going  on,  but  also  to  be  unknown  and  unfelt  after  it  was 
accomplished,  I  could  not  tell.  Can  you  cut  a  man's  arm  off  so 
gradually  that  he  will  not  feel  it  ?  Can  you  do  this  so  imper- 
ceptibly that  he  will  not  know,  after  it  is  done,  that  he  has  lost 
an  arm  ?  And  can  you  make  him  believe  that  he  never  had 
but  one  ?  Can  you  introduce  a  viper  into  my  house  so  secretly 
that  I  will  never  know  it  ?  and  so  gradually,  that  when  I  do 
find  him  out,  I  will  not  know  him  ?  And  can  you  so  gradually 
change  a  man's  views  from  Infidelity  to  Christianity,  that  he 
will  not  perceive  the  change  during  its  progress,  and  not  know 
it  after  his  conversion  ? 

And  as  to  introducing  them  first  in  the  shape  of  opinions^ 
and  then  afterwards  adopting  them  as  articles  of  faith,  I  could 
not  well  understand  how  this  could  be ;  especially  in  reference 
to  those  tenets  contradictory  of  the  existing  ^th.  For  exam- 
ple, I  could  not  understand  how  the  Church,  holding,  as  an  ar* 
tide  of  faith,  that  Christ  was  not  God,  could  tolerate  even  the 
opinion  that  He  was-  God.  Certainly,  if  I  am  required  to  be- 
lieve in  the  absence  of  all  divinity  in  Christ,  I  cannot  be  allowed 
to  hold  the  precise  opposite,  even  as  an  opinion.  If  it  be  the 
established  faith  that  Christ  is  not  present  in  the  Eucharist,  I 
cannot  see  by  what  semblance  of  reason  the  Church  would  per- 
mit any  member  to  believe  the  contrary.  In  short,  I  cannot 
form  any  conception  of  that  theory  which  would  require  mem- 
bers to  hold  a  certain  doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  permit  them  to  hold  its  opposite  as  an  opinion.  Nor 
can  I  understand  how  the  human  mind  could  contain  these  op- 
posites,  and  believe  them  both,  at  the  same  time.  I  can  well 
understand  how,  in  reference  to  matters  of  discipline  and  specu- 
lative opinions,  the  Church  allows  her  children  to  hold  either 
side  of  the  question,  as  matter  of  opinion  /  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  she  could  require  her  members  all  to  believe  one 
thing  as  a  matter  of  faith,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  them  to 
disbelieve  it. 

And  it  would  certainly  be  most  surprising,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  alleged  errors,  even  in  the  shape  of  opinions, 
created  no  dissension  or  discussion  in  the  Church;  and  still 
more  surprising,  that  when  they  were  changed  from  that  shapei, 
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all  were  required  to  believe,  as  faith,  what  before  all  had  been 
required  to  disbelieve  as  heresy ;  and  yet  this  state  of  case  pro- 
duce no  discussions  and  no  divisions. 

This  silent,  creeping,  and  gradual  process,  if  true,  completely 
answered  and  upset  Lcslie^s  line  of  argument ;  and,  it  once  con- 
ceded to  be  practicable,  did  prove  that  all  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Jews  could  have  been  so  gradually  introduced, 
that  they  would  not  have  known  it. 

But  I  could  have  no  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  this  attempt- 
ed explanation.    It  was  too  weak  and  doubtful  to  rely  upon. 
A  Church  starting  right,  and  upon  the  basis  of  an  unchangeable 
faith,  and  remaining  so  vigilant  as  to  forget  nothing,  could  not 
possibly  be  thus  entrapped  and  deceived.     If  a  few  ministers 
had  attempted  to  introduce  them  at  any  time,  all  the  other 
clergy  and  all  the  lay  members  would  have  opposed  them,  and 
they  would  have  been  either  put  down,  or  the  introducers  ex- 
pelled from  the  Church.     There  could  never  have  happened 
such  a  universal  and  wholesale  apostasy,  so  silently  and  smooth, 
ly  accomplished,  that  no  one  opposed  it,  and  no  divisions  fol- 
lowed.    All  could  not  have  slept  at  their  posts,  nor  could  even 
a  majority.      Nor  could  many  have  been  dishonest  in  those 
days  of  trial  and  suffering.     "  Their  integrity  wa^  insured  by 
the  insults  they  sufferedP    And  so  long  as  one  single  honest 
and  vigilant  bishop,  priest,  or  la^^man  remained  anywhere  in  the 
Church,  these  alleged  errors  would  have  encountered  his  stem 
opposition ;  and  his  opposition  would  have  aroused  that  of  oth- 
ers.    Wo  have  accounts  of  many  heresies,  and  it  is  most  re- 
markable we  have  none  of  these,  if  they  be,  in  fact,  heresies. 
The  Church  would  have  felt  and  recorded  the  shock.     Such  a 
mighty  mass  of  error  would  have  lefl  certain  and  clear  evidences 
of  their  introduction  and  effects.     The  march  of  a  mighty  army 
through  a  cultivated  country  leaves  visible  desolation  behind. 
The  travel  of  a  monster  along  a  dusty  road,  or  through  a  swamp, 
will  leave  a  visible  track.     In  both  cases  the  trail  is  plain,  and  it 
can  be  easily  followed.     And  the  introduction  of  great  and 
grievous  errors  into  such  a  Church,  would  always  arouse  oppo- 
sition, too  strong  to  be  ever  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
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§  6.  The  same  subject  still  farther  considered. 

Another  reflection  arose  in  my  mind  as  to  the  state  of  case 
snpposed  by  Protestants.  The  Church  is  conceded  to  have 
started  right.  She  then  held  the  true  £iith,  no  more,  no  less, 
in  her  widely-extended  but  united  communion.  She  had  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  her  ranks,  of  all  conditions,  dispersed  over 
the  wide  world.  She  was  particularly  grounded  in  the  plain 
and  intelligible  principle,  universally  acknowledged  and  under- 
stood, that  nothing  new  was  to  be  added  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  and  nothing  lost.  Whatever  the  faith  was,  it  was  one 
and  indivisible — complete  and  entire — a  single  unit — and  was 
so  to  remain  to  the  last  day  and  the  last  man. 

But  this  Church  universal,  united,  and  grounded  in  such  a 
fixed  sentiment,  is  supposed  to  have  become  suddenly  possessed 
of  the  most  daring  and  reckless  spirit  of  innovation.  The  Apos- 
tle John  had  scarcely  been  in  his  grave  before  the  very  men 
appointed  by  the  apostles,  even  the  holy  martyrs  for  the  faith, 
those  valiant  and  devoted  souls  who  faced  a  heathen  world, 
bearing  the  cross  to  the  nations,  and  sealing  their  ministry,  like 
the  apostles,  with  their  voluntary  blood,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  led  away  by  this  most  strange  and  unaccountable  delusion. 
And  while  the  Church  was  proclaiming  everywhere  "  nothing 
n6t/?,"  she  was  introducing  these  alleged  errors ;  and  then,  after 
accomplishing  the  ruin  of  the  faith  and  her  own,  like  a  sinking 
ship,  she  settled  down — gave  up  all  this  fell  spirit  of  innovation 
— ^insisted  that  her  faith  was  unchangeable^  as  she  had  always 
done  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  before  the  fidth  was 
supposed  to  have  been  corrupted,  she  was  mistaken,  but  that 
since  that  melancholy  event  happened,  she  is  right  in  her  asser- 
tion of  immutability,  and  the  complaint  now  is,  that  she  is  not 
reformable  at  aU.  So  that  she  is  at  the  same  time  accused  of  an 
innovating  spirit  for  evil,  and  a  conservative  spirit  for  the  same. 
Her  creed  is  alleged  to  have  been  changeable  enough  for  the 
introduction  of  error,  but  wholly  unchangeable  for  its  correc- 
tion. As  if  some  great  and  far-seeing  mind  had  deliberately 
surveyed  the  Christian  Church,  when  in  its  purity^  and  had 
clearly  perceived,  in  advance^  what  additions  the  system  would 
bear,  and  the  members  endure,  and  marked,  with  logical  pre- 
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her  deluded  chUdren  love  her  the  more,  and  cleave  to  her  as 
the  friends  of  old  Paul  did  to  him,  only  the  more  closely  for 
these  things.  For  by  some  awful  and  mysterious  influence — ^by 
some  subtle  logic — she  binds  her  children  with  cords  too  atten- 
uated to  be  perceived,  and  too  strong  to  be  broken.  And 
truly,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Protestant  theory,  she  has 
been,  and  is, 

•*  The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world." 

And  in  proportion  as  Protestantism  degrades  the  Old 
Church,  by  these  criminations,  it  claims  for  itself  a  position  so 
sublime,  that  the  distance  between  the  two  is  as  great  as  human 
delinquency  on  the  one  hand,  and  faith  and  fidelity  on  the  other, 
could  well  make  it.  For  if  the  Old  Church  wantonly  and  wick- 
edly corrupted  the  faith  of  Christ,  imder  all  the  advantages  she 
possessed,  and  Protestants  have  restored  it,  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  their  way,  the  distance  between  the  two  must  surely 
be  very  great.  There  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  alleged 
fact,  be  the  greatest  criminality  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sub- 
limest  virtue  on  the  other.  And  surely.  Protestantism  does 
assume  to  occupy  a  "  painful  pre-eminence  " — a  position  which 
must  be  attained  through  mighty  crimination,  and  by  wading 
through  the  moral  slaughter  of  the  Christian  world. 

And  afler  making  these  charges  of  errors  so  gross — of  wick- 
edness so  general— of  conduct  so  inconsistent — arising  from 
motives  so  impure,  Protestants  complain  loudly  of  the  Old 
Church,  because  she  still  insists,  as  she  always  insisted,  that 
Christ  never  did  organize,  or  intend,  but  one  Church ;  and  that 
therefore  she  cannot  abandon  the  faith  by  acknowledging  any 
of  the  Protestant  communions  as  parts  of  the  true  Church 
of  Christ.  Her  intolerance,  as  it  is  called,  in  regarding  them 
as  heretics,  professing  an  erroneous  faith,  is  bitterly  condemned 
by  them.  But  under  the  state  of  case,  I  do  not  know  what 
else  the  Old  Church  could  do.  If  not  guilty  of  these  diversified 
and  grievous  charges,  she  could  not,  with  any  self-respect,  or 
with  any  regard  to  truth  itself,  plead  guilty.  If  Protestants 
have  placed  themselves  in  a  false  position  by  a  denial  of  the 
truth,  they  have  no  right  to  expect  the  Old  Church  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  become  false  to  her  mighty  trust,  and  to  her 
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rights  on  the  part  of  the  lait7.  In  short,  the  theory  impntes 
the  most  criminal  delinquencies  to  all,  both  clergy  and  laity. 
And  while  it  imputes  so  much  ambition  and  corruption  to  one 
class,  it  wholly  excludes  these  vices  from  the  other,  but  assigns 
to  the  laity  other  vices,  equally  fatal  to  the  truth. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  reflective  mind,  that  ingenious, 
active,  restless  malice,  suspicion  or  prejudice,  can  impute  a 
plausible,  improper  motive,  for  every  good  and  virtuous  act. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  virtuous  act  that  man  can  perform, 
that  will  not  allow  of  this.  And  it  arises  from  the  plain  fact, 
that  good  and  virtuous  actions  merit,  and  will  receive,  when 
known,  the  admiration  and  applause  of  good  men.  And  as  the 
lovfe  of  fame  is  inherent  in  the  bosoms  of  all  men,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  such  a  motive,  if  no  other,  can  always  be  assigned 
with  some  plausibility  to  every  action,  however  meritorious  and 
disinterested. 

Protestant  writers  allege,  in  substance,  that  the  Catholio 
theory  gives  more  importance  to  the  clergy,  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  than  the  Protestant ;  and  that  this  constitutes 
the  motive  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  these  alleged  addi- 
tions to  the  faith.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  wise  founder  of 
any  government  will  keep  in  his  eye  the  necessary  powers  to 
attain  the  end  intended  to  be  reached  by  its  organization.  If 
he  gives  too  little  power,  his  government  fails  from  weakness. 
If  he  bestows  too  much,  and  that  xmchecked,  it  may  lead  to 
abuses,  and  consequent  suffering.  After  all  that  can  be  said 
about  liberty  and  tyranny,  freedom  and  oppression,  the  just 
conclusion  must  at  last  be  reached,  that  a  proper  measure  of 
power  and  authority  must  be  given  to  every  government.  To 
accomplish  a  great  end,  proportionate  powers  must  be  con- 
ferred. 

It  must  be  conceded,  that  in  the  Catholic  theory,  the  clergy, 
as  a  collective  body  of  men,  are  relatively  more  important  than 
in  the  Protestant ;  and  if  this  importance  was  not  checked  and 
counterbalanced  by  other  opposing  influences,  it  might,  with 
some  plausibility,  be  said,  that  there  did  exist  such  a  motive. 
But  while  it  might  thus  be  said  of  the  clergy,  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  said  of  the  Catholic  laity,  that  they  had  an  op- 
posite motive,  equally  strong.    The  impossibility  of  introducing 
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as  constituted  a  most  overpowering  motive  on  the  other  side, 
if  the  system  He  established  was  mitrue.  The  rose,  indeed, 
was  sweet,  but  the  thorns  were  sharp.  And  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  true  theory  of  every  government,  to  impose  great  re- 
sponsibilities with  great  powers ;  and  that  those  to  whom  the 
governing  power  of  the  Church  is  intrusted,  should,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  system,  be  required  to  make  greater  sacrifices,  and 
perform  more  arduous  labors  than  the  laity,  would  seem  a  sen- 
timent just  in  itself. 

And  is  this  not  so  in  the  Catholic  theory  ?  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Catholic  clergy  make  far  greater  sacrifices  than  the 
Protestant.  The  difference  between  the  two  classes,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  great  and  obvious. 

But  while  I  considered  the  alleged  motives  imputed  to  the 
Catholic  Priesthood,  I  also  looked  into  those  that  could  be 
urged  against  the  Protestant  clergy.  And  I  must  confess  that 
I  could  not  find  any  doctrine  or  practice  which  increased  their 
labors  or  sacrifices,  or  diminished  their  enjo3rments,  as  compared 
with  the  Catholic  theory,  except  that  of  administering  baptism 
by  immersion,  which  applied  to  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
them,  and  was,  in  itself,  but  a  slight  increase  of  labor.  And 
while  their  labors  and  sacrifices  were  not  increased  by  the  Prot- 
estant theory,  they  were  relieved  from  the  onerous  duties  and 
sacrifices  incumbent  upon  the  Catholic  clergy. 

It  is  true,  that  while  their  collective  relative  importance  was 
diminished  by  the  theory,  their  individual  privileges,  and  some- 
times their  individual  importance,  was  increased  in  practice. 
The  only  checks  imposed  by  the  fundamental  rule  was  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  preacher  and  his  ability  to  procure  hearers  and 
followers ;  and  those  obstacles  could  be  readily  overcome  by 
the  ambitious  and  talented.  Having  been  forced  to  adopt  the 
rule  of  private  interpretation  in  the  last  resort,  and,  therefore, 
to  deny  all  government  in  the  Church,  they  still  insist  upon  the 
possession,  in  mere  form^  of  such  powers.  And  while  they 
maintain  the  theory  itself  for  the  purpose  of  attack  and  self-jus- 
tification, they,  at  the  same  time,  awkwardly  and  inconsistently 
endeavor  to  maintain  the  opposite  principle  of  government  in 
the  Church. 

And  in  comparing  the  motives  that  could  be  plausibly  al- 
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§  7.  Tfie  Unity  and  Sufferings  of  the  Old  Church, 

It  has  been  said  that  the  continued  unity  of  the  Catholic 
Church  constitutes  but  a  flimsy  argument  in  her  favor.  The 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  objection  is,  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  other  religions,  Mohammedan  and  Heathen,  have  con- 
tinued united  in  their  &lse  theories ;  and  that,  therefore,  con- 
tinued unity  is  no  argument  to  prove  the  truth  of  any  religion. 
For  if  we  say  it  does  in  one  case,  it  does  in  the  others,  and  this 
would  prove  all  true.  I  have  put  the  objection  in  its  strongest 
and  clearest  form,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

This  objection,  at  first  view,  would  seem  to  be  very  plausible. 
But  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  only,  that  this  unity 
has  continued  to  exist  among  the  professors  of  other  religions, 
as  well  as  among  Catholics,  and  to  the  same  extent ;  what,  then, 
are  the  true  and  legitimate  deductions  from  such  conceded 
premises  ?    I  apprehend  that  these  results  must  follow: 

1.  That,  in  the  matter  of  religion^  men  are  so  deeply  and 
vitally  concerned,  that  among  the  great  mass  of  its  professors, 
the  faith  once  delivered,  is  always  preserved,  and  safely  transmit- 
ted from  generation  to  generation.  And  that,  for  example,  the 
Mohammedanism  of  to-day,  is  the  Mohammedanism  of  the  begin- 
ning. It  proves  the  safe  transmission  of  religion,  even  though 
&lse,  as  it  was  in  its  original  state, 

2.  That  the  unity  of  the  great  body  of  professed  Christians 
in  the  Catholic  Church  proves,  in  the  same  way,  the  safe  trans- 
mission of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  as  it  was  by  Him  delivered  ; 
and,  by  consequence,  is  a  most  powerful  argument  to  prove  her 
to  be  in  the  right.  For  whether  a  system  of  religion  be  true  or 
&lse  in  its  origin^  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  its  professors 
have,  for  a  long  course  of  ages,  continued  united  in  the  same 
faith,  is  a  very  strong  proofof  their  vigilance,  sincerity,  and  con- 
sistency ;  and  these  qualities  will  be  found  in  those  who  do  safely 
transmit  a  religious  theory,  purporting  to  be  permanent  in  its 
original  form  ;  while  these  qualities  will  not  always  be  found  in 
those  who  seek  to  vary  or  change  such  a  system.  If  the  theory, 
as  originally  promulgated,  assume  to  be  incomplete,  and,  there- 
fore, improvable  and  variable,  changes  in  the  system  would  be 
compatible  with  its  original  basis.    But  where  the  system,  as  in 
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Christianity,  assumes  to  be  perfect  and  unchangeable  from  the 
beginning,  this  unity  does  constitute  one  of  the  most  powerful 
arguments  to  prove  which  is  the  true  Church. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  unity  was  one  of  the  leading  duties 
of  Christians.  That  it  was  not  only  an  evidence,  for  that 
reason,  to  show  which  is  the  tnio  Church ;  but  that  it  was  a 
powerful  argument,  even  with  Infidels  themselves.  Our  Lord 
certahily  so  considered  it,  when  He  prayed  so  fervently  for  the 
imion  of  Ilis  followers,  '^  that  the  world  might  believe  that  the 
Fatlier  had  sent  Him."  So  did  St.  Paid  and  St.  Peter,  when  so 
earnestly  warning  their  brethren  against  heresies  and  divisions. 
I  supposcnl  that  this  continued  unity  was,  at  least,  one  very 
powerful  argument,  for  the  explicit  reason,  that  in  the  contem- 
plation of  Christ,  this  unity  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  true 
Church.  And  if  this  continued  unity  was  always  to  be  found  in 
the  true  Church,  its  being  found  in  the  Catholic  Church,  as  I 
suj)i)()sed,  is  surely  one  strong  argument  in  her  favor.  This 
coiR'lusion  was  made  overwhelming  to  my  mind,  by  the  fiict, 
that  tliis  unity,  contemplated  by  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  cannot 
be  found  elsewbore  ;  for  the  reason,  that  those  who  have  adopted* 
the  (>i)p()site  of  her  fundamental  rule,  in  different  ages  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  have  as  uniformly  severed  and 
divide<l,  until  reforms  became  interminable. 

As  unitv  is  an  attribute  of  the  true  Church,  and  one  of  the 
leading  duties  of  Ciiristians,  were  an  intelligent  stranger  seeking 
for  the  true  Church,  would  he  expect  to  find  it  among  those  who 
do  not  i)OSsess  this  attribute,  and  have  not  done  their  duty  in  this 
great  and  essential  respect  ?  Would  he  expect  to  find  a  diS" 
cor  (hint  true  Church  ?  or  a  chamjcahle  true  Church  ?  In  his 
examination,  I  sup[)ose,  he  would  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
first  examine  the  fundamental  rule  of  each  party ;  and  if  ho 
found  that  one  party,  under  its  fundamental  nile,  was  full  of  dis- 
cords and  variations,  his  conmion  sense  would  tell  him  there 
was  something  radically  wrong  there.  And  he  would  naturally 
say  to  himself:  "  One  of  two  things  is  true  ;  either  Christianity 
has  changed,  or  the  true  Church  is  not  here."  But  were  he  to 
examine  the  other  rule,  and  find  that  all  who  adhere  to  it  do 
possess  this  imity,  and  at  all  times  have  possessed  it,  he  would 
as  naturally  say :  ^^  One  of  two  conclusions  is  true ;  either  this 
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IB  the  true  Churchy  or  the  promises  of  Christ  have  fidled.  For 
the  true  Church  most  always  profess  the  true^  and,  therefore, 
the  same  Buth,  and  possess  this  scone  unity." 

But  the  state  of  unity  assumed,  in  reference  to  the  professors 
of  £i]se  religions,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  history.  The 
Mohammedans  have  long  been  divided  into  at  least  two  parties. 
Mohammed  was  not  a  very  competent  legislator,  and  left  his  sys- 
tem very  imperfect  in  some  respects.  But  though  these  divisions 
have  occurred  among  them,  they  do  not,  in  fact,  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  the  alleged  changes  in  the  Christian  Church.  Hiey 
are  few  in  number,  and  different  in  character,  as  compared  with 
the  mass  of  alleged  errors  imputed  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  have  not  been  produced  so  silently 
and  gradually,  as  to  leave  no  visible  traces  behind.  The  history 
of  those  divisions,  when  and  how  they  arose,  and  by  whose 
agency,  is  very  well  preserved. 

So  that  the  truth  of  history,  as  I  understand  it,  is  substan- 
tially this:  there  has  been  a  greater  unity  in  the  Catholic 
Church  than  in  the  Mohammedan,  or  any  other,  so  far  as  we 
have  the  means  of  knowing ;  while  at  the  same  time  those  divi^ 
sions  have  not  been  so  great  as  the  alleged  divisions  and  errors 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  other  words,  the  alleged  inconsist- 
ent changes  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  been 
greater  than  those  actually  introduced  into  any  of  the  anti- 
Christian  Churches  of  the  world. 

And  we  may  take  either  view  of  the  historical  fact,  and  the 
argument  from  the  continued  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is, 
indeed,  a  very  powerful  one.  If  it  be  true,  that  one  largo  por- 
tion of  mankind  united  in  the  profession  of  one  religion,  and  an- 
other large  portion  in  the  profession  of  a  different  theory,  for 
many  ages  together ;  then  it  does  show,  that  when  a  system  is  once 
established^  which  purports  upon  its  face  to  be  permanent  in  the 
same  form,  and  to  continue  without  addition  or  subtraction,  it 
cannot  be  changed  by  a  wholesale  addition  of  the  most  disgusting, 
oppressive,  and  inconsistent  errors,  without  incurring  the  most 
strenuous  resistance,  and  without  leaving  the  most  palpable  his- 
torical evidences  of  the  struggle  behind. 

Macaulay,  the  brilliant  English  Protestant  historian,  has  a 
well-known  passage,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  wonderful  sagacity 
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of  Rome,  and  concludes  that  she  is  the  masterpiece  of  human 
wisdom.  That  she  is  a  masterpiece  of  wisdom,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  human  or  divine. 
If  human,  it  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  human  institutions. 
But  whether  human  or  divine,  that  wisdom  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  the  work  of  Christ.  We  should  natu- 
rally expect  the  same  unity,  consistency,  and  durability,  in  any 
true  system.  And  where  we  do  not  find  all  these  qualities,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  true  Church  is  not  there. 

And  there  is  certainly  something  most  extraordinary  in  the 
history  of  this  venerable  old  institution.  If  she  ever  did  possess 
an  innovating  spirit,  and  did  once  taste  the  sweets  of  its  novel- 
ties, how  completely  has  she  cast  it  aside,  and  abandoned  that 
which  was  so  bewitching  to  her  at  one  period,  and  has  ever  been 
so  bewitching  to  her  enemies  I  How  difficult  for  a  Church, 
once  accustomed  to  change,  to  entirely  abandon  that  habit  for 
the  opposite  one  of  permanency !  Has  Protestantism  done  this  ? 
The  very  admission  of  the  attribute  of  reformability  in  a  Church, 
makes  reforms  interminable.  For  how  can  truth  be  reforma- 
ble  ?  And  how  can  the  true  Church  be  reformable  ?  And  how 
can  the  true  Church  admit  that  she  is  reformable,  contrary  to 
the  fuct  ?  Would  she  not  admit  a  ialsehood  ?  And  to  admit 
that  a  Church  may  be  the  true  Church,  and  yet  not  know  it, 
would  be  equally  erroneous.  What  sort  of  a  true  Church 
would  that  be  that  did  not  know  herself?  that  did  not  know 
the  true  faith?  And  whenever  a  Church  concedes  that  she 
can  only  say  she  thinks  she  is  right,  but  if  not  right  now,  that 
her  theory  permits  her  to  reform  her  faith  consistently  with  her 
creed  itself,  she  at  once  admits  an  injinnity  that  never  did  and 
never  can  be  found  in  the  true  Church.  It  would  seem  clear 
that  no  Cliurch  that  ever  did  change  her  faith,  or  that  admits 
it  to  be  reformable  at  all,  can  be  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  A  reformable  pillar  and  a  change- 
able ground  of  truth !  Who  can  form  any  conception  of  such  a 
thing? 

And  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not 
the  true  Church,  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  she  has 
withstood  all  the  storms  of  time,  while  of  the  numerous  sects 
that  arose  before  the  Reformation,  so  few  traces  remain  ?    If 


she  was  false  as  well  as  they,  why  did  she  not  share  their  fate  ? 
How  did  she  happen  to  possess  so  much  unity,  so  much  wisdom, 
and  so  much  tenadty  of  life,  while  they,  numerous  as  they  were, 
yanished,  one  after  another,  from  the  map  of  existence  ?  Why 
could  none  of  them  posses^  the  human  wisdom  mentioned  by 
Macanlay  ?  And  those  of  them  which  composed  the  alleged 
chain  of  Protestant  succession — the  Novatians,  the  Donatists, 
the  Paulicians,  and  others — why  did  they  flourish  and  fall? 
Did  the  true  Church  possess  less  wisdom,  less  permanency,  less 
tenacity  of  life,  than  false  Churches  ?  And  out  of  so  many  ene- 
mies, how  did  it  happen  that  the  Roman  Church  still  stands, 
when  they  are  gone  ?  She  is  found  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places ;  but  where  are  they  ?  They  are  among  the  things  that 
were :  she  is. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  Old  Church,  during  the  long  course 
of  her  career,  has  had  her  enemies  and  trials,  without  and  with- 
in. And  these  enemies  have  been  numerous  and  powerful,  and 
these  trials  so  severe  that  it  may  be  said  tliat,  to  all  appearance, 
she  was  gone,  and,  in.  fact,  almost  gone.  History  tells  many  a 
sad  tale  of  her  sufferings.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
this  sad  but  glorious  history  is,  that  these  formidable,  and  to 
human  appearances,  irresistible  enemies,  never  could  proceed 
beyond  almost^  and  never  did  reach  entire^  destruction.  This 
has  always  been  the  fate  of  the  Church — triah^  sufferings^  and 
triumphs.  It  was  so  in  the  beginning.  Judas  betrayed  his 
Master,  Peter  denied  Him,  and  the  rest  forsook  Ilim  and  fled, 
and  He  was  crucified  and  buried.  The  religion  of  Jesus,  the 
despised  Nazarine,  was,  to  all  human  appearances,  exterminated. 
Even  the  apostles  lost  faith  for  the  moment.  The  Jews  thought 
they  had  made  sure  work  of  it.  They  sealed  the  sepulchre,  and 
put  a  guard  over  it  to  prevent  even  the  pretence  of  a  resurrec- 
tion.    But  Christ  would,  and  did,  rise  again. 

And  so  it  has  ever  been  with  His  Old  Church.  Her  entire 
destruction  has  oflen  been  threatened,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  thing  seems  impossible.  Her  grove  has 
often  been  dug,  in  imagination,  and  her  enemies  have  as  oft;en 
supposed  that  she  was  dead  and  buried ;  but  still  she  would 
rite  again.  At  the  very  moment  when  she  was  thought  to  bo 
the  weakest,  she  was,  in  fact,  the  strongest.    Wonderful  vital- 
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itjl     Glorious  invincibility!     Her  enemies  conld  die.      She 
could  not. 

And  since  the  alleged  Reformation,  her  destruction  has 
been  often  threatened^  but  only  threatened.  It  is  always  in  the 
power  of  her  enemies  to  threaten.  ^  few  years  after  the  dawn 
of  that  event,  the  Turks  made  renewed  and  mighty  efforts  to 
conquer  £urope ;  and  Luther,  at  the  time,  advised  his  followers 
to  reftain  from  opposing  the  Turks,  uAtil  the  Papacy  should  be 
destroyed.  Under  these  circumstances,  every  thing  seemed 
suspended  upon  the  fate  of  one  battle.  The  great  battle  of  Le- 
panto  was  fought  between  the  Mohammedans  and  Catholics, 
and  the  Turks  were  vanquished.  When  the  followers  of  Lu- 
ther, under  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  rebelled  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  the  Vth,  the  battle  of  the  Elbe  declared  in  favor 
of  the  Emperor.  Afterwards  the  great  Gustavus,  that  thunder- 
bolt of  war,  whose  career  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  the 
Church  again  triiunphed.  Still  later,  and  during  the  French 
Revolution,  it  was  thoufrht  the  davs  of  the  Church  were  num- 
bered,  and  the  notes  of  triumph  were  already  sounded.  But 
Napoleon  appeared,  and  the  Church  rose  again.  And  when 
thLs  great  man  oppressed  the  Church,  others  put  him  down. 
And  so  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  this  Old,  but  invinci- 
ble Church.  Difficulty  after  difficulty — trial  after  trial — she 
has  always  met  and  overcome. 

And  these  stem  and  gloomy  trials — but  glorious  triumphs — 
only  increase  our  faith  in  the  stability  of  this  mighty  Old  Church. 
Is  there  any  virtue  without  temptation  ?  Any  fidelity  without 
a  trial  ?  Any  victory  without  a  struggle  ?  Must  not  the  true 
Church  fight,  if  she  would  reign  ?  And  if  she  fights,  must  she 
not  bleed  ?  And  if  she  expects  to  gain  (/reat  victories,  let  her 
trials  be  severe.  So  much  the  bettor.  Let  her  "  come  up 
through  great  tribulation,"  but  let  her  co7ne  tip-  She  has  al- 
ways done  it.     Will  she  not  still  do  it?     Is  she  not  able? 

These  trials — these  threatened  exterminations — ^give  Cath- 
olics no  uneasiness.  They  have  faith — unwavering  faith — ^in  the 
promises  of  Christ.  If  the  Church  be  not  protected  by  Christ, 
let  her  fail.  And  if  she  had  not  been  so  protected,  she  would 
have  failed  long  ago.    If  the  work  of  Christ,  she  most  and  will 
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liye  on,  though  her  trials  and  Bafferings  be  still  more  severe. 
Let  them  come,  so  she  but  gain  the  victory.  As  her  did  mar« 
tjr,  the  holy  Ignatius,  said :  ^^  Fire  and  the  Cross,  the  assaults 
of  beasts,  the  rending  of  my  bones,  the  laceration  of  my  limbs, 
the  crushing  of  my  whole  frame,  dire  tortures  of  Satan,  let  them 
come  upon  me,  so  that  I  but  go  to  Christ." 

And  I  confess  that  I  love  a  Church  that  has  overcome  all 
these  trials.  Her  sufferings  have  been  intense.  So  they  should 
be.  Shall  the  true  Church  have  a  primrose  path  on  earthy  and 
also  a  golden  path  in  heaven  t  Will  not  her  glory  be  in  pro- 
portion to  her  sufferings  and  trials  ?  And  her  victories  in  the 
past  but  assure  me  of  her  victories  in  the  future.  The  good 
ship  that  has  triumphantly  rode  out  many  a  severe  storm,  and 
is  yet  staunch  and  tight,  is  the  more  to  be  trusted.  The  vet- 
eran soldier  that  has  fought  on  many  a  battle-field,  and  wears 
honorable  scars,  and  is  yet  strong  and  vigorous,  is  but  the  more 
reliable.  And  the  Church  expects  trials,  and  would  not  escape 
them  if  she  did  not  expect  them.  It  is  her  vocation,  her  busi- 
ness, to  meet  and  overcome  them.  Let  her  fulfil  her  duty — ^the 
very  purpose  of  her  creation. 

§  8.  Conclusion. 

In  his  debate  with  Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  Campbell  says : 

^^  Catholic  parents  do  their  work  more  fiiithfully  than  most 
of  the  Protestants,  and  the  consequence  is,  it  is  generally  more 
difficult  to  convert  a  Romanist  to  any  Protestant  profession, 
than  a  Protestant  to  the  Roman  persuasion."    (Debate  317.) 

If  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  ^'  Catholic  parents  do  their  work 
more  fidthfully  than  most  of  the  Protestants,"  it  does  show  their 
greater  sincerity,  faith,  and  devotion.  And  these  are  most 
commendable  traits  in  the  Christian  character.  The  exertions 
of  a  parent  to  instruct  his  children  in  the  religion  he  himself  be- 
Ueves,  will  bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  fixedness  and  import- 
ance of  his  own  faith. 

But  the  greater  difficulty  of  converting  a  Catholic  than  a 
Protestant,  does  not  arise  solely,  nor  mainly,  from  the  cause  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Campbell,  but  firom  others.  The  great  Dr. 
Johnson  said : 

'^  A  man  who  is  converted  firom  Protestantism  to  Popery 
47 
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may  be  sinoere ;  be  parta  with  nothing ;  be  is  only  Baperadding 
to  what  be  already  bad.  But  a  conyert  from  Popery  to  Prot- 
estantiflm  gives  np  so  much  of  what  he  has  held  as  sacred  as 
any  thmg  that  he  retains ;  there  is  so  much  lacercUion  of  fnind 
in  snch  a  conversion,  that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere  and  lasting.^ 
(Boswell,  A.  D.  1760.)  And  the  biographer  himself  adds: 
**The  troth  of  this  reflection  may  be  confirmed  by  many  and 
eminent  instances,  some  of  which  will  occur  to  most  of  my 
readers.'' 

And  there  certainly  is  a  great  deal  of  truth,  though  not  the 
whole  truth,  in  this  reflection.  The  convert  from  the  Catholic 
Church  seems  conscious  that  he  is  embracing  an  inferior  and 
lower  grade  of  faith,  and  adopting  a  colder  and  more  suspicious 
estimate  of  human  veracity.  He  cuts  himself  loose  from  the 
holy  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  suffering  martyr-Church  of  old. 
He  severs  all  connection  with  the  apostles,  except  that  hidden 
one,  which  is  supposed  to  be  buried  in  the  darkness  and  silence 
of  the  dim  distant  ages  of  the  past.  He  leaves  the  sweet  com- 
munion of  saints,  which  combines  the  children  of  the  true  faith 
everywhere,  in  every  age,  in  one  holy  brotherhood.  What  are 
the  heroic  martyrs  and  saints  of  old  to  him  ?  They  are  now  be- 
corae  "mystics  and  visionaries."  What  to  him  is  now  the 
•great  and  universal  Church  of  the  mighty  past?  "The  Man 
of  Sin."  Who  were  the  clergy  of  the  Old  Church — ^that  Church 
which  won  the  world  to  Christianity  ?  To  him  they  are  now 
become  impostors,  who  betrayed  the  fidth  of  Christ.  And  the 
laity,  who  were  they  ?  Simple  dupes.  In  short,  to  him  what 
is  the  Christian  past  ?  A  blurred  and  blotted  page  for  evH, 
and  a  practical  blank  for  good.  It  is  a  melancholy  view  of 
Christianity — a  humiliating  estimate  of  human  veracity — a 
mighty  accusation  against  humanity  itself.  No  wonder  it  pro- 
duces so  much  "  laceration  of  mind?* 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  convert  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  He 
is  conscious  that  he  has  embraced  a  higher  grade  of  &ith,  has 
been  brought  into  closer  and  holier  communion  with  the  unseen 
world,  and  has  adopted  a  more  just  and  charitable  estimate  of 
human  veracity.  He  has  taken  a  step  towards  the  Celestial 
City,  from  the  low  murky  valleys  of  discord,  where  the  fogs  of 
error  do  love  to  dwell.    He  shakes  hands  with  the  brethren  of 
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every  kindred,  name,  and  tongue.  He  worships  with  the  peo- 
ple of  every  nation.  He  joins  his  prayers  with  those  who  speak 
the  varied  languages  of  earth.  On  every  shore,  in  every  land, 
beneath  every  sky,  and  in  every  city,  he  meets  his  brethren  of 
the  universal  Chareh.  He  is  at  home  everywhere,  and  bows 
down  with  the  millions  who  have  worshipped,  and  still  worship, 
at  the  same  altar,  and  hold  the  same  faith. 

But  not  only  so.  He  looks  back  over  the  pages  of  past  his- 
tory, and  ascends  by  a  plain,  visible,  and  unbroken  chain  to  the 
apostolic  day.  He  has  no  chasms  to  leap,  no  deserts  to  cross. 
At  every  step  in  this  progress  ho  finds  the  same  Old  Church — 
the  same  faith — ^the  same  worship  still  pre-eminent  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  He  sees  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  sects ;  but 
the  same  Old  Church  always  pre-eminent.  The  records  of  the 
past  are  with  him.  He  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Time 
tells  for  him  a  glorious  story,  lie  meets  with  myriads  of  breth- 
ren all  along  the  slumbering  ages.  The  old  martyrs  and  saints 
are  his  brethren.  He  claims  companionship  with  them.  Their 
memories  are  beloved  by  him.  And  Blandina,  the  poor  slave, 
but  noblest  of  martyrs,  was  his  sister.  And  old  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp,  and  Justin,  and  Ireno^us,  are  also  his  brethren.  And 
she,  the  humblest  of  the  humble — ^the  purest  of  the  pure — 
the  stainless  Virgin  Mother  of  his  Lord,  whom  all  generations 
call  "  blessed,"  is  revered  by  him  as  the  noblest  of  creatures. 
And  the  old  apostles — the  noble  and  the  true — the  holy  and 
the  just — ^the  despised  and  persecuted — they,  too,  are  his  breth- 
ren. In  short,  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  olden  time,  held 
the  same  &ith,  worshipped  at  the  same  altar,  and  used  the  same 
form  of  worship,  that  he  does.  He  venerates  and  loves  their 
memory,  admires  their  virtues,  calls  them  brethren,  and  asks 
their  prayers  in  heaven.  He  has  no  accusations  to  bring  against 
them — ^no  crimes  to  lay  to  their  charge. 

But  besides  all  this,  his  faith  is  sustained  by  a  logical  power, 
and  a  Scriptural  proof,  that  cannot  be  fairly  met  and  confuted. 
It  is  sustained  by  every  plain  and  luminous  principle  upon 
which  society  and  government  are  founded.  His  reason,  his 
common  sense,  the  best  feelings  of  his  nature,  the  holiest  im- 
pulses of  his  heart,  all  satisfy  him  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  is  in 
the  right. 
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^  It  is  not  at  all  sarprising,  then,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  con- 
vert a  Catholic  to  Protestantism,  even  when  in  the  vigor  of  life ; 
and  so  difficult,  that  it  never  has  been  done,  at  the  hour  of 
death.  For  there  is  no  known  instance  where  a  Catholic  changed 
his  faith  upon  a  dying  bed ;  while  thousands  of  Protestants  have 
done  so.  If  a  Catholic  can  live  a  fitithful  member  of  his 
Church,  he  can  always  die  in  it.  In  that  awful  hour — ^that 
honest  hour — 

**  When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone." 
*'  When  tired  dissimulation  drops  her  mask, 
And  real  and  apparent  are  the  same  ;  ** 

when  eternity,  with  all  its  mighty  consequences,  rolls  up  its 
endless  proportions  before  the  dying  vision — ^Ah  I  then,  no 
Catholic  asks  to  change  his  faith !  Oh  give  me  the  last  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  I  Let  me  die  in  her  holy  communion ! 
Let  me  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground  I  Let  my  brethren 
pray  for  me ! 

But  there  is  still  another  most  weighty  consideration  with 
him.  He  examines  carefully  the  doctrines  of  his  Church.  From 
the  first  to  the  last  article  of  faith,  they  are  as  consbtent  with 
each  other  as  truth  itself  could  be.  There  is  no  discrepancy — 
no  contradiction.  The  whole  theory,  in  all  its  parts,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  itself.  He  finds  few,  if  any,  to  deny  this  entire 
consistency  of  parts  with  the  whole.  He  knows  that  every  part 
of  a  true  system  must  be  consistent  with  each,  and  with  all. 
No  one  truth  jars  with  another.  There  can  be  no  enmity,  no 
discord,  in  a  true  system.  But  he  knows  it  is  exceedingly  diflS- 
cult  to  find  this  consistency  and  harmony  in  a  theory  of  pure 
error :  and  still  more  difficult  to  find  it  in  a  mixed  theorv  of 
truth  and  error.  And  he  cannot  understand  how  the  allesred 
additions  to  the  faith  could  have  been  made,  and  so  nicely  fitted 
to  tlie  true  system^  as  to  he  perfectly  cofuistent  with  it.  He  finds 
it  conceded  that  his  Church  has  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  her  faith  is  consistent  throughout ;  and  he  can- 
not see  how  this  consistency  could  be  found  between  the  alleged 
added  errors  and  the  old  truths  ;  and  he  is  forced  to  conclude, 
that  a  theory  so  consistent  in  all  its  parts  and  admitted  to  con- 
\    tain  many  truths,  must  be  true  in  every  particular. 
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I  will  close  this  work  in  the  words  of  that  distinguished 
French  writer,  La  Bruy^re : 

"  If  my  religion  be  fidse,  it  is,  I  must  own,  the  most  artful 
snare  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
filling  into  it  and  being  caught.  What  majesty,  what  magnifi- 
cence, in  its  mysteries  I  What  coherency,  what  connection,  in 
all  its  doctrines  t  What  sound  reason !  What  candor !  What 
innocence  of  morals !  What  an  invincible  and  overwhelming 
body  of  evidence  is  given  successively,  and  for  three  whole  cen- 
turies, by  millions  of  the  most  learned  and  most  considerate 
persons  then  in  the  world,  and  whom  the  conviction  of  one  and 
the  same  truth  supported  in  exile,  in  fetters,  at  the  approach 
of  death,  and  under  the  most  cruel  torments." 


THE    END. 
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